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Hindustan Ferodo Limited 
Ghatkopar, Bombay 400 086. 


Sales Offices: 


West Region: 


North Region: 


East Region: 


South Region: 


'D' Block, 4th Floor 
Shivsagar Estate 

Dr. Annie Besant Road 
Worli, Bombay 400 018, 


Hamilton House 

'A' Block, P 0. Box No, 268 
Connaught Place 

New Delhi 100 001. 


Inder Palace 
117/232 Pandunagar 
Kanpur 208 001 


20 A, Camac Street 
Calcutta 700 016. 


G N Bordoloi Road 
Chandmarı, PO Sılpukhuri 
Gauhati 781 003 


59 New Rajendranagar 
Sakchi, Jamshedpur 831 001 


Meco House, 3rd Floor 
47 Mount Road, 
Madras 600 002 


14/1 Langford Town 
Bangalore 560 025 
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Benefit from our 
widest range of compressors, 


backed by the world's 
foremost air power 
technology. f 


*- ow | 4 
New additions to CP's 
expanding range 
TB-203 x 13 
Lubricated/Oil-less Horizontal, Reciproceting Class TU 
Compressors. 
500-RO-2 s 
Rotary, Portable, Diesel Compressors. 
"TU' & 'TUO'" 
Lubricated/Oil-less Vertical, Reciprocating 
Compressors 


Plus 25 other proven and 
trusted models 


Compressors of every description: Portable 
and Stationary Electric motor/Diesel engine- 
driven Rotary and Reciprocating Single- 
stage/Two-stage Air-cooled/Water-cooled. 
Lubricated/Oil-less Horizontal /Vertıcat, 
Single-acting/Double-acting Balanced» 
opposed & tandem İn capacities from 

3 m3/min (108 c f m ) to 114 m3/min. 
(4000 c f m) 


Together, our widest range for overy need, 


Why CP Compressors? 


CP Compressors are crafted to the highest 
standards of quality and workmanship, and 
incorporate international designs and know- 
how And they re backed by prompt and 
efficient service, both before and after sales, 
No wonder, CP-India are today the largest Class FE 
exporters of compressed air equipment to 
over 15 countries & 


Now, what can we offer you? 














Please contact our nearest branch for literature. 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC y 


— 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO UNCIA; LTD 5» 


9301 L B Shastri Marg, Mulund Bombay 400080 Branches at 39 b 
J Nehru Road Calcutta 700016 Eros Apartments 56 Nehru Place 
Now Delhi 110024 Finance House, Pattulos Road Madres 600 002 
Jamshedpur = Secunderabad — Goa — Bangalore 


CAUTION 
insist on genuine CP spares to keep 


your CP compressed air equipment 
working efficiently 





The power of air harnessed for higher productivity. 
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From fertilizers to industrial chemicals our growth shows on the 
economy 
For, to a growing agricultural-based economy like India’s, our role is 
significant 
Every year we produce more fertilizers for the farmers and bring to 
them newer, better methods of cultivation * 
For thé industries, we manufacture vital basic raw materials An- 
hydrous ammonia, Argon gas, Ammonium nitrate. in increasing 
bulk quantities 
All, to keep the country's production growing, ın agricultural and 
industrial fronts , to help create total self-sufficiency «. «save 
valuable foreign exchange, x 
Ever since our inception In 1951, our endeavour 
has helped achieve: 
Our growth 
And that of the-nation, 


“THE FERTILIZER 
i CORPORATION OF 
INDIA LTD. T 


"Madhuban,55, Nehru Place New Delhi 110 019 
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way to all-round 
health 





Ranbaxy's Garllc Pearls contain pure extract of raw 
garlic and do everything that natural garlic does. 


9 Cont! ol cholesterol, tone-up tho heart 
eno lower the eifezts of tension. 


9 Relieve gas and unprove digestion and 
liver function 


9 Prevent chronic coughs, colds and "flu. 


9 Eliminate blood impurities, clear > 
plmples, blackheads and blemishes— 
keep the skin healthy and glowing. 


Garlic Pearls—all the goodness of 


ii = x S e a a CN nv eib SER garlic without tho smell. Just 1 or 2 
"d ENS UN eu i poms peris before meals benefit you in so 
pd MEE n N Eş) many ways—naturaliy, 





Y LASQRATÉRIES?EIMITED 
«Rs. 6.80 for 30's e Rs. 19.60 for 100's. Local taxes extra. Okhla,New Delhi-110020 
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| o moulding our varied resources — human, 
| natural, technologica! — for the | 
| common good. 
I Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
! this moulding process... which involves 
d executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
"T | < ideas, discussion of modern techniques, | 
ER m . evaluation and reconsideration of policies, 
cpu uj So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
src a ^| antiy infused with fresh dynamism... and 
i Gur resources are utilised to the optimum. | 
GEN NEC | 
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AL. in Indias economy 


- 


Aluminium produced by INDAL goes supplier to meet the country's ever- 
into industries vital to the growth of the growing needs 


Indian economy. Power Transmission. INDAL continues to diversify 
Transportation, Defence, Packaging. the uses of aluminium. saves 
Coinage, Construction and Machine valuable foreign exchange through 
building are some of the important its relentless efforts at import 

ftelds of application of this versatile substitution and earns much-needed 
metal And INDAL delivers the foreign exchange through exports — 
metal in more forms than any other which exceeded Rs. 12 crores in 1976. 
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IAN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LIMITED 
- 1 Middiston Street, Calcutta 700 071 - 


ga 
Jyoti, pioneers in the 
development and manufacture of 
micro-hydel generating sets 
(turbines, generators, control panels, governors and safety devices) 
have the longest experience 
in setting up complete 
micro-hydel installations 
This ts just one of Jyoti's several exclusives, rendered possible by Jyotı's research-oriented 
philosophy Others include India's largest 360,000 | p m vertical propeller pumps for dry 
ocks, 33 kV outdoor minimum oil circuit breakers, arno converters for electric locomotives, 
sophisticated pumps for nuclear and thermal power stations, centrifuge motors and steam 
turbine driven generators and process pumps for sugar industry, high tension motors, 


epoxy resin insulated instrument transformers up to 33 kV, solid state power converters 
and inverters, as well as research projects on solar energy, laser technology and fluidics 
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This then is Jyoti's bigness — measured by its creative, innovative, inventive 
a futuristic dimensions — not sıze and turnover alone 


WHERE RESEARCH BRINGS RESULTS 


© Jyoti Ltd..... 
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FOR ENCHANTING SHADES " 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrice 

in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 

Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. 
E. 


— ——— M ——— ee —— — 


Manufactured by: 


‘THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., somaay. 


| 
MANGALDAS 


cer) 
A | 
1] GROUP MILLS | | 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world’s 


processing of Colour and Biack and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 

_ Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies ın our policy of product gualıty—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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Where There's Oil 


Abu Dhabi j 
Bahamas 
indonesia 
Italy \ 
Kuwait 
West Germany . 
Assam 
Gujarat 
Tamil Nadu 
West Bengal 





names - 
mean oll, 
Dodsal means pipe- 
e Hines: Dodsal has gone 
to great lengths to serve the 
oil industry...over 3000 kms of 
-cioss— country pipelines already... 
across chilling snow and killing swamp 
and grilling desert. Through mountains, 
under rivers...Dodsal’s work goes on and 
on and on. It takes a great deal in terms of 
technology, manpower and specialised 
equipment... backed by an even wider range 
of ancillary services and â training programme 
that sends experts back to the classroom ; 
to learn what's new. Dodsal is a member 
of the International Division of Pipeline à 
. Contractors’ Association. A great name ` 
in construction in India... Dodsal , 
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PRIVATE LIMITED 


Bombay, New Delhi, Baroda, Madraa, ) 
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iE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX 338 NEW DELHI-t: 
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Specialist too, has» voiced his views. In this way it has 
been possible to answer a real need of today, to gather 
the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking people 
arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity in 
facing the problems of economics, of polities, of culture. 


enal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every 
e of Indian thought and aspiration Each month, a single 
(em is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 
tions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from 
daya to communist to independent. And the non-political 
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her/ROMESH THAPAR managing editor/RAJ THAPAR production/TEJBIR SINGH in circulation/(C B KUMAR 
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shed from Malhotra Burlding, Janpath, New Delhi). Telephone 46534 Cable Address Seminar New Delhi Single covy Rs 3 
mce, 85 cents ($) Yearly Rs 30, £ 4, $ 10 Three Year Rs. 75, £10, $ 25  Reprcduction of material prohibited unless permitted 
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EXT MONTH : THE MUSLIM SCENE 





THE AUTONOMY MYTH 


a symposium on 
the erosion of independent 


public sector management 


Symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 

A statement on some of the 

Issues involved 

THE HISTORY 

H K Paranjape, Chairman, 

Railway Tariff Enquiry Commission, 
New Delhi 

CULTURE AND STRUCTURE 
Prakash Tandon, Director General, 
National Council of Applied Economic 
Resea:ch, New Delhi 

IN PRACTICE 

TA Par, former Union 

Cabinet Mınıster 

ESSENTIALS 

Karan Sıngh, Member of Parliament 
and former Unton Cabinet 

Minister 

THE LATEST EXAMPLE 

Mehra Masani, former Deputy Director 
General, All India Radio, Delhi 
BOOKS 

Reviewed by N.C. Joshi and Karan Thapar 


FURTHER READING 


A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by Devendra Kumar 


COVER 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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WHATEVER the changing and opportunist views 
of the political leadership of this complex sub- 
continent, any attempt to halt the processes of 
,.decentralisation and autonomy can only lead ulti- 
mately to political disasters of grave consequence 
to the future of our federal Republic. At this 
moment, we are in the phase of deliberate distor- 
tions and manipulations, particularly of attempts to 
function in a boldly demarcated decentralised, 
autonomous framework Admittedly, the scale of 
the problem embraces many aspects of the system 
under which we function Precisely for this reason 
do we have to focus on the fate of the culture of 
autonomous functioning which 1s sought to be 
nourished at the critical points of production in our 
diverse and continental land. The autonomous 
corporations, subverted by politicians, individually 
and through the procedures of an implanted parla- 
mentary system, are ın such crisis that the thesis of 
the authoritarian centralisers to organise order out 
of chaos 1s begining to be projected more earnestly 


The political, economic and social complexity of 
India has always placed heavy emphasis on the need 
to give centralised power a commanding and hege- 
monıstıc position That such centralisation yielded 
results in the first thirty years of our development 
1s NO guarantee of its continuing relevance Indeed, 
what 1s described as ‘a crisis of the system’ is, in 
fact, a crisis over the division of powers ın an India 
which, despite its gigantic problems, 1s rearing for a 
new plunge forward. This division of power deeply 
anfluences the enormous size of our present States, 
the deadly paralysis which 1s spreading through 
monolithic, publicly-owned operations lıke the 
- Yailways, and the tragic breakdowns which are 
‘occurring im institutions and organisations which 
cannot cope with the massive increase in numbers 


The problem 


It is worthwhile here to stop a while and see how 
the so called publicly-owned autonomous bodies 
function on the ground 


There 1s a widespread belief among many politi- 
cians and laymen that public or State undertakings 
are the panacea for all the economic ills of the 
country Private enterprise is a dirty word smack- 
ıng of illgotten wealth, freedom of manipulation 
and lavish living for those at the top. It is 1ronical 
that some of these are also attributed to public 
sector men. Nevertheless, there is a strong convic- 
tion 1n government circles that the ‘public sector’ 
has been fashioned into such a fine ‘instrument’ that 
it can achieve where the private sector or govern- 
ment organisations are incapable of success What 
ıs not apparent is that a new management culture 
has developed in the public sector with its own 
problems of control and accountability 


Most publi enterprises, barring those set up 
under special acts of Parliament are registered under 
the Companys’ Act, giving them the flavour of 
the ‘private sector’ The managing directors and 
one or two government officials ın each corporation 
are allotted a few shares, the rest of the shares being 
issued in the name of the President of India Annual 
shareholders’ meetings of public sector undertak- 
ings are rituals without the excitement and Jockey- 
ing of those of private companies The attendance 
1s confirmed to the Chairman of the company and 
two or three officials Junior government officers 
holding ‘proxy’ on behalf of the President attend 
such meetings Little wonder that it 15 the Deputy 
or Jomt Secretary in the Ministry who rules the 
public sector, no matter how big the corporation 1s 
or who heads it 


The Boards of Directors of corporations are 


Wr 
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nominatéd by government with a relatively minor 
role assigned to the functionaries of the corporation 
The directors are chosen from among those known 
to the munister, even though many of them lack 
management experience. The Chairmen of corpora- 
tions are seldom consulted ın the appointment of 
directors although most Articles of Association 
make it obligatory to do so The boards 1nvariably 
include representatives of the ministry concerned 
and the Ministry of Finance The ‘official’ directors 
are expected to keep an eye on the functioning of 
the boards Instances of munisters calling for the 
agenda of board meetings before such meetings 
actually take place to give instructions to govern- 
ment officials on particular issues, are not unknown 
The managements have to treat such directors with 
great deference as otherwise, proposals sent for 
governmentapproval may get scuttled or delayed! 


The Articles of Association of Public Undertak- 
ings are complex legal documents clothed ın archaic 
language drafted by the pundıts of the Law Mınıs- 
try, known for their draftmg abilities acquired from 
a bygone age These articles spell out the limits of 
freedom of companies, not the least important bemng 
the provision which enables government to give 
‘directives’ when considered necessary, on how the 
affairs of the company should be conducted Apart 
from other problems of interface with government 
represented by the munister-1n-charge and the con- 
cerned officialdom, ıt 1s the threat of the ‘directive’ 
which hangs as the Damocles' sword over public 
sector managers, ensuring the magic of complete 
subservience! 


Let us take the question of investments made by 
public corporations Generally, all funds aie drawn 
from government although, theoretically, there is 


no embargo on borrowing from public financial 
institutions and nationalised banks. However, the 
corporation cannot invest m any particular project 
beyond a small financial lımıt, without obtaining 
government approval The procedures for this 
purpose are as elaborate and time consuming as 
any that bureaucracy can design 


The projects have to be acceptable to the Plan- 
ning Commission, Expenditure and Economic 
Affairs divisions of the Finance Ministry, the Plan 
Finance Division of the Finance Ministry, the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises. and the administrative 
ministry concerned, not to speak of approval by the 
highest decision making body ın the country, 
namely, the Cabinet Getting a project approved is 
an herculean task which takes anything from six 
months to three years! Many a well conceived 
project falls by the wayside if any of the approving 
or concurring authorities raises doubts, ‘seeks 
clarification’ or merely delays! 


The execution of projects ıs also riddled by 
procedures and red tape as those in the PWDs 
Over the years, the rules and regulations of corpora- 
tions have become no less intricate than those of 
government. In fact, the efficiency of corporations 
1s Judged not by the speed of completion of projects 
but by the faithfulness of observance of the proce- 
dural codes Strange but true, the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises has laid down ‘guide İmes” for many 
activities of government undertakings Short cuts 
are frowned upon and many a senior executive has 
come to grief for trying to short circuit procedure 
in order to expedite progress 
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The autonomy of an organısatıon can be judged i 


by its freedom to hire and fire. Public Sector Cor- 
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porations are required to conform to a variety of 
government directives such as those relating to 
reservation of posts for scheduled castes and tribes 
Parlıamentary committees come down heavily on 
chief executives failing to comply with such orders. 
Although, theoretically, government 1s not concern- 
ed with appomtments below the level of the Board, 
‘unofficial’ pressures are subtly and sometimes 
blatantly exerted on the executives to accommodate 
particular individuals The wrath of ministers 
against chief executives failing to oblige, is common 
knowledge Ministers cannot help accommodating 
people from their constituencies 1n the matter of 
Jobs, contracts, etc. Public sector personnel are 
free to approach ministers and Members of Parlıa- 
ment when disciplmary action 1s taken against them 
and the matter is taken up by government. The 
executives have to defend themselves by giving 
convincing explanations for their decisions! 


As for wage fixation and conditions of service, 
the position 1s indeed frustrating Some years ago, 
the Boards of Management were fully competent 
to settle these issues after negotiatmg with labour 
unions Lately, the Bureau of Public Enterprises 
has emerged as a strong force to reckon within the 
government Managements are required to follow 
the ‘guidelines’ prescribed by the Bureau, keep the 
Bureau informed of wage negotiations and, finally, 
no wage settlement can be made without specific 
governmental approval. The procedure 1s cum- 
„brous and tıme consuming and the managements 
are often placed in an embarrassing position when 
government refuses to approve some portions of 
the agreements with unions 


The role of labour unions in the conduct of affairs 
of public enterprises is indeed unique They do not 
observe the accepted norms of representation and 
therefore most executives are afraid of labour 
leaders who have access to ministers, Members of 
Parliament and the press Public sector officials 
are often abused, denigrated and even manhandled. 
Government does little to protect the officials even 
when onslaughts are made on them ın Parliament. 
It 1s also not uncommon for ministers to hold nego- 
tiations with labour unions Officials are often put 
on the mat and called upon to spend intermınable 
hours explaining their points of view or justifying 
their conduct on particular occasions 


One cannot afford to forget the fact that public 
undertakings are publicly owned The legislatures 
are deeply interested ın their working, profitability 
and other achievements and failures This gives the 
legislators scope to ask questions about the working 
of companies, even castigate officials and to criticise 
ministers Disgruntled and motivated employees 
can cause any type of matter to be raised for dis- 
cussion in legislatures. The dread of parliamentary 
questions and the hours and days spent in framing 
replies and supplementaries, and briefing ministers, 
are the bane of public sector officials for which 
there is no parallel anywhere in the world The 
public sector is indeed so public, that there can be 


nothing confidential about its affairs including com- 
mercial deals! 


One hears a great deal of talk about public sector 
‘profitability’ Many corporations are accused of 
making losses In fact, there 1s no consistency 1n 
the ‘profit’ slogan Sometime ago, it was argued 
that public corporations served a social purpose and 
profit should not be the sole criterion for judging 
efficiency. Government has not laid down norms 
or specific targets of achievement for most public 
undertakings with the result that it 1s difficult to 
evaluate their performance. 


Public sector profitability is closely related to 
prıcıng decisions Government has strict control 
over the working of the price system and the cor- 
porations whereas costs of mputs continuously 
escalate through economic factors and wage in- 
creases. Transport, coal and steel are examples of 
such industries where profitability 1s low. 


In areas where there 1s competition with the 
private sector, little is done by government to help 
the public sector The difficulties experienced by 
public sector officials ın getting permits, licences 
and sanctions from government authorities are 
indeed chronic and never publicly aired The private 
sector scores in the speed and ease with which such 
permits are obtained while the public sector has to 
struggle at every step. 


The public sector ın India 1s a new bureaucracy 
learning the tricks of tight rope walking Senior 
executives spend nearly fifty per cent of their time 
attending to correspondence with government, 
attending meetings in ministries, preparmg briefs 
for parliamentary committees, preparing answers 
to parliament questions, m short defending them- 
selves and explammg their actions Such is the 
autonomy of the public sector! It is indeed a 
wonder that some of them survive and also make 
*profits'! 


The autonomy posture can no longer cover or 
hide what really goes on. It is a delusion of danger- 
ous dimensions It tends by false rhetoric, and by 
dishonest analysis, to create the impression that 
autonomy 1s a hopeless dream, and that decentrali- 
sation 1s actually a screen for vested interests who 
want to blunt the ‘dynamic’ planning of the 
centralisers. 


Nothing could be further from the truth Without 
carefully devised autonomies within a decentralised 
system of governance and decision-making, there is 
no participation and no dignity for the working 
people Without these elements, cynicism and 
alienation take root and forward movement 1s not 
possible A cursory glance at our condition proves 
this India, experimentmg 1n politics and economics 
on a continental scale, will have to make decentra- 
lised autonomy the main organisational thrust of 
her development effort There 1s no other scenario 
for the viability of the Indian Union — whatever 
the politicians say. 
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The history 


H K PARANJAPE 


Alice began to feel very uneasy to be 
sme, she had not as yet had any dispute 
with the Queen, but she knew that it might 
happen any minute, ‘and then’, thought she, 
*what would become of me? They'ie diead- 
fully fond of beheading people here the 
e wonder 1s, that there's any one left 
aliye ? 


ONE of the heritages of British 
administrative practice which ın- 
dependent India has not only ın- 
herited but also used almost ın 
abundance is the mstitution of the 
so-called ‘autonomous bodies’ in 
the governmental sector. There 
were few such bodies in pre- 
Independence India, though the 
British themselves had quie a 
number of such bodies ın their own 
country The more usual autono- 
mous body created ın pre-Indepen- 
dence days was in the nature of an 
expert body meant to conduct an 
enquiry or astudy, the more pro- 
minent examples being the Royal 
Commission. on Labour, or the 
Bengal Famine Enqury Commis- 
sion 


Just before Independence, a num- 
ber of post-war reconstruction com- 
mittees had been appointed to work 
out proposals for development 
policies and activities to be under- 


* 


taken in the post-war period The 
number of such bodies has 1ncreased 
very largely sınce Independence, 
and we have had a flood of com- 
mıssıons and committees at different 
levels and on different subjects 
There ıs a special enactment, the 
Commissions of Enquiry Act, which 
provides a framework of autonomy 
and independence for bodies which 
are set up under this Act 


The other area where autono- 
mous bodies were created even 
before Independence was one where 
impartial decision-making, unınflu- 
enced by partisan considerations, 
was necessary to create public con- 
fidence The most notable example 
of this was the institution of Public 
Service Commissions which were 
created for recruitment to public 
services at different levels This 
practice has come to establish itself 
not only through the creation of 
such independent bodies under the 
Constitution as the Union Public 
Service Commission and the State 
Public Service Commissions, but 
also the creation of similar bodies 
even for other types of recruitment 
in the public sector, such as for the 
Railways and various other public 
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sector undertakings including nation- 
alised banks 


The Finance Commission 1s an- 
other such body set up under the 
Constitution periodically to exa- 
mine the financial relationship bet- 
ween the Union and the State 
Governments, and its findings have 
usually been treated as awards. 
Other bodies of this kind which 
have been created by Statute are 
the companies or boards meant to 
exercise regulatory powers such as 
the Company Law Board under the 
Companies Act, the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission meant to use the regu- 
latory. powers under the MRTP 
Act, and the University Grants 
Commission meant to ensure that 
government assistance to institu- 
tions of higher learning 1s provided 
through an expert body which will 
not be influenced by partisan or 
political considerations 


A more recent development of 
the same type is that of the Indian 
Council of Social Science Re- 
search The Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, the Indian 
Council of Medical Research and 
the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research are meant to assist 
research im their respective fields. 
Of course, some of these bodies are 
not autonomous in any sense For 
example, the Company Law Board, 
as constituted now, consists of the 
officials working 1n the Company 
Affairs Department and exercise 
powers in the same manner asa 
government department, with final 
decisions resting with the minister 
or the Cabinet 


T. thırd area where autonomous 
bodies were not very much in 
existence before Independence, but 
which has become of great impor- 
tance since, 1s that of business 
enterprises of different kinds in the 


“&-=-public sector. Even though there 


were a few such enterprises ın the 
period before Independence, and 
special bodies were created with a 
semblance of autonomy such as the 
Railway Board, ın effect these were 


“nothing but departments of govern- 


ment But with the increasing par- 
ticipation by government in various 
types.of developmental and business 
activities, a number of antonomous 
bodies of different kinds have been 


created ın the last thirty years 
Some of them are set up by special 
statutes, these include the Reserve 
Bank, the State Bank, the LIC, the 
UTI, the DVC and State Transport 
Corporations 


Others are set up ın the form of 
Joint stock. companies. but with the 
majority or the whole of the equity 
capital being held by the govern- 
ment The number of such ‘gov- 
ernment companies’ ıs very large, 
both at the Central and the State 
levels, the most 1mportant and well- 
known among them being the Steel 
Authority of India, different Ferti- 
lzei Corporations, HMT, Bharat 
Heavy Electricals, Drugs and Phar- 
maceuticals, Heavy Engineering 
Corporation, Hindustan Aeronau- 
tics, and the Electronics Corpora- 
ton of India There are also 
examples of  developmental-cum- 
research-cum-commercial organisa- 
tions, such as the Electronics Com- 
mission. and the Atomic Energy 
Commission 


A somewhat unique autonomous 
body is the Planning Commission 
wh:ch has been set up by an ordı- 
nary resolution. of government and 
has neither any constitutional nor 
statutory basis, but which probably 
has greater importance and autho- 
rity 1n the functioning of the society 
than any other such body The 
resolution establishing the Commis- 
sion clearly recognises the impor- 
tance of creating this body asan 
advisory organisation working in 
close coordination with the Central 
and State governments, and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru had stressed the 1m- 
portance of ıt not being bound 
down by the normal departmental 
routine. 


It will thus be seen that we have 
in the country now a very large 
number of autonomous bodies, ope- 
rating in different sectors of the 
administration and the economy, 
carrying out varied functions, 
having constitutional, statutory or 
ad hoc status, and having perma- 
nent or temporary tenure. In terms 
of their share of the overall public 
expenditure, these bodies take up 
quite a substantial proportion and 
thus are of great importance in the 
operation of the governmental 
sector. 


One important question that ob- 
viously arises about these bodies is 
the degree of autonomy that they 
actually enjoy Factually, the posi- 
tion 1s that bodies which are tem- 
porary or ad hoc m character are 
likely to enjoy much less autonomy 
than those which are regular or 
permanent Thus, the Plannıng 
Commission, even though appoint- 
ed merely by a resolution of the 
government, almost operates like a 
regular ministry or department, has 
a large whole-time staff with its ex- 
ecutive head, the Deputy Chairman, 
having the status of a Cabinet 
Minister, and its operational head 
having the rank of a secretary to 
government 


Other bodies which are perma- 
nent, such as the UPSC, the UGC 
or the MRTPC, have similar stand- 
ıng organisations, stafi and specified 
delegations of powers, either written 
or conventional This ıs obviously 
not the case — by its very nature it 
cannot be — with ad hoc enquiry 
commissions or committees. In their 
case, the support that they are 
given by way of staff, other facilities 
and delegations varies from body to 
body, one of the major limitations 
being that, though they are sup- 
posed to be autonomous, they are 
bound by all the rules and proce- 
dures of government; and though 
they are temporary ın nature, the 
scales of pay and other expenditures 
to be incurred by them have to be 
in conformity with those prescribed 
for normal departments of govern- 
ment j 


Moreover, ın most cases, sanc- 
tions for their requirements have to 
be issued by the concerned minis- 
tries or departments, little power 
being delegated to them, and the 
result is that they have to await 
such sanctions for most of their 
requirements These I1mitations han- 
dicap their autonomy and function- 
ing, or delay the completion of their 
work, or both. 


A few examples regarding the 
working of a few such bodies would 
ındıcate the kind of problems that 
arise. 


The Industrial Licensing Policy 
Inquiry Committee was appointed 
in 1967 as a result of the feelings 


expressed ın Parlıament that indus- 
tual licensing and other ınstruments 
of regulating and assisting the pri- 
vate sector had been so operated as 
to subserve the interests of large 
business groups instead of the policy 
objectives laid down 1n the Consti- 
tution and in the Industrial Policy 
Resolution The appointment of 
the Committee was announced with 
a flourish by the minister ın charge, 
the composition simultaneously 
made known together with the very 
broad terms of reference and, ın 
view of the seeming importance of 


the matter, the Committee was 
expected to report within sıx 
months 


The Committee then found that 
weeks passed and nothing happened 
either by way of giving office acco- 
mmodation or staff to the Commit- 
tee It took quite some months of 
effort by Members of the Com- 
mittee, they being interested ın pur- 
suing the matter because of their 
commitment to the work involved, 
to ensure that appropriate staff was 
sanctioned and office accommoda- 
tion made available Because of the 
political situation at that tıme, as 
a result of which one part of the 
political leadership wanted to create 
an aura of radıcalısm around ıt, the 
Committee succeeded ın obtaining 
sufficient support by way of staff 
and other facilities, and was able to 
organise detailed studıes and present 
a report. Not many commissions 
and committees are so fortunate. 


T.. Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission pro- 
vides an example of a statutory 
autonomous and expert body This 
also was created with great fanfare, 
in the short-lived radical era of 
Indira Gandhi She even claimed 
at one stage the creation of this 
Commission as one of the major 
achievements of her government In 
practice, the usual difficulties clogged 
the development of the Commission 
There was controversy even about 
whether the Commission needed any 
expert research staff of its own 
Sanctions and actual appointments 
took further time But even a worse 
fate was in store for the Commis- 
sion as the short-lived radıcalısm of 
Indira Gandhi gave way to the more 
realistic approach of radical talk 
and pro-business action 


Under the Act, the staff of the 
Commission, including the Durec- 
tor of Investigation and the Regis- 
trar of Restrictive Trade Practices, 
were to enjoy immunity so as to 
allow them a degree of independence 
and fearlessness ın their working 
In practice, this could not happen 
because, with the usual government 
scales of pay being prescribed and 
short terms of office, only govern- 
ment servants on short deputation 
could be available Things became 
gradually worse as the government 
even gave up the pretence of atta- 
ching much importance to the 
Commission, the posts of chairman 
and members being kept vacant for 
long when vacancies occurred 


There was practically no reference 
to the Commission by the gov- 
ernment under Section 27 which 
was expected to break existing 
concentrations of economic power 
and few references regarding mon- 
opolistic trade practices References 
under Chapter III of the Act gra- 
dually dwindled in number, with 
considerable business pressures on 
government not to make references 
of cases to the Commission, as 
enquiries by the Commission could 
lead to bringing out various facts 
about the working of the applicant 
companies which they did not want 
publicised Dealing privately with 
government departments was much 
easier 


The business lobby was so strong 
that even the reports made by the 
Commission on the few Chapter III 
cases referred toit have not been 
published by government even tho- 
ugh, under pressure from Members 
of Parliament, a few cyclostyled 
copies have been kept ın the lıb- 
rary of Parhament The madequate 
use of this autonomous body creat- 
ed with much public expectation 
has been so striking that even the 
business members of the Sachar 
Committee which went mto the 
working of the MRTP Act were 
constramed to suggest that the 
services of an expert body of this 
kind should be more effectively uti- 
lised. 


Tu Planning Commission pro- 
vides, as mentioned earlier, a unique 
example of a body created specifi- 


cally for the purpose of working 
like a ‘think-tank’, an expert body 
to operate flexibly to give ımpartıal 
advice to the Centre and the States 
so as to help the pursuit of vigo- 
rous policies for bringing about 
economic growth with social justice 
The history of the Planning Com- 
mission since its creation has indi- 
cated that the autonomy enjoyed by 
the Commission has been largely 
illusory 


he prestige and the importance 
that has been attached to it has 
resulted mainly from two factors : 
(1) The Prime Minister has always 
been its Chairman and the Finance 
Minister, and sometimes other 
senior mınısters, have been its 
Members The Cabinet Secretary 
for a long time was its Secretary, 
and even now the Commussion's 
Secretary has the rank of a full- 
fledged secretary to the government 


(2) The Commission | gradually 
built up authority especially relating 
to Central assistance to the States 
for various development schemes as 
a result of which the State govern- 
ments had to defer to it It also 
attained an important role in exa- 
mining and sanctioning Plan sche- 
mes and development outlays relat- 
ing to central munistries. It was 
thıs sanctıonıng and related autho- 
rity that gave the Commission a 
certain clout and therefore ımpor- 
tance, 


It cannot however be overlooked 
that the Commission, as dıstınct 
from its Mınıster-Members, has 
always been very vulnerable, its 
authority being very much depen- 
dent upon the extent to which the 
Minister-Members, and especially 
the Prime Minister and the Finance 
Minister, supported ıt When this 
did not happen, the Commission 
proved to be meffective as an ad- 


visory body, notwithstanding its su p-. 


posed autonomy 


It is well-known that the change 
in the development strategy for the 
Second Plan was largely worked 
out outside the Planning Commıs- 
sion at the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute, under the guidance of P.C 
Mahalanobis who was not a Mem- 
ber of the Commission, and later 
on came to be treated as a de'facto 
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Member His special relationship 
with the Prime Mınıster was far 
more important in influencing the 
thinking and strategy behind the 
Second Plan than the rest of the 
Planning Commission put together 


That important policies relating 
to the national economy are decided 
by the government without consult- 
ing the Commission has been indı- 
cated on a number of occasions 
It ıs thus known that the policy of 
bank nationalisation was decided 
upon without any reference to the 
Commission That the decisions 
of the government regarding indus- 
trial licensing policy after the Re- 
port of the Dutt Committee on 
Industrial Licensmg were not to the 
hiking of the Plannmg Commission 
is amply illustrated by the Fourth 
Plan document itself. The sum- 
mary dismissal of D R. Gadgil and 
his colleagues provided adequate 
warning and a clear indication that 
the Planning Commission was not 
an autonomous advisory body, but 
should be clearly seen to be subser- 
vient to the whims and wishes of 
those ın power 


Recent developments have ındı- 
cated that the Commission neatly 
falls between two stools Not being 
a Statutory or Constitutional body, 
ıt 1s treated by the States essentially 
as a creature of the Central Gov- 
ernment even though they may find 
it to be a useful instrument through 
which to influence some Central 
decisions On the other hand, power- 
ful central mınısters have always 
been able either to overrule the 
Planning Commission or make it 
bend to their wishes, and few mem- 
bers or deputy chairmen have must- 
ered courage to make their views 
and presence felt against the wishes 
of those in positions of power 


T. sitaation regarding the auto- 
nomous public enterprises, whether 
organised as statutory corporations 
or as government companies, 1s not 
very different Even though im 
terms of law they are independent 
entities, ın reality it 1s clear that 
they are tied to the apron strings 
of the  controlhng government 
through various ways. Not only 
are their chairmen, managing direc- 
tors, directors and senior managers 
appomted by government, but 


many times they are also appointed 
on sbort-term contracts, some of 
them bemg on deputation from 
government services, and thus can 
hardly enjoy much autonomy 


In an economy where the govern- 
ment increasingly plays a dominant 
role and there are few other domes- 
tic employment opportunities avail- 
able to different types of profes- 
sionals, especially those specialised 
1n particular technologies or profes- 
sions relevant to industries where 
public enterprises dominate, the 
possibility of such personnel secur- 
ing alternative emiployment is so 
limited that they cannot usually 
afford to annoy those 1n positions 
of governmental power The dele- 
gations of authority to the boards 
of enterprises are hemmed ın with 
various stipulations which require 
frequent references to government 


Move every board has ofli- 
cial directors from the controllmg 
government, one represenüng the 
Ministry of Finance and another 
the controlling Ministry These 
directors act as spokesmen of their 
ministries and therefore can usually 
dominate the proceedings. In many 
cases, either by rule or by conven- 
tion, any matters ın which these 
directors have a doubt have to be 
referred to government for decision; 
and a reference to government 
usually means a reference to these 
same Officials No wonder that the 
whole-time chief executive finds ıt 
better ın practice to defer to the 
wishes of these official directors, 


The existence of representatives of 
the Ministry of Fimance on the 
board and also the appointment of 
government officials as chief execu- 
tives and in many other positions 
in these enterprises have also result- 
ed in the adoption of government 
rules and procedures in their work- 
mg, rules and procedures which 
were never meant to be adopted 
and used for industrial or business 
operations The fact that the enter- 
prises are subject to audit by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, 
even though a special Commercial 
Branch has been established by the 
CAG for this purpose, cannot but 
also result in a tendency towards 
using government procedures and 
rules. 


The fact that there has been no 
tradition developed of giving a clear 
charter of objectives to an enter- 
prise, and the failure to lay down 
clear guidelines have also meant 
that the enterprise managements 
have never been clear about the 
criteria by which they will be 
judged, and how far they can oper- 
ate on their own. 


a CEEE to legislatures has 
created a further source of difficulty 
in the enterprises operating auto- 
nomously Even in the United Kıng- 
dom, from where we copied the 
mıtial approaches to autonomous 
publie corporations and companies, 
there has been considerable con- 
fusion and controversy about the 
mode and degree of accountability 
There has, however, been a much 
greater awareness and acceptability 
there that day-to-day functionmg 
of such corporations should not 
be subjected to the control either of 
the mınıster and his department, or 
of the Parliament. ' 


Hardly has any such tradition. or 
even awareness developed in India 
As indicated earlier, the ministries 
and the departments are very much 
m the picture in the decis1on-mak- 
Ing processes of these enterprises, 
practically on a contmuing basis. 
Members of legislatures insist on 
asking questions not only about 
overall results or some gross mis- 
takes, but on various day-to-day 
matters Parliamentary Committees, 
such as the Committee on Public 
Undertakings, insists on detailed 
scrutiny and examination of the 
working of the enterprises, not con- 
fining themselves to the overall- 
results of their functioning 


Ministers consider it their pri- 
vilege to treat the enterprises as 
agencies directly subordinate to 
them, and the cıvıl servants m the 
ministries bemng closer to them are 
also ın a better position to influence 
the ministers in decisions relating to 
the enterprises than the chief execu- 
tives of the enterprises themselves 
It ıs only occasionally that some top 
executives have a greater pull with 
the ministers, 


It 1s worth mentioning that the 
few examples of successful public 
enterprses have usually been of 


IAS 


those whose chief executives have 
enjoyed a degree of 1mmunity from 
continuing interference by the con- 
trolling munistries That JRD 
Tata was the Chairman of Air India 
for a long time was useful in ensur- 
ing that ıts management enjoyed a 
great deal of immunity from day- 
to-day interference by the control- 
ling ministry — and even ministers 
The confidence that Jawaharlal 
Nehru had ın Hom: Bhabha was 
enough to ensure that civil servants 
were not able to mterfere unduly in 
the working of the Atomic Energy 
Commission 


The fact that MK Mathulla 
enjoyed the confidence of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru was an important factor 
which enabled Hindustan Machine 
Tools to avoid being too much sub- 
ject to the whims and fancies of 
various ministers and ministries 
The fact that Hindustan Machine 
Tools has proved to be one of the 
most successful public enterprises 
and that it has the rare distinction 
ın the public sector of having had 
only three or four chief executives 
during its long history, is a lesson 
that appears to have made little ım- 
pact Even persons who are very 
vocal about the importance of the 
public sector have not hesitated to 
make appointments to the chief 
executive positions on public enter- 
prises on grounds of political expe- 
diency, and this has marred the 
efficient and autonomous function- 
ing of such enterprises 


O.. question that has been raised 
many times about the autonomy to 
be enjoyed by public enterprises 15 
related to the fact that the capital 
invested ın the public enterprises is 
owned by the government It has 
been asked by many, including the 
former Comptroller and Auditor 
General, AK Chanda, whether 
executives of such enterprises could 
be given the kind of autonomy that 
managements of private enterprises 
enjoy ın practice It has been sug- 
gested that, m private enterprises, 
the managements’ own money 1s 
involved, while ın the case of public 
enterprises it 15. public money and 
public accountability 1s therefore 
unavoidable 


The fallacy ın this reasoning has 
been discussed many times but 1s 


still worth brief recapitulation No 
large enterprises ın India today, 
even 1n the so-called private sector, 
are built up mainly on the basis of 
the funds provided by those who 
control the managements Even 
then, ıt 1s considered only appro- 
priate that, ifthe management 1s to 
be held accountable for successful 
results of the enterprise, the opera- 
tion of the enterprise should be left 
inthe hands of the management, 
subject only to an overall frame- 
work provided by law, or by con- 
ventions and guidelines laid down 
by government and financial msti- 
tutions. Why should not public 
enterprises also be permitted to ope- 
rate in a similaa manner if we want 
them to operate successfully ? 


M... of the difficulties arise be- 
cause there 15 a peculiarly schizo- 
phrenic attitude prevalent ın many 
sections of the public, whether in 
the civil service, politics, or other 
sections of opinion 


On the one side, it 1s suggested 
that these enterprises should operate 
like harbingers of a socialist eco- 
nomy, that they should behave as 
model employers, lead in developing 
traditions such as workers’ partici- 
pation in management and develop- 
ment of new technology, as well as 
1educing the income gap between 
the highest and the lowest among 
their employees On the other hand, 
for many purposes, their perfor- 
mance 1s attempted to be judged by 
their financial results alongside the 
results attamed by private enter- 
prises, sometimes in the same fields 
but many tımes ın quite different 
fields 


This raises two questions Can 
public enterprises operate as islands 
ın what is still predominantly a 
capitalist and a private busmes, 
economy and attain results which 
are comparable to those of private 
enterprises operating with much 
more freedom and m much easier 
aieas of activity ? Moreover, can 
they always attract appropriate tal- 
entif excutive and technical posi- 
tions 1n them carry lower emolu- 
ments ın monetary terms as well as 
perquisites and, at the same time, 
have 1nadequate effective power so 
as to cause professional frustration ? 


While attempts have been made 
by government to control the 
salaries and peiquisites ın the pri- 
vate sector, it ıs well-known that 
these are broken almost with impu- 
nity in many private sector enter- 
prises. How far 1s it appropriate to 
assume that the public sector will be 
able to enjoy the continued avail- 
ability of good talent by ınsıstıng 
on lower emoluments 


There has been an increasing 1n- 


sistence that public enterprises 
should not pay emoluments and 
provide facilities different from 


those available to those in the civil 
service This approach :s based on 
a fallacy 
publie enterprise is quite different 
from that of working 1n government 
departments Enterprise managers 
can and should be judged on the 
basis of more concrete and objec- 
tive criteria, should be subjected far 
more clearly to ‘hire and fire’, and 
consequently should also enjoy 
higher emoluments Not accepting 
this approach has resulted in the 
dearth of adequate talent to run 
public enterprises and, where good 
talent 1s available, m such persons 
feehng frustrated and gradually be- 
coming uninterested in achieving 
results 


Coama ıs another reason 
often given for interference ın the 
working of enterprises Earlier, such 
coordination was supposed to be 
ensured through the appointment of 
Secretariat officials on the boards of 
directors Now an additional ınstru- 
ment for such coordination has 
been created through the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Public Enter- 
prises It should be remembered that 
the Bureau was originally established 
more as a clearing house of infor- 
mation, as an agency which would 
provide coordinated mformation to 
the enterprises themselves and to 
government, but, as always happens, 
it appears to have gradually assum- 
ed the role of governing and 
ındırectiy controlling various aspects 
of the functioning of enterprises 


The question of the Bureau’s role 
in negotiations about wages and sal- 
aries has aroused much controversy 
While one can understand the desir- 
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ability of an overall wages-cum- 
ıncomes policy for all enterprises in 
the public as well as the private 
sectors, so long as government fails 
to do this, to subject only public 
enterprises to detailed regulations 
and pinpricks cannot but affect 
their efficient operation What is 
important 1s to appoint good execu- 
tives, lay down clear objectives for 
them to attain, give them 1ncentives 
and facilities to attain these objec- 
tives, and fire them 1f they continue 
to fail Not doing this, and cons- 
tantly attempting to do backseat 
driving, 1s the surest way of making 
the public sector enterprises fail. 
Our long experience should make 
this amply clear. 


O.. may well ask" why is it that 
in most cases where we set up auto- 
nomous bodies, their autonomy 
proves to be illusory? One reason 
1s that the whole governmental sys- 
tem in the country is based on the 
heritage left by the British and, 
without always realising its ımplıca- 
tions, the post-Independence leader- 
ship has continued ın the old ways 
and traditions The British bası- 
cally distrusted the Indian ‘natives’: 
and therefore they organised an 
elaborate system of procedures and 
checks to make corruption and mıs- 
use of public resources somewhat 
difficult. 


Of course, 1t 1s well known that, 
on the one side, the natives at lower 
levels found enough ways around 
these procedures and, on the other, 
it was not uncommon for the Bri- 
tish 1n the superior positions them- 
selves to indulge in corruption 
Moreover, long-winding procedures 
resulted ın government work not 
being speedily done; but then, in 
those times, the government was 
not much interested in doing any- 
thing very positive. 


The trouble 1s that this tradition 
of distrust and an elaborate system 
of checks and balances has been 
continued after Independence, and 
this in spite of the fact that the 
government 1s now involved in a 
large number of positive program- 
mes and activities The result is 
that procedures clog the progress 
of work At the same time, now 
as then, those who are corrupt are 
ın most cases able to carry on their 


nefarious activities without much 
obstruction; the procedures merely 
come m the way of speedy decision- 
making on the part of those who 
are action-oriented 


Moreover, especially since Inde- 
pendence, we have gradually deve- 
loped a system of democratic poli- 
tics ın which corruption on the 
part of political leaders at different 
levels has increasingly become a 
way of political functioning, and 
there appears to be almost an un- 
written agreement among all pol- 
tical parties that nothmg should be 
done effectively to stop such cor- 
ruption This corruption at high 
political levels 1s the fountam-head 
of the ‘parallel economy’ and mıs- 
use of funds Without doing any- 
thing to nip this evil ın the bud, 
everyone wants to continue to show 
great concern for stopping corrup- 
tion The result is the continued 
checks and balances, elaborate 
procedures and restrictions on auto- 
nomy, which make efficient func- 
tioning of various specially created 
autonomous bodies difficult. 


Å one: important reason for the 
lack of effective autonomy is that 
in many ways we continue to be a 
feudal society and few traditions of 
genume equality and autonomy 
have taken root ın any aspect of 
our societal functioning Even busi- 
ness has always looked to those 1n 
positions of governmental power 
for favour and support. While in 
ancient times there might have been 
seats of learning which were kept 
autonomous by generally respected 
and independent minded teachers, 
for many centuries past we have 
had the tradition of ‘pundits’, 
learned men acting as courtiers of 
the rulers. When the new univer- 
sities and colleges were established 
by the British, these were controlled 
by the government either directly 
or through the assistance granted 
by education departments, and few 
educationists 1nsisted upon indepen- 
dence of thought and a genuinely 
academic tradition. 


This tendency has grown in the 
period since Independence. Politi- 
cians influence the functioning of 
these institutions either through the 
power to give grants or through the 
ex-officio positions held by various 


types of dignitaries — including 
politically active ministers — as 
Chancellors of universities. Even 
bodies like the University Grants 
Commission are very much subject 
to polıtıcal pulls and pressures. 


ML s the universities. and 
research institutions themselves are 
patterned on the hierarchical] ap- 
proach copied by them from 
government departments so that 
persons holding administrative posi- 
tions, such as directors, registrars 
or even administrative officers, carry 
far more weight than those who are 
directly involved in academic work 
as professors. All of us know of 
directors of research  mstitutions 
who behave like know-alis and 
bosses, and expect deference from 
the others instead of treating them 
genuinely as equals and colleagues. 


Thus, the fact that feudal and 
hierarchical traditions permeate all 
walks of our lıfe cannot but make 
a mockery of the autonomous 
bodies which we have created Few 
political leaders appear to genuinely 
accept the importance of the auto- 
nomy of various institutions, even 
the tallest among them appear to 
prefer courtiers rather than persons 
who may be efficient but who are 
independent-minded One need not 
wonder at the bureaucrats similarly 
preferring subordinates rather than 
autonomous functionaries After 
all, the ICS officers were the real 
rulers of this country before Inde- 
pendence, subject only to remote 
control from Whitehall in London, 
the IAS cadres take pride in pattern- 
ing themselves on the ICS. 


Our business concerns similarly 
are mainly an outgrowth of trading 
and mercantile concerns which have 
hardly grown out of the old family- 
type traditions It is not unknown 
in many such concerns that even 
senior executives, when they call 
on the ‘sethyis’, have to touch their 
feet before starting any dialogue 
The type of autonomy in our so- 
called autonomous bodies is there- 
fore in keeping with the continuing 
feudalistic and dysfunctional hier- 
archical attitudes which still domi- 
nate our society. At the moment 
at least there appear to be no 
elements which are capable of effec- 
tively fighting against this tendency . 
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Culture and structure 


PRAKASH TANDON 


OUR obsessive concern with auto- 
nomy reflects perhaps a cultural 
ambivalence towards autonomy As 
with our equally obsessive concern 
with rights, where there is a greater 
insistence on rights than on the ob- 
ligations that go with ıt, autonomy 
too 1s sought one-sidedly In a tradi- 
tonalistic hierarchical society like 
ours, autonomy 1s always where the 
power rests, and those who have the 
power do not wish to part with it, 
nor will those who passionately 
want autonomy ever part with power 
once they have it themselves. Power 
1s to be exercised, and not for dele- 
gating downwards, and yet autono- 
my ıs basically partmg with power, 
with trust added. Autonomy there 
fore has certain prerequisites, cul- 
tural and structural. 


Culturally, autonomy “requires a 
democratic, consultative ambience 
ın which there is interaction bet- 
ween different levels of hierarchy, 
where decision-making 1s horizontal, 
and not a vertical one-upon-one 
equation between a subordinate 
seeking a decision and a superior 
giving it Modern decision-making 
resides 1n small hierarchically mixed 
groups, at various levels 1n which 
the seniors interact with and seek 
the advice of their peers and juniors 
and, thus, share with them their 
power to decide 


In our family, industrial, admin- 
ıstratıve and political set-ups, the 
head of a group is 1n effect like the 
“karta”, who may listen and discuss 
with others but he will decide by 


himself As aseniorI CS once put 
it to me — “In the district I will 
consult the policeman, the magis- 
trate or whoever else may be concer- 
ned, but the decision will not be 
theirs, ıt will always remain my res- 
ponsibility and my prerogative to 
decide, something that I cannot 
share with my subordinates ’ 

Our olganısatıon dynamics need 
to change from the autocratic and 
hierarchical concept of power to its 
democratic sharing, with a free flow 
of advice given and taken Today, 
you have only to enter the office of 
a minister, a secretary, the head of a 
family busıness or an enterprise 
chairman to feelthe oppressive at- 
mosphere ın which autonomy, dele- 
gation, consultation, free and force- 
ful exchange of ideas and opinions 
cannot flourish It was so with the 
Mughals, with the British, and with 
us today Professions of democracy 
and socialism only thinly veil 
power 


To maintain that delicate balance 
between sharing the decısıon-mak- 
mg power with others and yet be 
responsible for this decision, but to 


-accept the blame if anything goes 


wrong. 1S something that ıs almost 
alien to our leadership's culture In 
public enterprise, where I had carc- 
fully built and nurtured an interae- 
tion and a consultative decision- 
making system, a successor’ set ut 
aside on the ground that as they 
were all paid to decide, let each 
decide, and he will be the top de- 
cısıon-maker. 
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Another interesting cultural con- 
straint 1s the incapacity of our 
seniors to listen to juniors with their 
two ears, rarely with the third The 
voice of age and authority should be 
heard, while the younger, Junior 
persons should be seen and not 
heard The simple, direct manner 
in which a political Jeader will say 
to you— ‘no, you are wrong’, can 
only be ındıcative of his plain con- 
viction that in his position he must 
surely be always right. The older 
and more senior we become the 
more impatient do we become as 
listeners to those below us ; of cou- 
tse, to those above us we always lis- 
ten with great patience Have we the 
choice ? Usually the one who calls 
on a senior with a problem ıs the 
one who has given a patient hearing 


A, an imperative of autonomy, 
we must reculture our orga 1isations, 
to change their traditional hierar- 
chical mores from a centre-based to 
a group based decision-making 


Autonomy is synonymous with 
delegation of power, and delegation 
with accountability If we are dele- 
gated power to act and 1mplement, 


the delegator must be given the - 


right to strict accountability. Auto- 
nomy and delegation will end in 
anarchy if there 1s no accountability, 
physical and moral The process of 
delegation requires a. sophisticated 
and sensitive understaudıng of the 
relatıonshıp between the one partıng 
with power, that belongs to him, 
and the other, who exercises ıt on 
his behalf This was well summed up 
byacivilian of long ago, Edye ‘I 
have said to each of them ın effect— 
This 1s your Sub-Division or your 
job. These are the Imes on which 
I want it to be run. Now go and 
run it. If you make a really seri- 
ous mistake I shall have to over-rule 
you. Otherwise, I shall not interfere. 
If you want advice, I am here to 
give 1t. If you want a definite order, 
you are free to ask for it. But if you 
make a habit of wanting either, you 
will be very little use to me’ 


An implicit understanding ın this 
was that they should keep him in- 
formed, and if anything goes wrong 
signal before the water gets waist 
deep. 


On the other hand, I had the 
experience of a very senior person 


oıning as chairman of a. subsidiary 

to a public enterprise say to me 
as the chairman of the holding com- 
pany, that 1f I believed ın delegation 
I should leave him completely alone. 
Not even expect him to report to 
us periodically, I asked ? No, he 
answered I tried to point out that 
there has to bean organic relation- 
ship between a holding company 
and its subsidiary, ın which plans 
have to be agreed, and although 
naturally the 1mplementation is left 
to the subsidiary, the holding com- 
pany has a right to regular accoun- 
tabılıty. His 1esponse was that then 
that was no delegation He confused 
delegation with relegation, and 
accountability to him was a curb on 
his power 
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The kind of questions asked in 
Parliament, often about matters that 
could well be left alone, or at most 
put to the enterprise or the ministry, 
indicate a lack of trust, and the 
same lack of trust 1s 1n turn display- 
ed by the minister, the secretariats 
and the top managements It seems 
that no’ one above trusts anyone be- 
low : the ministry will not trust the 
boards and the boards will not trust 
the top management, and so down 
the line , each level asking innume- 
rable small questions and looking 
over the shoulder of the one below. 


T, change this culture of mistrust, 
however, the relationships wıthin the 
enterprises, and between them and 
the ministries, need to be supported 
by suitable structures and systems, 
whıch should possess the following 
features 


First, there must be an annual 
performance budget, withm the 
frame of a three to five year plan, 
which commits the enterprise to a 
defined employment of resources to 
achieve a defined set of results Hav- 
ing once agreed upon the defined 
parameters, the management can 
then be more easily left to 1mple- 
ment, provided there 1s a regular sys- 
tem of accountability upwards and 
below, highlighting especially devi- 
ations and shortfalls, supported by 
a system of regular, periodic Joint 
reviews to maimtain a personal 
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— A three to five year plan. 


— An annual performance capital 
and revenue budget 


— A mid-year review. 


— A monthly report of activities, 
financial and operational 


Under such a system, while every- 
thing ıs going well the enterprise 
can be left alone , 1f anything goes 
wrong, the levels above will soon 
learn about 1t and discuss. 


Second, the powers ofan enter- 
prise should be carefully defined 
and be commensurate with its oper- 
ational needs Beyond that a volun- 
tary code of constramts should be 
laid down, precluding the kind of 
interference from across the bound- 
ary which today vitiates the integ- 
rity of an enterprise The enterprise 
should have the power to appoint 
and de-appoint, and the power to 
transact business, to buy and sell, 
within limits laid down , and 1n this 
no influence from outside should be 
used. Within the enterprise itself, to 
justify this trust a system of ap- 
pomtments and de-appointments and 
transactions should be laid down 
which ensures a consultative group 
decision-making, rather than by in- 
dividuals. Today all kinds of re- 
quests ate made from outside by 
persons of political and admınistra- 
tive importance for the smallest 
appointment and contract. As a 
result, such a culture institutionali- 
ses itself within the enterprise also, 
and the management, down to the 
supervisory levels and the union 
leaders, will also want to exercise 
its own influence The whole fab- 
ric of the organisation comes under 
a strain. 


Third, ın corporate evolution two 
recent important developments have 
a bearing on the public enterprise, 
a separation of policy from admınis- 
tration, and of capital from control 
— a demarcatıon between the ones 
who own and those who admınister, 
the ones who invest and those who 
manage. In the first case, central- 
ised policy and decentralised ad- 
minjstration have enabled the cor- 
poration to deal with size, through 
the principle of division and sub- 
division, through departmentalised, 
divisionalised, or  subsidiarised, 
hived off structures. The second 
takes management away from the 
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new absentee shareholders, who 
have no means of exercising control 
or manage because their numbers 
run into thousands and are spread all 
over the country In this new pro- 
cess three major functions of owner- 
ship, 1e, finance, investment and 
management, become vested ın the 
top management of a professionally 
managed corporation 


This process of separation of 
capital and control has both been 
aided and has generated the growth 
of modern professional manage- 
ment,whose asset 1s skills and not 
personal financial resources Pro- 
fessional management like other 
professionals today, accountants, 
surgeons or soldiers, rises above 
narrow loyalties to governments 
and owners, it 1s stead committed 
to the exercise of its profession’s 
skills and values It thrives upon 
the power and capacity to decide 
and act, and on the whole tends to 
display a greater social conscious- 
ness than the owners 


A question arises whether this 
development 1s totally healthy or 
should control somehow be shared 
between the investors and managers, 
and in some form with the society 
too. The managers must have their 
operational control but should they 
be so entirely uncontrolled, or 
should the investors have some more 
rights and say than they have at 
present 


This issue becomes the more 1m- 
portant when we turn to the public 
sector, which ın India today 1s quite 
unpublic Will it become truly pub- 
lic ın the future, ın which the man- 
agement, workers and the public 
have an involvement, and if tha. 
happens, should such involvement 
be limited to investment or also in- 
clude some reasonable control over 
the management of the enterprise 
Control can also mean involvement 
and not just management. Ideally, 
the control should be shared cons- 
tructıvely, with the managers enjoy- 
ing operational freedom and the 
investors possessing some policy 
options 


The public sector today is in real- 
ity only a State sector that has fol- 
lowed the pattern of the family 
managed private sector, with the 
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politician and the administrators in 
control, ın much the same way as 
was the family and their friends; the 
public has no relevance to it We 
should therefore examine the public 
enterprise in depth and ask some 
pertinent questions 


— Is the public enterprise truly 
public, or ısıt merely a State 
enterprise, with administra- 
tors and politicians substitut- 
ing the old owners? 


— Is the present form of public 
enterprise, 1n which State 
capitalism takes over from 
private capitalism, the best, 
or is it a transitional stage to- 
wards a public capitalism? 


— Can the public enterprise be 
made public through public 
participation, investment and 
control? 


— Should the public include the 
workers and managers as 
well? 


— Can the public be given a 
voice? 


— Can the public be givena 
choice to trade in selected 
public enterprises’ shares on 
the stock exchange? 


T, sum up, culturally and struc- 
turally the public sector has little 
autonomy. Itis owned and control- 
led by the political and the adminis- 
trative apparatus of government It 
ıs certainly not public but State 
capitalism, ın which the State takes 
over the investment control, and 
even management, through mfluence 
and interference, 1n the style of the 
family controlled enterprise. It does 
not even match the professionally 
managed private enterprise, 1n which 
while the investment is 1n the hands 
of the public, management is with 
the professional managers 


This shape of the public sector 
needs a radical change, culturally and 
structurally, 1n which the control 
rests with the managers, the owner- 
ship with the workers and public, 
and a strict accountability Thus 
alone will we make the public enter- 
prises modern, functional and auto- 
nomous — and strictly accountable. 
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İn practice 


T. A PAI 


ONE of the most disturbing features 
of our public sector management is 
that even after three decades we are 
yet to evolve a consistent and cogent 
management philosophy The auto- 
nomous bodies are supposed to be 
autonomous in principle but are 
not so im practice There is greater 
pleasure in brıngıng them into exis- 
tence with much fanfare than see 
them function properly to achieve 
their objectives The government is 
often called ın to justify the failure 
of these corporations as 1f they were 
a reflection on the minister concern- 
ed oran ideological attack against 
him It 1s a reflection no doubt 
inasmuch as the minister 1s answer- 
able to Parliament But which 
minister ın this country has been 
dismissed as in Soviet Russia for the 
non-performance of the units under 
his mmıstry Very often they have 
grown like an unplanned family, 
orphaned in fact 


My first experience with the pub- 
lic sector was with the Food Cor- 
poration of India When C. Subra- 
maniam, the then Miunister for 
Food and Agriculture, ınvited me 
to take up the Chairmanship of the 


Food Corporation, I was willmg to 
do so for a year on condition that I 
would not be a government servant 
and would not draw any salary 
Since the head office of the Food 
Corporation was to be located in 
Madras, the government provided 
me with free accommodation and. a 
car I had, of course, no choice in the 
selection of my officers My manag- 
ing director was an experienced 
man, a civil servant, and this neces- 
sarily brought about a government 
approach to the problems and not 
a commercial or business approach 
to fulfil the objectives of the Food 
Corporation 
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While I was responsible to a large 
extent in framing the objectives 
of the Corporation, that it would 
transform itself as a price support- 
ıng agency at the grass root level, 
my immediate concern became the 
transportation of rice from Andhra 
Pradesh to heavily deficit Kerala in 
that difficult year In fact we be- 
came a transport agency Allo- 
cations for rice were made from 
Andhra Piadesh and the Food Cor- 
poration of India was required to 
move it I had accepted the princi- 


ple that the farmer should get a fair 
price for his produce and the con- 
sumers should get it at a reasonable 
price as both represented the 
poorest sections of our society This 
could be done only by reducing the 
gap between the producer and con- 
sumer by more efficient transporta- 
tion and handling. 


Ultimately, over a period of 
years, the F CI has achieved quite 
the reverse, burdening a subsidy of 
almost Rs 500 crores a year on the 
society Now, the government itself 
1s unwilling to look into 1ts working 
and every expenditure 1s being justi- 
fied Since the F.C I. has failed to 
be a model, the private traders have 
only copied ıt. Our function of 
moving rice from Andhra to Kerala 
was not easy In order to have these 
movements ensured we had a senior 
railway officer in charge of trans- 
port ın the organisation but, even 
then as now, private trade seems to 
have had greater influence on the 
railways than a government organis- 
ation 


T. first thıng that we studied 
was the operation of the handlıng 
of ımported wheat at the docks 
The ımported wheat used to be 
taken delivery of by the flour mills 
in India which were located in 
different parts of the non-wheat 
growing areas because of the quotas 
that were alloted to them and the 
freedom they had in disposing off 
the final products Even the food 
department of the government 
which was handling this business 
was indifferent to what was happen- 
ing Wheat was filled into the ships 
directly from the silos abroad and 
each ship could carry a surplus of 
5 per cent. Since the flour mills 
took delivery of ıt directly, they 
were Teaping the benefit of this ex- 
cess I decided that we would take 
delivery of this grain on behalf of 
the government and weigh it pro- 
perly before delivery to the mills. 
We had taken some officers from 
the State governments We soon 
found that in the godowns manned 
by them we got a 5 per cent surplus 
from the ships but in those that 
came from the Central Food 
Department, we failed to get it 


The government had given us a 
capital of Rs. 5 crores with a great 


responsibility of handling the food 
grains in this country When we 
pressed for the madequacy of this 
capital, all the godowns of the 
government were transferred to us 
as their share of the capital This 
would not help us as we could not 
be possibly expected to raise loans 
agaist them to carry out our oper- 
ations We had made a systematic 
Study of the location of godowns. 


Earlier, when I had gone round 
the world, a consortium from Ger- 
many and Norway met me and 
brought to my notice that their pro- 
posal for constructing a chain of 
sios and storage facılıtıes had not 
been attended to for a long period. 
I had written to C. Subramaniam 
that I might have a look at that 
file The proposal had been made 
at the time when SK Patil was the 
Minister for Food While he was 
quite sympathetic to the idea, the 
official note argued — (1) we have 
all the expertise necessary with the 
government and therefore the pro- 
posal need not be considered, (ii) 
we do not have adequate grain in 
the country and where 1s the need 
for storage facilities and Patil ın 
disgust had passed orders, ‘This 1s 
an impossible country, close the 
file” 


A, a nation, we were not even 
thinking of self-sufficiency, leave 
alone surplus. The argument was 
*we cannot produce more because 
we do not have the storage and 
when we have a surplus we do not 
have the storage. These short- 
sighted policies would certainly 
come in the way of the operation 
of the Food Corporation. If 
Burmah Shell or Caltex could move 
kerosene efficiently to the farthest 
village ın India, what came in the 
way of transporting other essential 
commodities? Unless the logistics 
of the movement were worked out 
scientifically, the erratic movement 
of grains up and down in the coun- 
try would necessarily continue It 
was difficult to work these ideas as 
the officials were not very enthusi- 
astic Then I found that even after 
18 years of food handling there 
were no weighing machines 1n gov- 
ernment godowns! 


I developed the idea of making 
use of the flour mills only for con- 


version of the wheat and delivering 
the wheat products; the distribution 
would be undertaken by the Food 
Corporation. I wanted these pro- 
ducts to be made available to the 
people in ready-made packets with- 
out adulteration I had to face a lot 
of resistance from the State Govern- 
ment of Tamil Nadu as well as the 
flour mills and, when we stood firm, 
the southern region alone gave us a 
profit of Rs 3 crores If we covered 
the whole of India, we could expect 
to earn Rs 25 crores a year. 


We wanted to spread gradually 


to other States and we chose Delhi; - 


little did I realise that food 1s poli- 
tics in this country. The Delhi flour 
mills raised a hue and cry and the 
intervention of then Prime Minis- 
ter, Lal Bahadur Shastri, put an 
end to our experiment and when I 
resigned, the Tamil Nadu Govern- 
ment took the opportunity to get 
the scheme withdrawn 


Tye were complaints that the 
rice price had fallen sharply in the 
areas bordering Pakistan on account 
of the Indo-Pakistan war and there 
were requests from farmers that we 
should buy the rice. When I met 
the then Chief Minister of Punjab, 
Ramkishan, he was frank and 
honest enough to tell me that ıt was 
not possible for the State to permit 
the Food Corporation of India to 
buy According to him, the govern- 
ment had done enough for the far- 
mers and had now to satisfy the 
traders. Although the Food Cor- 
poration of India under its consti- 
tution has jurisdiction over the 
entire country, and I brought this 
to the notice of Ramkishan, he told 
me he could prohibit our operations 
in Punjab 


We wanted to study adequate 
facilities for storage ın a surplus 


State like Punjab so that the grain ^" 


could be stored properly and I was 
prepared even to give an under- 
taking that the grain would not be 
moved out of the State without the 
consent of the government Even 
this was not permitted, with the 
result that in subsequent years thé 
Government of Punjab had com- 
mandeered even school buildings for 
storing grain. 
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When the Food Corporatıon of 
Indıa wanted to get into the ground- 
nut operatıons ın Gujarat, Balwant- 
rai Mehta, who was then the Chief 
Minister, was willing to allow us 
the operatıon on the condıtıon that 
half of the profits were handed over 
to the Gujarat Government Even 
our operations of transporting rice 
from Andhra to Kerala became 
inefficient as the Collectors in each 
District could stall the movement 
or delay it as much as possible by 
giving all kinds of instructions to 
the rice millers on the advice of the 
mınısters 


O.. of the reasons that rice was 


not permitted to be moved out of 


Andhra smoothly was the differen- 
ces between the Centre and the 
State. The Centre was making 
monthly allocations of wheat but 
would not send it The Andhra 
Chief Minister brought this to my 
notice and when I had a discussion 
at the Centre, I was told that the 
quotas had lapsed, so how could 
the people eat the May quota in 
July!. So- the Andhra Government 
wanted to punish the Centre by 
obstructing the movements These 
quotas were being allotted month 
by month and this was irrational 
At one time, there were only three 
or four days' dangerously low stocks 
in Kerala godowns which had 
brought the whole State under 
rationing The limit of the stocks 
that we had in the godowns was not 
a secret, 


When I visited Cochin, I saw a 
board giving the exact stocks that 
we had ın hand and traders with 
this information were manipulating 
the market prices I had to pass 
an order prohibitmg publication of 
our stocks. Because of the condi- 
tions of my appomtment, I had 
direct access to the minister which 
of course 1s denjed to many of the 
public sector executives The offi- 
cıals were uniformly courteous to 
me, but when I wanted to call on 
the Finance Minister, T.T Krishna- 
macharı, he refused to see me 
because of his personal differences 
with C, Subramaniam: he thought I 
was Subramaniam's man I had to 


“write a strong letter to him that I 


was coming to Delhi on government 
expense and if the Finance Mınıster 


of the country had no time to look 
at the problemsof a government cor- 
poration, I was only sorry for the 
country Ofcourse, I got a message 
immediately from the Finance Min- 
ister to come and see him 


Ultimately, the Food Corporation 
of India was reduced to a transport 
and godown agency of the Govern- 
ment of India and the process was 
completed when 18,000 government 
servants of the Food Department 
were transferred to it Such an ın- 
flux of people with a different 
culture and different practices, 
could not make the Food Cor- 
poration — efficient While the 
direct recruits to the Food Corpor- 
ation of India could be dismissed 
for their mefficiency, the others who 
came to the Food Corporation 
could only be thrown out by the 
President of India, and that only 
some time after theirdeath The 
conflicts between the Centre and the 
States, between munisters in the 
Central Cabinet could reduce the 
autonomy of the Food Corporation 
toa joke So, after a year, in spite 
of C Subramaniam’s persuasion to 
continue for three years, I resigned 
and issued a statement on the prob- 
lems of the Food Corporation It 
attracted great attention 1n the press 
and editorials were written and 
when questions were raised in the 
Parliament, Subramaniam defended 
my right to issue the statement as a 
citizen 


M, next assignment was as Ch- 
airman of the LIC The first ques- 
tion I asked my predecessor, Bhide, 
was how many lives had been insu- 
red in the country. He said he did 
not know, and the LIC could only 
give information about the number 
of policies. This was a shocking 
revelation to me as I myself had 40 
policies on my life to oblige many 
agents and a policy did not mean a 
person The LIC, after 14 years 
of nationalisation, had not cared to 
find out how many people had been 
covered by insurance The first 
thing that I had to do was to call 
all the senior executives and define 
what exactly the objectives of the 
L I C. should be, 


(1) to cover every year an in- 
creasing number of people 
and provide social security to 


them even at their own ex- 
pense and, 


(2) to mobilise increasingly larger 
resources from the people for 
long term mvestments 


It was a surprise to me that after 
nationalisation, the government 
itself had not measured the perfor- 
mance of this autonomous body 
from this angle 


Once the objectives were defined 
ıt was necessary to reorient the per- 
formance of officers, the staff, the 
development officers and agents to 
achieve these objectives I had to 
negotiate with each class of people 
m the organisation, officers, em- 
ployees, development officers and 
agents, to meet their demands but 
every time this was conceded only 
when each section of the LIC was 
willing to fulfil the objectives The 
result was that the business of 
LIC, which was stagnating at Rs 
800 crores for 14 years, shot up to 
Rs 1900 crores 1n two years 


T, LIC was autonomous in 
many ways It could have an un- 
reahstic approach to the labour 
problem prohibiting its employees 
from appearing privately for examı- 
nations to further their prospects, 
suspending people mdiscriminately, 
a suspension which was made in 
1959 continued till 1969 — perhaps 
the worst possible treatment to the 
employees ın the public sector Gov- 
ernment with allits laudable policies 
of taking care of labour was comp- 
letely indifferent to the conditions in 
many of the public sector units. No 
doubt this hardened the attitudes 
of labour and encouraged irrespon- 
sible behaviour. 


The LIC could refuse claims 
unjustly by framing all kind of rules 
and regulations and lakhs of claıms 
were kept pending Even when High 
Courts passed strictures against the 
LIC for refusing some claims, 
government did not bother to inter- 
fere There was a claim of an Air 
Force officer who got killed in 
military action in Egypt and the 
LIC. denied the money on the 
grounds that the officer should have 
informed them and paid the extra 
premium for engaging himself ın 
war activities In spite of the Fin- 
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ance Munister directly writing to 
the Chairman, the Chairman had 
rejected the claim on the ground of 
autonomy I found that as a Chair- 
man, I had the discretionary powers 
to sanction this, and I ımmediately 
reversed the decision as the pre- 
vious one was inhuman 


One day, a young man with a 
“Paramvır Chakra’ on his visiting 
card came to see me with a com- 
plaint that he was being charged 
extra premium He explained to me 
that he had lost his limb 1n the last 
Pakistan war and thereafter sent to 
Bonn as Military Attache where he 
got both his artificial limb and an 
International Driving Licence He 
had driven to the office m his car 
and walked up to my room to 
ask why he should be charged extra 
premium I called m the Actuary 
and asked hım why the extra pre- 
mium was levied on army person- 
nel The answer was that they were 
exposed to more hazards. When I 
pointed out to him that this young 
man who was driving a car was 
exposing the rest of society to more 
hazards he consented and said that 
we could consider his case specially 
The young man turned round and 
told me, ‘not for me, Sir, but for 
my class of people’ When the 
Bangla-Desh war came, I unilateral- 
ly announced that all extra pre- 
mium levied on army personnel 
since independence would be with- 
drawn retrospectively 


| | e had a Group Insurance Policy 
coming from a conservancy staff of 
the Bangalore Municipal Corpora- 
tion and we had levied Rs. 2 extra 
per thousand on each life. I was 
surprised at this decision and called 
for an explanation. I was told that 
they were carrying on a hazardous 
occupation I felt humiliated that 
a section of the people who suffered 
hazards for the lives of the com- 
munity by beimg sweepers and 
scavengers had to pay an extra pre- 
mium because of their occupation 
But, later, to my surprise I found 
40 other occupations of social ım- 
portance in the country like nurses 
working in TB and leprosy hos- 
pitals, railways guards, etc., who 
had been similarly treated and 
during the Centenary celebrations I 
had to announce that premium 
extras on all other occupations 


except circus artists and pilots would 
be withdrawn. 


Here was a case of an institution 
which had been brought into exis- 
tence by the government to carry 
out certain objectives but was 
entirely indifferent to any issue 
What I found was that nobody in 
government objected to my deci- 
sions of this type but nobody asked 
me to take them Considermg that 
large scale investments in water 
supply, dramage, rural electrifica- 
tion and housing would be the best 
investments for human bemes, 
durıng 2 years of my term, I diver- 
ted nearly Rs 250 crores for these 
schemes After me, however, gov- 
ernment tried to minimise the role 
of the LIC by asking 1t to pass 
more of the funds to itself How 
far 1s an institution like the L.I C, 
which can be a powerful instru- 
ment for socio-economic transfor- 
mation, being helped by govern- 
ment to play its role effectively? 


M., of my trips to Delhı were 
to get government’s concurrence for 
the wage settlements that we had 
arrıved at after bılateral negotia- 
tions It was an humiliating experi- 
ence to be told that the agreement 
would not be acceptable to govern- 
ment after the hard bargaining and 
the settlement we had arrived at 
with the employees. How could 
any Chairman function. under these 
conditions. At one point of time 
there was a difference of opinion 
between the officials of the ministry 
and myself for a wage agreement 
and the Finance Minister had called 
me for discussions. I had to tell 
him bluntly that hereafter it would 
be better that the officials of the 
ministry themselves carried on 
these negotiations 


Ihe efficient working of the 
organisation was very often tamper- 
ed with. by officials at Delhi who 
could not see beyond their noses 
These officials represented on the 
Board of Directors were quite will- 
ıng to reverse the decisions ap- 
proved by them as Directors from 
their chairs ın Delhi. Government 
often took a populist attitude to- 
wards labour but in a public sector 
organisation they have yet to 
change the culture of labour or 
methods of settlıng their disputes, 


if the public sector has a social 
responsibility to discharge. : 


There was another mstance where 
the LIC. had been taxed wrongly 
and it wanted to appeal to the 
supreme Court. The governmeut 
suggested that two government 
departments should not fight each 
other. I pointed out that I could 
not agree as it was my duty to 
protect the policy holders interest 
and I won my point and the matter 
was settled by negotiation In the 
LIC, because I had direct access 
to the Finance Mınıster over the 
heads of the officials and I enjoyed 
his confidence, my functioning was 
easy. But, unfortunately, my suc- 
cessors did not have that privilege, 
with the result that ım the eyes of 
government officers even the Chair- 
man of the LIC. does notcarry 
the weight that he 1s entitled to as 
the head of a premier financial 
institution. The temptation to inter- 
fere with the investments of L I.C. 
were fortunately not there after the 
Chagla Commission. 


| hen banks were nationalised 
my first thought was to get out of 
banking I knew the Chairmen 
would not be able to function 
They would be reduced to the 
position of head clerks, and Under 
Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries 
in the government would decide 
banking policies. If the Finance 
Minister in this country had given 
them proper status and given them 
free access to him, banking policies 
in this country would have been 
more realistic But the process of 
inducting government culture has 
damaged the personalised services 
of banks and most of them are run 
like government departments, frus- 
trating the people of the country. 


After all these experiences, when 
I became Minister both of Railways 
as well as Heavy Industry and, 
later, Minister of Industry, I want- 
ed to change the culture ın the 
units under me I had introduced 
a pattern of working in the Secre- 
tarat which was like a Holding 
Company Frequent meetings were 
held with the chief executives, who 
had free access to me at any time 
The pattern was changed by giving 
them targets, looking into their 
problems, discussing policies and 
giving full freedom to them so far 
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as operations were concerned and 
holding ourselves entirely respon- 
sible for failures As a Minister for 
Industry/Heavy Industry I would 
not have succeeded but for the 
success of these institutions I was 
prepared to take their failures as 
my own and publicly defend them 
when they were ın the right. 


We are yet to establish a kind of 
relationship between the Parliament 
and the public sector institutions 
Very often they get maligned for 
nothing and this creates consider- 
able demoralisation, as has happen- 
ed recently in the three units of 
Heavy Industry which were making 
profits m the previous years but 
have now started going into deep 
red once again The temptation 
for members of Parliament to inter- 
fere even with promotions or ap- 
pointments is very great Ministers 
do succumb to these pressures and 
to anonymous letters, without ever 
attempting to go’ into the truth 
Even in the absence of clear-cut 
government policies, many of these 
autonomous bodies have ceased to 
function and are being managed ‘by 
the officials’, This has created a 
serious loss of faith in the people 
and a questioning of whether gov- 
ernment can continue in a business 
if it does not know about it But, 
unfortunately, while bodies like 
SAIL were set up with complete 
autonomy, they did not behave any 
better and again become bureau- 
cratic, making functioning of the 
individual units under them difficult 
and sometimes impossible. 


The time has come when it 1s 
necessary to define the goals of each 
of these units, measure their per- 
formance ın terms of these goals, 
establish a relationship between the 
mınıster, his secretariat and these 
public sector units Very often a 
minister might be able to defend 


- them on the floor of the House but 


when these executives appear before 
the Public Accounts Committee or 
the Estimates Committee, 1t 1s not 
the minister who is examined, but 
those who are working ın these 
institutions If there were a failure, 
the’ mınıster himself should have 
been held responsible and the 
minister who 1s not able to take 
this responsibility does not deserve 
to be there. 


Essentials 


KARAN SINGH 


IN a system like ours where we are 
seeking to harness both the public 
and the private sectors to turther 
economic development, and are 
commutted to an increasingly central 
role for the public sector, the whole 
question of efficient management of 
governmental undertakings assumes 
crucial importance Ideological 
considerations apart, an inefficient 
public sector would ensure the 
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failure of our developmental plans 
with all the economic and political 
consequences that this would entail 
It 1s therefore necessary that much 
more attention be given to the 
efficient management of the public 
sector 1n which, over the last thirty 
years, billions of rupees have been 
invested This money represents a 
vast sacrifice so far as the poverty 
stricken people of the country are 
concerned, a sacrifice made in the 
hope that the investment will lead 
to a more prosperous India for 
posterity However, the manner in 
which many public undertakings are 
run jis a cause for deep concern, 
and this constitutes a heavy burden 
upon the economy already saddled 
with a rapidly growing population. 


While governmental undertakings 
have got to be administered ın such 
a manner that responsibility and 
accountability to Parliament iş 
maintamed, there must be sufficient 
flexibility to ensuie that the organi- 
sations function efficiently and are 
able to adopt modern management 
methods and technological ınnova- 
tions. Government departments are 
notorious for their rigidity and 
obsession with rules to an extent 
that the whole system seems to be 
in constant danger of drowning in 
a bottomless ocean of red tape The 
hierarchical bureaucracy of govern- 
ment ıs by very definition rigid 
and unimaginative, and is not at all 
suited to the culture of industrial 
development which requires a total- 
ly different perspective towards or- 
ganisation and growth lt is to 
bridge this gap that the concept of 
autonomous bodies has grown since 
the early days of mdependence as 
an instrument for expanding the 
production of goods and services in 
a polity based on democratic social- 
ism. 


| uis an autonomous body 
should combıne responsibility and 
accountability on the one hand with 
flexibility of operation and freshness 
of approach on the other Unfor- 
tunately, as happens in so many 
spheres of life, there 1s a wide gulf 
between the ideal and the actual, 
and in practice the ‘autonomy’ of 
these public sector organisations 1s 
often grossly diluted to the extent 
of virtual negation by a variety of 


factors Prominent among these are 
the domination of their boards by 
cıvil servants who are there for only 
a limited period of time and are 
generally unable to appreciate the 
dynamics of growth. 


Despite some steps that were 
taken to try and rationalise recruit- 
ment to the public sector from 
government as well as the open 
market, this has met with only 
lımited success Ina large number 
of undertakings the old situation 
still persists whereby a Joint Sec- 
retary 1s an ex-officio member of 
the board, and although technically 
he is only one among many mem- 
bers, in fact he tends to dominate 
the proceedings because of his spe- 
cial relationship with the nodal 
ministry Similarly, senior officers 
of the Finance Munistry continue 
to play an unduly important role 
on the boards of autonomous bodies 
despite the fact that most under- 
takings have full time financial ad- 
visers of their own. 


7, problem revolves around 
the whole mechanics of parlıament- 
ary control. Thereis no question 
about the competence of Parlia- 
ment to look into the functioning 
of the public sector, generally, and 
in particular, through the Public 
Undertakings Commnuttee, because 
in a parliamentary system the entire 
government is ultimately responsi- 
ble to the legislature. However, ıt 
seems to me that adequate conven- 
tions have still not been built up to 
ensure that while parliamentary 
control remains unimpaired, situa- 
tions are avoided 1n which questions 
relating to the day to day adminis- 
tration of various public sector 
undertakings are raised 1n a manner 
as may adversely affect or inhibit 
their administration. This ıs a deli- 
cate field, but 1t does require closer 
attention than it has received so 
far. 


The most ımportant problem, 
however, seems to me to be the re- 
luctance on the part of the political 
leadership to genuinely respect the 
autonomy of the public sector. I 
know from personal experience 
how critically important it is that 
the minister goes out of his way to 
scrupulously respect and foster this 
autonomy. Otherwise, 1n our power 


oriented system, there 1s an almost 
irresistible tendency for the autono- 
mous bodies to become mere exten- 
sions of the ministry and thus negate 
their entire raison d'etre. The temp- 
tation for the ministers or, if they 
are ineffective, the senior civil ser- 
vants to dominate the public. sector 
is very great and it needs a consci- 
ous effort at the highest level to re- 
fraı from doing so 


If I may be permitted to draw 
upon my persona] experience over 
a decade ago, when in the late 60s 
I was involved ın the tourism/avia- 


tion breakthrough, I would say that. 


the success was largely due to the 
fact that the Ministry of Tourism 
and Civil Aviation functioned 
through genuinely autonomous cor- 
porations. Air India, Indian Airlines 
and later the International Airports 
Authority dealt with the vast bulk 
of matters relating to aviation, leav- 
ing only the Department of Civil 
Aviation. under the Ministry. Sımı- 
larly in. tourism, the India Tourism 
Development Corporation was the 
major instrument for developıng ex- 
pertise 1n various aspects of tourism 
and building up, in open competition 
with the private sector, a highly suc- 
cessful and profitable public sector 
chain of hotels and subsidiary acco- 
mmodation 


I would like to dwell for a while 
on the India Tourism Development 
Corporation, because it came into 
being immediately after I joined the 
Cabinet ın 1967, as a result ofa 
merger of three smaller corporations 
that had been floated earlier. My 
first task was to try and induct into 
the new Corporation men of out- 
standing talent and ability, so that 
it could rise above the bureaucratic 
traditions and procedures of the 
Department of Tourism and break 
entirely new ground For this pur- 
pose I spread my net wide to cover 
not only people living in India but 
also highly successful Indians who 
were pursuing their professions ab- 
road 1n the absence of suitable open- 
ings and incentives in their own 
country 


While I will desist from naming ' 


names, there 1s no doubt that it was 
the influx of these committed and 
skilled people ın various disciplines 
that resulted in the remarkably suc- 
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cessful breakthrough 1n tourism, both 
as far as accommodation as well as 
1nternational tourism promotion were 
concerned Having brought them to- 
getherin the Corporaion, however, 
I made it a point to resp.ct and en- 
courage its autonomy nnd tried to 
confine my roleto evolving policy 
guidelines 1n close consultation with 
this brains trust The result of all this 
was that in the short span of four 
years the ITDC became one of the 
most successful] public sector under- 
takings of its kind anywhere in the 
world, and was able to compete fav- 
ourably even with vast mternational 
hotel chains 


The moral of the story, of course, 
ıs that the political leadership has a 
special responsibility when it comes 
to autonomous bodies If it inter- 
feres too much ıt will succeed ın 
destroyıng whatever initiative. and 
imagination there may be in 
the organisation, and ultimately 
reducing it to virtually an extension 
of the mmistry On the other hand, 
if the political leadership does not 
take enough interest ın these bodies, 
or gives them low priority, then 
inevitably either the bureaucracy in 
the ministry will start dominating 
them or they may get completely 
out of control and end ın disaster 


It 1s necessary that a delicate bal- 
ance should be struck between too 
little and too much involvement, 
but in view of our somewhat un- 
happy experience since indepen- 
dence, ıt is my feeling that if any- 
thing the error should be on the side 
of less rather than more interfer- 
ence Autonomy, like so many con- 
cepts in a democratic system, 1s not 
easy to define in precise terms 
There 1s a subtle and complex web 
of relationship between the minister, 
the civil servants ın the ministry 
and the personnel of the autono- 
mous body, and itis ultimately the 
responsibility of the mınıster to see 
that these relationships work suc- 
cessfully ın the broader national 
interest 


A final point needs to be made, 


: Autonomy of public sector bodies 


should not mean merely that power 
vested ın the government 1S trans- 
ferred to the Chief Executive with- 
out further devolution I have come 


across instances where ın the name 
of autonomy the chief executive 
becomes a virtual dictator and con- 
centrates so much power ın his own 
hands that the entire functioning of 
the unit gets distorted Autonomy 
must be looked upon in the broader 
context of devolution of power and 
authority throughout the organıs- 
ation, so that there 1s a sense of par- 
ticipation and creative involvement 
at alllevels Public sector undertak- 
ings should ın fact be models of such 
devolution, and should also encour- 
age workers participation im manage- 
ment at the highest level I was 
perhaps the first minister to appoint a 
workers’ representative on the Board 
ofthe newly formed International 
Airports Authority of India 


Ayır from symbolic partıcıp- 
ation at the highest level, what 1s 
really needed 1s a much more hu- 
man and effective personnel policy 
ın the autonomous corporations 
While salarywise the employees are 
usually far better off than most, 
there 1s a lack of a rational policy 
regarding promotions and lateral 
recruitment In my view, this policy 
should give preference to existing 
employees on seniority-cum-merit, 
but also provide for lateral recruit- 
ment where a suitable person is not 
available from within. the organis- 
ation. Indeed, the ability to recruit 
outstanding talent from the open 
market 1s particularly necessary jn a 
sphere like tourism or international 
aviation where the undertaking 1s 
functioning ın a highly competitive 
situation 


The whole exercise has in fact to 
be viewed as part of the broader 
ımperatıve to restructure the pro- 
cesses of government in order to 
make them more responsive to chan- 
ging needs and circumstances We 
live in a world where the only cer- 
tainty is that of change itself All 
sorts of new and unexpected factors 
are entering the situation, and it ıs 
essential that we must break away 
from the rigid structures of our 
colonial past and move into more 
imaginative and dynamic formul- 
ations Ideally, the ministers should 
have the ability and integrity to be 
able to lead this important move- 
ment under the umbrella of a care- 
fully structured national policy on 
autonomous undertakings 
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The latest example 


MEHRA MASANI 


IT was about forty years ago that 
Lionel Fielden, the first Controller 
of Broadcasting, proposed that All 
India Radio must move towards an 
autonomous status on the lines of 
the BBC from which he had been 
recruited to head the Indian State 
Broadcasting Service, as it was then 
known Since those early days, the 
demand for an autonomous status 
for AIR grew in volume, both 
among broadcasters and the public, 
because, as time went by, it became 
clear that a government department 
could not, and would not provide 
the quality of information and enter- 
tamment or the variety of instruc- 
tion which the Indian people could 
justifiably expect from a public 
broadcasting service 


It was In response to this grow- 
ing demand, based on increasing 
public disappointment and annoy- 
ance, that Mrs Gandhi, as Mınıs- 
ter of Information and Broadcasting, 
appointed, in 1964, the Committee 
on Broadcasting & Information 
Media, better known as the Chanda 
Committee She appointed, as Chair- 
man and members of the Com- 
mittee, persons competent and ex- 
perienced in parliamentary, admın- 
istrative and academic life and 
assured the Committee that she 
would accept its unanimous recom- 
mendations for an alteration in 
AIR’s structure But, alas, by the 
time the Committee's report on 
Radio and TV was presented in 
1966, Mrs Gandhi had become 
Prime Minister and had no time for 
broadcasting and ıts problems She 
found it convenient to be persuaded 
by her mınısterial colleagues that 
the Commuttee's proposal to create 
autonomous corporations to provide 
the radio and TV services was pre- 
mature and dangerous 


So matters stood when the Janata 
Party in its election manifesto, 
issued in 1977, committed itself to 
‘genuine autonomy’ for radio and 
TV. It could hardly have done 
otherwise considering the manner ın 
which the media had treated the 
opposition and its leaders during 
the Emergency. Hope was rekindled 
in the possibility of a radical change 
in the structure and functioning of 
our broadcasting service and this 
was encouraged by the appointment, 
in August 1977, of a Working Group 
on Autonomy for AIR and Door- 
darshan under the chairmanship of 
BG Verghese The Group recom- 
mended, in its report presented in 
March 1978, the establishment of a 
National Broadcast Trust (NBT) to 
run the broadcasting service and to 
provide conditions to ensure free- 
dom of information and the expres- 
sion of diverse views, including 
those in opposition to the govern- 
ment. 


The Report was widely welcomed 
despite certain reservations on some 
aspects of the structure of the NBT. 
Doubts were also expressed on 
whether the government would 
accept the recommendation for the 
grant of full autonomy to the Trust, 
given the reluctance of authority, 
all the world over, to part with 
power, and the incomplete commit- 
ment to democratic values on the 
part of Indian politicians and public 
alike But we hoped that the Janata 
Party and its government had real- 
ised that ıt was only through the 
grant of genuine autonomy that the 
misuse of radio and TV by a future 
government could be prevented. 


As time passed, with no action 
on the Report of the Working 
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Group, which we were told was be- 
ing processed ın the Minıstry of I 
& B, doubts returned only to be 
confirmed by the provisions of the 
Prasar Bharati Bill introduced re- 
cently ın Parliament and now be- 
ıng considered by a Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament In spite 
of what political personages and 
official spokesmen have declared, 
the Bill does not fulfil the election 
pledge as ıt was understood by 
people interested in the media At 
his recent press conference in New 
Delhi, Advani, Munister for I & B, 
stated that the Prasar Bharati Bill 
was entirely ın lime with what the 
Janata Party had promised because 
the Party’s concept of autonomy 
was in keeping with the Chanda 
Committee's recommendations 


Í, might bring some comfort to 
the members of that Committee 
that thirteen years after 1t presented 
ıts report to the government ıt has 
come round to ımplementıng ıt. But 
if ıt was the Chanda Committee’s 
report that the government was 
pledged to implement, two ques- 
tions arise: why was it not imple- 
mented immediately and why was it 
necessary to waste time and money 
on appointing the Working Group? 
It is apparent that, unwilling to 
implement the Verghese Group’s 
recommendations, the Government 
of India 1s now taking shelter be- 
hind the Chanda Committee’s re- 
port 


But, that report is no longer rele- 
vant In the thirteen years that have 
gone by much has occurred to make 
ıt out of date It was presented in 
1966 and during the time ıt was 
under preparation, Indira Gandhi 
was Minister for I & B. Radio and 
TV programmes were far more 
liberal and far less propagandist for 
the government than they had ever 
been Throughout the report the 
Committee presumed that the same 
enlightened policies would be pur- 
sued and im its recommendations 
regarding the powers of the govern- 
ment with regard to the appomt- 
ment of the Chairman and members 
of the Board of Directors and with 
regard to the issue of directives, it 

“repeated again and again the hope 
that the powers would be exercised 
intelligently and in the best interest 
of broadcasting 


After 1969, the government chan- 
ged its policy of liberalisation. 
Indira Gandhi was a Prime Mınıster 
who regarded herself as vulnera- 
ble to attack by ‘the syndicate’ and 
reversed her own earlier policies 
From then until 1977 we saw what 
government authority over broad- 
casting meant and it 1s no longer 
possible to accept any provisions 
which are based on the govern- 
ment’s good faith This 1s why cons- 
titutional and legal safeguards are 
necessary to ensure authority 


I provisions of the  Prasar 
Bharati Bill have been published 
and commented upon m the press, 
on radio and TV and at public 
meetings All the same, 1t is neces- 
sary to examine some of the points 
on which the Bill falls short of the 
demand and expectations for a full 
and genume autonomy, and to ex- 
plam why it is not acceptable to 
those who want our broadcastıng 
service to grow and flourish 


First of ali, there 1s the funda- 
mental difference of approach to 
the concept of accountability 
Every society, even one in which 
broadcasting 1s run by private com- 
mercial companies, exercises control 
over broadcastıng through the pro- 
vision of technical facilities to 
broadcast Governments allot sec- 
tions of the radio frequency spect- 
rum in return for promises of edi- 
torial restraint, balanced coverage, 
and so forth In authoritarian re- 
gımes, the control 1s exercised by 
the government itself but ın demo- 
cratic societies the stress, 1ncreas- 
ingly, ison public as distinct from 
government control and on freedom 
of broadcasters from direct govern- 
ment interference The instrument 
used to achieve such independence 
has been a controlling Board of 
Directors, consisting of members 
who are broadly representative of 
the variety of interests ım a society 
without being politically tied 


In line with this modern way of 
thinking, the Working Group did 
not recognise any role for the 
government ın our broadcasting sys- 
tem It recommended the establish- 
ment of the NBT asa Trustee for 
the people of India This recom- 
mendation was based on the sound 
principle that a monopoly broad- 


casting service should not have an 
editorial policy It must be a forum 
for the expression of diverse views 
aud the Trustees were expected to 
ensure this even 1n opposition to 
the government’s views 


The Prasar Bharati Bill, however, 
assumes that government must pre 
vent ‘abuse to autonomy’ by the 
Board, who, then, 1s to prevent 
misuse by the political and executive 
authority which autonomy was ex- 
pected to check? Defining the Bill, 
the government has argued that 
autonomy can only be granted on 
the basis of accountability to Parlia- 
ment but it assumes that this can 
only be through the government It 
admits that it 1s the government 
which will be accountable to Parlia- 
ment, not the Corporation, and, 
moreover, the government will be 
responsible to Parliament even for 
day to day matters With all respect 
to Parliament, is it seriously con- 
tended that 1ts members have the 
knowledge and understanding of 
a highly specialised activity like 
broadcasting? 


The media of communication do 
not have to be accountable to any 
authority — only to the people — 
for anything they do Broadcasting 
decisions should thus be taken by 
people who are socially accountable 
as distinct from those who are 
politically accountable This dis- 
tinguishes media power from politi- 
cal power Pressures on broad- 
casters from political sources must 
be known to the public Several of 
the flaws ın the Prasar Bharati Bill 
can be traced to this fundamenta! 
difference in approach to the res- 
ponsibilities of the media 


i the case of Directives The 
Prasar Bharati Bill gives govern- 
ment complete power to issue 
directives on any issue There is 
no attempt to define and limit the 
scope of such directives against 
indiscriminate, politically motivated 
intervention by government. The 
Chanda Committee’s report says, 
‘The scope of government’s autho- 
rity should be clearly defined and 
be free of ambiguity’ Explamıng 
its stand, the government says that 
in the UK the government has 
the same power visa vis the BBC. 
This is a specious argument con- 
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sidering that except during the war 
years the power has been used 
about half a dozen, times imn fifty 
years Is the Government of India 
prepared to lay down a limit? The 
provision that such directives would 
be placed before Parliament gives 
little comfort because if there 1s an 
interval of two or three months, or 
even weeks, such mischief as may 
be done cannot be undone 


V another argument advanced 
by the Munister for I & B claims 
that since an elected government 
should hold itself responsible for 
‘unhealthy practices and distortions’ 
it must retain the power of vetoing 
programmes and issuing directives 
The assurance that such powers 
would be used only when necessary 
ignores the fact that even a single 
prohibition imposed on an organi- 
sation or within it can corrode the 
whole output because it saps the 
will of the staff to exercise its 
professional judgment Nothing 1s 
easier than to follow directives 


It is also contended by members 
of the Janata Party that it 1s ım- 
practical to apply standards of 
autonomy prevalent in other coun- 
tries because of the developing state 
of our economy and politically un- 
stable conditions. This 1s exactly 
the argument used by totalitarian, 
authoritarian, one-party dictator- 
ships to justify their control of the 
press and the denial of freedom of 
speech If a free and purely auto- 
nomous broadcasting service 1s a 
danger to a developing society, the 
logical outcome would be suppres- 
sion of the freedom of the press 
Mrs Gandhi ımposed press censor- 
ship durmg the Emergency because 
she carried this argument to its 
logical conclusion 


Another device to prevent ‘un- 
healthy practices and distortions’ 1s 
the power reserved by the govern- 
ment for appointing the Chairman, 
the Members of the Board, the 
Chief Executive and even the Com- 
plaints Board The autonomous 
functioning of a public body de- 
pends on the capacity of those in 
charge to assert and exercise their 
authority and independence. The 
personality of the Chairman 1s all 
important To ensure that political 
appointments were not made, the 


Working Group recommended that 
the Chairman should be appointed 
by the President on the advice of a 
panel consisting of the Chief Justice 
of India, the Lokpal and the Chair- 
man of the University Grants Com- 
mission The Prasar Bharati Bill 
provides that the appointment 
should be made by the President, 
not with their concurrence, but in 
consultation with the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha and the Chairman of 
the Rajya Sabha Thus, in fact, 
the government wil make the 
appointment 


Claiming that broadcasting in 
India would be ‘more autonomous’ 
(sic) than the BBC, the Prime 
Minister said that the Chairman of 
the BBC’s Board of Governors can 
be appointed by the government 
without consultation with anybody. 
But the PM forgets that no Prime 
Minister of the UK could appoint 
an unsuitable Chairman without 
having to face a public outcry and 
fierce opposition ın Parliament 
These are much greater restraining 
mfluences than consultation with 
persons who are, more likely than 
not, political figures belonging to 
the party ın power The appoint- 
ment of the Chairman will thus be 
suspect and thereby affect the credi- 
bility of the broadcasting service 


f 


T, procedure suggested by the 
Workıng Group for the selection 
of members of the Board was to 
ensure a national approach The 
Prasar Bharati Bill provides for their 
appointment by the President with- 
out consulting any authority 


The Chief Executive, who should 
be appointed by the Board will, 
under the provisions of the Prasar 
Bharati Bill, be appointed by the 
government in consultation with 
the Chairman, himself appointed by 
the government 


Asıfthis were not sufficient to 
protect the government's interests, 
two Secretaries - those of Fınance 
andI & B — are to be ex-officio 
members of the Board A good sug- 
gestion of the Working Group, to 
have a Complaints Board appointed 
by the Chief Justice of India to in- 
vestigate complaints against the Cor- 
poration of bias, incorrect reporting 
and so forth, has been retained but 


the Complaints Board, under the 
Bill, would be appointed by the very 
Corporation against which it is ex- 
pected to hear complaints! 


oan next the financial powers 
of Prasar Bharati. By government 
retaining financial control, the Cor- 
poration 1s dented the essential right 
to decide its priorities While the 
Working Group suggested that the 
annual Budget of the NBT should 
be placed before Parliament for its 
scrutiny, the Prasar Bharatı- Bill 
provides that the Budget must be 
approved by government — that 1s 
by the Ministry of I & B — before 
it is sent to Parliament The Cor- 
poration would be accountable to 
government before Parliament 
Financial control by government 
means that officials will continue to 
scrutinize individual items and 
suggest cuts and interfere in the 
making of programme decisions 


In justification it is said that 
public funds will have to be given 
to the broadcasting service and 
Parliamentary control is thus i1nes- 
capable But the judiciary 1s also 
maintained by public money, yet 
Parhament has no authority to 
question its activities. The whole 
argument about parliamentary ac- 
countability 1s just a smoke screen 
for retaining government control. 


More depressing to contemplate 
than anything else 1s the effect on 
the staff of the broadcasting corpor- 
ation For decades we have believed 
and hoped that an autonomous 
broadcasting corporation, free from 
political and bureaucratic pressures, 
would be able to attract staff spe- 
cially qualified for broadcasting as 
distinct from civil servants But to 
achieve that, the entire recruitment 
procedure and conditions of work 
would have to be radically changed. 
According to the Bull, however, 


government would lay down the | 


rules to be followed for the appoint- 
ment of recruitment boards and 
even the procedure to be followed 
by them would have to be approved 
by government for the recruitment 
of certain posts 

Thus, civil service procedures 
would continue to be followed for 
the selection of technical and pro- 
duction personnel and would lead 
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tothe recruitment of those meant 
for civil service careers who can 
never look on broadcasting as a 
profession AIR and Doordarshan 
would continue to engage staff com- 
mitted to a philosophy of obedience 
to an outside political. group — the 
rulers of the country It will con- 
tinue to be ruled by a hierarchy of 
values consistent with the function 
it 1s obliged to perform ın an organ- 
isation dominated by the govern- 
ment News editors, for example, 
will continue to find it more con 
venient, and less risky, to reproduce 
a report 1ssued by the Press Infor- 
mation Bureau or some agency of 
government rather than use their 
own Judgment and take ınıtıatıve to 
report incidents Of controversial 
significance There is justification 
for the prevalent idea that authority 
militates  agamst credibility If 
Prasar Bharati says what 1t 1s obliged 
to say, it will be considered untrue 
or biased. 


The staff of Prasar Bharati 
brainwashed into accepting their 
role as servants of the government, 
would very easily accept, as the 
broadcasting staff does today, that 
it is part of their duty to lighten the 
burdens of government and to avoid 
the broadcast of any matter which 
might embarrass or mconvenience 
it. To add to this climate of con- 
formism, there will be the directives 
issued by government from time to 
time to Jeave no doubt in the minds 
of those who work in the ‘autono- 
mous’ corporation, who is their real 
boss. 


A gains: this background, it 1s 
not surprising that the Bill makes 
na mention of the decentralisation 
of broadcasting to the local or dis- 
trict level which, as all professional 
broadcasters agree, 1s essential for 
effective communication with rural 
people. The Government of India 


" bas always resisted the decentralisa- 


tion of authority to levels where its 
control may not be complete. This 
despite the present government's 


, claim to serve the rural masses 


Without decentralisation, the broad- 
casting service will continue to 
serve a small urban audience, 1gnor- 
ıng the pressing need for informa- 
tion, entertainment and instruction 
for rural men, women and children. 
After fifty years of broadcasting, 


radio programmes reach about 20 
per cent of our people who are for- 
tunate enough to own a radio set or 
have access to one. Prasar Bharati, 
run as an organ of government, 1s 
unlikely to extend listening where | it 
IS most needed 


In spite of all the evidence to 
the contrary the government pro- 
fesses that the autonomy granted by 
the Prasar Bharatı Bill will be gen- 
ume We could have given the 
government the benefit of the doubt 
if the record of AIR and Door- 
darshan during the past two years 
had not been so dismal There was 
nothing to prevent the government 
from allowing broadcasters the free- 
dom to exercise ther professional 
Judgment in the selection of news, 
subjects for comment, and their 
treatment In fact, it was difficult 
to discern any difference ın the 
style of functioning of the media 
after the change in government 
Discussion of controversial issues 1s 
still inhibited and the bias ın favour 
of the party ın power 1s still evident. 
Yes, there were election broadcasts 
and the leaders of opposition parties 
were permitted to have their say 
Statements of opposition leaders 
were covered in the news All this 
appeared very liberal after the Emer- 
gency but that is not what we meant 
by autonomy 


T. recent decision to ask the 
Secretary of the Ministry of I & B 
to hold addıtional charge of the 
posts of Director General, AIR and 
Director General, Doordarshan 1s 
not indicative of a policy of allow- 
ing professional broadcasters to run 
broadcasting It would also seem, 
from some guidelines issued by the 
Ministry of I & B to AIR and Door- 
darshan in early June, that a very 
restricted concept of autonomy is 
what the government and the Janata 
Party consider adequate 


We had been told that AIR 
and Doordarshan had already been 
asked long ago, when the Janata 
government took office, to provide 
‘a fair and balanced flow of infor- 
mation, ıncluding contrasting views, 
without advocating any opinion 
or ideology ° And, again, to allow 
"opposite points of view, including 
criticism of government policies and 
programmes and their 1mplementa- 


tion’ If these basic principles of 
broadcasting were not reflected in 
the output of the broadcasting 
services ın the last two years, it 1s 
because the staff did not heed and 
will not heed such guidelines issued 
by government because they do not 
belie ve that it means what ıt says 


Ayyy no difference in the 
programmes ıs noticeable since the 
guidelines were issued These guide- 
lines make it clear that the govern- 
ment does not propose to give the 
broadcasting corporation more 
power or flexibility than any other 
of its numerous public sector cor- 
porations engaged in trade or 
manufacture as if there 1s no diffe- 
rence m the conditions required for 
the production of broadcast pro- 
grammes and coal or fertilizers. 
LK. Advani stated that unlıke 
other public sector enterprises, 
Prasar Bharati’s Chairman could 
only be removed with the approval 
of the Supreme Court But there 
would be no need to remove a 
Chairman appointed by the govern- 
ment after making sure that he 
would be responsive to govern- 
ment's wishes. 


Two of the most 1mportant media. 
of communication and information 
are thus bemg placed inside a 
bureaucratic, centralised, monopoly 
corporation run on hierarchical 
principles It will be bound by all 
the constraints and controls which 
plague the working of public sector 
enterprises. Both to the staff and 
to the listening public ıt will seem 
that nothing has changed It is 
most unfortunate that a great op- 
portunity to devise a broadcasting 
system appropriate for the country’s 
needs 1s being mussed for want of 
political vision and ımagınatıon 


So where do we go from here? 
Obviously the battle, which we 
thought we had won, for full and 
genuine autonomy for broadcasting, 
will have to be resumed, first in 
the Joint Select Committee which 
can, if ıt so wills, remove the 
offending provisions in the Bill If 
the Committee fails to do so the 
public debate will have to go on — 
for a long time yet — until public 
opinion asserts itself and India gets 
a broadcasting service worthy ofa 
democratic society. 
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THE proposition that management 1s applicable to 
all areas of human endeavour has gained a measure 
of consensus 1n this country by now. India's public 
sector organisations have grown appreciably in a 
variety of ways durıng the last few years. Before 
independence, only a few enterprises were run, ow- 
ned and managed by the government It was only 
after independence that the Central Government 
started taking active interest in the industrial expan- 
sion of the economy through the State sector 


Here, the public enterprises have generally en- 
tered those areas where large scale investment ıs 
involved and the gestation period 1s long With the 
adoption of mixed economy as a development stra- 
tegy, the government initiated 1ndustrial projects for 
reasons of strategic ımportance, besides, of course, 
for purposes of acquiring economic dominance and 
salvaging the sick units of the private sector Today, 
with an 1nvestment of about Rs 13,000 crores 1n Cen- 
tral Government public enterprises, the commanding 
height of the public sector has become unquestion- 
able 1n the Indian economy. Its performance has 
become an important element for judging the health 


of economic conditions 1n the country. 


Government estimates show that the accumulated 
loss at the end of March, 1978 was Rs 1,240 crores 
which comes to more than 15 per cent of the total 
share capital. The Government's Report for the 
year 1977-78 on the performance of the Centre's 
commercial enterprises reveals a net loss of Rs 14 
crores during the year It 1s unfortunate that in the 
Indian economy, commercial enterprises of the 
government have not become an instrument of com- 
petition for private sector organisations. There has 
not been a full appreciation of the fact that the 
industries in which the public sector should creep in 
are those in which technology or the market 1nvolve 
large investment In a market structure which 1s apt 
to be oligopolistic, competition from the public sec- 
tor should have been considered as a desirable coun- 
terpoise. 


Khera's book on management and control in 
India's public enterprises 1s one of the pioneering 
works in the field. It mainly examines the various 
facets of management, particularly the higher mana- 
gement, of government undertakings in India 
While focussing on the managerial practices in them, 
the author also usefully discusses the universal 
principles involved In 12 chapters of the book, the 
author has described issues like pricing, communic- 
ation, control], personnel, delegation, etc What he 
wrote in 1964 on these and other related issues holds 
good even today as the basic structure of public 
enterprises as also their ethos (or the lack of ıt) still 
remain more or Jess the same, what with all kinds 


of progress made in fattening the size of the public 
sector. 


There is an interesting chapter on measurement of 
management ın which Khera discusses the various 
key components of the totality of management func- 
tron when ıt comes to evaluating its viability. ‘In a 
country like India, there is a particular need to 
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measure management on the economıcal use of the 
Tesources placed at its dısposal, interms of men, 
money and material This is an ımportant feature in 
the measurement of management because the 1mpro- 
per use of resources has often stood in the way of 
higher management attainmg the targets prescribed ? 
Among other things, the author lays empbasis on 
productivity, use of resources and employer-em- 
ployee relations as being crucial ın judging the qua- 
hty of management However, the book does not 
indulge in any kind of judgment analysis nor does it 
concern itself with whether India's enterprises have 
faltered or lacked 1n their performance Indeed, har- 
diy any opmion 1s given by the author on the mana- 
gerial issues handled by him 


The author attempts to describe the price policy 
as adopted ın certam important public enterprises 
While 1t 15 mentioned that we should not adhere to 
the traditional concept that public enterprises should 
not make profit on the basis that they are meant to 
serve the people and not to make a profit, we are 
left guessing as to what could be a really sound 
pricing policy The author, however, rightly believes 
that public enterprises have to play a more positive 
role ın the economic development of a country like 
India 


The country has been suffermg from an acute 
shortage ın capital for nvestment and developmental 
activities have, of necessity, to fall on the State. This 
makes 1t necessary for the State to realise a surplus 
from these undertakings to finance other develop- 
mental activities. The author goes on to argue that 
the public sector should make provision for expan- 
sion and for fresh new investments m other public 
enterprises by ploughing back the profits and not by 
taking loans or funds from outside sources 


Ihe book on investment decisions m India by 
Besant C Raj starts off with a well-summarised 
description of the role of public sector enterprises ın 
India's economy It mainly tells us about the me- 
chanics and implications mvolved ın project selec- 
tion ın the public sector Topics like capital budget- 
ing decisions, detailed project reports, evaluation 
criteria, etc, are discussed and analysed in a 
refreshingly intellectual manner. 


On the criteria for selection of projects, the au- 
thor remarks that ‘It is really surprising that the 
public sector enterprises which have been on the 
industrial scene since independence, have been func- 
tioning year after year without any specific corpor- 
ate objectives or goals ` According to him, the main 
criteria are (a) estimated demand for the product, 
and (b) commercial viability of the project He feels 
that the modern sophisticated methods like the 


. Present Value Method are seldom used in the project 


analysis of our public enterprises ‘It becomes a 
matter of paramount importance that investments 
undertaken with the limited quantum of resources 
available are selected with utmost care ’ There should 
therefore be a clear understanding with regard to 
the (1) laying down of priorities ın respect of the 


choice of investments, and (1i) criteria to be fulfilled 
by the investment opportunities selected In fact, the 
problem of setting priorities has two facets, vız, 
essentiality of the investment and postponabılıty of 
the investment, though selection of projects also 
involves detailed exercise in economic, commercial, 
technical and financial analysis 


An interesting pomt made by the author is that 
the cut-off rate for a public enterprise should be 
based on its cost of capital which means the rent 
payable by the enterprise for the capital at use. As 
the total fueds ın public enterprises belong to the 
Government of India, this cost of capital is the cost 
of capital to the government Although the author 
attempts to estimate this cost, yet the calculation 
leaves much to be desired and ıt would be rather 
difficult to put any reliance on it as there are 
a number of 1mponderables which need to be taken 
into account while doing an exercise of this kind 


The author suggests that public industrial projects 
should be selected mainly on the basis of the 
national economic benefits and social considerations 
Also, different pricing strategies need to be used in 
public enterprises for achieving different purposes 
The other method for project selection could be to 
use the opportunity cost of funds to the economy 
though this agam becomes an academic exercise 
only. The author 11ghtly advocates the formulation 
of a definite statement of objectives along with a 
specific approach to capital budgeting decisions for 
public enterprises The bibliography contained ın 
the book 1s quite adequate 


The third book on management by Arvind Sharma 
1s the doctoral dissertation of the author submitted 
to the University of Birmingham It deals with 
the development of management practices in British 
public enterprises The author has also devoted a 
chapter or two on India's public enterprises though 
ına very perfunctory manner 


The author has selected five public corporations 
of Britain for this study and has analysed the data 
to some extent He remarks that ‘The adoption of 
the formal schemes of management development 
may 1n retrospect be seen to constitute an extension 
of the industries’ traming philosophy’ The author 
finds that the management process they entail 
1s fundamentally identical to that found ın private 
sector firms The fact of ownership 1s of no con- 
sequence to the general aims and approach that 
management trainmg m the nationalised industries 
may set for themselves 


Britain has a system of external institutions sup- 
porting the management development effort but 
that ıs not so ın India The author observes that 
the emphasis on management traming in Indian 
public enterprises 1s of relatively recent origm The 
book contains a number of pages explaining the 
methodology adopted in this study 


Navin Chandra Joshi 


PERFORMANCE OF INDIAN PUBLIC ENTER- 
PRISES A Scope Publication, 1978 


UNFORTUNATELY, though a mine of informa- 
tion and more often that not an objective study, this 
book is written ın an unreadable, unappealing text- 
book manner. The first eight chapters in, fact, which 
provide lengthy and pedantic definitions, have the 
flavour of unedited pamphlets awaiting a perfecting 
literary touch They are an excellent reference for 
whoever wants to know the bare details of the orga- 
nisational, market, goal, wage, management, func- 
tional, control and ideological structures of Indian 
public enterprise, but they are hardly analytical, 
critical or interesting 


A public enterprise is defined as ‘a productive 
entity/organisation which 1s owned and/or controlled 
by public authorities and whose output is mar- 
ketted’, wherein ‘productive entity/organisation’ 
refers to a decision-making unit with an explicit 
budget, and ownership or control to more than 50 
per cent of equity bemg held by a public authority 
Public enterprises exist for ‘the provision of merit 
goods for the satisfaction of merit wants’ whilst 
seeking to further the self-reliance, employment 
potential and equitable development of the economy 
The public enterprise sector has been created by 
means of ‘entrepreneurial substitution’ (when the 
State advances support directly or indirectly) and by 
‘managerial substitution’ (when the State takes over 
an already existing privately owned enterprise). The 
Indian public enterprise sector 1s largely a product 
of entrepreneurial substitution, managerial substitu- 
tion being limited to Life and General Insurance, 
banks and coal mines. 


The ‘ideology’ that has determined and guided 
the public enterprise sector within our mixed 
economy was defined in the Industrial Policy 
Resolutions of 1948 and 1956. Its basis was the 
realization that political sovereignty and democracy 
without economic development would be meaning- 
less ‘The immediate objective’ was defined in 1948 
as ‘arapid rise ın the standard of living of the 
people’ through increasing production alongside 
equitable distribution, the emphasis bemg on 
‘capital equipment, (of) goods satisfying the basic 
needs of the people, and (of) commodities, the export 
of which will mean earnings of foreign exchange’ 
The Resolution demarcated the areas wherein 
ownership and management of the means of produc- 
tion was to be left open to private entrepreneurship 
or exclusively reserved for the State 


The study affirms that the public enterprise sector 
has an advantage over the private in access to 
capital, though ın the labour market, as a result of 
overstaffing, uncoordinated employment policies 
and poor conditions of work, 1t1s a dismal second 
It impressively and with great statistical support 
records the growth pattern and growth rate of the 
differing public sector enterprises Today (1974-75), 


the 700 public enterprises in the country, at the 
central, State and local levels, have a turnover of 
Rs 75,000 million (10,000 million in 1964-65), net 
profits before tax of Rs 2650 million (an eight-fold 
increase since 1964-65) and have provided on 
average an additional 10,000 persons with employ- 
ment per year between 1964-65 and 1974-75 It 
concludes that 'the perceptible increases in the 
relative share of the real gross value added by (the) 
public enterprise sector in national industries 
(observed) have been largely responsible for the 
transformation of the Indian economy from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural to (a) non-agricultural 
economy’ (page 97) 


It has some considered pragmatic recommenda- 
tions to make which adopt the stand that though the 
public enterprise sector has been set up to meet 
certain ‘welfare’ requirements, or prevent monopo- 
lies in private hands ın essential spheres, nevertheless 
practical efficiency requires that within this sector 
its management and growth be determined by sound 
economic principles ‘Basically public sector indus- 
tries should function on commercial principles’ 
Overstaffing, ıt states, ‘mhibits the performance of 
the enterprise’ and should be ‘strictly discouraged’, 
whilst conditions of service should be such ‘as to 
attract persons of superior calibre Incentives both 
positive and negative should be offered to motivate 
workers’ (In this regard ıt corroborates and stands 
by J RD Tata’s report ‘Autonomy and Framework 
of Controls) It recommends a piece-rate system 
of payment ‘directly related to production’ and 
‘mcentive bonus for higher productivity. The 
annual bonus, too, it suggests should be Imked to 
productivity 


As regards Research and Development, its stand 
is that ‘India should not waste time and money in 
R & D efforts in fields where progress have (sic) 
already been made by the more developed countries’, 
recommending the limitation of R&D to ‘the 
adaptation of the imported technology to suit 
indigenous conditions’ Withan eye on the new 
economic guidelines being propagated by Janata, 
it recommends the location of ‘general purpose 
industries such as manufacture of foot-wear, gar- 
ment making, etc , ın underdeveloped areas’ as a 
means of directly benefitting the population through 
the generated employment and productivity ‘The 
Central Government should continue to offer pre- 
ferential treatinent to backward areas till the regional 
imbalance 1s fully wiped out’. 


This study 1s part of an organised research pro- 
gramme ‘for making an objective appraisal of the 
systems and performance of public enterprises ın the 
South East Asian countries’. It 1s thorough and 
meticulous, detailed and replete with figures But it 
hardly analyses any of the issues it touches upon 
and its representation suffers from lack of 1magina- 
tion and style 


Karan Thapar 
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have a nationality ? 





With its foreign equity reduced only in its service to Indian Industry and 
| o : nl priority sectors such as defence and 
‘to less than 40%, Indian Oxygen Limited health but significantly also in the 
today is truly Indian. In that sense reservoir of indigenous talent and 


oxygen now has a nationality. technology it has built up. Over 20,000 
welders in the country today are products 


of IOL’s welding schools. 


However, in outlook and spirit IOL Today as an Indian company, IOL 
has always been Indian. Ever since it looks back with pride and looks ahead 
began operations in this country (as a with determination to play an even 
member of the BOC Group), IOL has greater role in the nation's industrial and 
pioneered a variety of products and _ economic development. We may have 
processes for India's developing industries. reduced our foreign equity, but we've 

Today IOL's contribution lies not enlarged our national commitment. 
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INDAL in India’s economy 


Aluminium produced by INDAL goes Supplier to meet the country's ever- 
into industries vital to the growth of the growing needs 


Indian economy. Power Transmission. INDAL continues to diversify 
Transportation, Defence, Packaging. the uses of aluminium, saves 
Coinage. Construction and Machine valuable foreign exchange through 
building are some of the important its relentless efforts at import 

fields of application of this versatile substitution and éarns much-needed 
metal And INDAL delivers the foreign exchange through exports — 
metal in more forms than any other which exceeded Rs. 12 crores in 1978 
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dil industry...over 3000 kms of 
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of the International Division of Pipeline 
Contractors’ Association. A great name 
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‘TIS NOT ALL THAT'S HOLY 
THAT IS SAFE?’ 


Records dating back to 2000 B C. ın Babylon 
show that the people considered temples 

the safest depositories for their wealth But 
there came a few without scruples who 

soon disproved this theory, As the incidence 
of theft grew, the people's trust dwindled. 
They were soon looking for a place less holy 
and more safe to store their wealth. They 
were really looking for a “modern” bank, 


Mae oA PARS m “> 
In Europe the idea of an institutionalised bank 
first materialised with the sedentary bankers 
of Venice, Genoa and Barcelona. Parallel 
developments took place in other countries, 
In England the goldsmiths acted as one- 
man banks Banking in India existed as eatly 
as 2000 B C Mainly in the form of money 
lending, finance for trade, 1ssue of bills of 
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exchange called Hundıs and money changing— 
said to be the most profitable of all 

All contributed to the emergence of banking 
as organised today 


Modern banking systems came to India in the 

19th century. Grindlays started operations 

here in 1854 and grew to be an integral part o0 
of India's commercial and financial life, di 
contributing more and more with each passing 

year. Today we are deeply involved in 

the country's industrial and social progress. m 
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INTEGRATION 1s not the end-state of being which 
a plural society reaches at any given point ın time. 
It is a process that needs to be continually monı- 
tored and guided. Successful management of the pro- 
cess of integration involves 'establıshıng a viable 
balance between the claims of particular commu- 
nities and the more general requirements of so- 
ciety’. Neither the claims of ethnic groups nor the 
requirements of the larger society are ever constant 
Changes within the society ıtself and/or ın 1ts exter- 
nal environment result ın either new needs and 
claims replacing the old or the old acquiring a new 
meaning and significance. 


Such changes are of great consequence, for they 
make the task of reconciling ethnic and societal 
claims easier or more difficult. In either event, 
appropriate responses in terms of a specific action, 
including modifications ın the scheme of integration, 
are needed from the managers of the system Other- 
wise, the changing nature of claims and require- 
ments can lead to new social tensions placing un- 
bearable burdens on the political system 


And yet, rarely do plural societies give to the 
process of integration the attention ıt deserves Ex- 
cept when neglect results 1n trouble, neither the pro- 
blem of integration nor the specific complaints and 
grievances of minorities attract the attention of the 
system managers It ıs other issues like economic 
development or foreign affairs, considered vital to 
the system as a whole, which figure, perhaps rightly, 
at the top of any list of national priorities 


But their own problems are, understandably, both 
important and urgent to the minorities Some of 
these problems may be real, others may be imagı- 


a 


The problem 


nary, reflecting the exaggerated sense of wrong which 
minorities everywhere seem to share But as long as 
a mınorıiy group believes ıt has a problem the fact 
of such belief ıs indeed of fundamental importance 
to its social adjustment. Perceptions are important 
not for the truth or otherwise of their content but 
for their ability to influence the behaviour of ındı- 
viduals and groups. 


If few plural societies have ever succeeded in gen- 
erating a high degree of satisfaction among their 
minorities, ıt 1s partly because the grievances and 
complaints of the minorities are a mixture of the 
real and the imaginary and ıt ıs extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to redress ımagınary grievances But the more 
important reason is that even the real grievances of 
minorities remain unattended to. This may be due 
to any one of the following reasons simple, undeli- 
berate neglect, real grievances being assumed to be 
spurious, or because minority claims and grievances, 
even when accepted as genuine, are ın direct conflict 
with the dominant majority’s beliefs about what is 
and what ıs not consistent with the interests and 
requirements of the larger society 


Whatever the reason, such neglect always contri- 
butes to the reinforcement of the existing fears and 
apprehensions If the minority is already highly 
paranoid, ıt becomes more so, finding, ironically 
enough, increasing relief from stress ın receding 
further into a psychological ghetto of powerlessness 
and despair and of anger and bitterness 


Obviously, redressing grievances 18 important But 
what is more important is that the munorities are 
given a clear sense that a corsiderable concern for 
their problems and interests exists among the mana- 


gers of the system Nehru succeeded to a great ex- 
tent ın doing this for most ethnic groups rm our 
society, especially the Muslims And he did this at 
a time when, because of the Partition, Muslims were, 
to borrow Schermerhorn's phrase, the most "freely 
hated’ minority ın India > Since then the configura- 
ton of opimion within the Hindu majority has 
changed considerably 


The break-up of Pakistan has eased some of the 
fears and apprehensions which were responsible for 
the negative attitudes of ımportant sections of the 
Hindus towards the Muslim minority Since 1972, 
such attitudinal change, ın association with electoral 
politics, has enabled the government to adopt poli- 
cies which respond to Muslim demands and grie- 
vances These range from recruitment of Muslims 
ın police and other uniformed services mitiated 
under the Congress to the setting up of the Minori- 
ties Commission by the Janata government Such 
steps are ımportant for what they sıgnıfy, not so 
much for what they actually accomplish That is 
why the Muslim mmority should not just focus on 
the shortcomings of these policies and measures 
They must consider the ımplıcatıons of the policies 
for the future 


At the same time, it 1s necessary to acknowledge 
that the managers of our system have responded to 
Muslim needs and interests so far with a high 
degree of ad hocism. This malaise is clearly an 
extension of the general style of problem manage- 
ment found ın all sectors of the system. But in 
relation to Muslim problems ıt also reflects obsolete 
modes of perception and erroneous assumptions of 
what the requnements of the system are and how 


best they can be reconciled with the claims of the 
Muslims 


The inescapable impression one gets 1s that the 
actions taken were informed by no more than con- 
siderations of wınnıng elections There is nothing 
wrong with acting on the basis of electoral calcula- 
tions But where complex problems impinging on 
the well-being of a whole society are involved, surely, 
one cannot deal with them on the basis of 1mme- 
diate political considerations They must be tackled 
within the framework of a long-term perspective 


Such a framework 1s required not just for the 
Mushms but for all our minorities Nothing per- 
haps underscores the urgency of evolving sucha 
framework more than the minority scene in the 
country today Jtısa scene characterised by wide- 
spread violence against the Harıjans im the country- 
side, the recrudescence of communal violence and 
the growing restlessness among the Mazos and 
Nagas and other tribal groups in our North Eastern 
States 


An even more important reason for evolving a 
mature long-term policy perspective 1s the increas- 
ingly felt need m India, as elsewhere ın the Third 
World, to find a paradigm for ordering our affairs, 
which could replace the hitherto dominant western 
paradigm This awareness reflects the rekindled 
self-consciousness about our own culture and tradi- 
tons Inevitably, any replacement we find for the 
western paradigm will be based on much that is 
Indian. Hence the need to ensure that the process 
of developmg such a new paradigm 1s a systematic 
and deliberate process which promotes rather than 
weakens the cohesiveness of our highly plural 
society 
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Process of integration 


BASHIRUDDIN AHMAD 


ALL plural societies, except those 
using segregation asa strategy, have 
only two options available to them 
for handling problems of multı- 
ethnicity One, to recognise, accept 
and institutionalize such plurality 


and, two, to eliminate it through the 


' process of social and cultural assi- 


milation. Assımılatıon involves the 
abandonment by ethnic minorities, 
whether based on race, religion, lan- 
guage or caste, of their own social 


mores and cultural identity 1n favour 
of the value system, the life-style 
and the ethos of the dominant 
group The pluralist solution, on the 
other hand, seeks to preserve ethnic 
distinctiveness through, what Scher- 
merhorn has called, sanctioned 
autonomy! This 1s autonomy for 
ethnic groups in the areas of reli- 
gious and cultural life but within the 
framework of common economic 
and political institutions 


A, against segregation, both assı- 
mılatıon and sanctioned autonomy 
are forms of ethnic integration. But 
rarely 1s assimilation total or sanc- 
tioned autonomy complete, in each 
case there ıs always some element 
of the other The two categories, in 
fact, describe the direction of the 
relationship between an ethnic group 
and its environing society rather 
than denotıng an exclusive condı- 
tion of group existence 


Whether a society opts for an 
arrangement of sanctioned auto- 
nomy for ethnic groups or their 
assırnılation, depends on a number 
of factors These ınclude the num- 
ber and size of the ethnic groups, the 
degree of their territorial. concentra- 
tion or dispersal, the relative dis- 
tribution of material and political 
resources among them and the tradi- 
tions of conflict and cooperation 
characterising their relations Since 
these factors are not constant across 
ethnic groups, some among them 
are moie satisfied by assimilation, 
others by autonomy 


In either case integration of an 
ethnic groupis not a function of 
just what that group wants. While 
this does matter, what ıs more im- 
portant ıs the kınd of relatıonshıp 
the domınant group prefers a 
minority to have with the larger 
socialsystem If there is a congru- 
ence of views on this between the 
two, integration becomes possible, 
otherwise it remains problematic 


1 RA Schermerhorn, Ethnic Plus ality 
ın India, Tucson University of Arizona 
Press, 1978, pp. 21-23 Also see his Corm- 
paiative Ethnic Relations A Framework 
For Theory and Research, New York. 
Random House, 1970, from which some 
of the theoretical formulations made in 
this paper are drawn. 


Between the assımılatıonıst and 
pluralist strategies for handling pro- 
blems of multi-ethnicity, India has 
opted for the latter The Constitu- 
tion envisages a system which seeks 
to promote political unification of 
the society while giving the ethnic 
groups in ıt a wide range of rights 
to preserve and develop their own 
distinct cultures Important partı- 
cularly for religious minorities are 
those provisions of the Constitution 
which deal with the right of freedom 
of religion Religious groups are 
not only given the freedom to pursue 
their religion but also the right to 
propagate ıt Additionally, they 
have the right to manage their own 
religious affairs and to establish and 
maintam institutions for religious 
purposes including educational ınstı- 
tutions for imparting religious 
instruction The latter are also 
entitled to receve financial assis- 
tance from the State 


T.. Constitution. also provides 
for specific cultural and educational 
rıghts for all ethnic minorities 
These include the right of minorities 
to conserve their distinct languages, 
scripts and culture and the 'right 
to establish and administer educa- 
tional institutions (ın addition. to 
ınstıtutıons for religious instruction) 
oftheir own choice’ The State ıs 
prohibited from denying assistance 
from public funds to such ınstıtu- 
tions simply on the ground that they 
are run by a religious or linguistic 
or any other ethnic minority 


Besides devising an arrangement 
of autonomy 1n religious and cultu- 
ral spheres for ethnic communities, 
the Constitution. does two things 
One, ıt seeks to ameliorate social 
impediments, which might be as- 
sociated with the ethnic affiliations 
of individuals For this ıt guaran- 
tees everyone equal protection before 
the law and prohibits discrimination 
against any citizen in the matter of 
public employment and the use of 
public places and institutions on the 
ground of his religion, race, caste, 
sex or place of residence. Two, it 
guarantees civic rights to vote, free 
speech, association and freedom 
from arrest to all citizens, thereby 
creating the basic conditions with- 
out which neither individuals nor 
social groups can either articulate 


or hope effectively to protect their 
interests 


It needs to be noted though that 
the civic rights given by the Consti- 
tution are rights held by the citizen 
in his individual capacity, while the 
cultural and religious rights accrue 
to him as a member of an ethnic 
group This is ın marked contrast 
to the British period in which 
citizen-status for some, I1ke the Mus- 
lims and the Sikhs, ‘was derivative 
from their ethnic status,’ with a 
range of privileges going with the 
latter 2 


The privileges took the form of re- 
servation of seats ın the legislature, 
separate electorates and extensive 
representation ın the bureaucracy 
and other services for them It was 
essentially a model ın which ethnic 
groups were treated as distinct enti- 
ties in matters of culture and rel- 
gion and as basic units for the 
purposes of the organisation and 
operation ofthe pohty. But with 
the exception of ‘protective discri- 
mination’ provisions for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes, which include 
reservation of seats ın the legislat- 
ure, the present Constitution clearly 
rejects the British India model In- 
stead, it establishes a system which 
rests on the principle of political 
equality of all citizens as ındıvı- 
duals coupled with a commitment 
to the protection of religious and 
cultural rights of the minority com- 
munities 3 


N, constitution, however, can 
resolve complex sociai problems all 
by itself, ıt merely provides a nor- 
mative basis for their resolution 


The task of resolving social pro- , 


blems 1s ultimately that of politics. 
It does so by translating the broad 
normative statements of the Consti- 


tution mto concrete policies and ae- ~ 


tions In an open polity like ours the 
political realm, however, 15 above 
all the realm of public preferences 
and pressures, With those ın power 
compelled to act within the constr- 


2 RA Schermerhorn, Ethnie Plurality 


ın India, op cit , p 319 


3 Foranıllumınatıng and detailed analy- 
ses of the constitutional provisions dealing 
with problems of ethnic minorities see 
Gopal Krishna, Contemporary Muslim 
Attitudes and Their Place in Indian Society, 
Delhi CSDS, 1977 (Mimeographed) 
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- rests 


amts of public opinion As such, 
finding solutions to complex pro- 
blems necessarily becomes a matter 
of social consensus. When such a 
consensus exists, even the most 


, difficult problem becomes amenable 


to a solution, when it 1s absent, no 
amount of effort on the part of 
those in power helps. Even the 
tallest of leaders fail, ın the absence 
of a social consensus, to carry 
through the measures required to 
handle a given problem 


This has precisely been the prob- 
lem in relation to the integration of 
the Muslims ın India İn spite of 
the Constitution providing the 
basic framework, the necessary 
consensus has been lacking due 
to the persistence among the domı- 
nant majority and the Muslims, of 
suspicion. and fear and negative 
beliefs about each other sustained 
primarily by memories of the near 
and distant past These are bası- 
cally memories of an adversary 
relationship characterised through- 
out by conflict and confrontation 
and by a sense of humiliation and 
injured pride in one group or the 
other at different points in time 
With each of the two groups having 
experienced reversal in their status 
roles at different times, their rela- 
tionship ultimately took the form 
of a 'destiny conflict’,4 though in 
the eyes mainly of the Muslim 
middle class and the Hindu chauvı- 
nists. 


As a consequence, the Muslims 
in particular became, from the late 
nineteenth century, an embattled 
community bent on retrieving their 
lost status, suspicious of all ‘out- 
siders’ and inclined to see in the 
actions of others a well designed 
conspiracy to frustrate Muslim 
aspirations and harm Muslim inte- 
Pakistan was the logical out- 
come of such a frame of mmd 


B ut if the creation of Pakistan 
satisfied the sub-continental Mus- 
lims’ dream of regaining lost supre- 
macy, it also made large numbers 
of them who remained in India a 
minonty, with nothmg except the 
psychological baggage of the pre- 


4 RA. Schermerhorn, Erhme Phin ality 


n India, op cit, p 338. 


5 Gardner Murphy, 


partition days bequeathed to them 
by Muslim chauvinism Not 1deo- 
logically equipped to cope with the 
new situation in which they were 
neither the rulers nor the benefici- 
aries of special privileges of the 
kind given to them by the British, 
large sections of them remained 
captives of their old attitudes, fears 
and prejudices, paralysed addıtıon- 
ally by “minority panic’ and anxiety 
about their future. 


They were, furthermore, ‘a mino- 
rity acutely blamed by Hindus for 
the partition of the country, a 
minority regarded as representative 
ofan antı-Indıan, hostile, divisive, 
and subversive imfluence which had 
shattered the aspirations for na- 
tional unity '5 The sense of bitter- 
ness produced by partition ın India 
was so great that even a person 
with such impeccable liberal cre- 
dentials as Acharya Kripalani repor- 
tedly opposed, at the time of the 
First General Elections, giving 
Muslims the right to vote6 At the 
popular level, partition. ın fact gave 
rise to the feeling that, having got 
a State of their own in Pakistan, 
Muslims had no grounds for com- 
planing about their conditions or 
talking of their interests in India ? 


Un. the circumstances, the 
abılıty of polıtıcs to handle the pro- 
blem of Muslim integration. was 
necessarily impaired. Because of the 
strongly negative public opinion, 
direct Muslim participation 1n poli- 
tics was problematic, for ıt would 
have only aggravated the majority's 
suspicion of Muslım dıvısiveness 
The Muslim League was revived but 
only in the South and that too much 
against the wishes of the commu- 
nity's leaders elsewhere 1n the coun- 
try 5 For the same reason, 1t became 
difficult for the Central Government 
to give substance to the constitu- 
tional provisions seeking to con- 


In the Minds of 
Men The Study of Human Behaviour and 
Social Tensions in India, New York Basic 
Books, 1953, p 124 


6 See K R Malkani’s letter in the Times 
of India, Delhi, May 21, 1979 


7 Gardner Murphy, Op.cit ,p 127 


8 MA Karandıkar, Islam in India's 
Transition to Modernity, Westport Green- 
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serve the cultural distinctiveness of 
ethnic minorities including the Mus- 
lims 


For instance, persistent efforts 
under Nehru to persuade States 
with sizeable Muslim populations to 
implement the safeguards and 
recommendations of the Language 
Statement of 1958 (about Urdu) 
produced no results In fact it was 
only in 1973 that some of the 
recommendations for Urdu which 
Nehru and the Congress wanted to 
implement were actually put into 
practice and those too only ın UP 
and Bihar 9 


Suu difficulty 1n giving substance 
to the provisions of the Constitution 
relating to the cultural, educational 
and religious interests of the Mus- 
lıms ıs often attributed to opposition 
from Hindu extremists. Hindu ex- 
tremism 1s indeed a fact and not an 
unımportant one. But ıt does not, 
by itself, explain the reluctance of 
the government (s) to translate the 
various guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion into concrete acts of policy. 
The more important factor has 
been the ambivalence among Hin- 
dus who are neither communal nor 
obscurantist about the best way of 
actualising the autonomy envısaged 
by the Constitution. Most of them 
are convinced of the need to help 
the Muslims preserve their religious 
and cultural distmctiveness but they 
are also worried tbat the measures 
required to make this possible will 
only reinforce Muslim separatism. 


This 1s a dilemma which most 
multi-ethnic societies operating a 
pluralist strategy of integration face. 
There are no tried and tested ways 
of resolving it, certainly none which 
are valid for all social and historical 
contexts. Each society must find its 
own solution to this dilemma. There 
is though an added sense of poign- 
ancy attached to 1t for us, given the 
antecedent experience of pre-partı- 
tion politics That 1s presumably 
why some suggest modifying the 
Constitution’s pluralist strategy 
through a restrictive redefinition of 
the areas of minority autonomy, 


9 For details see HA Ganı, Muslim 
Political Issues and National Integration, 
New Delhi Sterling Publishing Pvt. Ltd., 
1978, pp. 25-42. 


particularly in matters of culture 
and education 


The assumption underlymg this 
view 1s that Muslim separatism 
arose out of and 1s still sustained by 
the existence of Muslim cultural 
institutions, be they the madrassas, 
the Urdu medium schools, the 
Aligarh Muslim University or even 
the Muslım Personal Law There 
may be some truth in that But the 
greater truth is that most of these 
institutions. do not figure m the 
day-to-day life of the vast majority 
of Indian Muslims The madrassas 
are not the main agent of religious 
socialization for Muslims, an over- 
whelming majority of Muslim 
school going children are not found 
in the Urdu medium schools but in 
the school system run by the State, 
and Aligarh University 1s certainly 
not the place where a majority of 
the Muslim youth receive higher 
education 


OQ, ous. there is more to the 
strength of Muslim identity and 
solidarity than the existence of 
separate institutions Both are pro- 
ducts of a particular historical con- 
text and in all probability they are 
hkely to persist even after any 
structural alterations are effected in 
the areas of Muslim cultural and 
educational life The reason why 
this pomt 1s often overlooked 1s 
because all lists of Muslim demands 
ritually emphasize issues like State- 
aid to Muslim schools, the mınorıty- 
character of Alıgarh, privileged 
status for Urdu and no State-spon- 
sored changes ın Muslim Personal 
Law  Butif,as we noted earlier, 
continuance of most of these insti- 
tutions 1s not of material conse- 
quence for the bulk of the Muslims, 
then ıt becomes obvious that these 
issues have become essentially 
symbolic ın character They repre- 
sent the community’s search for self- 
respect, a hankering for recognition 
and for unmistakable evidence that 
the equation of power in the new 
polity of India does not exclude 
them 


The sense of well-bemg for an 
ethnic minority in all. plural socie- 
ties 1s closely tied to the perceptions 
of ıts abılıty to exercise due 1nfluence 
in the management of public affairs, 
particularly those affecting itself 


hl 


This 1s a relationship which has 
validity across most cultures for the 
obvious reason that the ability to 
exercise political influence is also 
the ability to secure and protect 
group interests How such ınfluence 
is secured 1s not too 1mportant for 
a minority, what matters 1s that it 
should exist 


T. partıtıon resulted, as noted 
earlier, ın a reversal of status roles 
for the Indian Muslıms It necessa- 
rily entailed a major dımınutıon ın 
their power and influence, more 
than for any other ethnic group 
For the Muslims, ‘partition marked 
the end of an era’ with much of 
their established political leadership 
gone and ‘with no clear signposts 
for the future '10 As Cantwell Smith 
has noted, ın situations where the 
Muslim community’s power is 
greatly reduced or totally destroyed, 
it turns from worldly to religious 
preoccupations and the Ulema 
emerge as the custodians of its 
interests 11 
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This ıs precisely what happened 
with sectarian organisations like the 
Tablıghı Jamaat and the Jamaat-e- 
Islamı attracting 1ncreasing support, 
ın the period after 1947, from dıffe- 
rent segments of the Muslun com- 
munity The prime objective of both 
these organisations has been 'to sus- 
tain. and strengthen the believers 1n 
the practice of their religion 12 This 
objective reflects the persistent 
behef shared by all Muslim funda- 
mentalısts that worldly setbacks ex- 
perienced by the community are the 
result of its departure from the path 
of true Islam 


The Jamaat-e-Islami’s fundamen- 
talıst ideology also has additional 
political elements opposition to ter- 
ritorial nationalism, to the concept 
of a secular State and to the com- 
munity’s participation m democratic 
politics in the belief that this will 


10 Gopal Krishna, op cit, p 11 


11 WC Smith, The Ulema in Indian 
Politics,’ Politics and Society in India, 
CH Phillips (ed), London George Allen 
and Unwin, 1963, cited in Gopal Krishna, 
‘Framework of Politics’, Seminar, 106, 
June 1968, p 33 


12 Gopal Krishna, ‘Framework of Poli- 
ucs, op cif 


destroy its internal cohesion and 
amount to supporting and legitimis- 
ing an un-Islamic State 18 


A 


S against these groups, the 
Jamjat-ul-Ulama-e-Hind offered a 
political formulation more condu- 
cive to the promotion of Muslim 
acceptance of the legitimacy of the 
Indian State and to their mvolve- 
ment ın its politics A product of 
the Khilafat movement, the Jamıat, 
ın a radical departure fiom the tra- 
ditional position of the orthodox 
establishment, accepted the notion 
of territorial nationalism, rejecting 
the notion of there being ‘any clash 
between Indian Independence and 
the interests of Islam, either m gen- 
eral or in India in particular ’14 
Consequently, they opposed the de- 
mand for Pakistan and supported 
the Indian National Congress 

The Ulema of the Jamıat were, of 
course, no radicals either ın social 
affairs or matters of religion 15 They 
did not stand for the abandonment 
of the religious identity of the Mus- 
hms That is why even during the 
course of the national movement 
they presumably favoured a State 
structure which would preserve com- 
munal identities rather than oblite- 
rate them 16 That the Ulema of the 
Jamıat were not ‘wholeheaited na- 
tionalists’ ın this sense 1s, as Gopal 
Krishna suggests, of less significance 
than the fact that they ‘put forward 
a meaningful alternative to Muslim 
separatism’ thus keeping ‘open the 
possibility of Muslims living as citi- 
zens 1n a non-Muslim state ? 17 


When independence came, in strik- 
ing contrast to the position taken 


13 Moin . Shakir, 
Seminar, 151, 1972 


14 Gopal Krishna, ‘Piety and Politics 
ın Indian Islam,’ ın TN Madan (ed) 
Muslim Communities of South Asia, New 
Delhi Vikas, 1976, p 151 


15 Zıa-ul-Hasan Farugı The Deoband 
Movement and the Demand fo Pakistan, 
Bombay Asia Publishing House, 1963 


16 Pete: Hardy, Partneis in Fieedom— 
and Tiue Muslims, Copenhagen Student 
Literature, 1971 cited in Gopal Krishna. 
‘Piety and Politics ,' op cit, p. 151 


17 Gopal Krishna, ‘Piety and Politics ,' 
op cit, EN I7, pp 151-52 


‘Jamaat-e-Islami,’ 


15 


16 


by the Jamaat-e-Islami, the Jamiat 
took the position that the Muslims 
should ‘abjure communal politics,’ 
dissolve all political bodies of a 
communal character and mstead 
participate in. politics through the 
existing non sectarian parties 


I, ıs difficult to determme how 
influential the Jamıat's viewpoint 
has been But the fact ısthat whe- 
ther out of choice or necessity the 
participation of Muslims in the 
country’s politics has occurred main- 
ly through secular national parties, 
especially the Congress. More 
than any other party, it was the 
Congress which, m the early years 
after the partition, tried to infuse 
in the Muslims a sense of political 
activism and efficacy. It was a poli- 
cy of tutelage but nevertheless such 
tutelage was especially vital to a 
community like the Muslims, badly 
disoriented by partition and vulner- 
able to the appeals of a fundament- 
alist ideology lıke that of the Jamaat- 
e-Islamı After their initial hesita- 
tion was shed under the protective 
Congress umbrella, the Muslims 
found that the logic of ‘competitive 
politics helped them to further their 
interests because of their numbers, 
even if partially. 


That 1s why despite exhortations 
from some sections of the Ulema, 
particularly in the early years, Mus- 
lim participation in politics has con- 
sistently increased over the years 
Whether it is voting in elections, 
standing for public office, election 
campaigning, membership of politi- 
cal parties or contacting government 
officials, the percentage of Muslims 
engaged ın all such political activi- 
ties 15, at each. level of social and 
economic status, as large as that of 
the Hindus. 


In a democratic system these 
ace the very ways through which 
individuals and groups seek to 
influence the conduct of public 
affairs Such increasing political 
participation of all kinds among the 
Muslims suggests that they find 
active involvement in competitive 
politics not unrewarding Substan- 
tial segments of the Muslim elites 
(64 per cent) and non-elites (57 per 
cent) now believe that non-Muslim 
political parties are sympathetic to 


Muslim needs and interests. Both 
groups also perceive that the gov- 
ernment is contributing to the wel- 
fare of the Indian people including 
Muslims and ıt does so in more or 
less the same propoition as their 
Hindu counterparts Such a simi- 
larity ıs also seen in their sanguine 
expectations about the progress of 
the country in the future 18 


O estos: of this kind among 
the Muslims reflect a recognition 
of the utility of competitive politics 
and substantial trust ın the political 
process to serve Muslim interests. 
As I have suggested earlier, such 
orientations have a lot to do with 
the sense of well-being among 
ethnic minorities, as mdeed among 
all social groups In the specific 
case of the Indian Muslims, ım- 
pressive support for this assumption 
is provided by Gopal Krishna’s 
analysis of the relationship between 
an index of political satisfaction! 
and perceptions in the community 
of threats to Muslim culture 


For the sake of brevity I am 
presenting the percentages of those 
among the Muslim elites and non- 
elites who felt that Muslim culture 
was threatened, by only two extreme 
categories of the political satisfac- 
tion index: 


Percent Perceiving Threat to 


Culture 
Politically Non-elites Elites 
Dissatisfied 84 4 92.6 
Satisfied 38.0 40 9 


In presenting these data the in- 
tention, however, 1s not to suggest 
that there are no attitudinal bar- 
riers any more within the Muslim 
community, to integration. At the 
level of political orientations of the 


18 The data for all these statements 
come from national sample surveys done 
by the Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies during the period 1967-1972. 


19 The index of ‘Political Satisfaction’ 
was constructed from responses to two 
questions Whether Muslims should have 
their own party or work through existing 
parties and whether the present system of 
representation does provide fair representa- 
tion ın legislatures to the Muslims See 
Gopal Krishna, Contemporary Muslim 
Attitudes .,op cit 


kind discussed here, there 1s evi- 
dence of a Muslim preference for 
the kmd of institutional arrange- 
ments for which there 1s no Hindu 
support ın the country 


For instance, almost half of 
Muslim non-elites think that the 
Muslims should have their own 
party The Muslim elites, however, 
do not hold this view, only one out 
of three among them want a sepa- 
rate Muslim party But the Muslim 
elites are more unhappy than the 
non-elites on the issue of adequate 
Muslim representation As against 
39 per cent among the non-elites 
who believe that the present system 
does not provide fair representation 
to the Muslims, the percentage 
among the Muslim elites holding 
this view 1s 67. However, among 
both groups, those dissatisfied in 
this regard want reservation of seats 
as the corrective for the situation 


í, may be that these are only 
pragmatic responses to real life ex- 
periences, devoid of any ideological 
content Or they may reflect the 
persistence and influence in sections 
of the Muslims of the ideology of 
ethnic corporatism In either case, 
given the opposition of the domi- 
nant Hindus to reserved seats and 
religion-based Muslim parties, such 
minority attitudes reveal the gaps 
m consensus between the two on 
the rules of the political game. And, 
yet, it is necessary to recognize that 
the process of open and competitive 
politics has helped raise the low 
level of consensus between the 
majority and the minority found in 
the initial years after partition to a 
more satisfactory level. There is 
httle doubt that many other factors 
outside competitive politics and the 
open polity have also been material 
in this regard. But as MG Smith 
points out, when societal consensus 
is lacking, political institutions play 
a major role ın social unification 29 


Indian Muslims are, of course, 
not just another religious munority 
in the country and not only because 
of their size. Their affiliation 1s to 


20 MG Smith, ‘Social and Cultural 


Pluralism,’ Annals of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Vol 83, January 1960, 
cited in Schermerhorn, Ethnic Plurality in 
India, op cit , FN 11, p. 325 


IN 


a religion which is not ethnic as 
Hindusm and Sikhism and sets 
them apart Their position 1s dif- 
ferent even from that of the Indian 
Christians, for Islam has not under- 
gone the process of 'secularisation' 
which Christianity has m its metro- 
polıtan areas Islam ıs still a faith 
capable of evokıng solidarity among 
its adherents across national bound- 
aries 


The Khilafat Movement ın the 
pre-partition era was a vivid exam- 
ple of this fact, so was the reaction 
among Indian Muslims to the 4/ 
Aqsa mosque incident ın the late 
sixties But this 1s an attachment 
more to the abstraction of an Isla- 
mic Umma than to a cohesive, well 
structured and organised community 
of the Faithful That is why, at a 
time when the rest of the ‘Muslim 
World’ was welcoming the demise 
of the Khilafat in Turkey, Muslims 
in India were picking the gauntlet 
in its sacred defence against the 
British. 


The Indian Muslims’ emotional 
links with the Muslim world are 
likely to continue. But, given the 
often conflicting national interests 
of Muslim States, 1t 1s doubtful if 
these ties will be anything more 
than a source of vicarious satisfac- 
tion and pride for the Indian Mus- 
lims 


b. there ıs more than a mere 
Islamic nexus for the Indian Mus- 
lims where Pakistan 1s concerned 
They are involved with that Islamic 
State through family ties, since 
most Indian Muslims, particularly 
those ın the Northern States, have 
a brother or a sister, children or 
parents there Their involvement 
also reflects the fact that Pakistan 1s 
as much their creation as that of the 
Muslims there and that it represents 
a concrete manifestation of the 
'two-nation theory to which most 
Muslims had subscribed 


There ıs no hard data to show 
how intense the Indian Muslims’ in- 
volvement with Pakistan 1s or what 
the basis which primarily sustains it 
ıs Familial and religious ties 
are certamly an important factor 
Butitis also possible that, at least 
in some segments of the Indian 
Muslim communıty, the basis of 


this 1nvolvement is the persisting 
commitment to the  'two-nation, 
theory 


Schermerhorn suggests, on the 
basis of his considerable interview- 
mg (in the Muslim community), 
‘that those who contınue to believe 
in the two-nation theory are of the 
older generation who will soon pass 
away from the scene and who, at 
present, have quite limited influence 
on the thinking of other Muslims 21 


QD ventitative assessments are both 
necessary and helpful But what is 
more important to remember 1S that 
the beliefs and orientations of any 
minority, if they are not consistent 
with the claims of the nation-State 
within which they exist, become 
threatening only when that nation- 
State 1s ineffective, fragile and in- 
capable of protecting its interests 
against other national entities 
Otherwise, such orientations tend 
more to serve as barriers to the con- 
cerned ethnic group’s acceptance as 
a respected and equal partner ın the 
functioning and evolution of its 
environing society 


Events often have a way of resolv- 
ing those problems by creating con- 
ditions conducive to their resolu- 
tion In the absence of such condı- 
trons a society finds ıt difficult to 
handle the outstanding problems 
through the normal workings of its 
institutions The break-up of Pakıs- 
tan ın 1971 was one such event If 
partition had discredited the ‘two- 
nation’ theory at an ideological level 
in India, the denouement of 1971 
made it a totally non-viable princi- 
ple for the organisation and legitim- 
acy of politics on the sub-conti- 
nent 


Because of such developments the 
conditions today are far more pro- 
pitious for completing the task of 
building a vibrant and dynamic plu- 
ralist political system envisaged by 
our Constitution What is required 
is that all the groups concerned re- 
cognise this and abandon the attitu- 
des, beliefs and prejudices shaped 
by events and memories of the 
past 


21 Schermerhorn, Ethnic Plurality in 
India, op cit p 179 
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A creative option 


RASHEED TALIB 


N 


THE revival of fundamental Islam, 
now being witnessed ın many Mus- 
lim countries, stems ın essence from 
a more basic search for an answer 
to the widely perceived evils of 
western modernity. Such an urge 
for what one U S sociologist aptly 
and non-pejoratively terms 'natı- 
vism' is by no means confined to 
Islamic countries Others like India 
and Sri Lanka have manifested a 
similar desire for a return to their 
traditional and conservative moor- 
mgs But, thanks to the non-dog- 
matic, less rigid and less total sys- 
tems of thought represented by 
Hinduism and Buddhism, the reac- 
tion m these countries does not take 
the extreme and outrageous forms 
of the Muslim world Among the 
most significant reasons for this 
reaction 1s the failure of yesterday’s 
modernising elites to bring off the 
much-promised economic miracle, 
which may be one reason why the 
reactionary fever has not spread to 
countries of South-east Asia. 


As news pours into India of more 
and more Muslim countries harking 
back to past traditions in every 
sphere of life — from restoring 


brutal and crude punishments for 
crimes and shrouding women in 
modest veils to the quest for a 
larger, supranational community of 
Islam — Indian Muslims can only 
stand back and view these develop- 
ments with a sense of wonder tin- 
ged with some apprehension The 
use of the exacting weapon of oil by 
little-known Arab States against the 
super powers to yield an unprece- 
dented prosperity not only to the 
local people but also to Muslim 
migrant labour from other countries 
naturally. fills their hearts with 
pride Here, at last, is the fulfilment 
of the Quranic vision of Islam's res- 
urgence Yet, there 1s a certain em- 
barrassment among at least the 
Muslim intelligentsia in secular 
India as the Islamic revivalism push- 
es ahead ın ever more fundamen- 
talist directions : 


This embarrassment 1s well reflec- 
ted in a series of five articles ın the 
Times of India recently by Dr’ Rafiq 
Zakaria, a student of Islamic affairs, 
politician and journalist. Entitled 
‘What ıs an Islamic State”, they 
reveal the anguish of a Muslim in- 
tellectual, challenged by his secular 


— 


counterparts from other religions to 
explain, 1f he can, the revival of pri- 
mitive practices under the guise of a 
return to the spirit of “desert Islam’. 


Zakaria writes 

"Ihe sudden urge for the establish- 
ment of an Islamic State ın several 
Muslim countries has baffled the 
non-Muslims. Bewildered by some 
recent developments like changes 1n 
criminal laws they ask: What 1s an 
Islamic State? Does ıt mean chop- 
ping the hands of thieves, stoning 
adulterers to death, lashıng criminals 
for petty offences and the summary 
execution of undesirable persons 
without a fair and proper trial? Will 
an Islamic State close down banks 
and impose a ban on interest on de- 
posits and loans? Will it provide a 
licence to a Muslim to marry four 
wives? Will it reduce non-Muslims 
to second-class citizens? Or will it 
be a state based on certain civilised 
principles which can commend itself 
to the modern man?’! 


Aş. a survey of the rıse and fall 
of Islamıc cıvılızation, Zakarıa con- 
cludes “The urge to establısh an Isla- 
mic State must be welcomed if it 1s 
the result of a revolt of the Muslims 
against the permissiveness of Wes- 
tern culture and the moral degenei- 
ation that ıt has brought in among 
the younger generation But if it is 
a hotchpotch of harsh punishments, 
summary justice and outmoded 
economic and social mores then its 
emergence is bound to cause con- 
cern to a large number of people, 
both inside and outside the Muslim 
world Such a State will, ın fact, be 
a negation of the magnificent herit- 
age of Islam, which gave light to 
the world when there was darkness, 
justice and compassion when cruel- 
ties abounded, and equality and 
fraternity when human degradation 
prevailed Indeed, ıt would be a 
betrayal of all that Islam has given 
to mankind for 14 centuries ın diffe- 
rent fields of human endeavour, sec- 
ular as well as religious ?2 


Apart from this embarrassment at 
the excesses of Islamic fundament- 





I The Times of India, New Delhi, 24 
April 1979 


2 Ibid 28 April, 1979 


alsm, the Indian Muslim finds 
himself faced with a peculiar dilem- 
ma This arises from Islam’s pecu- 
liar outlook on the world as it 
existed in the seventh century Islam 
has often been described as ‘not 
just a religion, more a way of lfe’ 
It offers to the believer a complete 
code regulating all aspects of his 
individual and social conduct It 
lays down legal norms and pre- 
scribes economic nostrums for the 
State to follow Indeed, ıts propon- 
ents maintain thatıts precepts and 
requirements, read 1n the light of 
its distinctive philosophy of lıfe and 
world view, lend to Islam the 
character of an 1deology, a political 
and socio-economic system paralle- 
led in its completeness only by 
Marxism 


| | hether this 1s so or not, like 
other global and total ideologies, 
Islam has little use for the nation- 
State The concept of nationalism 
does not exist ın 1ts political voca- 
bulary Instead, the emphasis 1s on 
the larger community of Islam, to 
which all Muslims ın whatever 
country they may be domiciled 
belong Allegiance to this world- 
wide community arises from per ona 
not territory, from the religious 
status of the individual, not his 
habitat The world for the Muslim 
1s divided into two blocs — the 
Dar-ul-Islam, the House of Islam, 
and the Dar-ul-Harb, the House of 
the Enemy, the Infidel. 


As Godfrey Jansen, m his per- 
ceptive survey of 'Mihtant Islam’ 
for the London Economist, writes: 
"Islam claims authority over everyth- 
ıng the Moslem does, including his 
political and economic activities 
The dichotomy of God and Caesar 
does not exist in Islam To talk of 
an Islamic State in a Moslem coun- 
try 1s almost tautologous, for in 
such a country there can be, accor- 
ding to the Koran, no other sort of 
polity. To talk of secular Moslem 
country 1s to talk of a contradiction 
ın terms ?3 


That, at least, ıs the positron in 
theory In practice — as even the 
countries belonging to the monol- 
Ithic ideology of modern times, 





3. The Eccnomist, 27 January, 1979 


communism, have now found out 
— the nation-State and nationalism 
are 1nescapable facts of lıfe 


T.. Indian Muslim’s dilemma at 
the return of fundamentalism in 
many Islamic States is heightened 
when he contemplates what his fate 
might have been had he been living 
in an India that was Hindu and not 
secular Partition was of course a 
sore ordeal — although ıt was the 
Muslim community that. eventually 
stayed behind in India which was 
the more vocal ın its demand for 
Pakistan, seeing in it a sort of 
countervailmg sanctuary in case of 
persecution by the Hinda majority 
The Muslims who now live m Pak- 
istan had fewer such fears they 
were In a majority ın their respec- 
tive provinces There was an invol- 
untary exchange of Hindu-Muslim 
populations involving some five 
million people on either side of the 
India-Pakistan divide 


Still, the Indian Muslim's lot 
would have been worse—far worse 
—ıf India had followed through 
with the logic of the two-nation 
basis for the Muslim demand of 
Partition India would then have 
gone Hindu just as certainly as 
Pakistan went Muslim, which in 
any case it was ideologically bound 
todo And the Muslims in India 
today would have been as decimated 
a minority as the Hindus are in 
Pakistan Conditions ın secular 
India after Partition have not always 
been good for the Muslims in many 
regions — in practice, at any rate, 
whatever the theorists of secular 
India may say But the tangible 
gains of secularism for the com- 
munity as a whole cannot be 
1gnored 


These gains come under a threat 
each time fanatics in the Muslim 
world start taking their fundament- 
alist duties too seriously 
for ınstance, vandals in Malaysia 
go round smashıng Hindu temples, 
such fanaucism hurts most the 
interests of the Muslim community 
in India. For one thing, ıt under- 
mines the still nebulous basis of 
Indian secularısm For another, 
and more concretely, it makes Mus- 
lim mosques and lives ın India 
susceptible to reprisals Or, again, 
when Arab ambassadors in New 
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Delhi seek to highlight Muslim suf- 
ferings from the recent outbreaks of 
communal strife, their 1ntrusive con- 
cem, however well-meant, 1s coun- 
ter-productive. Such  well-meant 
intervention. would be justified 
possibly only ın case of a threat 
to the minority of physical geno- 
cide 


| NN seen once as the home- 
land of ail Indian Muslims, has now 
at last grasped this pomt The Zia 
Government 1s said to have made it 
clear to New Delhi that ıt has little 
interest inthe Indian Muslims or 
their welfare It has vast problems 
of its own Therefore, neither 
India’s 60 million Muslims nor even 
the 300,000 Bıharıs left behind in 
Bangla Desh from the 1971 war are 
now its concern or responsibility 
Andifany such Muslims were to 
seek entry 1nto Pakistan as refugees 
or otherwise, they would be pushed 
back with as much brutalıty and cal- 
lousness as Britain exercises tc wards 
illegal Asian immigrants or the 
world metes out to the boat refugees 
now fleeing Vietnam 


This is a hard-hearted sentiment, 
no doubt, but ıt 1s based on hard- 
headed realism Ironically, far from 
hurting the Indian Muslim’s inter- 
ests, 1t has helped to develop 1n him 
a certain self-reliance Sensitive 
observers of the Indian communal 
scene have noted that, especially 
since Bangla Desh’s independence, 
and more recently, since Z1a’s deci- 
sion to execute Bhutto, the Indian 
Muslim has begun to get disenchan- 
ted with Pakistan, thereby re:nforc- 
ing the foundations of Indian 
‘secularism 


Indian Mushms may choose to 
opt and even be preferred for jobs 
in the oil-rich Islamic States But 
they know from their own experi- 
ence that, once there, they are trea- 
ted no better than second-class 
citizens In any case, they are 
allowed into these States only on 
the strict stipulation that they will 
be thrown out the moment their 
assignments are over or their work 
permits expire 


However, there 1s to the current 
wave of Islamic revivalism one 
aspect that brings only cheer to the 
Indian Muslims In most Muslim 


countries now turning fundamental, 
the earlier 1mpulse of social pro- 
gressivism seems to be on the wane 
if not actually in retreat The small 
and halting reforms in family laws 
and the status of women ıntıoduced 
ın them by yesteryear's modernising 
regimes are now likely to be dis- 
mantled For instance, both Tunisia 
and Pakistan, are said to be having 
second thoughts about their early 
attempts to humanise the Islamic 
personal code The legislation in 
these countries placıng restrictıons 
on the Muslim male's right to poly- 
gamy or to easy and informal 
divorce, without in theory affecting 
his Quranic rights, are now likely 
to receive short shrıft not merely 
in them but in other Islamic States 
in which their example may have 
been followed 


Í, West Asia, President Sadat’s 
Egypt 1s the only one courageous 
enough to continue the battle for 
personal law reform and women’s 
rights despite the open hostility of 
the religious orthodoxy, now freshly 
strengthened by its gainsin Iran 
And, wonder of wonders, in the 
current Islamic mood, the defeat of 
social emancipation and liberty 
appears to be what the young 
people themselves want, not just in 
Iran but elsewhere too As Dilip 
Mukherjee, an Indian journalist 
writing from Malaysia and review- 
ing the recent upheaval in the 
Muslim world, noted ‘Mr Sadat 
has given a shoot-at-sight order to 
quell student protests in upper 
Egypt spearheaded by Islamic ele- 
ments Quiet has been restored but 
how does this help when the ethos 
of the universities. 1s increasingly 
changing as young women abandon 
skirts for envelopmg robes and 
young men reject jeans for more 
traditional garb? 


‘This sartorial change 1s not a 
passing fad, and is not by any 
means confined to Egypt It 1s hap- 
pening in Malaysia too, and I saw 
for myself the start of this trend in 
Pakistan ın the early 1970s '4 


This, though a thoroughly regre- 
ssive development, 1s likely however 


4 The Times of India, New Delhi, 30 
May, 1979 
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to please tradıtıonalist Indıan Mus- 
lims who far outnumber the moder- 
nists even among the community's 
small intelligentsia Muslims im 
India have by and large shown them- 
selves to be more socially conser- 
vative than their counterparts almost 
anywhere ın the Islamic world from 
the west coast of Africa to the 
western shores of the Pacific They 
have confused the question of social 
reform of their outmoded laws with 
the larger question of a minority's 
right to live by its own cultural 
values and norms This has been 
the bane of the Indian Muslim com- 
munity which has wallowed in its 
own backwardness — a luxury ın 
which it has mdulged thanks to suc- 
cessive governments with an eye on 
the huge bloc vote that a minority 
traditionally enjoys 1n a democracy. 
Today, Indian Muslims are quietly 
delighted that their co-religionists 
elsewhere have decided to march 
backwards to keep in step with 
them 


T; Indian Muslım response to 
Islamic revivalism 1s, therefore, a 
mixed one There 1s, on the one 
hand, a sense of pride and self- 
satisfaction about Islam’s being 
destined to revive its. pristine glory 
and, on the other, a degree of appre- 
hension and embarrassment at what 
the crude excesses which have come 
in 11s train could imply for them. 


However, ıs that all there is to 
it? Indian Muslims are better placed 
than their co-religionists almost any- 
where in the world to attempt to 
work out a creative reinterpretation 
of Islam Ulema from both India 
and Pakistan enjoy a considerable 
and well-merited respect for their 
Islamic learning and scholarship 
even in the Arab world This is 
obvious from the high positions 
accorded to them 1n the schools and 
councils of Islamic theology and 
studies abroad 


Pakistan was until recently con- 
sidered the 1deal State to undertake 
this vital task of remterpreting 
Islam, of modifying or adapting its 
doctrines and teachings so as to 
enable Muslims to meet the chall- 
enge of modernity ın our times 
Under General Zia's military regime, 
supported by an improvised coalı- 
tion of Pakistan's traditional and 
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reactionary parties, this hope has 
now been destroyed 


Undivided India, before Partition, 
had developed a rich tradition of 
research 1n Islamic philosophy and 
ideology that used to be a pace- 
setter for the rest of the world Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, founder of the 
Aligarh Muslim University, and his 
colleagues produced considerable 
modern literature in Islamic studies, 
despite the charge of heresy hurled 
at them by the Ulema The focus 
of that debate was, however, essenti- 
ally educational ıt had little. or no 
impact on the religious establish- 
ment. Similarly, the well-known 
Urdu poet of the thirties, Iqbal — 
despite bemg caught up in some 
dubious political shoals—sought to 
reinterpret the spirit of the desert 
religion creatively But his was a 
contribution essentially to the lite- 
rary and intellectual fields 


Lu Muslims have a vested 
interest ın having the basic tenets 
and theories of Islam re-examined 
so as to bring them in harmony 
with contemporary ideologies and 
ısms in the public realm and modern 
modes of living in the private 
sphere This mvolves not merely a 
redefinition of the concept of the 
Islamıc community and minority 
rghts to accommodate secularism 
but also a reassessment of Islamic 
forms of prayer and worship to 
accord better with present needs 


Itis sometimes said that Islam 
has failed to throw up its own 
Luther Hence the Islamic Refor- 
mation 1s stillborn One reason for 
this may well be that Islamic clergy- 
men have seldom been systemati- 
cally exposed to or trained in the 
scientific method or modern disci- 
plines And, ın the end, a protest 
movement against the dominance 
of religious orthodoxy must come 
from within the hierarchy—as with 
Luther who, aghast at the corrup- 
tion of the Roman Church in 16th 
century Europe, challenged the 
leadership on its own ground which 
led to the setting up of a rival form 
of Christianity 


India boasts today an impressive 
array of organisations and institutes 
which could undertake new Islamic 
research These include the Jamaat- 


e-Islami, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, the 
Aligarh Muslim University, the 
Dar-ul-Uloom, Deoband, the Indian 
Institute of Islamic Studies and 
others perhaps not as well-known. 


A Moroccan Islamicist, Detlev 
H. Khalid, who was until recently 
at Pakistan’s Islamic Research Instı- 
tute, seems to think that conditions 
ın the Islamic world now are more 
ripe than even before for the launch- 
ing of protest movements from 
within He writes 

‘Sooner or later such a resistance 
will come into its own The fierce- 
ness of fundamentalist pressure may 
yet prove to be counter-productive 
Part of the reformation’s success in 
Europe was the clear-cut image of 
medieval papacy as the enemy 
Orientalists have often held that 
Islam could have no reformation 
because ıt has no Church ın the 
Christian sense What we witness 
at the moment is the emergence of 
a Church-like apparatus ın Saudi 
Arabia A number of religious func- 
tionaries have come into being 
whose posts were previously un- 
heard of, for example, the Secretary 
of the Muslim World League, the 
Secretary-General of the Islamic 
Conference, the Rector of the 
Islamic University ın Medina, and 
so on and so forth For the first 
time in history, the Imam of the 
Ka'ba was sent on tour of foreign 
countries as if he were an Apostolic 
Nuncius Formerly his services 
hardly had the character of a reli- 
gious office, he was just one among 
many revered dıvınes 


‘Given the opulence represented 
by these brand new dignitaries and 
their insensitivity to the poverty- 
stricken masses ın the countries 
they visit — they usually admonish 
them to make greater sacrifices for 
the cause of Islam — the ultimate 
reaction can be expected to be com- 
mensurately negative '9 


May be thus is a good time for 
Indian scholars of Islam, religious 
organisations and research 1nstitutes 
to pool their resources and put their 
heads together 


5 Mamstieam Weekly, New Delhi, 16 
June, 1979 
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Orthodoxy 


AR SAIYED 


IT has almost become a common- 
sense understanding of everyday 
discourse that Indian Muslims and 
orthodoxy go hand in hand, and 
that Muslims resist change. These 
assumptions have led to the Mus- 
lims in India being stigmatised as a 
drag on the rest of the country in 
its march towards modernity. For 
those who are impatient and criti- 
cal of Muslim conservatism, the 
recent resurgence of Islamic revi- 
valism in the Muslim world has, no 
doubt, given further cause to believe 
that Muslims in India as a com- 
munity will only too  wilimngly 
embrace this revivalism and recede 
further into obscurantism 


The purpose of the present paper 
is not to deal with the implications 
of current revivalism, though this 
point will be briefly touched upon. 
The main purpose 1s to discuss the 
phenomenon of Indian Muslım 
orthodoxy, particularly some of its 
sociological dimensions, as different 
from historical or political dimen- 
sions In all likelihood, the analysis 
presented here will make some 
modernizers who are already impa- 
tient more impatient but, as became 
abundantly clear inthe matter of 
compulsory sterilization, the courses 
of social change and modernization 
have their own compulsions, which 
just cannot be wished away be- 
cause one does not have the pat- 
rence 


Observation reveals, and those in 
contact with Muslims in India will 
testify, that smce Independence the 
social life and behaviour of Mus- 
lims (as in the case of other ethnic 
groups in India) have undergone 
considerable change. Thus educa- 
tion, including female education, 
has spread noticeably. Muslim chil- 


dren, particularly those from educa- 
ted families, are attending cosmo- 
politan and secular non-Muslim 
schools in increasing numbers; 
women have come out of the purdah, 
and wherever possible are taking up 
jobs and working. Discarding the 
fez, the sherwani, and the trimmed 
and flowing beard, (which is con- 
sidered as sunnat) present-day Musl- 
ims are allowing themselves to be 
drawn into modern professions and 
business Muslim youths today par- 
ticipate in a common youth cul- 
ture and share with others in the 
country, the common hopes and 
frustrations of their generation. 
Yet, the image and stereotype of 
Muslims as a conservative and med- 
ievalıstıc community persists. 


On the other hand, a peep below 
the surface will reveal that not 
everything 1s modern about the non- 
Muslim ethnic groups either. Vari- 
ous forms of conservatism persist 
there as well In all religious groups 
observance of at least some tradı- 
tions and dogmas is a part of 
normal life, and in the Indian milieu 
some orthodoxy and traditionalism 
are not the monopoly of Muslims 
alone Why, then, are the Indian 
Muslims singled out as those who 
alone cling to their respective tradi- 
tions and dogmas? If one sets out 
to analyse, ıt would seem that there 
are at least three reasons for 1t 


First, there is the problem of 
stereotypes. And stereotypes die 
hard, if they die at all. Second. — 
and this partly reinforces the stereo- 
type — there 1s the 1nability of the 
vast majority of Indian Muslims to 
participate ına materially moderni- 
stc life-style. The economic con- 
dition of most Muslims has not 
reached a point where they can 
make themselves visible in the glit- 


tering lıfe of clubs, carnivals, and 
other places of conspıcuous consum- 
ption. The ınvısıbılıty is, therefore, 
often misconstrued by non-Muslims 
as proof of the Muslım's avoidance 
or rejection of modernization. 


The third reason — and the dis- 
cussion of this forms the major por- 
tion of this paper — concerns the 
Indian Muslims! opposition. to any 
changes m their Personal Law In- 
deed, considering that there is (as 
has just been suggested) considerable 
orthodoxy among non-Muslims as 
well, one is inclined to say that, 
more than anythıng else, it ıs the 
refusal to accept changes in this 
sphere that has made Indian Mus- 
lims vulnerable to the accusation 
that they are what may be termed 
fundamentalistic and medievalistic 


Sympathetic and modernized 
Muslims as well as non-Muslims 
have both been very critical of the 
Indian Muslim stubborness ın this 
regard, and have made occasional 
aitempts, albeit weak, to bring 
about some changes, but with little 
success Today, the prospects of the 
acceptance of change continue to 
remain dim, and it will be useful 
and instructive to understand why 
the situation — even without taking 
into consideration the impact of 
the Islamic revivalism — remains so 
highly mtractable 


D al consıdered, the 
minority status of the Indian Mus- 
lims 1s evidently a very important 
coniributory factor ın their resis- 
tance to change, particularly where 
legislation pertaming to religious 
matters is concerned ‘munority- 
panic’ has prevented Indian Mus- 
lms from accepting even those 
changes which have been legislated 
ın several Muslim majority States, 
mcluding Pakistan. But it would 
seem that the minority position. ex- 
planation (whose fullest significance 
1s not always recognized and appre- 
ciated) 1s only a partial explanation, 
atleastin this case The failure to 
modernize the Personal Law is the 
failure of not only the orthodox 
Ulema but of the modernized liberal 
Muslims as well 


Concerning the Ulema, ıt must be 
remembered that a large section of 
them had been opposed to the 


demand for Pakistan, and were will- 
Ing to accept, in good faith, their 
minority status in a unified India 
So, minority status alone cannot be 
worrying them now It ıs worth 
noting that the modernized liberal 
Muslims too who are relatively less 
psychologically insecure have re- 
maimed somewhat unconcerned 
about suitable reforms Obviously 
then, some other reasons also exist 


In what follows an attempt is 
made to unravel some of these rea- 
sons ım a relevant sociological 
framework The exposition offered 
here Is neither complete nor defini- 
tive, more rigorous theoretical and 
empirica] efforts are needed to sup- 
plement the present explanation, 


A,, discussion of Muslim Per- 
sonal Law, or jurisprudence, must 
for obvious reasons begin with a 
reference to the Ulema, the theolo- 
gians to whom Islam has not gran- 
ted the status of priests and who do 
not constitute an official clergy, but 
who nevertheless have ın practice 
functioned as such By all accounts, 
this 1s one group among Indian 
Muslims which has remained stead- 
fast m its opposition to change and 
modernism ın all spheres of life 
(including Personal Law), and 
which 1s committed to the revival 
of fundamentalism (It 1s perhaps 
worth mentionmg here that at least 
ım one centre of Muslim theology in 
north India, sweets are reported to 
have been distributed upon Bhutto’s 
execution  Girilal Jain, the eminent 
journalist, has in one of his articles, 
quoted a report that some Muslims 
celebrated the rumour of Zia-ul 
Haque's assassination with sweets ) 


Ostensibly, Ulema opposition to 
changes ın Muslim jurisprudence 
arises from religious reasons, and 
the popular assumption that this 1s 
mdeed so has lent credence to the 
belief that Islam 1s impervious to 
change But if this were indeed SO, 
how could Muslım States legıslate 
changes ın the sharia? Obviously, 
then, there is need to search for 
some other underlying causes behind 
Ulema orthodoxy A discussion. of 
the structure and content of Ulema 
training plus an examination of 


their socio-economic background 
should provide some useful ın- 
sights 


Some scholars have pointed out 
that behind the conservatism of the 
Ulema lies the traditional madrassa 
(seminaıy) system of Ulema educa- 
ton, which 1s the pivotal instıtution 
for the continuation of the Islamıc 
tradition. In India, the traming 
ımparted ın most Muslim seminaries 
has managed to remain stagnant 
due to adherence to what is known 
as the ‘Nizami syllabus’, whose 
style and content continues to be 
more or less the same as was formu- 
lated at the end of the 17th century 
by an Indian theological scholar, 
Mulla Nızamuddın (1679-1748) 


Thıs syllabus, as may well be ıma- 
gıned, has kept modern secular and 
Science courses or subjects out of 
Ulema trainmg Even today, their 
study 1s either discouraged ın varı- 
ous ways or if undertaken at all, is 
given the most perfunctory treat- 
ment Furthermore, not only 1s the 
curriculum confined to the uncııtıcal 
study of religion, but is carried. out 
in a medievalistic social setting, all 
contributing to keeping the Ülema 
Ignorant about the nature, extent 
and significance of the changes that 
are occurring in the modern world 
and through him influencing to their 
disadvantage the lives of countless 
1ndividuals 


A more detailed description is not 
possible here Suffice it to say that 
m contemporary society there are 
few educational anachronisms that 
can rival the madrassa ın India The 
question that obviously aries here 
is why has the madrassa education, 
ın terms both of content and struc- 
ture, remarned impervious to change 
A full answer will have to wait until 
a more systematic study of the 
madıassa system ıs available but 
some relevant observations can be 
made here 


The inability of the Ulema to 
comprehend and accommodate to 
modernization can, to some extent, 
be better appreciated by a reference 
to the Christian clergymen Chris- 
tian priests, as is well-known, move 
between both the religious and secu- 
lai contexts of lıfe Contact with 
both these worlds and knowledge of 
them make 1t possible for the priests 
to feel the need to mterpret and 
reinterpret the religious in terms of 
the changing secular conditions. 
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Such a knowledge has also led to 
suitable changes ın their training 


The Ulema, on the other hand, 
not being priests per se have suffered 
on similar compulsions for striking 
a balance between changing secular 
conditions and consequent reinter- 
pretation of religion As abstract 
theologians, they live m the ivory 
towers of the seminary unconcerned 
with the needs of modern existential 
circumstances, wanting and waiting 
for the world to adjust to the mad- 
rassa, tather than adjust the mad- 
rassa to the changing world For 
the Ulema, the only world that has 
mattered is the world of the semi- 
nary Thus, existence in a narrow 
and limited world devoid of contact 
with outside reality has caused stag- 
nation of thought 1n. the madrassa. 
(The fact that Indian society is not 
a Muslim society may have further 
contributed to the Ulemas’ lack of 
interest and alienation ) 


Now, stagnation of thought also 
involves the statıonarıness of time. 
In the madrassa type of education, 
not only thought but time 1s frozen 
Modernization, with its origins in 
the Christian West, remains 1ncom- 
prehensible to the Ulema Al 
Mazrui—the noted African scholar 
— has suggested that during the 
confrontation of the Crusades, it 
was Islam that was scintillating and 
Christiamty that was ın the dark 
ages So, the problem now is how 
to unfreeze time and accept the 
rational scientific ethos generated by 
the Christian West, with which Is- 
lam has for long been$ın confronta- 
tion. 


i PA. mA. 
here 1s yet another dimension of 


Ulema orthodoxy This‘concerns the 
socio-economic background of those 
recruited into Ulemahood. Whatever 
may have been the family back- 
ground of these recruits in the past, 
it 1s not possible to conceive that in 
contemporary times, men of talent 
and ability will forsake the rewards 
available to them in the modern 
competitive economy and opt in 
favour of the semınary Thus, those 
who enter the Ulemahood today are 
people drawn from the lower socio- 
economic strata, generally of rural 
areas, and hence lack the intellec- 
tual sophistication required for 
critical thought and bold innova- 
tions The madrassa, far from cor- 


recting the possible bias, reinforces 
traditional patterns of thought. 


The vicious combination of low 
socio-economic status (of the 
novices) and outmoded education 
is strengthened fuither, as observa- 
tion has shown, by the idealization 
and legitimation of poverty in the 
ethos of the madrassa This theodicy 
of poverty, which 1s anchored in 
several hadiths and maxims of the 
Prophet, 1s continuously and reli- 
giously reinforced by the seminary 
and its psycho-social environment; 
ıt constitutes the ‘symbolic canopy’ 
under which the vast majority of 
the seminarians find their materially 
deprived existence tolerable and, 
perhaps, meaningful It is sad, how- 
ever, that while this canopy gives 
meaning to life in one context, it 
renders the same life meaningless 1n 
another context, namely, that of 
change and modernism. 


Thus, when one bears 1n mind the 
nature and ethos of the madrassa 
and the socio-economic background 
of its recruits, one sees that ıt would 
be futile, on purely sociological 
grounds, for anyone to expect any 
initiative or concurrence for any 
change 1n the Muslim Personal Law 
from these custodians of custom 
and tradition 


H, fundamentalıstic orientation 
and underprivileged background 
make the Ulema acceptable to the 
lower socio-economic strata of 
Indian Muslıms, who constitute the 
majorıty of the community Resear- 
ches ın the sociology of relgion 
have provıded us wıth ample evıd- 
ence that, to quote Mılton Sınger, 
‘religious beliefs and institutional- 
ized structures of a group not only 
show intrinsic religious aspects but 
reflect the secular positions and 
secular problems faced by the 
group’ For those in the lower 
social strata, the present life has few 
opportunities or rewards to offer, it 
is hope and faith in the rewards of 
after-life that sustain them And for 
the sustenance of this hope, priests, 
pandits and mullahs are functional. 
Likewise, the Ulema too find a ready 
audience among these semi-literate, 
anxious and insecure people for 
whom religion 1s the only posses- 
sion that matters, and in which 
they are, therefore, unwilling for 


any compromise. There is a natural 
affinity between members of this 
class and the priests or theologians 
in any society Bach supports the 
other 


Thus, ın India the relative back- 
wardness of the Muslim community 
has given the Ulema large numbers 
of allies. Like the Mandarıns of 
Imperial China, the Ulema too are 
afraid of change and equate change 
with crisis. This fear of their’s they 
skillfully transfer to the lower social 
strata and with them over m favour 
of stagnation 


| e may now turn to the tiny 
fraction of the educated, westerni- 
zed Indian Muslims Oo These have 
achieved the moksha of modernism 
for themselves, but have made very 
httle effort to create a favourable 
climate for the acceptance of change. 
(In the few cases that they have 
made efforts, not only has success 
eluded them but they have also even 
been heaped with ridicule ) Indeed, 
insofar as non-Muslim opinion is 
concerned, there 1s a certain amount 
of impatience and puzzlement over 
the apathy and imeffectiveness of the 
modernized Muslims They are the 
‘villains’ who have let down the 
cause of suitable and rational change 
m the Personal Law Why, it 1s 
often asked, do they not have the 
courage of their convictions? Is 
their modernism merely skin deep? 
Few critics, however, have cared to 
appreciate some interesting sociolo- 
gıcal 1mplications of the situation 


The lack of an organized church, 
an official clergy, or a spiritual head 
or Pope, in Islam, has given Mus- 
lims a freedom unknown to the fol- 
lowers of most religions. This free- 
dom, incidentally, remains largely 
unrecognized by non-Muslims Now, 
the lack of organization and a clergy 
has permitted individual Muslims 
to be deviants without running the 
risk of getting themselves excommu- 
nicated So long as the individual 
ıs willing to call himself a Muslim, 
and has not made himself a grave 
physical or ideological threat to 
others, there is no agency to order 
and implement his ostracization 
from the fold of Islam There may 
be social disapproval of one’s errant 
or deviant ways but no expulsion 
It is this freedom that allows 


‘modernized’ and ‘emancipated’ 
Muslims to break the alcohol taboo, 
to gamble, to marry women who 
are not of the ‘book’, to avoid fast- 
ing in Ramzan, and so on. 


Therefore, educated and liberal 
Muslims generally have not felt their 
religious norms or laws to be ın any 
way personally oppressive Nor are 
they felt to be socially oppressive 
ınasmuch as every deviant finds 
company for himself Thus, in Is- 
lam the sting and torture of religi- 
ous tyranny is absent and this has 
created a motivational chasm insofar 
as a strong desire for religious 
change is concerned And, even 
where oppression 1s felt, despised 
targets of attack are not visible, no 
tyrannical church, no self-seeking 
spiritual head, no rapacious priest- 
hood Thus, the absence of hated 
scapegoats or identifiable targets 1s, 
to mention a sociological irony, a 
deterrent to change The recent 
turmoil among the Dawood: Bohras 
ın India whose spiritual head is 
felt by some Bohras to exercise opp- 
ression, vividly illustrates the point 
that 1s being argued here. 


| ei it must also be recogni- 
zed that ın every social system there 
exist ways and means of bypassing 
rules and regulations that are felt to 
be harsh and restrictive Thus, not- 
withstanding the sharia, whenever 
the need for the adoption of a child 
has been felt, adoption has been 
freely done. or where it is ımpracti- 
cal to share landed property with 
sisters, Muslim brothers do violate 
the imheritance laws In fact, in 
many parts of the country Muslims 
live according to local customs and 
traditions, which at times are at 
variance with the sharia, 


On the other hand, while poly- 
gyny with restrictions is permissible 
and divorce is relatively easy, 1t 1s 
common knowledge that the ıncı- 
dence of polygyny among Indian 
Muslims is no higher than among 
other religious groups; or, that 
family instability due to divorce 1s 
no greater than rn. other communı- 
ties, Indeed, 1t may even be pointed 
out that thanks to such features as a 
specific inheritance law, Muslım 
families witness less litigation and 
conflict over the inheritance of pro- 
perty. 


These examples and their impli- 
cations have not been advanced here 
as a defence of conservatism 
Rather, the purpose is to emphasıze 
the sociological axiom that desire 
for change cannot arise until there 
are felt pressures and oppressions, 
and, it is our contention here that 
the educated westernized Muslims 
have not experienced any special 
disadvantage resulting from the Per- 
sonal Law for them to lead a cru- 
sade against ıt Nor are they likely 
to battle on behalf of the lower 
classes because the latter’s retarded 
socio-economic condition, it 1s felt, 
isnot due to their adherence to the 
Personal Law. 


Admittedly, the foregoing discus- 
sion 15 one of disappointment for 
those who advocate changes 1n 
Muslim Personal Law, even though 
with good intentions As has been 
seen, the Ulema will not condescend 
to any changes. The vast majority 
of the Muslim masses are afflicted 
with insecurities and anxieties that 
breed a religiosity which ts 1n tune 
with Ulema world view. The frac- 
tional modernized Muslims either do 
not feel involved or do not want to 
get involved, Thus, if any change ıs 
to become possible there will have 
to occur an alignment of the masses 
with the educated liberal Muslims 
But for this drastic occurrance 
changes must first arise ın the socio- 
economic condition of the Muslim 
masses. And this, at the moment, 
appears to be a far, cry. 


; hat conclusions may be drawn 
from the fact that acceptance of 
change by Indian Muslims in their 
Personal Law ıs not likely m the 
immediate future? Does it mean 
that they will, therefore, remain 
socially backward? Will they con- 
tinue to be orthodox and medieval- 
istic? Further, does it also mean that 
they will be influenced by the current 
trends of Islamic revivalism and 
halt their modernization, negligible 
as 1t 15 at the present? 


Orthodoxy, like modernism, 1s 
not a unidimensional but a multi- 
dimensional phenomenon Accord- 
ingly, while (for several years to 
come), the vast majority of Indian 
Muslims will continue to remain 
conservative concerning modern 
legislation ın religious matters, they 


will accept — as they already are 
accepting — modernization m other 
spheres of life. Without entering 
here into the polemics of whether 
Islam allows for a separation of 
the sacred and secular or not, it 
must be emphasized that the exis- 
tential circumstances of Indian Mus- 
lims are different from those of 
Muslims m the Muslim majority 
States 


I. India, Muslims face a very 
different social reality which exerts 
pressure on them to modernize. 
Secular India has provided its Mus- 
hm citizens with a novel experience 
of co-existence as equals with a 
domınant non-Muslım majority and 
other ethnic groups as well In this 
co-existence, there is not only given 
a constitutional equality of all citi- 
zens but the opportunity to coop- 
erate and compete within the para- 
meters of a democratic framework. 


Further, in the three decades of 
independent India, the country's 
commitment to democracy and 
secularism notwithstanding occas- 
ional lapses — has remained firm. 
In such a situation, there is reason- 
able hope — and evıdence would 
seem to justify this hope — that as 
Indian Muslims become educated 
and are able to get out of the trap 
of a lower socio-economic status, 
their social modernization will not 
let them stay far behind Islam, it 
must be remembered, has a pron-. 


ounced this-worldly ethic as well | 


and, as such, it does not encourage 
Muslims to abdicate interests and 
responsibilities of this life and the 
material world 


some may, perhaps, object that 
too much importance has been 
given here to education and econo- 
mic improvement But some refleç- 
tion will show that the objection is 
not really sustamable Indian Mus- 
lims are late ‘converts’ to modern’ 
education  Disregarding the educa- 
ted mıddie class Muslims who. 
migrated to Pakistan, most of the 
Indian Muslims are first generation 
educated individuals As such, a 
comparison of educated Hindus and 
educated Muslims cannot be a legi- 
timate one 


Indeed, as first generation educa- 
ted persons, many Indian Muslims 
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are for the first time realizing their 
ethnic identity. Some i1esurgenci 
of ‘Muslim consciousness’ among 
them, therefore, 1s understandable. 
But, eventually, the master proces- 
ses of secularism and moderniza- 
tion that are operating ın the larger 
Indian society will succeed in 
modernising these Muslıms also, 
provided, of course, ihe Indian 
polıty and economy do not play a 
thwartıng role There 1s need to 
appreciate this fact, because if 
Muslims have thus far not striven 
for religious reforms, itis because 
they have, as a minority, felt the 
religious system less stifling than 
the other subsystems Considering 
the strongly particularistic ethos of 
our society, this statement is neither 
starting nor should it be hurtful. 
What ıs implied is that the fate of 
Indian Muslim modernization is 
tied up with the fate of moderniza- 
tion of the total Indian society. 


A, regards the impact of Islamic 
revivalism in the Muslim world, it 
is questionable whether what is 
being witnessed there is really a 
‘turning back’ on modernism. 
While adequate data are at the 
moment lacking, 1t may be suggested 
that the whole argument of Islamic 
revivalism vs. modernism 1s mistake- 
nly posed. Did the Muslim States 
have the same commitment to demo- 
cracy, secularism and modernism 
that India has? In the name of mo- 
dernism there often was exploita- 
tion of the most naked kind and of 
various sections of the population 
Democratic institutions did not 
come into existence, and the aspıra- 
tions and hopes of the hungry and 
needy were nowhere near fulfillment. 
This, perhaps, led to the disillusion- 
ment of the masses with ‘modern- 
ism’ India has done well on all 
these counts and, especially where 
its Muslims are concerned, no partı- 
cular section is being alzenated by 
the modernization process 


It will be recalled that earlier a 
reference was made to Girilal Jain’s 
article A tellmg point which Girilal 
Jain has made ın his article ıs that 
Indian Muslim sympathy in the 
Bhutto execution lay with Bhutto, 
the modernizer rather than with Z1a- 
ul Haque, the fundamentalist (Em- 
phasis added) Indeed, one can go 
back a lıttlein time and ask why 


westernized Jinnah had a greater 
appeal than the Ulema who were 
opposed to Pakistan? An adequate 
answer cannot be given It must be 
pointed out, however, that for 
Indian Muslims their fate and des- 
tiny aS a community has also been 
important And, a people who have 
this consciousness do not easily 
destroy themselves through sheer 
stagnation 


H,.. answered the two ques- 
tions that had been posed, before 
drawing this paper to a close, one 
final comment will be 1n place 


While hope has been expressed 
that India's commitment to secular- 
ism and democracy will be instru- 
ments of Indian Muslims? moderniz- 
ation, it 1s at the same time neces- 
sary to caution that m any society 
the forces of revivalism are cons- 
tantly present. In India, too, thirty 
years of religious and cultural plu- 
ralism have not sent Hindu revival- 
istic forces into oblivion On the 
contrary, they are very much in 
evidence today waiting to seize their 
opportunity, if the polity allows 
them. 


Nascent revivalism finds its ex- 
pression where the State is willing 
to tolerate such expressions Hence, 
to the extent that the Indian State re- 
mains firm 1n ifs commitment to sec- 
ularism and modernism there 15 no 
danger of Hindu revivalism But if, 
as Schermerhorn, the noted scholar 
of ethnic relations, has argued the 
emerging neo traditional leaders of 
the post-Nehru India are less pat- 
ient with minorities — especially 
Muslims — and their problems, a 
severe Jolt, if not blow, will have 
been given to the aspirations of the 
minorities. 


In India, as in all societies, the 
tune for minority behaviour ıs set, 
to a considerable extent, by the 
majority Ifthe dommant majority 
continues to remain unswerving on 
the path of enlightenment, the other 
minorities, including Muslims, will 
be constrained to follow suit And, 
1f the emancipation of the larger 
Indian soctety 1s not sacrificed at the 
altar of Hindu revivalism, there 1s 
no reason to believe that Indian 
Muslims alone will want to opt out 
of modernity. 


Personal law 


TAHIR MAHMOOD* 


* 


PERHAPS, no single issue affecting 
the Indian Muslims 1s surcharged 
with as much emotion as that of 
Muslim personal law For histori- 
cal reasons, Muslims have always 
felt strongly against allowing the 
rulers to interfere in what they 
consider to be matters of religion 
During British rule, when at the 
behest of Hindu social reformers, 
traditional Hindu law was changed 
through official enactments, Mus- 
lims did not want the British to 
legislate for their community even 
when the situation indicated the 
need for some legislative action. 
They made organised efforts to se- 
cure the protection of Muslim per- 
sonal law through constitutional 
guarantees in the Government of 
India Acts of 1915 and 1935 Partı- 
cıpating ın such efforts were not 
only Muslims subscribing to the 
political ideology of the Muslim 
League and the Jamiat al-Ulamaı 
Hind but also those who were active 
and prominent members of the 
Congress 

At the time free India's constitu- 
tion was being framed, attempts 
were again made by sections of the 
Muslim leadership in the Constı- 
tuent Assembly to secure constitu- 
tional protection for Muslim perso- 
nal law On December 2, 1948 
when Article 13 (relating to scope 
of fundamental rights) was being 
finalized, Muhammad Ismail sought 
tosecure a statutory right which 
would allow every citizen to follow 
his or her personal law He was 
strongly supported by Syed Kama- 
luddın who emphasized the religious 
origin and character of Muslim per- 
sonallaw 1 Maulana Hasrat Mo- 
hanı, too, lent his support to the 
amendment moved by Mohammad 
Ismail and chose to declare ın the 
House that *Mussalmans will not 


*This article has been drawn from the 
author's book, Muslim Personal Law Role 
of D. State in the Subcontinent (Bombay, 

). 


1 VII Constituent Assembly Debates 
(1949), p 721. 


submit to any interference in their 
personal law’. 

Opposing the proposed amend- 
ment, Dr Ambedkar said that such 
a clause saving personal laws would 
disable the legislature from enacting 
‘any social measures whatsoever’. 
He maintained that personal law 
should be brought out of the pur- 
view of religion, since if personal 
law was a religious matter, “every 
aspect of life from birth to death’ 
would be covered by religious con- 
ceptions. The freedom which India 
had achieved required reform of the 
social system and, therefore, perso- 
nal laws could not be excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the State. Dr. 
Ambedkar, however, pointed out 
that the State was only claiming the 
‘power to legislate’ and not an 
‘obligation’ to do away with the 
personallaws. The State could not 
exercise that power in a way which 
was objectionable to the Muslims 
or any other community. 

He concluded with the following 
Observation ...'sovereignty is always 
limited, no matter even 1f. you assert 
that it 1s unlimited, because soverei- 
gnty in the exercise of that power 
must reconcile itself to the senti- 
ments of different communities. No 
government can exercise its power 
in such a manner as provoke the 
Muslim community to rise ın rebel- 
lion. Ithmk, it would bea mad 
government ifit did so. But that 
is a matter which relates to the 
exercise of the power and not to the 
power itself 3 

It is 1n this historical perspective 
that we should look at Article 44 
of our Constitution which has a 
direct bearıng on the question of 
Muslim personal law  Placed in 
Part IV of the Constitution, which 
contains the directive principles of 
State policy, Article 44 reads. “The 
State shall endeavour to secure for 
the citizens a uniform civil code 
throughout the territory of India.’ 

By a ‘civil code’ 1s meant ın this 
article a code of law regulating civil 


2 Ibid, pp 761-762 


3 Ibid, pp. 781-782 
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matters like marriage, divorce, in- 
heritance and those other subjects 
which are at present governed by 
different personal laws Article 44 
dose not give to the State any guid- 
ance regarding the features of the 
future civil code It only insists on 
uniformity It also does not say 
whether uniformity ın the cıvıl laws 
has to be effected at a stretch or in 
fragments. Like all other directive 
principles specified ın the Constitu- 
tion, the provision of Article 44 too 
‘shall not be enforceable by any 
court’, but 1s ‘nevertheless funda- 
mental in the governance of the 
country’ and has to be ‘applied’ by 
the State ‘in making laws? 4 


Xu mandate of Article 44, there- 
fore, 1s that the State shall endea- 
vour to Secure a uniform civil. code, 
not that ıt shall enact it straight 
away. The word enact 1s, ın fact, 
not used. The fathers of the Cons- 
titution, 1t is evident, were quite 
alive to the difficulties likely to be 
faced on the way to the enactment 
of uniform civil code. They, there- 
fore, directed the State to endeavour 
to secure 1t 


In our opinion, the essence of 
Article 44 is that the State should 
gradually prepare the people to ac- 
cept and adopt a uniform cıvıl code, 
The understanding of the courts also 
is that a civil code 1s not necessarily 
to be enacted at a stretch As the 
Bombay High Court observed in 
Narasu Appa’s case “One commu- 
nity might be prepared to accept 
and work social reform, another 
may not yet be prepared for ıt, and 
Article 44 does not lay down that 
any legislation that the State may 
embark upon must necessarily be of 
an all-embracing character. The 
State may rightly decide to bring 
about social reform by stages and 
the stages may be territorial or they 
may be community-wise.’5 


By implication the court seems to 
have expressed an opinion that since 
the Muslims and other munorities 
were not ‘prepared to accept and 
work social reform’, enactment of an 
all-embracing cıvıl code could be 
lawfully deferred. It seems that al- 


lowing the personal law of Muslims 


n 
4 See Article 32 
5 AIR,1952, Bombay, p 87 


to continue for the time being will 
not, ın judicial opmion, amount to 
unconstitutional discrimination bet- 
ween cıtizens However, securing a 
uniform civil code can be only tem- 
porarıly held up, it cannot be, ac- 
cording to the judicial mterpreta- 
tion of Article 44, shelved for all 
tıme to come 


D uring the first fourteen years of 
the Republic, the Union Govern- 
ment consistently followed the policy 
of non-ınterference m regard to Mus- 
lim personallaw When the Hindu 
Code Bill was being debated in the 
fifties in Parliament, Jawaharlal 
Nehru had categorically rejected the 
demand made by certain sections of 
the people that Muslim personal 
law too should be reformed In the 
Maharashtra legislature, an antt- 
bigamy bill moved by a non-Con- 
gress member in 1961 was opposed 
by the government on the ground 
that it would affect only the Mus- 
lims (bigamy being prohibited by 
the laws severally applicable to other 
communities) and they were not 
ready to receive such a reform 


In 1963 an attempt was made in 
Parliament to carry out the mandate 
of Article 44 However, within a 
short time the attempt was aband- 
oned as a concession to the feelings 
of the Muslim minority conveyed to 
Parliament by the then Vice-Pre- 
sident, Dr Zakir Hussain 6 Later, 
in October 1972 durıng a meeting 
of the Minority Cell of the Con- 
gress Party, Indira Gandhi and 
Fakhruddin Alı Ahmed (the Mın- 
ıster for Agrıculture) advised Mus- 
lims ‘to start a process considering 
change ın their personal law with 
an open mind' 


Referring to the reform of per- 
sonal law 1n several Arab countries 
and in Pakistan, Mrs Gandhi asked 
Muslims of India to start a ‘similar 
process of thinking! She, however, 
coupled her advice by a firm assur- 
ance that her government would 
not agree to impose any reform 
unless the Muslims themselves wan- 
ted ıt” In other words, govern- 
ments both at the Centre and m the 


States have tended over the years to 


6 H.A. Karandikar, Islam in Indus 
Transition to Modernity, 1968, p. 92. 


7 Hındustan Times, 10 October, 1972. 


wait for the time when Muslims 
themselves would demand legislative 
action 1n regard to their personal 
law. 


l; seventies have witnessed con- 
sıderable amount of debate and con- 
troversy, both withın and outside 
the Muslim communıty, over the 
question of Muslim personal law 
In December 1971, a Maharashtra 
Muslim Women's Conference was 
organised by the Muslim Satyash- 
odhak Mandal, set up earlier in 
Poona (March 1970) by some Mus- 
lim modernists under the leadership 
of Babubhaı Bandwale of Ahmeda- 
bad. Inaugurated by Asaf AA 
Fyzee, the conference passed resol- 
utions demanding reform of Muslim 
personal law leading to a unıform 
civil code In the months that 
followed there was a reactionary 
outburst of counter-conferences of 
devout Muslim women, mostly or- 
ganised by Jamaat-e-Islami held in 
all important cities of India during 
1972-73 'The views of Muslim mo- 
dernists were strongly opposed in 
these conferences which instead de- 
manded that the traditional Muslim 
personal law be left just as it is 


In January 1972, the Indian Law 
Institute organised a semmar on 
Islamic Personal Law in Modern 
India’ at New Delhi The partici- 
pants 1ncluded a number of lawyers, 
law teachers, judges and one repre- 
sentative each of the Jamiat al- 
Ulema and Jama'at-e-Islami along 
with Maulana Sayeed Ahmad 
Akharabadı, scholar of Arabic and 
Islamic sciences and former Prin- 
cipal of the Madrassa Alia, Calcutta. 
The seminar arrived at a consensus 
that there was an urgent need for 
certain reforms in Muslim personal 
law as applied by the courts 1n India 
and that most of the problems 
could be solved quite easily with 
aid from and ın accordance with 
Islamic texts.8 In certain sections 
of Muslims the semmar was, how- 
ever, described as a “semi-govern- 
mental’ organized ‘conspiracy’ 
against Muslim personal law, 


Following the Law Institute's 
seminar, a convention of the Ule- 
ma was held at Dar-ul-Uloom of 


8 See Hindustan Times, 17 January, 
1972, 


Deoband? to discuss the delıbera- 
tions of the aforesaid seminar At 
the end of the convention, a com- 
mittee of the Ulema was set up to 
make arrangements for holding a 
grand Muslim personal law confer- 
ence at Bombay at the end of the 
year. The Shariat convention was 
eventualiy held ın December 1972 
and was attended by Ulema, law- 
yers, judges, politicians, physicians, 
businessmen and many others At 
the end of the Convention resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted 
declarmg Muslim personal law to be 
divine and absolutely immutable 
and the government was urged not 
to mterfere with it either directly or 
indirectly, for that would amount 
to mterference ın the religious af- 
fairs of the community 


Also, an All-India Muslim Per- 
sonal Law Board was constitu- 
ted, with Maulana Mınnathullah 
Rahman, Amır-e-Sharıat, Bihar and 
Orissa, as its General Secretary Its 
main purposes are to protect the 
Sharia’ laws by opposing attempts 
to reform Muslim personal law by 
legislation or otherwise and to seek 
removal of ‘un-Islamic’ provisions 
from the existing laws applymg to 
or affecting the Muslims. Mention 
should also be made here of an 
international conference on law, 
religion and morality organized 
jomtly by the Islam and Modern 
Age Society of the late Dr Abid 
Hussain and Hamdard  Trust's 
Indian Institute of Islamic Studies. 
Opmion at this conference was 
sharply divided on the issue of 
change m Muslim personal law, 
but slightly more people favoured 
reform than opposed ıt 10 


Vw clearly are substantial dif- 
ferences within the community in 
regard to attitudes towards the man- 
date of Article 44 of the Constitu- 
tion, which calls for a common 
civil code for all communities, as 
also towards the whole question of 
reform of Muslim personallaw The 
Muslim modernists whose ranks 
include some very distmguished 
Muslims, support the mandate of 


9 The Ulema participating in the con- 
vention were all Hanafi Sunni, those of 
other groups of Muslims were not invited 


10. Proceedings of the Conference were 
published partly tn Islam and Modern 
Age and partly in the successive quarterly 
issues of Studies in Islam ın 1974 


Article 44 There are also a large 
number of equally distinguished 
Muslims who favour the idea of 
reform 1n Muslim personal law 11 


In fact, the latter group also ın- 
cludes some Ulema Maulana 
Sayeed Ahmad Akharabadı, to 
whom reference was made earlier, 
is one such traditional scholar He 
had declared at a symposium on 
changes m Muslım Law, as long 
back as 1964, ‘that the Shana or 
Islamic Law, by ıts very nature and 
character, 1s liable to make adapta- 
tions to meet the genuine require- 
ments of Muslim society m a 
particular age and place 2 For, 
many of the legal prıncıples, the 
Maulana holds, are ahkam ghayr 
mansusa (anjunctions that are not 
part of the set which were revealed 
to the Prophet) and can, therefore, 
be changed At the Indian Law 
Institute's seminar on Islamic Law 
(mentioned above) he declared that 
ytthad (deduction of new legal rules 
out of classical texts) was a living 
source of legal development in 
Islam and, therefore, ıt could be 
used for making necessary changes 
ın Muslim personal law as applica- 
ble ın India However, as regards 
the methodology of reform, he plea- 
ded for the supremacy of Ulema 
and insisted that only they should 
suggest the necessary reforms 1? 


j m are also some enlightened 
Ulema of the Jamıat Ahl-e-Hadith, 
an organization whose members do 
not subscribe to the principle of 
adherence to the traditional inter- 
pretatıon of legal texts (taglıd), who 





I] Professor M Mujeeb of Jamıa Mil- 
lia, Asaf AA Fyzee, the reputed scholar 
of Islamic law, Justice M C Chagla, Bad- 
ruddın Tayabıı, Kamila Tayabjı, Justices 
Hamidullah Beg and Hıdayathullah, former 
Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, 
Justice V Khalid of Kerala High Court, 
AG Nooranı and Danial Latifi who have 
both worked for long to bring about 
changes ın Muslim personal law Two 
other ot #spoken supporters of the ıdea of 
a commou civil code were the late Hamid 
Dalwai of the Muslim Sathyashodak 
Mandal and the late MR A Bag, a former 
cıvıl servant 


12 For proceedings of this seminar see 


Symposium on Changes ın Muslim Peisonal 
Law (Delhi, 1964). 


13 SA Akharabadı, 'How to Effect 
Changes in Islamic Law^, in T Mahmood 
(ed.), Islamic Law in Modern India, 
Bombay, 1972 


recognize the flaws in Muslim per- 
sonal law 1n India and the need for 
their removal In a personal letter 
to this author, Maulana Abdul 
Hamid Rahmani, the General Sec- 
retary of the Ahl-e-Hadith organı- 
zation, wrote "This view of yours 
that in the Indian brand of Muslim 
personal Jaw reforms ın the light of 
the Ouran and Sunnali and with 
due regard to the present social 
conditions are necessary, is hund- 
red per cent true'. But he, too, like 
Maulana Sayeed Akharabadı, wants 
the Ulema to take care of the neces- 
sary reforms and the non-Ulema to 
keep away from the scene. 


M... of those who are alive to 
the cryıng need for reform in the 
existing Muslim personal law and 
are not hkely to object to limited 
legislation for that purpose, prefer 
to suppress their feelings on account 
of a fear that limited legislation 
may lead to complete abolition of 
the system and its replacement by 
an un-Islamic common civil code 15 
This is why even some enlightened 
and sensible people join the anti- 
reform mainstream ın the commu- 
nity Unfortunately, they refuse 
to believe that the future civil code 
of India will not be much different 
from an enlightened and liberal 
view of the Islamic legal principles 
and that the ‘conflicts’ between that 
code and the law of Islam would 
only be superficial. 


No research 1s required to prove 
that an overwhelming majority of 
Indian Muslims are opposed to any 


14 The body of traditional sayings 
and customs attributed to the prophet and 
supplementing the Oman. 


15. At the Shariat Convention held at 
Bombay in 1972 some ulama of the 
Jama'at-e-Islamı and Jamiat Ahl-e-Hadith, 
for instance, desired that the convention 
should resolve, rer aha, that ın regard 
to those aspects of Muslim personal law 1n 
India which might really need a reconside- 
1ation. the ulama of various schools of 
Islamic law would make efforts to do the 
needful by means of ytihad (deduction of 
new legal rules out of classical texts), but 
the majority of participants insisted that 
such a resolution tf openly adopted would 
be treated by the modernists as an admıss- 
1on by the Convention of the permissibility 
of changes The majority prevailed and, 
as we noted earlier, the Convention passed 
resolutions declaring Muslim personal law 
in India to be divine and, therefore, abso- 
lutely ımmutable 
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legislatıve activıty affectıng their 
tradıtıonal personal law In the 
vanguard are, of course, the Ulema 
and the religious organizations like 
the Jamıat al-Ulema-ı-Hınd, the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, the Jamiat Ahl-e- 
Hadith, etc , which they lead The 
views and positions taken by the 
religious leaders and organizations 
receive support from the various 
Muslim political parties and forma- 
tions. The Indian Union Muslim 
League has right from 1950 been 
opposing the directive of Article 44. 
The late Dr Abdul Jalil Farıdi, 
who otherwise had remarkably l1be- 
ral views regarding reform of Mus- 
lim Law, opposed the idea of a 
uniform civil code from the plat- 
form of the Muslim Maylis 


T. Muslim Majlıs-e-Mushawa- 
rat, constituted by political and 
religious leaders of various parties 
and organizations, has also more 
than once voted against the imple- 
mentation of a uniform civil code. 
In fact, on 10 October 1972, Ghu- 
lam Mohammad Memon, a Jomt 
Secretary of the Mushawarat, presen- 
ted to the law minister a memoran- 
dum demanding deletion of Article 
44 from the Constitution 16 In ad- 
dition to the Ulema and the politi- 
cians we find vehement critics of 
Article 44 also among Muslim law- 
yers, doctors, teachers and other 
individuals leading a modern life 
Most of them, however, only blindly 
follow the Ulema 1n this regard, they 
know nothing about 
the 1ssue, except that they equate all 
talk of reform ora common civil 
code with interference ın the reli- 
gious affairs of the Muslims. 


The vehemence of opposition am- 
ong Muslims and their msistence on 
absolute flawlessness of traditional 
law are, to no small extent, attribut- 
able to the attitudes of some of the 
zealous supporters of Article 44, 
both within the community and 
outside In the majority Hindu 
community the masses, as ignorant 
of the issue as the average Muslim, 
are given to believe that by refusing 
to accept a uniform civil code Mus- 
lims are indulging m an antı-natıonal 
act opposed to the interests of the 
country. 


16 Radiance Weekly, Delht, November 


1972 


17 PB Gajendragadkar, 


Among the educated and enligh- 
tened sections of non-Muslims there 
are some who appreciate the attitu- 
des and apprehensions of their Mus- 
lim fellow citizens in regard to the 
mandate of Article 44, But thele are 
also those who show no concern for 
Muslim fears in this regard and 
keep telling them that the teachings 
of the Quan are ‘archaic’ and ‘out- 
dated’ and that Muslims must agree 
to its replacement by a common 
civil code 1? 


Welcoming the delegates atten- 
ding the Indian Law Institute's 
seminar referred to above, Justice 
Hegde, then a sitting judge of the 
Supreme Court, instead of discuss- 
ing the possibility, or the need and 
feasibility of reform ın Muslim per- 
sonal law, said * what surprises 
as well as pams me is that instead of 
holding a seminar to find out ways 
and means of implementing the 
Directive Principles contained in 
Article 44, we have met here to con- 
sider as to what changes could use- 
fully effect in the Islamic personal 
Jaw . I have not been able to find 
any justifiable reason for not ımple- 
menting Article 44’ 18 


He urged the then Law Minister, 
Gokhale, (Chairing the seminar) to 
‘exert his pressure to carry out the 
mandate of Article 44’, advised Pro- 
fessor Mujeeb (who inaugurated it) 
to ‘lend his weight’ for unifying the 
nation under common laws and 
asked J.N D Anderson (special in- 
vitee) to point out to the seminar the 
‘unsuitability of Islamic law for a 
society like ours’ 19 


| ithin the community, the views 
and activities of some modernists 
have also contributed to the rigidity 
of attitude of orthodox Muslims on 
this 15sue. The Muslim Satyashodak 
Mandal's Women's Conference, for 


Secularism 
and the Constitution of India, (1971), pp 
124-127 Also see report on his convocation 
address at Aligarh Muslim University. in 
January 1969 in Daily Qaum: Awaz, Luck- 
now, 29 January 1969, 1n which he sugges- 
ted that reason and science rather than 
teachings of Quran should govern matters 
like marriage and divorce. 


18 KS Hegde, “Welcome Address”, ın 
T. Mahmood (ed.), Islamic Law in Modein 
India, op cit, p 3 


19 Ibid, p 4. 


instance, instead of building up a 
favourable climate for reform act- 
ually led, as we saw earlier, to 
counter-efforts 1n the opposite direc- 
tion by orthodox forces The or- 
thodox sections were particularly 
disturbed by the irreverent remarks 
at the conference against traditional 
Muslim law and by the attempt on 
the part of some speakers to link the 
Issue of personal law reform with 
the failure of Jinnah’s two nation 
theory 


I. is, however, necessary to recog- 
nıse that some basic beliefs and 
assumptions actually sustain the 
negative attitudes of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Muslims on 
questions of personal law reforms 
and establishment of a common 
civil code First, Islamic laws of 
marriage, divorce and succession 
are regarded by the majcrıty of 
Muslims as part and parcel of their 
religion They sincerely believe that 
Muslim personal law ıs coterminus 
with the Quran and the Sunna 


Second, the belief (a corollary of 
the first) especially among average 
Muslims that to adhere to the 
principles of marriage, divorce and 
Succession other than those laid 
down in the Quran and Sunna wil! 
be a great sın (gunah e-kabıra) 
Third, a majority of Muslims re- 
gard their personal law as a symbol 
of their cultural identity The fact 
of their being in a mmority coupled 
with the perception of general hostı- 
lity to their religion does not help 
It makes them hold on rigidly to all 
their distinctive possessions ın a bid 
to preserve their identity Finally, 
the fact that the idea of a uniform 
civil code is still abstract creates 
tremendous difficulty Most Mus- 
Jims believe that the code will bea 
replica of Hindu jurisprudence and 
will have nothing ın ıt derived from 
the Islamic legal system 


A dispassionate and realistic 
approach to legal history will show 
that what is now known as the Mus- 
lim personal law, both 1n India and 
elsewhere, has 1n its fabric much 
more man-made than scriptural 
rules. Legal principles evolved by the 
Jurists of the past through various 
forms of ytihad like gıyas (analogı- 
cal deduction) and estidlal (logical 
deduction) outnumber those wholly 


taken from the Quran and Sunna 20 
Moreover, all the great doctors of 
law, whose interpretations of and 
deductions from certain Quranic 
and Sunnite texts form the basis of 
Muslim personal law, had declared 
that their words were neither final 
nor binding even on their contem- 
poraries, to say nothing of future 
generations 21 It ıs in keeping with 
these facts about the nature and 
dynamism of Muslim personal law 
that ıt has been reformed by a 
large number of Muslim coun- 
tries 24 


T: belief that the Indian Cıvıl 
Code will be a replica of ancient 
Hindu Juristic doctrines 15 likewise a 
fallacious belief, for a large num- 
ber of those doctrines have been 
abandoned under modern Hindu 
law ıtself The Hindu Code of 1955- 
56 has very little of the Shastric 
doctrines left in it Many of its 
provisions in fact find support in 
the Quran and the Sunna, and not 
in the Dharmashastras. Therefore, 
even if some  prmciples of the 
Indian Civil Code resemble the 
corresponding principles of anci- 
ent Hindu law, it will ın no sense 
amount to enforcement of ancient 
Hindu law 


It seems to me that the civil code 
of India will be more 1n. conformity 
with Islamic jurisprudence than 
with any other legal system. A con- 
tractual cum-sacramental concept of 
marriage, complete freedom of both 
men and women in regard to mari- 
tal choice, independent status of 
wife in her husband’s home, facility 
of dissolution of marriage in spe- 
cial circumstances, available to both 
spouses, and unqualified validity of 
the marriage of a widow or dıvor- 
cee, will be essential ingredients of 
the future civil code of India, and 


20 See for details Abdur 
Muhammadan Juitsprudence (1911) 

21 Imam Shafı, whose work provides 
the basis for one of the four schools of 
Muslim law, 1s reported to have warned his 
followers that 1f they accepted the legal 
rules framed by him without independent 
inquiry into their validity and suitability, 
they would be like a man who carried a 
bundle of firesticks ın the darkness of the 
night unaware of the presence of a snake 
therein 

22 See for details T Mahmood, 'Legis- 
lative Trends ın Contemporary Arabia’ 
Delhi Law Review, Vols 4 & 5, 1975-76, 
pp 37-48 
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these are also the ideals for which 
Islamic law stands 


O, the eve of the Deoband con- 
vention of March 1972, mentioned 
above, Maulana Manzoor Nomani 
of Lucknow had, in a personal 
letter, asked me to prepare a list of 
the ‘conditions prevailing in Muslim 
society which keeps modernists lıke 
you sleepless’ I sent him a list 
which was also placed before the 
Deoband convention personally by 
me Given below are some of the 
conditions mentioned in that list 


1. Diversity of legal principles 
within the fabric of Muslim 
personal law — both codified 
as well as uncodified — deny- 
ing equal protection of law to 
followers of the same religion. 


2 Selfimposed yoke of iglid 
(adherence to traditional ınter- 
pretation of legal texts), par- 
ticularly the strict adherence 
to one particular school of Is- 
lamic Jaw to the total exclu- 
sion of the law of other 
schools 24 


3 Among certain sects of Mus- 
Jims, specially the Ismailes, too 
much dependence ın matters of 
marriage on religious heads 
who traditionally enjoy abso- 
lute powers of interference 


4, The tremendous diversity 
between the rights of men and 
women 1n the matter of divorce, 


5 Unconditional effectiveness in 
Hanafi law of unintentional 
divorces under undue influence 
or momentary provocation 


6 Liability of paying exorbitant 
amount of mahr (dowry) 
which in some cases forces the 
parties to avoid divorce even 
when their marriage has 
failed 


7 The male’s unbridled rıght to 
contract a bigamous marriage 
irrespective of his ability to 


23 For details see Tahir Mahmood, 


Muslim Personal Law, op cit , pp 163-167 


24 Fora full discussion of this point 
see T Mahmood, ‘Shia and Sunni Schools 
of Islamic’ Law’ Radiance Weekly, 21, 
November, 1971. 


comply with the Quranic re- 
quirement of equitable justice 
between co-wives, 


8. Restriction of divorced wife’s 
right to maintenance to the pe- 
riod of ıddat (nearly 3 months 
following divorce) which in 
those cases where the amount 
of unpaid mahr is too low, 
creates great hardship. 


9. Total exclusion from the heri- 
tage of the properties of 
children of his/her predeceased 
children and of the widow of 
a predeceased son. 


I. must be stated here that most 
of the shortcomings 1n. Muslim law 
noted above are not Islam's crea- 
ton They are the result of the 
abuse and misapplication of Islamic 
laws Even the Ulema believe that 
polygamy is not a fundamental 
right of the husband, and is only 
permitted under special circumstan- 
ces, they also say that the husband 
does not enjoy an arbitrary power 
to inflict imstant divorce on the 
wife, but ought to exercise it ina 
reasonable manner. 


Trouble arises when distinction is 
made between strictly ‘legal’ and 
apparently ‘moral’ precepts in 
Islamic texts To illustrate, ‘man 
can divorce his wife’1s treated as 
law but an exhortation very rele- 
vant to this Jaw, namely ‘the most 
detestable thing in the eyes of God 
1s divorce’ has no legal sanction 
behind ıt. Similarly, permission for 
polygamy is considered to be the 
law, but the conditions attached to 
this permission are treated as rules 
of courtesy and morality. 


In principle, therefore, there need 
not be any objection to preventing 
the abuse Of injunctions regarding 
marriage and divorce In fact the 
various reforms needed can easily 
be introduced in Muslim personal 
law without going outside the broad 
Islamic framework Guidance in 
this respect may be usefully sought 
ın the legislation promulgated in 
the area of family law ın various 
parts of the contemporary Muslim 
world 25 


25 See T Mahmood, Family Law 
Ream m the Muslim World (Bombay, 
1972) 
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HOW backward are the Muslims in 
education? 


No proper survey has been done 
The Minorities Commission has yet 
to collect facts The Aligarh Mus- 
lim Üniversity does not appear m- 
terested 1n finding out the state of 
Muslim education even in Aligarh 
District, not to talk of U P or Nor- 
thern India or the country as a who- 
le The Jamia Millia Islamia neither 
knows nor seems to care how many 
Muslims are studying ın the various 
schools of Delhi: The All India 
Muslim Educational Conference 
does not have a list of all the Mus- 
lim colleges and high schools The 
other Muslim organisations place 
education somewhere at the bottom 
of their list of priorities 


Muslim ‘leaders’ make allegations 
of discrimination in selection for 
government service and demand re- 
servations But no one has even 
tried to find out the extent of Mus- 
lim backwardness ın education So 


- Educational backwardness 


AHMAD RASHID SHERVANI 


far as I have been able to find out, 
backwardness, at least un the North 
is phenomenal, unbelievable 


Let us take Delhi 


The population of the Union Ter- 
ritory of Delhi is about 54 lakhs of 
whom Muslims are 51 lakhs The 
number of students appearing for 
the Secondary (Class X) Board ex- 
amination in 1978 was 54,000 or 
one thousand per lakh of popula- 
tion or one per cent At this low 
rate the number of Muslim students 
appearing for the Secondary Board 
examination in 1978 should have 
been 5,060 but 1t was just 907,1e, 
a little more than 0 1 per cent of the 
Muslim population 


Agam, out of all the 54,000 stu- 
dents who appeared, 36,000 or 67 
per cent passed, while of the 907 
Muslims who appeared, only 424 or 
46% passed How many of these 
424 will appear for the Higher 
Secondary Board examination? How 
many will pass? Then how many 


will sit for graduation? How many 
will become graduates? 


So much for quantity What 
about quality? Out of the total of 
54,000 about 4,000 gota first class. 
Out of 907 Muslims only 27 got first 
divisions In other words, out of the 
4,000 first divisioners in Delhi, only 
27 or 062% are Muslims This 
would mean that if 1,000 first divi- 
sioners compete for admission to 
any good course of study, just 6 of 
them are likely to be Muslims. 


I have been able to get a glimpse 
of the state of affairs at the primary 
level only in Delhi. The Delhi 
Municipal Corporation runs well 
over & thousand primary schools. 
Of these about 50 are Urdu-medium 
schools where nearly 15,000 or two- 
third of all primary school going 
Delhi Muslim children study The 
other one-third go to Hindi-medium 
schools. 


The Corporation holds a test and 
prepares merit lists for Classes III, 
IV and V In the 1978-79 merit list 
for Class V, out of 434 students, 
only 6 are Muslims — 5 from 
Hindi-medium schools and one from 
an Urdu-medium school 


In the merit list for Class IV, out 
of 359, three are Muslims from 
Hindi-medium schools, none from 
any Urdu-medium school In the 
Class III merit list, out of 320 there 
are 4 Muslim children, 2 from 
Hindi-medium schools and 2 from 
the Urdu-medium 


Thus, in all, out of 1,113 child- 
ren on the merit list for the three 
classes, only 13 or about 1 2% are 
Muslims — 3 from Urdu-medium 
schools and 10 from Himdi-medium 
schools This, of course, also shows 
the lower standards of the Urdu- 
medium schools; while one-third 
of the Muslim children ın Hındi- 
medium schools got 10 positions on 
the merit lists, the two-third in the 
Urdu-medium schools got only 3. 


With this position at the primary 
and matriculation levels, it 1s not 
surprising at all that in the Zakir 
Hussain and the Jamia College (the 
only two Muslim colleges out of 
about 70 ın Delhi) the Muslim stu- 
dents account for barely 25% of the 
strength 


In little Delhi I could do some 
counting on my own. In huge big 
U P. Ican only estimate. There are 
about 125 Muslim high schools in 
UP. I was able to get the results 
and other figures from 80 of these 
— 20 Muslim girls high schools and 
60 Muslim boys high schools On 
the basis of these I could say that 
the 125 Muslim high schools pre- 
sented about 18,000 students at the 
High School Board Exammation in 
1978 In UP there are no Urdu- 
medium high schools and nearly 
47% ofthe students in Class X in 
all Muslim High Schools are non- 
Muslims 


Thus, out of 18,000 who took the 
high school examination from these 
schools, only about 10,000 were 
Muslims | Presuming that an equal 
number of Muslims sat for this exa- 
mination from other schools, the 
total number of Muslim candidates 
who took the examination that year 
would be around 20,000 out of 
7,51,000 students for all U P. The 
population of Muslims in UP is 
about 16% Thus according to po- 
pulation proportion, 1,20,000 Mus- 
lims should have appeared but only 
about 20,000 did,ie, 27% of the 
total 7,51,000. 


The matriculation examination is 
also called the Entrance examına- 
ton If among those who pass the 
Entrance there are only 2.7% Mus- 
lims ın a State where the Muslim 
population is 16% of the total, ob- 
viously the proportion of Muslims 
will be negligible in all professions 
requiring education. The admınıs- 
trative machinery will naturally be 
virtually devoid of Muslim and Mu- 
slim leaders will go on alleging bias 
and prejudice 


D... is perhaps the only State 
in the Hindi area where the Mus- 
lims are not very far behind the 
others. This may be due to the fact 
that the Biharis as a whole are so 
backward that there isn’t much 
scope for Muslims to get any further 
behmd. This 1s reflected in the sta- 
tistics Where Delhi sends 1,000 
per lakh of its population for the 
Matriculation examination and U.P 
750, Biharis send less than 350. 


In Bihar there are about 40 Mus- 
lim high schools recognised as such. 
Another 25 Muslim Institutions are 


not formally recognised. 11,314 stu- 
dents appeared for the Matricula- 
tion in the Urdu-medium and it 
can be presumed that almost all of 
them were Muslims If as many 
Muslims appeared 1n the Hindi me- 
dium, then perhaps 22,000 Muslims 
appeared for the Bihar HS Board 
examination in 1978, out of a Biharı 
Muslim population of 90 lakhs 
This works out to 250 per lakh for 
Muslims in Bihar compared to 180 
for Delhi and 125 for UP Thus it 
could be claimed that Bihar: Mus- 
lims are slightly ahead of Delhi 
Muslims and much ahead of UP. 
Muslıms in education up to the 
Matric level. Nevertheless, the 
Bihari Muslims are still 3097 behind 
the rest of the Bıharıs who, as a 
whole, are twice as backward as the 
U.P-wallahs and about three times 
as backward as the Delhi-wallahs. 


These observations are based on 
the results of the Delhi Secondary 
Board examination, the UP. HS 
Board exammation and the Bihar 
Board H S examination, 1978 These 
data I have been able to collect 
through my personal effort as Hon. 
Secretary of the Delhi Education So- 
ciety and the interest of the Society 
to improve the state of education 
among the Muslims. If there are 
more than one Board of Matricula- 
tion examination in these States, 
then the figures of those Boards will 
have to be taken into account 


However, I presume that the 


bulk 1s covered and the conclusions 
would be only marginally affected 
In any case I feel that the Mınor- 
ities Commission should find out 
the exact position If we can 
determine where and at what level 
the Muslims are lagging and how 
much behind the others they are, 
some steps could be taken to remedy 
the situation A knowledge of the 
exact facts will itself’ remove many 
misgivings and will help ın a correct 
appraisal and understanding of the 
problem There is no doubt that the 
educational backwardness of the 
Muslims 1s at the root of all their 
problems 


ls population of Muslims ın 
Madhya Pradesh 1s only 4.6% of the 
total Information has not been 
easily available Less than half a do- 
zen schools have given information 
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for 1978 I have been able to get only 
recently a list of about 25 Muslim 
educational institutions m the whole 
of M.P. from which I hope to get 
the requned information ın 1979. 
From the httle I know, the overall 
position ın Madhya Pradesh seems 
hardly better than 1n U P 


Rajasthan has 7% Muslims. I 
have only heard of 6 Muslim high 
schools in Rajasthan and received 
results and other information from 
only one The others did not 
respond. 


However, in MP and Rajasthan 
a survey of only Muslim High 
Schools may tell us about hardly 
259, Muslim children because, I 
guess, most school going Muslim 
children would be in the common 
schools as there are not many 
Muslim High Schools except ın 
some pockets of sizable Muslim 
populations 


H, has 4% Muslims and 
Punjab 1 5% 


No offence 1s meant to the Pun- 
jabı speaking people ın includmg 
Punjab in the Hindi area for the 
purpose of a survey of the educa- 
tion of Muslims My simple reason 
for doing so 1s that the Punjab 
Wakf Board (P W.B) aids and 
virtually runs all the 5 Muslim 


"High Schools, 4 ın Punjab and one 


in Haryana So it would be difficult 
to leave Punjab out 


The Punjab Wakt Board is not 
short of funds and the schools run 
by 1t should be well off The Secre- 
tary, PW.B, has sent me the 
results of 4 schools (3 ın Punjab 
and one in Haryana) But this ın- 
formation is somewhat unclear and 
reveals [fittle about the state of 
Muslim education there I have 
sought clarifications and details 


About M.P , Rajasthan, Haryana 
and Punjab, my information is not 
definite It could be said tentatively 
that the position ın most ways 1s 
like that ın UP. and Delhi (The 
Muslims are four to six times be- 
hind the rest of the people 1n educ- 
ation) 


Taking all the Hındı-speakıng 
States together, (the somewhat better 


position ın Brhar improves the over- 
all average to some extent) the 
Muslims can be said to be about 
four to five times behind the others 
ın the Hindi area To keep up with 
the proportion for the rest, about 
2,50,000 Muslims should be appear- 
ıng for the Matriculation every year 
but only about 50,000 seem to do 
so from all these States 1 


T. scene 1s no doubt depressing 
but one need not despair I have 
been working ceaselessly and hard 
to remedy the situation, to retrieve 
lost ground And I am not dis- 
appointed with the results my 
modest and humble efforts have 
yielded Apart from directly run- 
ning two of the five aided Muslim 
higher secondary boys schools of 
Delhi and keeping ın touch with the 
other three here, the Delhi Educa- 
tion Society has made some efforts 
to raise academic standards and has 
slightly increased the pass percen- 
tage ın the S B. examination to 63% 
as compared with the 65% which 1s 
the average for boys in the entire 
Board examination. The number of 
first divisions from these 5 schools 
has 1ncreased from only 2 ın 1977 
to81n 1978 The number of first 
divisions from the 4 Urdu medium 
government schools increased from 
3 ın 1977 to 4 ın 1978 The prizes 
and scholarships to students and the 
awards to the best teachers of the 
Urdu-medium schools which we 
gave may have been partly instru- 
mental in bringing about this small 
but noticeable ımprovement 


In UP. too we introduced prizes 
for students topping the list in the 
Board exammation from each Mus- 
lim high school and awards for the 
teachers with the best results ın a 
subject from all these schools taken 
together. 


In U P ,ın 20 Muslim girls high 
schools, the number of first divisions 


1 Some students pass ;Matriculation ın 
the English-medium from ICSE and the 
Central Board The figures for these are 
not included above From the information 
given to me by the Council for ICSE I 
found that the proportions of Muslims 
appearing ın the English-medium exam was 
just slightly higher than their proportion ın 
the various Matric exams in the vernacular 
mediums 
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increased from 71 in 1977 to 112 in 
1978. This was either a coincidence 
or the prizes and awards which we 
gave perhaps had some effect on 
the results Even in many Muslim 
boys schools the number of first 
divisions increased though not half 
as well as in the girls schools It 1s 
too early to draw any definite con- 
clusion. 


The results of the 20 schools 
which received the awards (of Rs. 
2,500 each) donated at our request 
by some philanthropists and patrons 
of education are deed heartening 
These schools have done quite well. 
If these twenty schools can do so 
well, why can the other 200 Muslim 
high schools in these States not do 
well also? This is the question 
which many principals and teachers 
and managements of Muslim schools 
have begun to ask themselves And 
this ıs one of those questions, the 
asking of which really matters 


O, course, Muslıms have along 
waytogo They havelostat least 
three decades While the rest of the 
nation surged forward 1n education, 
Muslims remained almost where 
they were 1n 1947 when they were 
behind (but obviously not so far 
behind) the rest of the Indians 


But the Muslims are getting up 
They are rubbing their eyes and, 
unless their ‘leaders’? lull them to 
sleep agam, they will be able to | 
see that they must get rid of their 
educational backwardness if they at 
all wish to survive as civilised 'citi- 
zens in the fourth quarter of the 
twentieth century 


Have I conveyed the impression 
that educational backwardness 
among the Muslims is a problem 
of and only for the Muslims, and 
that, ıt should therefore be solved 
by them on therr own? If so that 1s 
certainly not what I intended doing 
For, if Muslims remain illiterate and 
backward they will be a drag on all 
the rest and retard India's progress 
The country just cannot go forward 
leaving the Muslims behind. They 
will pull us all back Therefore, as 
an Indian and a Muslim I feel that 
something has got to be done and 
quickly to remove the educational 
backwardness of Muslims. 


~ Books 


MUSLIM COMMUNITIES OF SOUTH ASIA: 
CULTURE AND SOCIETY by TN Madan 
Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 1976 











STATUS OF MUSLIM WOMEN IN NORTH 
INDIA by Shıbanı 
Corporation, Delhi, 1979. 








MUSLIM Communities of South Asia comprises 
8 papers originally published in Vol. VI, 1972 in 
Contributions to Indian Sociology (New Series) That 
this issue went out of print, and later its book form 
too, indicates the usefulness and quality of the book 


The paper on Pakistan by H.A Alavi 1s titled 
‘Kinship in West Punjab Villages’ In an ethnog- 
raphically rich paper, the author demonstrates how 
the local Punjabi institution of biradari 1s adapted 
to suit the typically Muslim institution of cousin 
marriage 


The two papers on Bangladesh are by P J Bertocci 
and J Ellickson The former examines the bases of 
social stratification m two Bangladeshi villages An 
interesting feature of this paper 1s a classification 
of status groups according to names and titles, con- 
sidered an important basis for social stratification 
Ellickson’s paper is purely an ethnographic account 
of fieldwork. The unusual picture that emerges 1s 
that being a good Muslim in a rural community 
entails the following of personal and community 
interests rather than those of national law or the all 
encompassing shariat. 


In a fascinating paper, Marc Gaborieau, writing 
on Muslims in Hindu Nepal, demonstrates that the 
ritually changed environment of the Hindus ranks 
the Muslims in caste terms on the one hand (as part 
of the same system), and as enemies on the other 
(as belonging to two different religions) 


Kashmir, the field chosen by Madan, presents 
very interesting problems for the sociologist Though 
at the ideological plane there is a mutual exclus- 
iveness of the Hindus and the Muslims, at the 
empirical level there 1s cooperation and exchange. 
The latter satisfy the ritual compulsions of the 
Hindu Pandit system and the economic interest of 
the servicing Muslim communities. Though Madan’s 
presentation of data 1s excellent, his conclusions do 
not tally one hundred per cent with the picture of 
Kashmiri society that emerges from a careful reading 
of the paper. It seems equally plausible to say that not 
only are Muslims useful to the Hindus in the terms 
of the goods and services they provide, but indis- 
pensible for the maintenance of not only ritual 
superiority, but economic and political as well As 


Roy BR. Publishing 


admitted by Madan, the notion of za.t 1s as crucial 
for Muslims as for Hindus for identity specification 
ın a system that is neither Hindu nor Muslim, rather, 
a Kashmir system. Historical circumstances are 
very important forthe emergence of this system 
which 15 ın flux due to changing socio-political 
environment 


Gopal Krishna, ın his paper ‘Piety and Politics in 
Indian Islam’, traces the history of Islam in India 
since its entry into it upto the present times. 
According to him, Muslims are not prepared to 
make any distinction between religion and politics. 
I would rather put it this way, religion and politics 
in Islam are interrelated in a fundamental way like 
the two sides Of a coin Yet, this remains the prize- 
winning paper ın this collection He has not only 
put refreshingly new light on the same old facts but 
has produced a paper of considerable theoretical 
depth. He has raised many relevant questions for 
further research on the problem of Islam in a non- 
Islamic environment. 


The last paper by Imtiaz Ahmad, *For a sociology 
of India’, 1s a general statement on the plight of 
empirical and theoretical studies of non-Hindu com- 
munities 1n India and more significantly the nature 
and consequences of the relationship between the 
two, and the structure that emerges therefrom. 


Overall, the book ıs a commendable effort in 
bringing together the 1deas of researchers from vary- 
1ng backgrounds but on a common theme. 


Status of Muslim Women in North India by 
Shıbanı Roy ıs based on a doctoral thesis submit- 
ted to the Anthropology Department, University of 
Delhi For this reason this book should guarantee 
a quality of scholarship that many other books on 
women and Muslims do not That there 1s a paucity 
of material on the subjects dealt with in the book, 
there ıs no doubt Even greater ıs the dearth of 
systematically collected data placed in a proper 
theoretical context 


It ıs a pity that the book does not adequately reflect 
the depth of understanding the author must have 
achieved as a result of an almost 8-9 year associa- 
tion with the problem and its correlates The focus 
of this enquiry are Muslim families 1n. Delhi and 
Lucknow. The author tries to assess the changes 
that have taken place in Muslim society over a 
three-generation time span The idea is to evaluate 
the effect of these changes on the status of women. 
In order to do this, the author has examined and 
evaluated the position of women in the spheres of 
purdah, education, marriage and married lıfe, family, 
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economy and religion The most important metho- 
dologıcal tool used by the author is the interview 
guide This has been heavily supplemented by partı- 
cipant observation, case history method and genea- 
logical method The theoretical tools used by the 
anthropologist are Raymond Firth's concept of 
dynamic social theory and Merton's concept of the 
role-set 


To start with, a serious bias creeps into the study 
when the researcher decides that the problem with 
women, Muslim 1n this case, is one of definition. of 
status, 1nstead of starting with the more open ques- 
tion" what is the problem with Muslim women? 
Even when the legitimacy of the problem 1s granted, 
the technique adopted to study ıt leaves much to be 
desired. There is no concerted attempt to grasp the 
total social structure or the structuring of various 
spheres and seemg the woman's role status 1n this 
composite whole. This deficiency also undermines 
the theoretical viability of the thesis Simply put, 
how can one possibly analyse the changes in the 
traditional structure of Muslim communities thought 
and action without first delineating what this tradi- 
tional structure is? The reader is also left on his 
own to guess what the contemporary structure 1s. 
The changes that have been described are piece-meal 
— decreasıng ıncıdence of the observance of purdah, 
greater education, taking up of secular Jobs, greater 
awareness of religious rights and duties, etc 


Thirdly, the heavy reliance placed on interview 
guide seriously undermines the insights that could 
have been gained if the work was to reflect the 
results of participant observation The evidence 
from case histories and genealogical methods 1s 
negligible in the presentation of data A greater use 
of the these methods would have been far more 
rewarding to both the researcher and reader The 
long list of 64 tables at the end of the book 1s a 
direct outcome of the interview schedule It 1s 
useful too in ıts own way One fails, however, to 
see why, for mstance, detailed case histories of at 
least one woman from each age category could not 
be given to highlight the changes in the perceptions 
and status of women. The few kinship diagrams 
that are there are also technically faulty. 


One important sphere that has been completely 
left out is that of politics and political attitudes 
Under the broader rubric of politics there is politics 
of the family, of match-making, of managing house- 
hold finances Another bias ın the study is viewing 
the status of women as daughters, wives, and 
mothers vis-a-vis brothers, husbands and fathers — 
all male roles In order correctly to evaluate their 
status, say, even within the family, evaluation 
should be made with respect to other female roles, 
also non-kinship roles, etc 


The cultural ethos or the social settmg im which 
these women are placed 1s also not described in 
detail, nor analysed The walled city of Delhi and 
the chowk area in Lucknow have certain distinctive 
socio-cultural and spatial features which are very 


different from the suburban quarters of these metro- 
politan cities It would have been interesting if the 
writer had tried to view these ın combination with 
other factors affecting women’s status. 


In sum, the book 1s indeed useful for those who 
are not familiar with the Muslim way of lıfe in 
general, and Muslim women, im particular. How- 
ever, Its usefulness for the students of Muslim 
society 1s greatly reduced for two reasons The data 
ıs not presented ın depth — the information provided 
can easily be gathered from various other books and 
encyclopaedias on the subject Secondly, no theore- 
tical insights are derived by the author after a 
thorough examination of facts, only obvious in- 
ferences However, the book in parts makes ınterest- 
ing reading, especially the chapter on ‘Purdah and 
purdah practices’ Finally, various technical and 
printing errors could have been avoided in an other- 
wise impressive looking book 


Aditi Desai 


MAPPILA MUSLIMS OF KERALA — A Study 
in Islamic Trends by Roland E Miller Orient 
Longman, 1976 


ALTHOUGH the Mappila community of Malabar 
represents a distinct Islamic trend, the Mappıla expe- 
rience has not received the exclusive attention it de- 
served from Islamic scholars The academic neglect 1s 
grave, for Malabar Muslims provide a far more con- 
centrated expression of religion and economic inter- 
actions than the Islamic population elsewhere in the 
country. The influence Muslim politics and personalı- 
ties exerted on the developments ın the North and to 
a lesser extent m Nizam’s Hyderabad were perhaps 
responsible for the neglect of the Mappilas further 
south But even such justifications are invalid in the 
post-independence period when Kerala remains the 
only centre of effective Muslim political power ın the 
form of the Muslim League Besides, the only con- 
temporary Muslim educational reform movement 
comparable to the efforts of Sir Sayyed, the Muslim 
Educational Society (MES), has its home in the 
State In the context of the general poverty of 
literature on the subject, the pioneering work of 
Roland E. Miller — a Canadian missionary — cap- 
tures attention 


The origin of the Mappila community ın Kerala 
has been traced to the Arab Muslim traders who set- 
tled in the Malabar coast 1n the latter half of the 7th 
century, thus conferring on the Mappilas the honour 
of being the first Indian Muslims Miller povides 
no new insight into this accepted fact and makes no 
attempt to date the birth of Islam in India The 
unınterrupted growth of the community m Malabar 
up to the time of the arrival of the Europeans had 
not presented any problems for the historian. The 
benefits of maritime trade with the Arabs won for 
the settler community the patronage of the Calicut 
Zamoorin and thereby his approval for intermar- 
riage conversion The emergence of a Muslim King, 
Alı Raja, head of the Arakkal family ın Cannanore, 


was evidence that religious hostility was absent in 
the early years of Islam in Malabar 


With the entry of the Portuguese ın the 15th cen- 
tury, the Mappıla milieu underwent dramatic chan- 
ges Eight centuries of peace with Hindus and 
coalition with Hindu rulers gave way to estrange- 
ment Caught m the complex of rivalry between 
princely States and the mhumanity of the conquer- 
ıng Portuguese power, the Malabar Muslims paın- 
fully recognised their minority consciousness But 
the long period of adversity brought to fore the 
community's capacity for resistance and survival in 
the person of Kunhali Marikar — the legendary sea- 
born guerilla who fought the Portuguese 


The ımpact of Portuguese domination on Mappıla 
life is crucial to an understanding of their later 
degeneration into a ‘backward munority' and the 
resultant changes ın their religious outlook This 
aspect gets only cursory treatment in Miller s disser- 
tation though what he states 1s pregnant with analy- 
tical possibilities ‘The Portuguese domination 
compelled them to turn inward from profitable sea- 
ward commerce in search of new avenues of econo- 
mic well being But there they found the land all but 
totally occupied by the Hindu landlords and their 
leases’ And later, “The frustrated Mappılas were ın 
the process of being a community of petty traders, 
landless labour, poor fishermen’ — Miller's failure to 
pursue this thread proves disastrous when it comes 
to the nodal points of the Mappila community's evo- 
lution — the Mysorean interlude and the so-called 
“Mappıla Rebellion? of 1921. 


Recent historical research has proved that the 
characterization. of Tıpu Sultan who reigned ın 
Malabar for nearly 10 years, as a religious ‘bigot’ 1s 
a colonial lie The low percentage of Muslim popul- 
ation in Tipus own State is strong evidence to 
disprove charges of large scale forcible conversion 
to Islam in Malabar Miller himself states in one of 
the foot notes that he has not met any Mappıla 
who admits ancestry originating in forcible conver- 
sion The author, ıt must be remembered, had thır- 
teen long years of intimate personal acquaintance 
with Malabar Muslims 


For the real causes that evoked passionate antı- 
Sultan feelings among the Hındu gentry of the time, 
one has only to turn to the socio-ec.nomic impact 
of Tipu's rule ın Malabar. Under the Malabar Land 
Tenure system that existed prior to Tipu's reign, 
land was owned by the local Jenmis who  leasedit 
out among intermediaries called Kanumdars and 
Verumpattudars (Kudiyans) The land tax system 
introduced by the Mysore rulers challenged the 
Jenmi dominance For the first time the share of the 
product that went to the Jenmi as rent was taxed 
Since there was little State land and the new law 
required those who worked on the land to pay land 
tax directly to the Sultan's representatives, the rich 
rent receiving Namboodırı, Nayar, landlords were 
worst affected by the new system Their powers of 
eviction were also limited. As Miller points out, the 


new system did not alleviate the suffering of the 
landless or affect the leases But the issues which en- 
thused Mappila Muslims and at the same time scared 
the Hindu land ownmg classes were not basically 
communal 


The weakness of Miller's analysis here and later 
ıs that he refuses to recognise the central economic 
contradiction 1n the Malabar scene between the 
Muslim peasants and the the Hindu Jenmi: The 
reversal of the land tax system by the British. rulers 
explains the further 1mpoverishment of the Mappıla 
peasant and his fierce antı-Brıtish sentiments which 
were to erupt into the rebellion of 1921. It is this 
understanding of the Mappıla situation which shaped 
EMS Namboodırıpad's view of the rebellion as ‘a 
combination of national and agrarian revolutionary 
movements’ On the other hand, Miller's academic 
perspective leads hım to the neo-behavioural con- 
clusion that the Mappila outbreaks were caused by 
the ‘persecution-retaliation syndrome’ of the Mala- 
bar Muslims 


There can be few points of disagreement with 
Miller's analysis of the Muslim’s encounter with the 
present He describes how the Mappıla developed 
an ethos based on his land and cultural milieu, dis- 
tmct from his Urdu speakıng brothers outside the 
State The social, cultural and theological develop- 
ment of the community 1s discussed m detail as also 
the growth and consolidation of the Muslim League. 
But the ongoing radicalization of the Mappılas of 
Malabar as a result of the growing strength of the 
peasant and workers movement 1s not studied This 
is unpardonable since the author discusses contem- 
porary developments in the Mappila community ın 
terms of modernisation movements like the MES 
Miller’s faith ın the ‘revolutionary’ role of the MES 
seems to be partly misplaced The developments 
since the publication of the book have shown how 
the orthodox Islamic leaders and politicians can 
co-opt or accommodate reform movements ın the 
face of a growing radical consciousness 


N. Madhavan Kutty 


MOHAMMED by Maxime Rodinson Penguin 





Books, 1971, Reprinted 1977 (Originally published 
by Allen Lane. London, 1961) 


MUSLIM POLITICAL ISSUES AND NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION by HA Ganı Sterling Pub- 
lishers, New Delhi, 1978 


THE first book ıs a biography of Mohammed. 
There are few personalities as unique and curious as 
that of a historically confirmed and detailedly known 
prophet What was it about him that made his 
vision so commanding? What was the nature and 
source of that vision? Was ıt ın fact divine or was the 
man a fraud? Why and how did the mass following 
emerge? Was one man and his vısıon(s) alone 
responsible for the spectacular spread of a new re- 
volutionary understanding of the age-old and much 
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interpreted human predıcament? And above all, how 
is the prophet, who was first and foremost just 
another human being, to be understood in rational, 
acceptable and de-mystified terms? 


These are questions that face not Just the undecid- 
ed agnostic or dismissing atheist, but every one of 
us who seeks to understand the phenomena without 
diminishing the reality as the believer views it 
Mohammed was the last and most recent of the 
major historical prophets, and ın seeking to under- 
stand his vision, his ideology and his life, as ration- 
ally explicable, Maxime Rodinson in this brilliant 
biography extracts the essential bloom without 
defoliating its beauty or belittling its blossom 
Rodinson’s Mohammed 1s an attempt to see the pro- 
phet not simply as the founder of a religion, but as 
a sensitive, ambitious, restless and acutely self-aware 
man living ın an environment that was simultan- 
eously physically demanding, ferociously ındıvı- 
dualistic, militarily insecure, politically troubled, 
and yet pregnant with the seeds of a receptiveness 
fora new spiritual and social re-ordering of the 
meaning and method of human existence He shows 
with insight and delicate finesse how social environ- 
ment, physical factors, political conditions, personal 
inclination and the influence of Jewish and Christian 
myth and morality consciously and unconsciously 
determined and developed both the visions of the 
prophet and the ideology and beliefs that emerged. 


Yet, Mohammed was not just a prophet but also a 
politician, he did not merely found a religion, but 
also establish a society and a state What sort of 
man was he? ‘In general’, writes Rodinson, *Moha- 
mmed gave the impression of a sensible, deliberate 
and well-balanced man. All his lıfe we find him 
thinking before taking a decision, conducting his 
public and private business efficiently, knowmg when 
to bide his time and when to retract, and capable of 
taking the necessary action to ensure the success of 
his plans He was a remarkably able diplomat, and 
capable of reasoning with clarity, logic and lucidity 
And, yet, beneath this surface, was a temperament 
which was nervous, passionate, restless, feverish — 
filled with an impatient yearning which burned for 
the impossible the troubles of a man mocked for 
his lack of male heirs, the frustration of a highly 
sexed man whose own moral conscience prevented 
him revealing his desires, the suppressed fury of a 
man fundamentally sure of himself but treated with 
contempt by practical politicians — all these thing 
were capable of creating a personality thirsting to 
turn the tables in each particular ? It was the ‘re- 
volutionary’ ideas of this man which (had) ‘deve- 
loped until the day when they acquired an outward 
form and came back to him in the authoritative like- 
ness of a voice from heaven ’ It was these 1deas that 
shook the world in the 7th and 8th centuries, and it 
is these same ideas that are shaking ıt once again 
today 


Rodinson’s biography is not the stuff theologians 


preach nor the matter fervent believers will endear- 
ingly read. It will offend the devoted Muslim be- 
cause as the author admits, ‘it is evident that I do not 
believe that the Koran 1s the book of Allah.’ It will 
destroy the peaceful but myopic illusions of those 
who accept without questioning though they may 
not pursue and propagate for as the book m its last 
paragraph self-analyses itself, it has shown Moham- 
med to have been ‘after all, a man like other men, 
subject to the same weaknesses and sharing the same 
powers" Yet by revealing Mohammed as altogether 
human it only emphasises the incredible personality 
which through and because of its complications and 
contradictions becomes at the same time explicable 
and yet incomprehensible Mohammed remains all 
the time a remarkable and great man And this 1s 
m this enquiry 1s itself a remarkable and great 
ook. 


The second 1s a thoroughly sound book by a com- 
mendably sane author and in view of the religious 
fanaticism overtaking modern day Islam, it 1s most 
perspicaciously timed It 1s a comprehensive depic- 
tion of the opinions of Indian Muslims — extremist 
and modern secularıst — as regards the position of 
Urdu, the status of Aligarh Muslım University, the 
question of change 1n Islamic personal law and the 
attitude towards the prıncıple of secularism itself 
But, unfortunately, ıt 1s not an analytical approach 
to these 1ssues and 1t does scant justice to the philo- 
sophical or sociological underpinnings 


The author defines the concept of national ınteg- 
ration with altogether unnecessary quotations and 
with too many unquestioned platitudes as ‘a socio- 
psychological and educational process through 
which a feeling of unity, solidarity and cohesion 
develops ın the hearts of the people and a sense of 
common citizenship and a feeling of loyalty to the 
nation 1s fostered among them’ The British no 
doubt created the structural foundation of an mteg- 
rated India ın terms of a technological communica- 
tions network, but the barrier persistently separatıng 
the communities 15 ‘the highly unfavourable images 
the two major religious communities of India have 
of each other’. It is the acceptance of this fact and 
an honest attempt to see through it that determines 
the approaches this book recommends. 


The controversy centring on Urdu arises prima- 
rly out of a situation wherein Urdu, an acknow- 
ledgediy major Indian language, 1s nonetheless not 
the primary State language im any region and 1s 
consequently subordinated to either the official State 
language, or Hindi (the national language) or even 
English (the link language) Further, as the author 
correctly points out, ‘a considerable amount of 
animosity on the part of the Hindu population 
towards Urdu stems from the association of Urdu 
with Muslim communalism and Islamic religion 
Orthodox Muslims, who speak of the threat to 
Urdu as a threat to Islam and believe that the 
cause of Urdu requires all Muslims to unite, un- 


wittingly or otherwise form the greatest obstacle to 
Urdu retaining its legitimate place as one of the 
Indian languages... In addition, there is, of 
course, the pettyness, narrow-mindedness and Raj 
Naram-type super Hinduism of linguistic fanatics, 
who ın their myopic pursuit of ‘nationalising’ Hindi 
have offended and harmed the development and 
domam of Urdu which 1s a far richer and more 
mellifiuent language 


The issue over Muslim personal law amounts 
ultımately to no more than the fact that it 1s dıs- 
criminatory and undemocratic (indeed unsecular) 
for a peculiar personal law to persistently apply to 
advocates of one religion whilst reform codes have 
long since provided fresh principles for those of all 
other religions A similar anomaly underlines the 
question of the status of Aligarh Muslim University 
A secular State, particularly when it 1s providing 
the predominance of the funds for an institution, 
cannot permit it to preserve an exclusively minority 
religious character that would not only preclude 
all further aid to and development of the mstitution 
on a national level, but prohibit the realisation of 
its founders own secularist and integrative inten- 


tions 


In fact, both issues tie up pertinently with the 
question what 1s the meaning of Indian secularism 
and what are its intentions? It is this question, 
which 1s the core of our concern, a cankered core 
perhaps, which though the topic of a whole chap- 
ter, 1s touched upon with infelicitous brevity of 
thought and analysis and most unimaginatively so 
Whilst the meaning of Indian secularism, as com- 
mented upon by authorities as diverse as Gajendra- 
gadkar and Radhakrishnan, is a positive respect for 
all religions, as opposed to the commonly accepted 
indifference connotated by the western usage of the 
term, to limit our understandıng of it in terms of a 
positive freedom of religion would be inadequate. 
For, ıt ısın a most fundamental sense, and this is 
where the peculiar Indianness of the secularism we 
preach and practise comes in, also a matter of free- 
dom fiom religion. Secularism, as defined by those 
articles of our Constitution which determine ıt (and 
let us remember that the addition of the term to 
the preamble 1s only a recent innovation), seeks to 
attribute legitimate domains — 1e, the personal — 
within which religion may freely function In all 
other spheres — the political, social and economic 
— the Constitution has other priorities and con- 
siderations in mind Thus, what ts clearly implied, 
is that the State has attributed to itself through its 
founding Constitution the right and power to limit 
the influence and domain of religion ın the interests 
of society — be it the lone individual, or a minority 
group ın the whole nation 


Hence, the correct secular attitude for govern- 
ment to adopt towards either the prolongation of 
a peculiar personal law for Muslims only or to the 
demand that the munority character of Aligarh 
Muslim University be re-created can only be deter- 
mined by this wider and deeper understanding of 


the meaning and intention of our secularism When 
Gani strongly advocates a uniform civil code which 
would 1n its universal application replace the specific 
Muslım one, or where he defends the 1972 Aligarh 
Muslim University (Amendment) Act, he has 
understood and accepted this point It ıs a pity 
that he did not make the facts and arguments of 
this understanding more apparent They are ın 
fact what the point is about The book as it stands 
provides excellent ‘conclusions’, which are, in so 
far as they can be, indications of a rational and 
sane mind but, the arguments and logic which 
should have given them substance and support are 
sadly missing 


Karan Thapar 


CASTE AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AMONG 


- 


MUSLIMS IN INDIA Edited by Imtiaz Ahmad 
Delhi, Manohar Book Service, 1978 


SINCE Ghaus Ansari’s pioneering study of Muslim 
Caste in Uttar Piadesh, the study of caste and social 
stratification among Indian Muslims has attracted 
the attention of several sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists This interest has,1n addition to the purely 
stratification dimension, also led social scientists to 
observe the gap between the social reality and the 
scriptures, inasmuch as Islam, as ıs well-known, has 
strongly emphasized an egalitarian social order In 
the Quran, all distinctions based on birth and pride of 
ancestry have been denounced The empirical rea- 
lity, however, has seldom conformed to this proclai- 
med Islamic ideal 


But the extent and nature of the deviation from 
the blue-print given by the religion and its scrip- 
tures has not adequately been empirically explored 
and systematically analyzed, and these in their turn 
have thwarted our understanding of the exact nature 
of the social stratification prevailing among Muslims 


The volume under review here has set for itself 
the task of providing us with this understanding 
To quote the editor, ‘This book tries to fill (these) 
gaps ın our knowledge about the structure and func- 
tioning of the system of social stratification among 
the Muslims, with special reference to caste . *The 
volume, however, lacks any unity apart from its very 
broad theme This was inevitable because the papers 
were not specially commissioned for the volume but 
are based on materials which the authors already 
had in their possession Thus, the lack of a precise 
specification has given the volume a certain uneven- 
ness and lack of comparability But, what 1s lost m 
terms of evenness and comparability ıs made up ın 
terms of variety not only of data but approach and 
analyses as well A refreshing feature 1s that there 1s 
considerable regional depiction, as well as urban and 
rural data 


As indicated by the editor himself, the papers fall 
into two categories Some have addressed themselves 
to the analysis of single Muslim castes or groups 
and their structure and organizational characteris- 
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tics The other group of papers have explored the ın- 
teractional dimensicn 


The majority of the contributors of the present 
volume have based their definition of caste on the 
Hindu phenomenon and then examined the extent 
to which the social stratification among the Muslim 
communities corresp nds to the Hindu model How- 
ever, they agree that an exact parallel cannot be 
drawn between the two realities Such an assertion 1s 
based on the observed presence or absence of some 
characteristic traits of a Hindu social structure (such 
as endogamy, occupational specialization, ritual 
purity and pollution leading to hierarchical ordering, 
restricted social intercourse and commensality) which 
together constitute a caste syndrome 


Endogamy among Muslims 1s reported by Bhatta- 
charya from rural West Bengal and Siddiqui from a 
metropolitan situation 1n Calcutta Mines claims that 
endogamy occurs among the Tamil Muslims  Siddi- 
qui and Ahmad show how the notion of ritual purity 
of blood 1s facilitative ın keeping endogamy intact 


The next characteristic trait of caste — the occu- 
pational specialization, 1s reported through Bhatty's 
account of Kasaulı ın Uttar Pradesh and Aggarwal's 
discussion of the Meo Village in Rajasthan which 
provide evidence ofthe existence of the jajmanı 
system with thelocally dominant caste serving as 
the nucleus of the exchange of goods and services. 
A similar picture 15 shown by Bhattacharya and 
Dube. 


The third feature of Hindu caste, that of hierar- 
chy of groups is reported quite varıediy  D'souza 
rules out the possibility of the considerations of ritual 
purity and pollution as the basis of hierarchical rank- 
ing of Muslims m Karnataka and Kerala Dube from 
Laccadive Islands associates the social disabilities of 
the lower caste to be a part of the deference struc- 
ture Contrarıly, Siddiqui and Bhattacharya observe 
that notions of ritual purity and pollution are present 
ın the case of the Muslims However, ıt could be ın- 
ferred from their data that this trait 1s not as elabor- 
ate among the Muslims as it 15 among the Hindus 


Because the ritual dimension of caste is weak 
among Muslims, there operate several non-ritualis- 
tic considerations as mentioned by D' Souza, Bhatta- 
charya, Siddiqui and Ahmad. Some of these con- 
siderations, found in varying degrees, are hypergamy, 
segregation and restrictions on social intercourse, 
descent, relative standing of caste m the politico- 
economic structure, etc 


The last trait, ideological justification of the caste 
system in religion, obviously does not exist ın the 
case of Muslims All contributors, therefore, report 
similarly over this aspect 


Some ofthe conclusions regarding caste among 
Muslims that the editor could safely draw and that 
are 1n clear contradistinction to the Hindu caste mo- 
del are as follows: Firstly, the caste principle among 


Muslims is considerably weak and does not derive 
legitimacy from religious 1deology Secondly, endo- 
gamy exists but not as elaborately asit 1s 1n. the 
Hindu model and, thirdly, social distance among 
Muslims 1s based on the basis of deference, privilege 
and descent rather than on the notion of purity and 
impurity 


The Hindu ideal-type of caste and its deviations 
ın the case of Muslims both mits hierarchical and 
interactional dimensions, is perhaps the only com- 
mon theme that binds the book. Apart from this 
theme, any precise specification as to the content 
and emphasis of these papers remains by far a casua- 
lity The various papers, to quote the editor’s pre- 
face, 'do not emphasize any specific dimension of 
the problem, or cast their data within any theoretical 
framework They are presented essentially as separ- 
ate, 1ndividual contributions and are not arranged 
according to any specific scheme or plan ' 


Whether caste ıs to be viewed ın culture-specific 
or structural terms, 1s a debate that remains confi- 
ned to the editor's introduction only 


The need to transcend the culture-specific-level of 
abstraction to that of the structural one, ıs strongly 
felt throughout the book Such a need 1s not without 
its justificati n when one views it within the broa- 
der sociological context of ethnic relations in this 
country which has uptil now, as elsewhere, drawn 
sustenance to its syndrome of prejudices and discrimi- 
nation primarily ın culturally specific terms 


Lest the present reviewer 1s categorized asa critic 
out to undermine the functional importance of this 
volume, ıt may be quickly added that ın order to 
appreciate the present attempt one must abide by 
the keen sensibılıty of an old Chinese proverb whuch 
upheld the infinite. significance of the first step in a 
long journey of a thousand miles! 


M. Talib 


ALIGARH'S FIRST GENERATION: MUSLIM 
SOLIDARITY IN BRITISH INDIA by David 
Lelyveld, Princeton and OUP 


By 1981, the Muslim population of India will 
cross the 80 million mark 47 million ın 1961, it grew 
to 61 million ın 1971 80 million insecure Indians 1s 
a daunting prospect For 80 million people to feel 
insecure despite a healthy growth of (Muslims grew 
30 48% against the Hindu growth 23 69% during the 
decade 1961-1971) 1s bad news for everybody Inse- 
curity breeds doubts, anxieties and fears These 
craven emotions cause tensions to build up and 
tensions explode into the nots 


The experience of the last hundred years appears 
to have been forgotten In this period, India hosted 
more communal riots than any other nation ın the 
world The 1947 partition set new records in mass 
murders, rape, arson and the driving out of whole 
populations from their ancestral homes A Gandhi 





JOHN PEMBLE 
The Raj, The Indian Mutiny, and 
The Kingdom of Oudh, 1801—1859 


This 1s a lively and scholarly new study of the British Raj, the 
Indian Mutiny and the State of Oudh—scene of the celebrated 
siege of Lucknow—1n a critical period This ıs the first serious 
work to look closely at Oudh in this period, and to provide full 
analysis of annexation and its impact on Oudh metropolitan 
and rural society 

318 pp Rs 48 


PARSHOTAM MEHRA 

The North-Eastern Frontier : 

A Documentary study of the Internecine Rivalry 
between India, Tibet and China Volume 1, 1906-14 


The documents ın this volume deal with a crucial period in the 
history of India’s north-east frontier and the region 
immediately beyond ıt Following Younghusband’s expedition 
to Lhasa ın 1904 a series of diplomatic, and some military, 
confrontations occurred which involved not only Britain, 

China and a semi-autonomous Tibet, but also Üzarıst Russia 
Beginning with the Anglo-Chinese and Anglo-Russian 
Conventions of 1906 and 1907 respectively, this volume 
contains source material on all the major background 
discussions, and events, that led to the Simla Convention of 
1914, when the then Government of Indıa sought acceptance of 
what ıs known to posterity as the McMahon line—the frontier 
as sketched out by,their plenipotentiary, Sir Henry 

McMahon Apart from containing the relevant official 
documents, including intercepted telegrams, this volume has 
excerpts from non-official sources such as the private papers of 
Sir John Jordan and Lord Hardinge, both of whom had 
important roles to play in the negotiations. 


270 pp Rs 50 


HUGH TINKER 
The Ordeal of Love : 
A Biography of C.F. Andrews 


Based on Andrews’ correspondence, this book portrays the 
relationships, the spiritual anguish and the restless efforts of a 
man who tried throughout his adult life to help India achieve 
independence 

300 pp Rs 90 
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had to be sacrificed to propıtiate the demon of 
communalısm. Again, in 1971,a bloodbath enve- 
loped the eastern part of the subcontment and the 
birth. of the new nation, Bangladesh, was as trauma- 
tic as that of Pakistan had been earlier 


Despite the traumatic shocks-of 1947 and 1971, 
communal riots continue to convulse our society 
with revolting regularity. What is it in our national 
ethos which makes us victim to such base emotions 
and craven fears? A study of the past and of the 
new identities acquired to cope with the fact of 
British conquest could help in understanding the 
problem and in correcting attitudes so that we be- 
queath a better legacy to the 21st century than we 
inherited from the 19th 


David Lelyveld's study of the first generation ın 
Aligarh ıs useful It will help us understand the as- 
pirations, doubts, anxieties and frustrations of 
Muslims m 19th century India. He attempts to 
understand and evoke an Indian Muslim of the 
period by recording and communicating the percep- 
tions of the people at that time He makes a con- 
scious effort to avoid what later observers have tried 
to read into these perceptions Contemporary 
records have been enlivened by interviews with the 
descendents of the major characters and Mirza 
Ghalib 1s quoted to communicate the symbolic 
vocabulary of the period 


Lelyveld's habit of sharing his thought processes 
with his readers occasıonaly makes for heavy 
weather: ‘I assume that a concept only has meanmg 
within a context, ın this case the context of a cul- 
tural system, that is, the ordering of symbols and 
categories into a paradigm for interpreting experi- 
ence and guiding action.” 


The other criticism of Lelyveld is that he has gone 
so deep in his subject that he is emotionally ınvol- 
ved This helps ın the reading of his narrative as 
enthusiasm lightens and ıllumınates the text It also 
distorts 1n so far as many customs, attitudes and 
ideas are considered to be exclusively Muslim 
although they were part of a class pattern and cut 
across communal divisions. 


To get the right perspective the first generation of 
M AO. College Aligarh have to be seen alongside 
their contemporaries in colleges such as St 
Stephen's Delhi 


Lelyveld traces the concept of there being a com- 
munity of Indian Muslims to the year 1871 when 
W.W.Hunte: at the request of the Viceroy, published 
a tract *.. the Indian Musalmans are they bound in 
conscience to rebel against the Queen?’ The opening 
statement reads, “The whole Muhammadan communi- 
ty has been openly deliberating on their obligation to 
rebel It would be a violation of Islam for thirty mil- 
lion Muslims of British India to accept British Rule.’ 


According to Hunter, the danger to British Rule 
arose from the clear prescription of the Quran that 


Muslims living 1n a country conquered by non- 
Muslims had no choice other than to ‘flee or rebel’. 
The first Census, 1871, divided Indian society into 
aboriginees, Aryans, mixed and Muslims The more 
detailed 1881 Census computed the Muslim popula- 
tion at 50 million or 1/5th of the total 40% of 
these lived ın Bengal, 20% m the Punjab The only 
other concentration was 1n the UP where Muslims 
were fewer than 1477 The Muslim Bengalis spoke 
Bengali and the Muslim Punjabis Punjab: Literate 
Muslims throughout the subcontınent learnt and 
spoke Urdu, also called Hindustam, which succeed- 
ed Persian at about the same time as the British 
succeeded the Mughals. 


Denzıl Ibbetson, Director of the Punjab Census ın 
1881, cast grave doubts on the validity of categories 
by religious faith He saw two different social struc- 
tures in the Punjab with Lahore as the dividing line 
Westwards even Hindus were lax about the rules of 
endogamy In the East, Rajput, Guyar and Jat 
customs transcended the religious divide. Social 
customs, marriage rules and inheritance were com- 
mon Many Muslims retained Brahmin beliefs there 
were even Muslim Brahmins A Muslim Jat in Delhi 
was more rigid in his caste rules of purity and of 
matrimony than the Hindu Jat m the North-West 
Ibbetson felt that ‘the difference 1s national rather 
than religious ' 


Thus, in 1881, there was a choice of identity 
possible Would you lıke to be counted with your 
caste or class in the region you inhabit or by the 
religion you profess? 


Sayyid Ahmad opted for the latter alternative. He 
activated an indomitable will to survive He had 
experienced in 1857 and its aftermath, all the terror 
that went into the founding of the Raj in Delhi He 
never once contemplated fighting 1t as he could not 
concieve of anything more powerful or invincible. 
He wanted to find a way by which he could come to 
terms with it so that he, his class and his community 
could once again exercise power and share ın the 
glory of rulership. 


In 1857 a whole world had vanished into thin air 
complete with a value system discredited by defeat 
in the field of battle. Three of the Mughal princes 
who had fought the British had been shot after 
surrender and their bodies exposed to vultures 
Twentyone others, including Mirza Babar, a cripple 
to gout of many years standing, were hanged on 
specially erected gallows in the Street of the Moon- 
light Square ın Delhi Scores of Nawwabs, Rajas 
and Zamindars were seen to perish at the merest 
sign from vengeful, rapacious Britishers One hund- 
red and forty buildings 1n the Red Fort, a street con- 
necting the Fort with the Jama Masjid, lined with 
the houses of the premier nobles, and the- Mosque 
built by Akbarabadı Begum were pulled down and 
the rubble sold to recover the fines imposed on the 
owners by the new rulers They tried and sentenced 
the Emperor himself for treason against the East 
India Company 
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In 1869, when Sayyid Ahmed visited Britain he 
saw what Hunter had written and was appalled by 
what he read and observed The 17 months he spent 
ın England constitute a major personal and intellec- 
tual crisis Prior to 1857, Sayyid Ahmad had 
concerned himself with writing a few treatises and 
translatıng a lıfe of the Prophet. He had tried to 
delineate the proper approach to mysticism and 
point out the errors of the ways of the Shias His 
first major work, Asar-us-Sanadid, came out ın 1847 
Written ın an elegiac vein it describes the ancient 
monuments of Delhi ın some detail He had next 
brought out a new edition of the Am-r-Akbari, the 
great 16th Century work on the Mughal Empire by 
Abul Fazl, one of the nine gems (nauratan) of Ak- 
bar’s court Ghalib was asked to provide a poem 
to preface the new edition The perceptive poet 
obliged his young friend with a lengthy Persian poem 
in which he commented on the futility of looking 
to the dead past when all around them were the 
wonders of the British present The poem was not 
published by Sayyid Ahmad 


The English experience so overwhelmed him that 
he wrote ‘The natives of India, high and low mer- 
chants and petty shopkeepers, educated and illiterate, 
when contrasted with the English in manners and 
uprightness are as like them as a dirty animal 1s to 
an able and handsome man’ Sayyid Ahmad quested 
for the secrets of British achievement and power 
and thought they lay ın technological innova- 
tion, the diffusion of knowledge to a wide popula- 
tion and the cultivation of “character. He thought 
society could be transformed by knowledge. He 
thoughtthat a residential college with the right 
mixture of revelation-received-wisdom and modern 
technology would make Muslim young men the equ- 
als of the rulers and, by their loyalty to the crown, 
give the lie to the propaganda that the Muslims were 
contemptible and also constituted a threat to the 
Raj 


He thought that the leadership of the Muslims 
was the parish of the descendants of the Mughal 
nobility. The contempt with which he treated Bad- 
ruddm Tyebji's invitation to join the Madras session 
of the Indian National Congress has to be sean to be 
believed. “Would our aristocracy lıke that a man of 
low caste or insignificant origin though he be a B A, 
or M A, and have the requisite ability, should be 
in a position of power or authority above them and 
have the power ın making laws that affect their lives 
and property? Never! Nobody would like it (Cheers) 
. Think for a moment what would be the result 
if all appointments were given by competitive. exa- 
mination Over all races, not only Mahomedans 
but over Rajas of high position and the brave Raj- 
puts who have not forgotten the swords of their 
ancestors would be placed a Bengali who at the sight 
of a table knife would crawl under a chair (Uproari- 
ous cheers and laughter) .. If you accept that the 
country should groan under the yoke of Bengali rule 
and its people lick the Bengali shoes, then ın the 
name of God, jump into the train, sit down, and be 


off to Madras, be off to Madras! (Loud cheers and 
laughter )' 


Soon after this speech, Sayyid Ahmad Khan was 
knighted. His son Sayyid Mahmud remained a judge 
of the Allahabad High Court, an unusual eminence 
for Indians at that time, until a breakdown caused 
by alcoholism overtook him. It was said that the 
collapse was brought about by the discrimination 
practised agaınst Sayyid Mahmud by his British col- 
leagues. The last few years of Sayyid Ahmad’s life 
were embittered by the failures of his progeny and 
he died heartbroken on 27th March, 1998 


When Sayyid Ahmad died, Aligarh appeaied to 
be in decline. Enrolments had come down from 
595 ın 1895 to 323 in 1898 After his death, the 
figure plummeted to 189 The UP. Government 
soon bailed the College out Theodore Beck revived 
the dream of an independent university for the Mus- 
lims of India. Sayyid Ahmad was thus vindicated 
after his death through the success of the University. 
The institution he founded gave a sense of identity 
to Muslims who wished to opt out of the anti-British 
mainstream of the nascent Indian nationalism. 


In Sayyid Ahmed’s tıme, religion was an indis- 
pensable means of preserving historical pride and 
national 1dentity. The Muslims who followed Sayyid 
Ahmed were rejecting the changes forced upon them 
and reverting to a continuity which, though imper- 
fect, was at least their very own. All Indians, 1mnclud- 
ing Muslims, are increasingly questionmg identities 
involved m the 19th century and works such as 
Lelyveld's present volume, will accelerate this pro- 
cess of revaluation and reassessment. 


Akhilesh Mithal 


FAMILY PLANNING AMONG MUSLIMS IN 
INDIA by ME Khan Manohar Publications, 
New Delhi, 1979. 


THE book is based on research done by the author 
at the Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur, on 
the fertility behaviour of the Muslims and their 
acceptance of family planning He points out in the 
Preface that the Muslims form the largest minouity 
group ın India and the Indian Muslim population 1s 
the second largest ın the world. With their own 
special values and approach to this problem, it 
seemed important that a beginning should be made 
to study pragmatically the values that make for 
higher fertility among them 


It 1s a good study — well organised and written 
into seven chapters However, ıt is limited to the 
Muslims of Kanpur city and, therefore, remains a 
micro-exploratory study of Muslim fertility aiming 
at evaluation of their actual fertility performance, 
their differential fertility, their norms about family 
size, their knowledge, attitude and practice of family 
planning (p. 2) 


In the introductory chapter (Chapter I) the author 
describes the plan of the study, reviews the available 
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literature, theoretical framework and design of the 
survey including the sample and method of data 
collection. The sample was shown from the ‘Elec- 
tion Voter list? available in the Kanpur election 
office and was a fairly good comprehensive list A 
ransom sample of 350 Muslim married couples was 
drawn, avoidmg those who were above their reprod- 
uctive years. Four investigators — two male and 
two female — did the field work which was com- 
pleted between April 1 and May 31, 1973 


Generally, the couples were interviewed simul- 
taneously, the male mvestigator interviewing the 
husband and the female investigator mterviewing 
the wife The interview schedules had structured 
and unstructured questions, The items included, in 
addition to general questions on personal, socio-eco- 
nomic and demographic details, those on frequency 
hıstory, attitude to family plannıng, family size 
norms, husband wife communication and decision 
makmg within the family and the institutions. of 
marnage and purdah 


In Chapter 3 the author describes his universe — 
the Muslim population of Kanpur — and the ın- 
dependent variables he studied His study broadly 
divided the community into two groups, viz, (1) 
those with hereditary occupations (MHO) such as 
weaving and meat selling, and (i1) those with non- 
hereditary occupations (MNHO) Those in the latter 
group were economically and culturally quite dıffer- 
ent from those in the former group and were also in 
a majority within the Muslim community They are 
found in the labour force, low cadre salaried jobs 
and in small business They are less orthodox and 
intergroup marriages are more prevalent among 
them than among the MHO group 


Frequency of divorce is found to be very low 
within the sample — only three cases (less than 
1%) Widow remarriage is prevalent and encourag- 
ed by all sections. The incidence of polygamy was 
found to be almost nil The literacy rate was found 
to be quite high among the males though very few 
had any professional or higher education Madrassa 
schools with courses ın religion were preferred to 
other schools — government or private. The ın- 
dependent variables studied were (1) demographic 
variables, (1) socio-economic variables (ni) family 
variables and (1v) psychological variables 


Chapter 4, dealing with an overview of Muslim 
fertility establishes the findings that Muslim women 
give birth to an average of 7 69 children by the end 
of the reproductive period — the average for MHO 
group (8.29) being slightly higher than the MNHO 
group (7.18) However, the author finds that ‘the 
differential fertility between the two groups much 
sharper and clearer in the preceding age groups’ 


(p. 65) 


Chapter 5 deals with norms about family size. An 
analysis of desire for more children reveals that 64 
per cent of the males and 68 4 per cent of the fema- 


les did not want any more children. On the question 
of ıdeal size of the desired family, the males were 
found to prefer less than four (3.3) children but more 
of the females wanted 4 children (3.7) This was 
found to be less than the number of surviving chıl- 
dren (3 9) or the completed family size (47) It was 
also found that couples without any sex preference 
tended to have smalier families. 


Analysing their attitude towards ideal family size 
and their reaction to the idea of an additional child 
(mainly a strong desire for a second. son), the author 
concluded that the respondents were highly 1nconsis- 
tent 1n the practical 1mplications of their own prefer- 
red family size. He found tlus type of inconsistency 
also in a similar study on Puerto Ricans ın 1959, This 
reviewer believes that more studies of this type 
should be carried out to get to the root of this ambi- 
valence. Ideas on ‘few’ and ‘many’ children had a 
big range — small families ranging between 2 and 
6+ children and large families rangıng between 3 
and 8+ children. An interesting statistical analysis 
and actual statements of selected respondents quoted 
ın this chapter make it interesting reading 


Chapter 6 deals with the knowledge, attitude and 
practice of family planning It was found that in 
most cases the process of diffusing the ıdeas was very 
complex The author prepared an attitude scale, 
studied the variables associated with the husband's 
and wife's attitudes separately, as also the use of 
contraceptives and variables associated with contra- 
ception He found several barriers to family plan- 
ning, VIZ , (1) religious fatalism, (ii). fear of complic- 
ation, (i1) lack of satisfaction with availables methods, 
(1v) husband's authority and lack of communication, 
(v) opposition from parents-ın-law even when the 
husband was ready 


In chapter 7, the last chapter, judgings are sum- 
marised as follows 


i The general fertility rate ıs 232 per thousand — 
237 for the MHO group and 232 for the MNHO 
group Fertility decreased by 3 4 per cent during the 
period 1967 — 1973, an average of 4 8 children are 
born to every female and 39 of them survive High 
child mortality, notions of economic benefits of 
having more children, contribute to hıgh fertility 
among the Muslims While the level of the husband's 
education tended to have some impact on fertility, 
ıt was not much The author feels that compulsory 
primary education for all may have some significant 
impact, 


2 On the family size norm, 1t has been noted that 
the response of not wanting an additional child did 
not mean a commitment leading to adoption of con- 
traception, eg , only 40 per cent of such respondents 
were using some family planning method This 1ncon- 
sistency remains an area for further study ın depth 
to explore which variables, such as education of 
females, husband-wife communication, exposure to 
mass media, help (and to what extent) to reduce 
fertility At present, values leading to large families 
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were the expected economic role of children, belief 
that family ties and affiliation lead to maximum 
happiness, power and influence as well as strong 
influence of religious readers. : 


3. On knowledge, attitude and practice, this study 
show that ali males and 88 per cent of females knew 
of at least one method — on an average males knew 
about 3 1 methods and females about 3 2 methods. 
However, their knowledge and understanding was 
vague and confused, for only 66.2 per cent of males 
and 4 9 per cent of females had any correct idea of 
vasectomy Real knowledge about tubectomy and 
use of the loops were observed among only 5 2 per 
cent and 5.6 per cent of the females respectively. 


An important part of the book 1s an appendix on ‘Is 
Islam against Family Planning’? The author quotes 
from the Prophet, early leaders and Ulemas of modern 
times in several Muslim countries to prove that 
Islam does not forbid family planning The task now 
is for the religious leaders and leaders of the com- 
munity to remove this misconception by educating 
their masses. A carefully prepared bibliography 1s 
added at the end ofeach chapter This anda well 
worked out index adds to the quality of this schol- 
arly study 


wt 


Bina Roy 


ISLAM AND CAPITALISM by Maxime Rodınson 
Translated by Brian Pearce Allen Lane 


THIS is a truly exhaustive account of the influence 
of Islam over economic and political activity in the 
Muslim world. The author, Maxime Rodinson, 
very lucidly explores the seemingly dhalectical 
semantics underlying the varying interpretations of 
the influence of Islamic precepts on the political and 
economic behaviour of Muslim nation States 
Though Marxist, Rodinson’s analysis is surprisingly 
devoid of any polemics and is pleasantly refreshing 
in the very readable account of what 1s essentially a 
dry subject 


Basically, Rodinson has argued that the modern 
apologists of Islam have organised its various pre- 
cepts into a system which they claim represents 
justice ın social matters They argue that this re- 
presents the social ideal held by Muhammad. The 
Koran’s 1deal did not challenge the right of owner- 
ship m any form, even if one may think that from 
certain of the book’s principles ıt would be possible 
to deduce restrictions upon the use and abuse of 
property ın certain cases This is true of all law- 
giving. The right to property did not seem to be in 
any way incompatible with justice Justice in 
economic matters consisted, according to the Koran, 
in forbidding a type of gam that was particularly 
excessive. This corresponds to an ideal of justice 
that has been regarded as adequate over many cen- 
turies by the majority of mankind including those 
who suffered by 1ts inadequacies 


The history of social ethics, however, consists in 


the continuing appearance of ever new demands. 
Thus, the justice advocated by the ideology of the 
Koran is not that which socialist thought has estab- 
lished as the ideal of a large section of modern 
society. The Koran tends to reduce social problems 
to equality before God and to dwell upon extra- 
terrestrial compensations for the inevitable injustice 
of human society Undoubtedly, a somewhat patro- 
nising and self-deluding dictat. - 


Presumably, there are no grounds for blamıng the 
men of a past age for not realising an 1deal that did 
not correspond to the condıtions of their tme But 
ıt is equally absurd to transpose our own age into 
that past, trying artificially to dıscover ıt ın that 
setting. Sımılarly, to try to reduce the demands of 
today’s conscıousness to the demands of an age that 
is gone 1s an attempt that 1s, 1n the strictest sense of 
the word, reactionary Neither the justice conceived 
by the Koran or that conceived by the Muslims of 
the Middle Ages are what the modern ideal calls 
justice It 1s best to be aware of this. There 1s also 
a strong case for arguing that secular theorısatıon 
of the mechanisms of an egalitarian society 1s essen- 
tial, and cannot be effected solely by way of re- 
course to religious and moral precepts, even if these 
may give legitimacy to the society in question 


The crux of Rodinson’s argument centres on the 
role of ideology ın trying to establish a link between 
Islam and capitalism: there is very little if any 
co-relation between Islam and capitalism or any 
other economic system for that matter The pre- 
cepts of Islam have not obstructed the capitalist 
orientation taken by the Muslim world durıng the 
last century and nothing ın them is opposed to a 
socialist orientation either. Nor have Islamic pre- 
cepts created social or economic structures that 
were different. The adoption of Islam, concomitant 
with a conquest, with the mtegration of small com- 
munities into a great total community which had 
this religion as its ideology, often entailed integration 
into the economic and social system constıtutıng the 
structure of this great Muslim community. This is 
a total phenomenon ın which ıt 1s hard to see quite 
simply the influence of 1deology on the socio-econo- 
mic structure even 1f 1deological factors did play a 
role in causing the adhesion of communities that 
were not originally Muslim, to the community that 
was already Muslim 

Perhaps these conclusions that emerge from Rod- 
ınson's study may seem sadly negative They may 
appear to run counter to current notions. Islam as a 
religion strikes the imagination by its inevitable, 
incomparable originality Its hold on the soul of its 
adherents has seemed unquestionably firm How- 
ever, there 1s no evidence supporting any argument 
which says that Rodinson’s conclusions have been 
due to a dogmatic preyudgment of the issue which 
took no account of reality Quite the contrary 
Moreover, nor has he brushed aside anything on the 
plane of research. 


Iqbal C. Malhotra 
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ELECTIONS or, rather, the machinery for the con- 
duct of free and fair elections has been engaging the 
attention of all — the people, the politicians and 
the political scientists for quite some time For, 
free and fair elections has been recognised as one of 
the basic prerequisites of a free society and, ın India, 
efforts are under way to give due recognition to this 
aspect ın the constitutional framework itself so that 
ıt could be saved from legislative or constitutional 
onslaught at the hands of unscrupulous elements 
who may happen to be at the helm of affairs 1n the 
country at any point of time 


An independent Election Commission 1s as much 
an indispensable element ın a democracy and is a 
matter of as great a concern to the people as a free 
press or a fearless judiciary To ensure the valuable 
right of franchise being exercised 1n a free and fair 
manner, the founding fathers of the Indian Consti- 
tution sought to give a constitutional basis for such 
an independent election authority This was the 
Election Commission in which they had vested the 
power of superintendence, direction and control of 
elections to Parliament and to the State Legislatures 
and also to the offices of the President and Vice- 
President of India 


The framers of the Constitution evidently realised 
that the mere creation of a Constitutional Authority 
or the vestmg of the powers aforesaid in that 
Authority would not serve the purpose, unless that 
Authority's 1ndependence was also simultaneously 
safeguarded from being jeopardised, ın any manner 
from any quarter Accordingly, 1t has been provided 
ın the Constitution that the Chief Election Commis- 


[he probiem 


sioner who 1s appointed by the President, shall not 
be removed from hus office except ın a like manner 
and on like grounds as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court The conditions of service of the Chief Elec- 
tion Commissioner shall not be varied to his dis- 
advantage after his appointment With the 1ncorpor- 
ation of this provision ın the Constitution, the most 
essential and preliminary step in the setting up of an 
independent Election Authority has been taken by 
the founding fathers of the Constitution 


Paper provisions may serve to proclaim the pious 
mtention, but the tıme has come, particularly after 
an efflux of more than a quarter century, to under- 
take a dispassionate and detailed study ın the light of 
not only the past experience but also the suggestions 
and proposals for future reform 


The study would be fruitful, if the main areas are 
clearly demarcated and each one of the points dis- 
cussed on its merits They could conveniently be 
grouped under the following heads 


I Constitution of the Election Commission. 
II System of voting 


III Reduction of voting age — preparation of 
electoral rolls and the issue of identity cards to 
voters 


IV Role of money ın elections and State subven- 
tion to political parties 


V Need to curb the evil of defections. 
VI. Misuse of government machinery. 
VII Constitution of voters’ forums. 


A 


I Constitution of Election Commission 


While 1t 1s conceded by one and all that the Elec- 
ton Commission should enjoy absolute ındepen- 
dence to ensure free and fair elections, time and 
again proposals are made to the effect that ın order 
to subserve its role, it would not only be necessary 
but also very much desirable that the Election Com- 
mission should be a multi-member body, the exact 
number being a matter of detail to be settled later 


Besides, it is also suggested that there 1s a need to 
effect a change in the mode of appointment by pro- 
viding for a machinery which would ensure the 
membership of such a multi-member Commission 
being decided ın consultation with the Chief Justice 
or Parliament where the various parties could exer- 
cıse their say in the matter Then, 1t would not be 
considered that the Election Authority owed its 
appointment to the ruling party as ıs the case now 
where the appointment of the Chief Election Com- 
missioner 1s by the President who is necessarily 
guided by the advice of the government of the day. 
Those who advocate this change, pornt out that it is 
to inspire greater confidence of the public in the 
mdependence and emphasise the need to have 
regional Election Commissioners. 


Support for such a scheme, with varying emphasis 
and appropriate modifications, could be found in 
the Report of the Joint Committee on Amendments 
to Election Law, the Tarkunde Committee on Elec- 
toral Reform, proposals of the communist parties 
and others. 


This proposal, therefore, needs very careful consı- 
deration before it can be accepted or rejected. 


While the arm underlying the scheme of a multi- 
member body 1s laudable, ıt seems to spring from 
a basic misconception, namely, that the attributes 
of independence and fearlessness can manifest them- 
selves only 1n a collective body. Herein lies the fal- 
lacy the approach of the body to any problem 
would essentially depend, in the ultimate analysis, 
on the inherent character of the individual members 
who go to make the whole. By itself, such multi- 
plıcıty would not make for the independence of the 
Authority, nor would ıt serve to 1nspire greater con- 
fidence of the public 


In other words, if the multi-member Authority 
were to be composed of feeble men who may fum- 
ble and falter ın the face ofa challenge, then the 
plurality of the composition of the body, or the ves- 
tng ofthe power of appointment 1n another body, 
would not 1n any way help more to ensure free and 
fair elections Rather, ıt would suffer from yet an- 
other glarıng disadvantage of mutually contradictory 
pulls, when harmony and cohesion would be very 
much necessary to take effective and expeditious 
administrative decision. in the momentous task of 
conducting nation-wide elections 


Moreover, the experience of the general public in 
the last quarter of a century with the functioning of 
the successive Chief Election Commissioners who 
were albeit appomted by the President, and the more 
than highly successful conduct of the six general 
elections which has earned the well-deserved tribute 
from all over the world, ıs an eloquent testimony to 
the integrity and independence of the one-man Elec- 
tion Authority ! No further or more effective argu- 
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ment 1s needed to rebut the theory of the proponents 
of a multi-member Election Commission 


As forthe regional Commissioners, the system 
was tried at the very early stages and was given up 
at the experimental stage itself 


The malady obviously lies elsewhere and as such 
the remedy 1s to be found ın providing for the grea- 
ter autonomy of the Election Commission 


It 1s no doubt true that superintendence, direction 
and control of elections to Parliament and to the 
State Legislatures and to the offices of President and 
Vice-President is vested 1n the Election Commission 
and they are, no doubt, important elements. How- 
ever, when a structure 1s bemg built, greater attention 
needs to be paid to ıt at the grass roots, if the elec- 
tions to local authorities like municipalities, corpor- 
ations and zila parishads could be so described. 


In fact, ıt has often been stated that democracy 
should be strengthened at the grass roots If that be 
so, then ıt 1s not sufficient that the Election Commis- 
sion be putin charge of elections to State legisla- 
tures and Parliament only It becomes essential that 
the Election Commission's jurisdiction. be extended 
to cover all the elections that are being held in the 
country so that any tinkermg with municipal elec- 
tions which now fall within the competence of the 
State governments could be prevented, and preven- 
ted effectively. For, the elections that are to the Jocal 
authorities are conducted under the local laws 
and State administration and, as such, instances 
may not be found wanting when the governments 
in power 1n the States, to suit the exigencies, may 
upset the schedule or electoral process at the munt- 
cipal and zila parishad level, this undoubtedly affe- 
cts the overall atmosphere of the countrywide 
elections The electoral system in the country may 
well be compared to the structure of a pyramid and 
as such, an independent Election Commission, vested 
with the authority to conduct the elections to all the 
bodies from top to bottom could devise measures 
which would keep the elections pure and unsullied 
by local party considerations or other extraneous 
exigencies 


The security of tenure of the Chief Election Com- 
missioner and the constitutional] safeguards may not 
suffice to ensure free and fair elections unless the core 
officials in charge of elections in the States/Union 
territories are also placed directly under the admınıs- 
trative control of the Chief Election Commissioner. 
For, while the State officials may be men of integ- 
rity and rectitude, still, unless the necessary atmos- 
phere is created in which those officials could func- 
tion without any lurking apprehension ın their minds 
of any possible victimisation, ıt would not be possi- 
ble to state that the Election Commission would be 
able to conduct the elections ın a free and fair man- 
ner. 


To put it differently, the officials who are 1n the 
Election Department ın the States should be brought 


directly within. the. administrative. control of the 
Election Commission which would make them func- 
tion with a greater degree of independence in the 
discharge of their duties relating to elections Some- 
times, even in responsible quarters, it 1s found that 
certam basic facts are not appreciated 1n the proper 
perspective. The suggestion to brmg the State offi- 
cials all over the country withim the administrative 
control of the Election Commission 1s put forward 
not with a view to any aggrandizement of the 
power of tbe Election Commission but purely as a 
measure which would go a long way ın ensuring free 
and fair elections This cannot happen unless the 
officials feel secure and not suffer from fear of any 
ıntımidatıon in the future by virtue of their having 
taken some unsavoury measures which might have 
been necessary in the course of elections This 
suggestion does not envisage the creation of any 
new organisation. or more man power or expendi- 
ture than at present, but only the transfer of full 
administrative control from that of the State Gov- 
ernment to the Election Commission 


Yet another essential step to be taken in this direc- 
tion ıs to remove the control of the government 
from every sphere For, so long as the Secretariat 
of the Election Commission 1s treated as a suburdi- 
nate office of the Ministry of Law which exercises 
detailed admmistrative and financial control, the 
Commission cannot be construed to be fully inde- 
pendent To function effectively and 1n a fully mde- 
pendent manner, the Commission should have com- 
plete autonomy ın respect of its Secretariat 


Also, 1t would not suffice to provide that the Chief 
Election Commissioner cannot be removed except ın 
the manner provided for the remova! of a judge of 
the Supreme Court Hus status under the warrant 
of precedence and his terms and conditions of service 
should truly correspond to the spirit of the Consti- 
tutional provision whereby it was intended to equate 
that office with that of the Judge of the Supreme 
Court 


While considering the question of enlarging the 
jurisdiction of the Election Commission, another 
important aspect 1s to be dealt with That relates to 
empowering the Election Commission to mvestigate 
into cases of complaints relating to non-observance 
of election laws and rules and the need to tackle 
complaints and disputes which do not strictly fall 
within the scope of an election petition At pre- 
sent, political parties, candidates and the people are 
generally helpless m such matters and though the 
Commission feels that there 1s need to look mto the 
complaints made by 1esponsible persons, ıt 1s power- 
less to do anything 1n the matter 


Wherever considered necessary, the Election Com- 
mission. should be clothed with the requisite power 
to investigate into certain complaints, such as the 
prevalence of pre-election mtimidation, violence, offi- 
cial complicity and the like The absence of any 
such specific power in tbe law creates a feeling in 
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the public mind that an important sector of the 
election process is left without any suitable mecha- 
nism for the redressal of their grievances This 
suggestion would provide for a long felt necessity 


Il. System of Voting 


The next basic question relates to the system of 
voting At present, the simple majority system is 
in vogue which 1s also called ‘the first past the post’ 
rule Under this, any person who gets the largest 
number of valid votes cast, becomes entitled to be 
declared as elected, regardless of the fact whether 
that constitutes the majority or at least a sizeable 
portion thereof of the electorate This results in 
an anomaly of seats bemg secured by parties which 
are grossly disproportionate to the votes secured by 
them It ıs not necessary to go into the statistical 
aspect, for, the point has been well acknowledged 
not only 1n this country but elsewhere as well. 


By way of illustration, ın the 1971 General Elec- 
tion, only around 54% ofthe electorate cast its 
votes, out of this, 43 57; voted for the Congress 
Party which however secured approximately 67 9% 
of the seats ın the Lok Sabha This disproportionate 
cornering of seats enables a party to gain unhealthy 
control over Parliament 


Therefore, with a view to preventing such ım- 
balance between the percentage of votes polled by 
a party and the seats secured by that party, some 
method should be devised which would mitigate, if 
not altogether eliminate, the evils flowing there- 
from It must be remembered that any change 
suggested in this area would be opposed on the 
grounds that the present system 1s a simple one 
which has worked and which alone can be expected 
to work in a country where a sizeable majority of 
the electorate consists of illiterate persons This 
opposition 1s advanced particularly in the context 
of the suggestion for the adoption of the system of 
proportional representation by single transferable 
vote 


Maybe, to a certam extent, there 1s some Justi- 
fication for such apprehension But in order to 
meet this point, the proposal put forth for consi- 
deration 1s a combination of the list system together 
with the present system on a 50 50 basis Such a 
system 1s 1n vogue 1n. West Germany, and 1t cannot 
be construed to be as complicated as the system of 
proportional representation Under this system, one 
half or some other suitable percentage as may be 
agreed upon of the seats in the Lok Sabha and in 
the Legislative Assemblies wi 1 be filled as at present 
and the other half of the seats or some other suit- 
able percentage as may be agreed upon will be filled 
from a lit furnished by the political parties in 
advance to the Election. Commission according to 
the proportion of valid votes polled by the political 
parties at the election. À combination of the present 
method plus the list system would certainly reduce 
the imbalance of parties polling lesser percentage of 
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votes and securing a disproportionately large number 
of seats 


Il. Reduction oi Voting Age, Preparation of 
Electoral Rolls and the Issue of Identity 
Cards to Voters 


Reduction of the voting age 1s one of the major 
ıssues which has been engaging the attention of 
everyone and considerable debate 1s going on over 
the relative advantages and disadvantages The 
phenomenon the world over is a trend in favour of 
reduction of the voting age from 21 to 18 and many 
of the States in India have taken the plunge ın this 
direction m respect of elections to local bodies 
While a measure of caution 1s understandable, it 
appears to be too late 1n the day to postpone the 
decision indefinitely No doubt, statutes recognise 
different mimimum age for different purposes but 
so far as the right to vote 1s concerned it would 
seem to be only prudent to reduce the voting age to 
18 by amending the Constitution, which step would 
bring the youth of the country m the age group of 
18 to 21 into the mainstream of political life 


Whatever may be the final deciston ın respect of 
the voting age, ıt 1s absolutely essential that the 
names of all the eligible persons are included ın the 
electoral roll so that none who 1s otherwise eligible 
1s denied his valuable right of franchise Presently, 
the law provides for January, the Ist, of election 
year for the revision of rolls but quite a sizeable 
segment of the persons who become eligible between 
Ist January and the actual elections, 1s inevitably 
left out To ensure maximum coverage of eligible 
persons, there should be four qualifying dates Ist 
January, ist April, 1st July and Ist October The 
electoral rolls can then be revised with reference to 
any one of these qualifying dates which is nearest to 
the actual date of election Besides, at the time of 
intensive revision, a supplementary list of electors 
with reference to the next qualifying date shall be 
prepared which shall become operative, 1f the elec- 
tion 1s actually held after that date 


The comprehensive electoral roll thus prepared 
should be treated as a National Register on the 
basis of which identity cards for the voters with 
their photographs could be supplied and this would 
effectively meet the problem of large scale 1mper- 
sonation of voters — a rampant evil which undoubt- 
edly sullies the purity of the electoral process Such 
an identity card could be put to use m so many 
other diversified fields, such as the issue of passports, 
ration cards and other like facilities for which the 
identity of the persons woul be dmaterially relevant. 


The cost factor would be an argument against the 
adoption of the system of identity cards But, there 
would be a saving of recurring expenditure on ın- 
delible ink and employment of extra polling officers 
The inherent advantages would undoubtedly out- 
weigh the pecuniary burden Moreover, the expen- 
diture could be spread over a number of years as 
the scheme could be mtroduced m stages 
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IV. Role of Money in Elections and State 
Subvention to Political Parties 


It 1s well appreciated by one and all that elections 
have become an expensive affair and, consequently, 
the candidates are forced to use means which cer- 
tamly don't enhance the reputation of either the 
candidates or the Party This 1s where the question 
of election. expenses has acquired an added signi- 
ficance The Jomt Committee on Amendment of 
Election Law specifically constituted a sub-committee 
to consider this question as 1t could not shut its eyes 
to the patent fact of over-spending and the corrupt 
influence of money in elections The highest court 
in the land has voiced its concern over this evil 
which produces ever so many anomalies ın election 
law Tbe problem of how to curb the flow of 
money into the election arena and prevent many 
other attendant evils calls for urgent solution 


The law does provide for a limit on election ex- 
penditure but it 1s equally well known that this limit 
is nothing but a mockery Even doubling of the 
limit may, perhaps, not be an adequate answer 
Therefore, ıt becomes necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of government providing subsidies to political 
parties For this purpose, the expression, ‘political 
parties, should be statutorily defined not as at pre- 
sent in the ‘Symbol Order’, but in the election law 
itself There should be a provision which would pro- 
hibit unauthorised expenditure being incurred The 
political parties, as defined, should be entitled to 
subsidy from government, at least to a reasonable 
extent of the expenditure if not fully, and this sub- 
sidy should be conditioned upon the party securing 
a certain minimum percentage of valid votes polled. 


Moreover, it should also be provided that the par- 
ties, to be eligible for subsidies, should themselves 
function on democratic lines For this purpose, the 
law itself should make suitable provision so that the 
mechanism of the party cannot be used as a camou- 
flage for a group of persons securing the benefit to be 
provided by the State, without allowing the party to 
function in a democratic manner Further, the ex- 
penditure incurred by the party may not come w’th- 
ın the limit of the expenditure fixed under the law 
All the same, the political parties should be made to 
render account of all the expenses and also be oblıg- 
ed to allow inspection of the documents relating to 
their functioning, their funds and other connected 
matters 


Incidentally, 1t may be mentioned that provisions 
analogous to the suggested provisions such as prohi- 
bition of unauthorised expenses, accountability of the 
political parties etc , do exist in the English law They 
would go a long way 1n solving the ticklish question 
of public financing of political parties, m preventing 
the baneful influence of ‘big money’ ın elections, and 
in providing equal opportunity for all the candidates 
in the matter of contesting elections without resort- 
ing to subterfuges or flagrantly violating the ceiling 
on expenses 


Without prejudice to the taking of the above mea- 
sures which would necessitate a detailed examınatıon 
of the quantum of financial burden to the exche- 
quer and which would, in the ultimate analysis, be 
undoubtedly ın the larger public mterest ın serving 
to cleanse the election atmosphere, certain immediate 
steps (some of which are already ın vogue), could be 
thought of to provide some relief 


(1) Supplying 3 copies of electoral rolls (including 
two copies of draft rolls) free of cost to recog- 
nised political parties 


(2) Supply of white printing paper at government 
expense to all the contesting candidates to en- 
able them to print identity slips for distribu- 
tion to voters 


(3) Setting up of booths at government expense 
near the polling stations for the use of the 
candidates for distribution of identity slips to 
voters mstead of booths, tents, etc , being set 
up by candidates/parties 


(4) Provision of some daily allowance to the elec- 
ton agents of candidates fielded by political 
parties 


(5) Supply at government cost of a minimum num- 
ber of posters, say 10, of suitable size for each 
recognised political party. 


Relevant ın this connection is the need to take 
steps to prevent a large number of Independents 
jumping into the election arena It 1s common know- 
ledge that an overwhelming number of Independents 
do contest the elections, but only a few are returned 
To promote the healthy development of a party sys- 
tem, measures have to be devised to prevent this ten- 
dency by ımposıng restrictions on Independents con- 
testing elections ın an indiscriminate manner This 
could be secured by providing for higher deposits 
and also a mmimum number of proposers and secon- 
ders 


In this connection, ıt may be mentioned that the 
presence of alarge number of Independents creates 
other administrative problems lıke the ballot papers 
becoming unduly long which ın turn creates prob- 
lems relating to printing, the ballot boxes and the 
slit thereon, the wastage of valuable stationery and 
manpower 1n relation to the Independents, who sel- 
dom care to file even an election expenses return 
Non-filing of election returns should be visited with 
the penalty of disqualification for a period suffi- 
cjently long enough to deter such Independents Inde- 
pendents who fail to secure a minimum percentage 
of valid votes should also stand disqualified from 
contesting elections for a specified period 


V Need to Curb the Evil of Defections 
Closely connected with the problem of the corrup- 


ting 1nfluence of money ın elections and the presence 
of a large numbeı of Independents ıs the malady of 


defections threatening political stability Fora long 
time, it has been engaging the attention of the gov- 
ernment, but nothing concrete has come out on 
account of the obvious divergence of opinion even on 
the basic question of what constitutes ‘defection’ 
Probably, ıt could also be tackled by making a pro- 
vision 1n the law that, at the time of filing the nom1- 
nations, a declaration may be required from the 
candidates on the nomination forms to the effect 
that they undertake to resign their seats 1n case they 
change their allegiance from the party on whose 
‘symbol’ they contested the elections This would 
act as a sufficient deterrent and also offer a solution 
to the baffling problem of political defections 


VI Misuse of Government Machinery 


There 1s an imperative need to prevent the wide- 
spread complaint regarding the misuse of official 
machinery at the time of elections This could effec- 
tively be done if the law provided that, whenever an 
election 1s to take place, either by efflux of time or 
on the dissolution of the State legislative assemblies, 
President's Rule should be imposed ın the States 
during a minimum period and this would avoid. un- 
healthy practices bemg adopted by the party m 
power In as much as the Constitution does not en- 
visage President's Rule at the Centre, provisions can 
be made to the effect that 1n case of elections to the 
Lok Sabha, the Central Government shall function 
as a caretaker government for that minımum per'od 


These two steps taken ın relatıon to the State 
legislatıve assemblies and the Lok Sabha would 
certainly ınsulate «he electoral process from the alle- 
gatıon of the misuse of official machinery for the 
furtherance of the prospects of candidates of the 
party 1n power Even under the law as at present, 
the Assemblies are not dissolved before the electorate 
1s called upon to elect members to the new Houses 
This 1s an unfair practice and as such ıt should be 
made compulsory to order the dissolution of the 
Assemblies in such a situation 


These two steps apart, some more important meas- 
ures have to be devised to preserve some standards 
ın public life which cannot be vitiated, not merely 
where specific occurrences are cited but even where 
there ıs remote suspicion of unfair. advantage being 
gamed by candidates belonging to the ruling party 
ol by the Ministers contesting the election However, 
the measures, 1f any, to be taken have to make a dıs- 
tinction between the normal bonafide acts of persons 
who happen to be Ministers and. the abuse of the 
opportunities of power and resources which are not 
available to their opponents 


The judicial pronouncements on this can hardly 
be 1gnored The Supreme Court observed * the 
position of a Minister 1s difficult Itis obvious that 
he cannot cease to function when his election 1s due 
He must of necessity attend to the grievances, other- 
wise he must fall He must improve the 1mage of his 
administration before the public If every one of his 
official acts done bonafide ıs to be constructed 


against him and an ulterior motive 1s spelled out of 
them, the administration must necessarily come to a 
standstill . (However) to arrange to spend money 
on the eve of elections ın different constituencies 
although for general public good, 15, when all 1s said 
and done, an evil practice, even if ıt may not be 
corrupt practice The dividing line. between an evil 
practice and a corrupt practice 1s a very thin one It 
should be understood that energy to do public good 
should be used not on the eve of election but much 
earher and that even slight evidence might change 
this evil. practice into. corrupt practice Payments 
from discretionary grants on the eve of elections 
should be avoided ' 


Keeping in view the categorical judicial con- 
demnation and with due deference to the sensitive 
public opinion. which may not countenance even a 
mere suspicion, 1t would seem to be necessary to take 
the following steps 


(1) Ban on election-eve promises and on the dis- 
bursements out of Discretionary Funds at the 
disposal of ministers for a certain minimum 
period preceding the election or the date of 
callıng of the election 


(2) Prohibition/restriction on the use of govern- 
ment planes by Ministers 


(3) Prohibition/restriction on use of government 
vehicles on work not wholly connected with 
official work 


(4) Ban on the use of the personal staff of Mınıs- 
ters/government services, for electioneermg 
work 


(5) Ban on ıncurrıng of expenditure on construc- 
tion of rostrums by government for meetings 
to be addressed by Ministers at election time. 


These steps if given statutory recognition and 
enforced strictly, would allay apprehensions of misuse 
of government or official machineiy for election 
purposes 


VI! Constitution of Voters" Forums 


Constitution of voters forums would be a welcome 
step The primary role of such forums is not only to 
keep watch over election matters and the perfor- 
mance of the elected representatives, but also edu- 
cate the voters themselves which would necessarily 
have its ımpact on the quality of performance of the 
elected representatives Such forums should also 
serve to encourage mutual discussion by way of 
seminars and symposıa, m which candidates of diffe- 
rent political. complexions could participate to put 
forth their views An extension of the same could be 
the use of these forums even at the time of elections, 
when candidates could project their views from a 
common platfoim which would serve to highlight 
the differences between the policies and programmes 
of the various paities 
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İhe machinery 


RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE 


ASSEMBLY elections ın Assam ın 
1978 From a constituency, one of 
the 10 contestants got elected but 
the winnmg candidate forfieted his 
security deposit. He had failed to 
secure one-sixth of the total votes 
polled 


A bye-electıon to the Lok Sabha 
from the South 1n 1978 The suc- 
cessful candidate fielded a fleet of 
300 vehicles ın the campaign Thou- 
sands of saris and dhotis were dis- 
tributed to the voters The total 
expenditure estimated to have been 
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incurred by the candidate was one 
and a half crores. 


A bye-election to the Assembly 
from Bihar in 1979 Over 60 poll- 
ing booths were captured by the 
muscle-men of a candidate, who was 
duly declared elected. In this elec- 
tion five lives were lost 


The above cases epitomise the ills 
that the present electoral system suf- 
fers from 


Almost since the first general elec- 
tions in our country held on the 
basis of adult franchise, doubts have 
been expressed about the soundness 
of our electoral system The elec- 
tions of 1971 and 1972 shattered the 
confidence of even those who until 
then had felt that the present system 
was by and large good and working 
well Thereafter, electoral reform has 
been a subject of continuous debate. 
A question repeatedly being posed 
was whether in the present system 
the will of the people could be truly 
and fully reflected ın the legislatures 
as ıt should ın a democracy 


D urıng the last 10 years or so, 
views have been expressed on this 
subject both ın Parliament and in 
the press as well as on public. plat- 
forms, a number of committees, 
official and non-official, have made 
studies — all highlighting the varı- 
ous inadequacies of the present sys- 
tem and procedure The Chief Elec- 
tion Commissioner also has from 
time to time made a number of sug- 
gestions for the removal of certain 
defects and the ımprovement ın the 
system But no basic changes have 
so far taken place 


The present system and procedure 
place the ruling party in an advan- 
tageous position and, therefore, the 
ruling party has understandably not 
been enthusiastic to bring about any 
drastic changes ın them Having had 
the experience of six general elec- 
tions, 1t 1s about time that we consi- 
dered the whole question seriously 
and dispassionately to bring about 
the necessary changes in the present 
electoral system so that the will of 
the people 1s as fairly and adequa- 


tely reflected ın the legislature as 
practicable 


| | hatever might be the changes 
that may be made m the electoral 
system, laws and rules, ultimately 
the fairness of elections depends 
upon the quality of machinery that 
enforces the laws and rules and 
actually conducts the elections The 
Constitution-makers no doubt m- 
tended the setting up of an indepen- 
dent and impartial machinery but, 
regrettably, even the existing provi- 
sions of the Constitution, however 
1nadequate ın the light of our expe- 
rience, have not been implemented 
m the true spirit 


A single-member Election Com 
mission cannot cope with the work 
in the present situation, even though 
under the Constitution its jurisdic- 
tion 1s limited to the conduct of 
elections to Parliament and the State 
legislatures and elections to the 
offices of the President and the Vice- 
President 


Democratic decentralisation and 
devolution of power to local bodies 
IS an accepted policy of the govern- 
ment The zila parishads, the munı- 
cipal bodies and other panchayati 
raj institutions are ın essence as 
important and purposeful as the 
legislative bodies And, therefore, 
ıt ıs equally necessary that elections 
to these bodies should also be con- 
ducted by an independent machı- 
nery Elections to these bodies, 
particularly the municipal bodies, 
are so much afflicted with corrupt 
practices that few decent people 
agree to contest Several kinds of 
electoral malpractices that originated 
ın the municipal elections have now 
spread to the Assembly and parlıa- 
mentary elections also It 1s, there- 
fore, necessaiy that all elections 
from Parliament down to the pan- 
chayats should be brought within 
the purview of the Election Com- 
mission This will, no doubt, incr- 
ease the work of the Election Com- 
mission considerably 


The Election Commission should 
consist of a Chief Election Com- 
missioner and four Commissioners, 
all of whom should be appointed 
by the President of the Republic in 
consultation with a committee con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice of India 


and two senior-most judges of the 
supreme Court The Chief Election 
Commissioner should be a sitting 
Judge of the. Supreme Court and 
the Commissioners should be drawn 
from the sitting judges of the High 
Courts For administrative purpose, 
the country may be divided into 
four regions, the North, the South, 
the West and East, each of which 
should be under the charge of a 
Conımıssıoner A super-time-scale 
officer of the IAS should be the 
Secretary of the Commission 


At present the chief electoral offi- 
cers of the States are appointed by 
the State governments in consulta- 
tion with the. Chief Election. Com- 
missioner and they are changed once 
in every three to five years These 
officers belong to the IAS cadre of 
the State concerned and are placed 
under the law department just as at 
the Centre the Election Commission 
IS treated as a subordinate body to 
the Ministry of Law 


F air elections are possıble only 
under an independent authority The 
election machinery from top to bot- 
tom should be free from the control 
and influence of the Executive to 
ensure ifs total independence A 
separate cadre for the Election Com- 
mission may not be practical but, 
both at the Centre and at the State 
levels, the secretariat of the Com- 
mission should have its own 1inde- 
pendent officers The Election Com- 
mission should have complete and 
unfettered autonomy 


The Chief Electoral Officers in 
the States should be designated as 
Regional Election Commissioners, 
who should be appointed by the 
Election Commission. from the 
senior cadre of the JAS and should 
be responsible only to the Election 
Commission They should have an 
undisturbed tenure of a minimum 
of six years The Election Commis- 
sion should have at the level of the 
Assembly constituency its own offi- 
cer who will be in charge of the 
preparation of electoral rolls and 
conduct of election as the Returning 
Officer of that constituency 


During the period of elections, 
the Regional Commissioner should 
have complete control over all the 
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government officials put on election 
duty, mcluding the power of disci- 
plinary action The District Magi- 
strates who are designated as Dist- 
rict Election Officers and who also 
function as Returning Officers 
during the Pailiamentary elections, 
should be under the control of the 
Election Commission ın election 
matters 


Similarly, during election time the 
Superintendent of Poltce should also 
be brought under the control of the 
Regional Election Commissioner so 
that prompt action can be taken 
under his instruction in cases of 
intimidation, violence, booth cap- 
turing, etc 


The Chief Election Commissioner 
and the Election Commissioners 
should enjoy the same privileges and 
security of tenure as a judge of the 
Supreme Court and Judges of the 
High Court respectively The Chief 
Election Commissioner should be 
accorded an appropriate status in 
the warrant of precedence and his 
terms and conditions of service 
should correspond to the spirit of 
the constitutional provision The 
Commissioners should be entrusted 
with necessary authority to investi- 
gate into complaints of the commis- 
sion of election offences such as 
intimidation, violence, official comp- 
licity etc , and to take suitable. ac- 
tion promptly 


Tu simple majority system that 
we have adopted ıs perhaps the 
simplest voting system It ıs pre- 
valent 1n most of the English-speak- 
ıng countries In selecting this sys- 
tem we were influenced by factors 
like the vastness of the country, the 
illiteracy of the electorate and, per- 
haps, the need to make for political 
stability Thus system 1s attacked on 
the grounds that ıt often results in 
a paradoxical phenomenon that a 
paity securing minority votes har- 
vests a majority of the seats 1n the 
legislature 


In a multi-cornered contest some- 
tumes we are faced with an absurd 
situation where even a candidate 
who secures less than 10 per cent of 
the total votes polled gets elected 
The Congress Party which ruled the 
country for nearly three decades 


never secured more than 478 per 
cent of votes 1n any election to the 
Lok Sabha Sometimes it was as 
little as 40 8 per cent But, ın terms 
of seats ın Parliament, it never 
secured less than 53 5 per cent In 
the 1971 elections, for 1nstance, the 
party secured nearly 70 per cent of 
the total number of the seats ın the 
Lok Sabha The results were hailed 
as a massive mandate but actually 
the party secured only 43 per cent 
of the total votes polled 


In other words, though the party 
was entitled to not more than 222 
seats 1n terms of the votes 1t had 
secured, ıt got as many as 350 seats 
in the Lok Sabha This system on 
the one hand gives a distorted 
picture of the popular will and on 
the other it puts the Opposition 
Parties in a position of perpetual 
handicap, particularly parties whose 
following 1s not concentrated ın cer- 
tam areas While the communist 
parties and the SSP could secure 
seats more or less proportionate to 
the percentage of votes polled by 
them, parties like the Congress(O), 
the Jana Sangh, the PSP secured a 
far less number of seats 


For instance, in the 1971 elections 
again the CPM secured 25 seats as 
agamst 26 ıt was entitled to ın terms 
of the percentage of votes polled 
The CPI secured 23 as against 24 1t 
was entitled to The Congress(O) 
secured only 16 as against 54, the 
Jana Sangh 22 against 38 and the 
Swatantra 8 against 16 


iye system with all its defects, tt 
can be argued, helps polarisation of 
political forces The formation. of 
the Janata Party on the eve of the 
1977 election could be quoted as an 
instance It 1s significant to note that 
the people of this country have 
always voted for a stable government 
at the Centre People are used to the 
present system of voting and if ıt is 
drastically changed they may not be 
able to exercise the franchise ın the 
way they want to on account of con- 
fusion 


But, however convenient and 
practicable the simple majority sys- 
tem may be, 1t cannot be controver- 
ted that this system presents an un- 
faithful picture. of the will of the 


people ın the legislatures Demo- 
cracy is not only a ‘government for 
the people and by the people’ but it 
should also be 'a government of the 
people’ which implies that the will 
and aspıratıons of the people should 
be truly reflected ın the government 


According to the great advocate 
of the proportional representation 
system of voting, JS Mill, ‘no vote 
should be lost and all opinions 
should be represented’ He says 
‘There is no equal suffrage where 
every single individual does not 
count for as much as any other sin- 
gle ındıvıdual ın the community But 
ıt is not only a minority who suffers 
Democracy, thus constituted, does 
not even attain its ostensible object, 
that of giving the powers of govern- 
ment ın all cases to the numerical 
majority It does something very 
different ıt gives them to a majo- 
rity of the majority, who may be 
and often are, but a minority of the 
whole ' 


L. proportional representation 
system ıs in vogue ın several coun- 
tries ın Europe 1n some form or the 
other But, however desirable the 
system may be, because of the com 

plicated nature of voting ıt cannot 
be adopted in our country i toto. 
The committee appointed by Jaya 
Prakash Narayan on electoral re- 
forms suggested an alternative to 
the German system according to 
which all those candidates who get 
more than 50 per cent of votes 
should be declared elected ın accor- 
dance with the simple majority sys- 
tem, and the list system should be 
adopted 1n respect of constituencies 
where no candidate gets more than 
50 percent ofthe votes This too 
appears to be rather complicated 

The most practical and satisfactory 
system 1n the context of the present 
situation ın the country appears to 
be the mixed system of simple majo- 
rity and the list system on the basis 
of 2/3 and 1/3 for both legislative 
as well as parliamentary elections 


In a proportional representation 
system, not only will the existing 
regional parties perpetuate, but more 
regional groups may come into exis- 
tence Therefore, ıt 1s necessary with 
a view to discouraging parochial 
tendencies to provide safeguards 


against the growth of mushroom re- 
gional and linguistic groups Any 
political group contesting in the 
election that fails to secure a mını- 
mum of 10 per cent of the total 
votes polled should be elımınated 
from the list and barred from con- 
testing ın the next elections 


im can hardly be any valid ar- 
gument against reducing the voting 
age from 21 to 18 In many coun- 
tries this has already been done 
The Janata Party 1s committed to 
it Before the next general elections, 
the Representation of People's Act 
should be amended Under the law 
one attains majority at the age of 
18 There is no reason why he/she 
should not be considered qualified 
to exercise one of the most basic 
tights, the right to vote 


There have been innumerable 
complaints about names missing 
from the electoral list Thousands of 
eligible voters do not find their 
names in the electoral roll at the 
time of polling and thousands of 
names of non-existent persons or 
persons who are not eligible to vote 
are found on the list After the re- 
cent elections zin. Mizoram, one of 
the defeated candidates checked the 
voters’ list and found to his utter 
shock that nearly a thousand under- 
aged persons were included in the 
voters’ list Most of them were 
school children! 


The inclusion of non-eligible and 
fictitious people and the exclusion 
of eligible people from the electoral 
rolls are the results both of delibe- 
rate design and gross carelessness on 
the part of the officials concerned 
Normally, the electoral rolls are pre- 
pared ın a perfunctory manner The 
annual revision 1s a formality Unı- 
versal suffrage will lose its meaning 
if every citizen who 1s eligible to vote 
is not included ın the voters’ list The 
following measures should be taken 
to prevent impersonation and bogus 
voting and to ensure that no eligible 
person ıs deprived of the right to 
vote. 


The voters’ list should be revised 
at least twice a year under the 
supervision of an official of the 
Election Commission posted in 
charge of an Assembly constituency 


Some kind of accountability of the 
people who do this work should be 
fixed 


An identity card with his/her 
photograph should be issued to 
every voter at government cost 
This 1s the surest way of preventing 
impersonation Such an identity 
card can be useful for many other 
purposes also. This is bound to meet 
with some resistance on the part of 
certain sections of the people but 
that could be overcome through 
propaganda and persuasion 


Voting should be made compul- 
sory as ıt has been made ın several 
other countries The exercise of 
franchise 1s not only a right but an 
obligation. Compulsory voting will 
eliminate to a large extent, one of 
the worst corrupt practices, partı- 
cularly ın urban areas, that of block 
votes being purchased through vote 
contractors Money 1s paid to voters 
either individually or to a particular 
community m the name of some 
organisation Saris and dhotis are 
distributed Voters are so used to 
such practices that ın many places 
they refuse to go to the polling 
booth unless they are offered some- 
thing in return 


Money power has perhaps been 
the biggest factor that vıtıates free 
elections ın our country Since 
1971, the role of money ın elections 
has reached scandalous proportions 
This statutory limit on the election 
expenditure has been reduced to a 
mockery Petitions against elections 
on the ground of corrupt practices 
have been on the increase and many 
well-known figures, including Indira 
Gandhi, were unseated by the deci- 
sion of the courts on grounds of 
corrupt practices In spite of the 
legal ban on contributions by cor- 
porate bodies to political parties, 
crores of rupees were collected In 
the 1972 elections, the Indira Cong- 
ress collected nearly ten crores of 
rupees through advertisements for a 
souvenir which never saw the light 
of day Most of the money that 
comes into the party coffers 1s ill- 
gotten and black money The evil 
influence of money power has 
brought the whole election system 
to public ridicule and has eroded 
public faith ın the system 


The question of giving govern- 
ment subvention to political parties 
for elections was discussed in the 
Constituent Assembly. Prof KT 
Shah had then proposed the follow- 
ing “All expenses in connection 
with elections to Parliament of all 
candidates, whether ın a general 
election orın a bye-election, shall 
be defrayed out of the public trea- 
sury, in accordance with a scale 
prescribed by Parliament, provided 
that any candidate securing less 
then 10 per cent of the votes cast 
in the election shall not be entitled 
to claim such expenses ? 


iv amendment was, Of course, 
not accepted mainly on the ground 
that the country was not rıch 
enough to undertake such colossal 
expenditure The expenditure. will 
not ın fact be colossal On the basis 
of the last five general elections, the 
average total number of candidates 
in a general election to the Lok 
Sabha wil be around 2,400 And 
the average number of candidates 
who lost security deposits 15 around 
1,200 Even if all the remaining 
1,200 candidates were to be paid a 
cash subvention of Rs 30,000 each, 
ıt will total up to Rs 36 crores 
only Similarly, on the same calcula- 
tion the subvention payable to about 
8,000 Assembly candidates at the 
rate of Rs 10,000 each would be 
Rs 8 crores This cannot be con- 
sidered as an impossible burden 


The government subvention 
should be ın the form of reimburse- 
ment of the actual expenditure ın- 
curred by a candidate subject to the 
maximum limit of Rs 30,000 ın case 
of a Lok Sabha candidate and Rs. 
10,000 ın case of an Assembly can- 
didate Candidates who fai to 
secure at least 10 per cent of the 
total votes polled shall not be 
entitled for the subvention The 
expenditure should be duly certified 
by the political parties concerned 


It 1s imperative that measures 
should be taken both by the govern- 
ment and the political parties to 
reduce the election expenditure to a 
reasonable limit The race in spend- 
ing must cease It is in the interest 
of not only a fair election but also 
of the political parties and the 
countiy as a whole For, it 1s mostly 
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black money that is used m the elec- 
tions, and this jeopardıses the coun- 
trys economy and corrodes the 
mora] fabric of the society 


If we accept a combination of 
simple majority and the list system, 
all by-elections can be avoided as ın 
France That will save a good deal 
of expenditure to government Don- 
ation to political parties by cor- 
porate bodies in any form should 
not exceed Rs 10,000 per annum 
The individual donations up to Rs 
5,000 should be permitted and 
should be exempted from mcome 
tax Statutory obligation should be 
imposed on all political parties to 
publish their annual statement of 
accounts duly audited by a char- 
tered accountant 


- 


The punishment for corrupt elec- 
toral practices should be made more 
deterrent I strongly feel that those 
found guilty of corrupt practices 
should be disqualified from con- 
testing any election for a minimum 
period of 15 years 


D efection 1s another virus that 
has ruined the health of our politi- 
cal system Free and fair elections 
will be meaningless if representatives 
of the people elected on the basis of 
programmes and policies of a pol- 
tical party cross over to another 
party During the last 15 years, 
defection has become a lucrative 
business and members of legisla- 
tures and Parliament indulge ın it 
with impunity The Anti-Defection 
Bill is on the anvil It should be 
passed on a priority basis 


Misuse of government machinery 
by the rulmg party has become a 
common practice It was hoped that 
a healthy tradition would develop 
over the years and gradually people 
ın power would stop the misuse of 
official machinery during the elec- 
tions But, contrary to this expecta- 
tion, the misuse of government 
machinery has become rampant, 
particularly in the States The only 
way to curb this appears to be 
through constitutional amendment 


The State assemblies should be 
dissolved on the day the notifica- 
tion 1s 15sued by the Election Com- 
mission announcing the calendar 


of events, and President's rule 
should be established. All official 
facilities provided to the Ministers 
including car, staff, telephone, etc, 
should be withdrawn There is no 
provision in the Constitution. for 
President's rule ın the Centre nor 1s 
ıt practicable to make such a pro- 
vision But the Central Cabinet 
should function strictly on a care- 
taker basis From the date of the 
notification of the Election Com- 
mission no Central Minister should 
visit any constituency in his official 
capacity There should be a com- 
plete ban on the announcement of 
projects and schemes on the eve of 
election and disbursement of discre- 
tionary funds 


T. most flagrant mısuse of gov- 
ernment machınery has been ın res- 
pect of the AIR and Doordarshan, 
the- most effective mass media, 
which were virtually converted into 
an organ of the rulıng party The 
Janata Government took 1mmediate 
steps to make them non-partisan in 
accordance with its declared policy. 
A Bil ıs on the anvil to establish 
an autonomous corporation of 
broadcasting and television 


The Election Commission should 
be vested with full powers to take 
on-the-spot action whenever misuse 
of official machinery is noticed 
Collusion of officers with the ruling 
party 1s not a rare phenomenon 
Severe disciplinary action should be 
taken against such officers 


Voters’ councils or forums at the 
constituency level can be of great 
use ın the preparation of electoral 
10lls, ın establishing healthy pra- 
ctices ın the election campaign, etc 
If they are completely voluntary, 
there 1s a danger of their being cap- 
tured by political parties which 
will defeat theu very purpose 
Voters’ forums should be sem1-offi- 
cial bodies set up by the Election 
Commission The officer of the Elec- 
tion Commission ım charge of the 
constituency should be associated 
with-ihe forum as the convenor 
Public representatives such as the 
President of the local bar, farmers’ 
forum, rotary club, medical associa- 
tion, etc , and one representative of 
each political party should be nomi- 
nated as members 


Some suggestions 


HARKISHAN SINGH SURJEET 


THE whole question of elections 
cannot be discussed in isolation 
from the setting 1n which they take 
place. We have had the experience 
of six general elections to the Lok 
Sabha and many moie to the State 
assemblies So Jong as the Congress 
Party was 1n a position to win com- 
fortable majorities m the Lok Sabha 
and the State Assemblies, though on 
the basis of minority votes, elections 
did not become too controversial 


Even then, ın States where there 
was a challenge to the Congress 
Party, elections were vitiated in 
many ways The election 1n Andhra 
ın 1955 saw large-scale ıntımıdatıon 
of voters from among the rural poor, 
the campaign for the mid-term elec- 
tion ın Kerala ın 1960 was accomp- 
anied by a large number of murders 
and physical attacks, especially in 
the Central Travancore area, and in 
West Bengal, m 1972, there was 
wholesale ngging of the Assembly 
election 


Today, when the Congress mono- 
poly of power has been ended, when 
other paities have come on to the 
scene contending for power at the 
Centre and for office ın the States, 
1t 1s necessary to have a searching 
look at our election laws and prac- 
tices as they exist at present so as to 
make whatever changes are neces- 
sary for elections to be free and fair 
to the extent that is possible ın an 
exploitative society, and to ensure 
that the elections reflect the genuine 
choice of the people 


We have a one-member Election 
Commission now and the Constitu- 
tion has certain provisions directed 
to safeguarding the Commission's 
independent authority Despite that, 
the fact remains that there has been 
criticism of the Commission's. per- 
formance, that whatever be the ex- 
planation offered, some of the deci- 
sions of the Election Commission 
have gone to serve the inteiests of 
the ruling party. Leave alone the 
question of vacant seats in the Lok 


Sabha and the State Legislatures 
being allowed to remain vacant for 
years without by-elections being held 
within six months (the instances of 
the seats of V K Krishna Menon ın 
Kerala and of Teja Singh Swatantar 
in Punjab come to mind 1mmedia- 
tely), the most blatantly rigged elec- 
tion in West Bengal, now accepted 
as rigged by almost everyone, was 
‘free and fair’ if one were to go by 
the response of the Election Com- 
mission to the complaints lodged 
with ıt From this arises the need to 
change the provisions with regard to 
the setting up of the Election Com- 
mission 


The question 1s now whether one 
‘feeble man’ will be better than a 
number of them The pomt ıs to see 
that the Commission, of its own 
volition and with the support of 
necessary provisions, 1$ in a position 
to ignore pressures from whichever 
quarter they come A multi-member 
Commission (three or five) appoin- 
ted with the concurrence of Parlıa- 
ment will be a definite 1mprovement 
on the present situation. Instead of 
allowing the ruling party's nominee 
being appointed by the President, it 
will also present the views of Oppo- 
sition parties with regard to the ap- 
pointment of the Election Commis- 
sion 


Moreover, this will emphasise the 
prmciple that the Commission 
derives its authority from the people 
and not fiom the ruling party This 
isnot to forget that the Election 
Commission. and its members are 
very much a part of the class appar- 
atus and they will continue to re- 
main so But, then, the discussion 
ıs about what best 1s possible within 
the limitations of the present struc- 
ture 


Once this is done, there should not 
be any controversy about the Elec- 
tion Commission supervısıng all elec- 
tions including those of loca) bodies 
and bringing all election officials ın 
the States under the jurisdiction of 
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the Commission But here, again, it 
should not be forgotten that elec- 
tions are conducted not by election 
officials alone, but by other govern- 
ment employees also who function 
as returning officers, polling officers 
1n the booths, etc , and pressure can 
still be brought on them by the rul- 
Ing party in devious ways Some 
preventive measures are necessary 
and possible 


However vast the powers with 
which the Election Commission 1s 
clothed, ıt will not be m a position, 
by itself, to tackle malpractices like 
intimidation, violence, prevention 
of voters from exercising their 
franchise, impersonation, use of 
vehicles, official complicity, and so 
on In order to minimise so far as 
possible the prospects of such mal- 
practices, elections at all levels 
should be supervised by committees 
representing all parties All. com- 
plamts regarding the conduct of 
elections must be decided upon in 
consultation with such committees 


Election malpractices begin as 
early as with the preparation of the 
electoral rolls Many instances have 
been brought to light of large 
numbers of voters 1n certain seg- 
ments not favourable to the ruling 
party who have been excluded and 
names of dead persons, people who 
have left the localities and even 
fictitious names have found a place 
ın the rolls The all-party com- 
mittees with the help of the neces- 
sary rules can also ensure that the 
electoral rolls are prepared correct- 
ly This is important since the ex- 
perience so far has been that when 
complaints regarding this are raised, 
the authorities have either refused 
to remedy the situation or feigned 
helplessness 


À, ıs known, the Congress Party 
had ruled the country tıll 1977 on 
the basis of a minority vote In no 
election to the Lok Sabha had it 
been able to secure more than 50 
per cent of the votes polled The 
1971 election 1s the crassest example 
when, on the basis of a minority 
vote, 1t had more than two-thirds of 
the seats in a position to run riot 
with the country's Constitution 
which 1s what it did during the 
Emergency The position 1s no 
different ın the States, except in 


rare instances, ın the whole period 
since Independence It 1s from this 
experience that the general realısa- 
tion has come that the present ‘one- 
seat one-member' system distorts 
the will of the people and, hence, 
should be changed 


No discussion on what system 
should replace ıt can start with the 
difficulties or complexities of any 
particular system The only crite- 
ron can be what system will be 
able to express the genuine choice 
of the people? This can only be the 
system of proportional representa- 
tion with the list system and the 
right of recall This alone will 
facilitate the correct reflection of 
the popular support of each party 
and guarantee that each party gets 
representation in the elected bodies 
ın proportion to its popular support 
Any dilution of this system, as in 
the West German model, ın the 
name of complexities, will again 
fail to fully reflect the wishes of the 
people 


T. minimum age for voting 
should be reduced to 18, not only 
because it is the general trend ın the 
world It has already been accepted 
for elections to local bodies in many 
States In this country of poverty, 
boys and girls even below the age of 
eighteen, have to shoulder the res- 
ponsibility of earning to supplement 
their family incomes Vast numbers 
of them are organised in student 
and youth organisations and are ac- 
tive campaigners of political paities 
during elections There 1s no justifi- 
cation in denying them the right to 
vote If they will be 18 on the date 
of polling, they should be allowed to 
enrol themselves as voters a month 
prior to that date, and there should 
not be any difficulty m issuing a 
supplementary list of voters 1mme- 
diately afterwards. 


In a country like ours with its 
high rate of illiteracy and back- 
wardness, identification cards with 
photographs, etc , are not feasible 
and will not work I[mpersonation 
can be prevented by the vigilance of 
the polling officials and the volun- 
teers of political parties who are 
familiar with the local electorate 
Also, under no circumstances should 
there be any system of taking the 
signatures of the voters or marking 


of counterfoils as ıt militates against 
the secrecy of the franchise. 


I, a society ın which the exploit- 
ing classes dominate, it 15 impossible 
to completely liquidate the role of 
money m elections The wealthy or 
those who can mobilise vast resour- 
ces are 1n a position to so influence 
the process of voting as to leave 
very little genuine expression of the 
people's will The ceiling on expen- 
dıture that exists now 1s a farce 

Parties can spend money on its can- 
didates and thus escape the ceiling 

Individuals can spend money to buy 
votes, hire vehicles, etc , and if 1t 1s 
stated that such expenditure has not 
been authorised by the candidate or 
his election agent, ıt does not be- 
come part of the candidate’s expen- 
diture With the proliferation of 
black money that ıs taking place, 
auditing and scrutiny of the accounts 
of parties supported by vested inter- 
ests the landlords, monopolists, big 
traders, smuggler kings, etc , has 
no meaning. 


Some proposals can be made, 
again, only to minimise the inter- 
vention of big money, not eliminate 
it completely One such proposal 
would be that all contribution to 
political parties by companies should 
be prohibited There ıs every likeli- 
hood of the parties of vested inte- 
rests circumventing such a ban with 
the help of blackmoney-holders 
Even then the ban should be there 
and every effort should be made to 
enforce it strictly 


AIR and Television should be 
placed under the supervision of the 
all-party committees suggested ear- 
lier for the duration of the election 
campaign This will enable all 
the parties to reach the electorate 
with their programmes and mani- 
festos This will to some extent 
minimise the disadvantage arising 
from the fact that those who can 
mobilise vast resources will be in a 
position to 1ssue more propaganda 
material, etc 


All vehicular traffic other than 
the normal railway and bus services 
and vehicles used by officials enga- 
ged in election duties should be 
prohibited for the duration of the 
period in which election propaganda 
is prohibited—that 1s, forty-eight 


hours prior to the closing of polling. 
Since polling day 1s a holiday, even 
normal bus services should be pro- 
hibited from the midnight preceding 
the polling till the end of polling to 
prevent large-scale transportation 
of voters 1n vehicles which, though 
prohibited. legally, is very much in 
practice This will also help to 
detect and prevent groups of people 
from moving around in vehicles to 
intimidate voters and also indulge 
ın bogus voting Of course, this 
would mean that the number of pol- 
hng booths would have to be larger 
to enable every voter to cast his 
vote within a mile of his residence 


l should not be any State 
subvention to the parties fighting 
the elections. Those parties which 
are determmed to fight elections 
with money power will in no way 
be curbed by State subventions All 
that they will do 1s to take the State 
subsidies and also mobilise the re- 
sources which they would have done 
if there were no such subsidies The 
role of money cannot be checked 
with such a scheme of State subven- 
tions. 


Moreover, such a scheme would 
be to the detriment of individuals 
who want to fight elections because 
they would have no access to such 
subventions It would be entirely 
undemocratic to eliminate ındıvı- 
duals wanting to contest elections 
as Independents through such 
methods The Indian Constitution 
guarantees every ındıvıdual who has 
attained the eligible age the right 
to contest elections at all levels, 
from the local bodies to Parliament, 
and also the right to get equal treat- 
ment from the State with the candi- 
dates contesting on behalf of par- 
ties This right cannot be taken 
away under any pretext Hence the 
system of State subventions cannot 
be supported 


But free supply of three copies of 
the electoral roll, supply of white 
printing paper at government ex- 
pense for identity slips, etc , can be 
done The booths of parties or 
candidates near polling stations to 
distribute identity slıps should be 
separate for each party or candidate 
and not the same for all, and these 
also can be provided by the govern- 
ment 


Defections of elected members, as 
we have seen them, are very often 
organised through offering induce- 
ments — Mınıstershıps, Chairman- 
ships of Corporations, etc., either to 
shore up a tottering ministry or to 
topple an existing ministry and form 
a new one Members who defect 
accepting such. 1nducements should 
not only be removed from their elec- 
ted positions but also forbidden for 
a sufficiently long period from hold- 
ıng any position in government and 
semi-government agencies 


But there are others which cannot 
and should not be put under the 
category of defections For instance, 
occasions will arise when members 
belonging to a party will have to 
violate its directives The party is 
elected on the basis of a programme 
and the electoral pledges 1t makes to 
the people If the party, after being 
elected, betrays these pledges, adopts 
policies which are anti-people, sub- 
versive of democracy, going agaist 
the mterests of the masses of the 
people or the country, elected mem- 
bers of such a patty wishing to 1e- 
main loyal to the electoral pledges 
made to the people, to defend demo- 
cracy and the interests of the people 
and the country, will be fully justi- 
fied in rejecting the directives and 
whips of that party Those who leave 
a party for such reasons and also for 
ideological reasons cannot be treated 
as ‘defectors’ — it will be ridiculous 
to consider the splits ın the Congress 
Party, the Communist Party, etc , as 
‘defections’, such members cannot 
be removed fiom the elected posts 
nor disqualtfied even when they are 
elected on the basis of the party list 
system based on proportional repre- 
sentation 


Lus of foundation stones for 
projects, concessions to government 
employees, sanctıonıng of welfare 
schemes to weaker sections, using 
official positions for campaign facı- 
lities, all these are only some of the 
ways ın Which the ruling party ties 
to influence the electorate and the 
electoral process Such things should 
be prohibited once the elections are 
notified After all, 1t 1s a question of 
only a few weeks before a new gov- 
ernment will take over and decide 
on such things Here, again, the all- 


party committees at all levels, 
suggested earlier, would help to 
prevent such misuse of government 
machinery 


With the experience that has been 
accumulated, there have to be pro- 
visions to prevent other malprac- 
tices like tampering with ballot 
boxes, about which complaints are 
made very often It 1s only ın rare 
cases that repolling is ordered One 
of the measures to prevent such mal- 
practices is to have the counting of 
votes done ın the polling booths ıt- 
self immediately after polling 1s over 
This will obviate the need for trans- 
porting ballot boxes from the booth 
to the counting stations which pro- 
vides the opportunity for tampering 
with the boxes 


Ll... ıs nothing very much in 
favour of voters’ forums Voters, 
after all, are not a monolithic entity. 
Many are followers of different par- 
ties and will themselves be canvas- 
sing the voters for their parties, 
specially the non-party or non com- 
mitted votes A forum of such 
diverse elements cannot be a body 
which can watch over election mat- 
ters Only the all-party committees 
suggested earlier can fulfil this task 
Again, how can such a forum keep 
a watch over the performance of the 
elected representative? Any evalua- 
tion of the performance of an elec- 
ted representative would be a partı- 
san affair, with voters supporting the 
party to which the representative be- 
longed having one view, and those 
belonging to the Opposition another 


Ultimately, it 1s the conduct of the 
political parties that counts, not any 
voters’ forum, whether it 1s watching 
over election matters, educating the 
electorate, ensuring free, fair and 
peaceful elections, keeping a watch 
over the elected representative's per- 
formance, etc. 


In conclusion, ıt has to be again 
emphasised that distortion of the 
people’s will, electron malpractices, 
misuse of power, etc., cannot be eli- 
minated altogether so long as the 
exploiting classes dominate, All that 
can be striven for withm this. limr- 
tation 1s the mınımısıng of all. this 
to the extent possible All the sug- 
gestions made here should be viewed 
in this context 
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People's 


DINESH SINGH 


involvement — 


DEMOCRACY is essentially a 
government of the people It must, 
therefore, reflect the genius of the 
people — their hopes, their aspira- 
tions, their conflicts and their way 
of life Democracy cannot be estab- 
lished merely by borrowing ideas 
from outside nor canıt be guaran- 
teed by the provisions of a written 
constitution All these and other 
checks and balances can only be 
aids to the people to decide how 
best and 1n what manner they would 
wish to govern themselves Unless 
the pattern of democracy conforms 
to the will of the people, ıt will not 
function The question I often ask 
myself ıs, does our system reflect 
the wishes of our people? What 
would be the basic wish of the 
people? 


I thmk that m our present state, 
when the bulk of our people are 
engaged ın a struggle against grind- 
ing poveity for a decent life, the 
first wish of the people must ‘be to 
better their lives A government 
must, therefore, reflect the wishes 
of the people to better their lives 
Similarly, the system that establishes 
the government must equally mirror 
the wishes of the people Otherwise, 
human mgenu'ty will devise ways 
to circumvent any law that may be 
made 


Our form of democracy today is 
an elitist one and, therefore, the 


answers we seek to perpetuate this 
System are also elitist However, 
this 1s not necessarily the system 
people would wish to continue and, 
therefore, their solutions may not 
be the same That will, however, 
be a different exercise altogether 
For the present I am confining my- 
self to changes ım working the 
present system. 


For the bulk of our people, the 
present system is merely a continua- 
tion of the colonial rule that prece- 
ded it. They do not yet have a 
commitment to it This does not 
mean that they do not distinguish 


between a colonial rule and the. 


present one or that they do not care 
for democracy On the contrary, 
the last elections to the Lok Sabha 
have shown their preference for a 
liberal democracy But the point is 
that the people do not yet regard 
this system as their own, which they 
would wish to protect and preserve 
We, then, ought to re-examine the 
structure of our polity as a whole 
and not merely try to tinker with 
parts thereof such as the electoral 
system 


However, since the scope of dıs- 
cussions here is merely electoral 
reforms and not the form of the 
whole system, I would wish to con- 
fine my observations, so far as 
possible, to the improvement of the 
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electoral system However, it should 
be borne in mind quite clearly that 
what we are attempting to do by 
this exercise 1s only patch work and 
that ın itself, it is not gomg to be a 
solution to the political problems 
we face It may not also lead to 
the kind of free and fair elections 
we expect. 


Unless our people really become 
full participants in the system, there 
can be no completely free and fair 
elections ın the sense we are think- 
ing of them Some group or the 
other conforming to the discription 
of the vocal minority will take 
advantage to domunate elections, 
while the bulk of the people, the 
silent majority, will remain specta- 
tors If a minority ıs going to 
dominate the majority, democracy 
or the improvement in the electoral 
system will have very little meaning. 
The exercise, however, may not be 
futile. Such intellectual exercises 
and further adaptation of the system 
to give to the common man a 
greater say, could involve him more, 
thereby evolving a commitment be- 
yond his present escape into rel- 
gion, language, region, caste and 
class. 


j can be no two opinions 
about the Election Commission 
being completely independent ın the 
discharge of its duties The Chief 
Election Commissioner today 1s 
pared to a Judge of the Supreme 
Court and bis appointment, dismis- 
sal and conditions of service are 
regulated m the same manner 
While this has proved satisfactory, 
there 1s still an element of govern- 
mental patronage and preference ın 
selecting a person to fill the post. 
My suggestion would be that the 
government should present a panel 
of names to the President and the 
President may exercise his discre- 
tion to select one of them. Although 
the element of patronage is not 
totally ruled out in this sugges- 
tion, the element of selection passes 
on tothe President and, therefore, 
the person appointed as the Election 
Commissioner will not owe his 
appointment to the government 
but to the President. 


I would also suggest giving to the 
Chief Election Commissioner two 


election officers appointed ın the 
same manner as the judges of the 
Supreme Court. While there ıs the 
danger that this suggestion might 
suffer from mutually contradictory 
pulls, my feeling 1s that the func- 
tioning will not be any different to 
the functioning of a court presided 
over by a Bench, a panel of judges, 
rather than a single judge 


I am not suggesting that all cases 
should be heard by this Bench con- 
sisting of the Chief Election Com- 
missioner and the two election offi- 
cers, but merely that the Chief Elec- 
tion Commissioner should have with 
him two colleagues, who will be 
appointed impartially, to assist him 
in any manner that he would wish 
He could make use of them in 
somewhat similar a manner to that 
of a Chief Justice and his collea- 
gues. The Election Commission 
should also be freed from the admı- 
nistrative and financial control of 
the Ministry of Law and be made a 
completely autonomous body dırec- 
tly under the Parliament Sımı- 
larly, the election departments ın 
the States should be brought under 
the control of the Commission ın- 
stead of being under the control of 
the State government 


It will certainly be desirable for 
all elections to official bodies to be 
conducted by the Election Com- 
mission My suggestion would be 
not to lımıt the process to local 
bodies and municipalities but to 
extend 1t down the Ime to the village 
panchayat also It ıs the village 
panchayat with which the common 
man comes into more direct con- 
tact and it is here that his belief in 
free and fair elections and in demo- 
cracy can be strengthened if the 
panchayat can be maintained as a 
fair and impartial institution It 1s 
here that the common man has to 
give up obscurantist ideas and antı- 
social practices and has to acquire 
a belief in democracy, in equality 
and in the impartiality of its ımsti- 
tutions for the common good 


I would not suggest the widening 
of the scope of the Election Com- 
mission to go into cases of pre- 
election conditions because it would 
be difficult to draw the line where 
pre-election conditions begin This 
would also bring the Election Com- 


mission right into the conflict that 
exists ın society and drag it into 
considerable dispute not directly 
connected with the holding of free 
elections. It ıs not the Election 
Commıssıon which can set right pre- 
election conflicts, but the people 
themselves as they acquire greater 
confidence in the democratic system 
that we have established 


I do not consider anything wrong 
with the present system of voting 
either There has been much debate 
ın the world as to which system 1s the 
best And, yet, there has been little 
agreement on ıt Various countries 
are experimenting with different 
systems and trying to improve 
them. We have had in this country 
the system generally known as ‘the 
first past the post’ rule. This 1s by 
no means a perfect system How- 
ever, we have had this system for 
quite some time now in our country 
and the people are getting used to 
ıt. The rules of the game are well 
understood To change these with- 
out any particular benefit from ano- 
ther system would only create con- 
fusion when we are beginning to 
understand and work the present 
system Later on, other systems may 
emerge, or we may be able to evo- 
Ive, by modification, a system more 
suited to our conditions 


Athough the present system of 
voting does not reflect a proportion- 
ate view of the voters in the coun- 
try, ıs does reflect their over-all pre- 
ference in favour of one party over 
the others. This is an important 
factor which determines which party 
should be ina majority to govern 
the country Thatis the basic pur- 
pose of elections I would, therefore, 
not suggest any changes — either ın 
going over to a system of propor- 
tional representation, which the pre- 
vious French Republic had or to a 
mixed system as in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany 


For all practical purposes, the 
question of reducing the voting age 
is a settled one. There appears to 
be a general consensus amongst all 
political parties that the voting age 
should be reduced to 18 years. No 
doubt, age brings maturity and on 
that basis an older voting age is 
arguable. But what we need most 
today 1s change Change with matu- 
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rty, if you like, but change cer- 
tainly The reduction of voting age 
wil have two mai advantages (1) 
the youth will participate in elec- 
tions with greater responsibility and 
(at) ıt will make the youth conscious 
of its obligation to make up 1ts mind 
regarding the selection of its govern- 
ment 


The youth 1s already involved in 
elections today Anyone who has 
contested elections or studied them 
knows that the youth ıs a very ac- 
tive element in the elections When 
it has to vote, it has to makea 
choice between parties and candi- 
dates and its participation will be- 
come more responsible and more 
purposive At the same time, the 
youth will begin to take part 1n the 
political activity to select a political 
party and the government at an 
early age when it has to take a deci- 
sion about its own future All this 
will bring the youth face to face 
with political reality earlier and in- 
stil a greater sense of responsibility 
which could contribute to a more 
disciplined public lıfe. 


I, our system today, voting is not 
an obligation on the citizen but 
merely an option which he may or 
may not exercise This does not lead 
to the kind of examınatıon and 
commitment required fully to adopt 
and work the system 


In fact, this tends to make the 
citizen more dısinterested ın the 
selection of his. government and the 
elections are often regarded only as 
a nuisance The bulk of the people 
prefer to remain undisturbed by the 
dın and noise of electioneering If, 
on the other hand, voting 1s made 
compulsory and becomes an obliga- 
tion, a citizen will have to discharge 
it with full responsibility and his 
involvement in the national polity 
will grow As his imterest ın this 
regard develops, he could be relied 
upon to free himself from the nar- 
row and divisive consideration of 
caste, community, religion, region 
and language I would, therefore, 
advocate compulsory voting parti- 
cularly in the elections to Parlia- 
ment and the State Legislatures 
This will require greater effort on the 
part of the administration to orga- 
nise elections although there may 
not be proportionately greater ex- 


penditure, for all arrangements will 
remain the same 


This brings me to the preparation 
of electoral rolls They will, natu- 
rally, have to be prepared with grea- 
ter care Scrutiny will have to be 
carried out twice a year instead of 
the present half-hearted effort made 
once a year It will also be neces- 
sary to introduce identity cards, 
which will serve many purposes ın 
maintaining national statistics be- 
sides tackling a major election mal- 
practice, namely impersonation Be- 
sides ensuiing greater accuracy in 
the preparation of our national 
Statistics, they will also be useful in 
the distribution of articles of mass 
consumption which the State 1s 
planning to undertake 


i role of money in elections is 
a factor deserving careful conside- 
ration It 1s clear that free elections 
ina parliamentary democracy can- 
not be carried out without money 
It ıs also a major hold political 
parties have over their members— 
the financial support for facilities 
required to contest elections 1s the 
most important advantage a candı- 
date receives from the party next 
only to the party ticket, which gives 
the prestige and the party support 
to the candidate The facilities are 
not unimportant and require con- 
siderable resources to acquire them 
All over the world, where the par- 
llamentary system operates and 
democratic elections are held, the 
collection of money and its use ıs 
a major question There 1s no easy 
way out 


State subvention to political par- 
ties and to other individuals con- 
testing elections ıs not an answer 
to this problem In fact, ıt can be 
quite discriminatory For, based 
on voting in the previous elections, 
support to the ruling party and 
cther bigger parties will operate 
against the new ones or the ones 
which may not have done too well 
in the previous elections but may 
have acquired greater acceptability 
subsequently 


What is more important 1s to 
reduce expenditure rather than give 
State subsidy We have, therefore, 
to examine how expenditure 1n elec- 
tions can be cut down to the minr- 


mum The maior portions of any 
candidate's budget ıs taken up by 
transport. The second element would 
be publicity including expenses ın- 
curred by the workers of the candi- 
date. Thirdly, the expenses on pol- 
ling day for supplying and writing 
identity slips, arrangıng for and 
feeding polling agents, providing 
funds for lodgıng complaints and 
for sealing ballet boxes, etc The 
three major heads would therefore, 
be (1) Transport (u) Publicity and 
(au) Expenses on polling day Let 
us examine how these expenses can 
be brought down. 


Ts major factor in all these 
expenses 1s the time taken for can- 
vassıng ın the elections Today, 
roughly one month 1s provided from 
the date of nomination to the poll- 
ing date. This ıs too long a period 
and does not serve any useful pur- 
pose "There should be no difficulty 
in arranging for the printing of the 
ballot papers and getting them to 
the polling booths within one week 
from the date of scrutiny and the 
finalisation of the names of the 
candidate If this could be adhered 
to, theelection process should not 
take more than, say, ten days at the 
very outset If the date of polling 
could be set ten days after the date 
fixed for nominations, considerable 
reduction 1n expenditure 1s possible. 


In the field of publicity, the use 
of posters, writing on the walls and 
mobile loudspeakers should be ban- 
ned Besides being a big drain on 
the resources of candidates, they are 
also a public nuisance The use of 
loundspeakers should be permitted 
only ın public meetings organised ın 
public places large enough to requ- 
ire a public address system Loud- 
speakers ın the streets and on mov- 
ing vehicles should be completely 
banned Posters are totally unnece- 
ssary They create no impression on 
the public mind nor do the writings 
on the walls We should get out of 
all these dirty habits. What political 
parties and mdividuals have to con- 
vey to their constituents should be 
a continuous process and should 
not be confined to the time between 
the filing of nominations and vot- 
ing Ifthis suggestion 1s accepted, 
concentrated publicity, and the con- 
centrated expenditure on it, becom- 
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es unnecessary Candidates will then 
have to rely more on their useful- 
ness to the commumty, on their 
popularıty with the people and on 
their programmes and achievements 
rather than on their ability to dupe 
the people by a massive dose of 
high pressure publicity 


Ku expenditure of the candidates 
on the polling day can be considera- 
bly reduced by government taking 
over the responsibility of. supplying 
identity slips and by making it com- 
pulsory for people to come to vote 
This will also do away with the 
corrupt practice of providing trans- 
port to voters 


When the duration of canvassing 
ıs reduced from the present thirty 
days to ten days, the expenditure 
1ncurred on canvassing through wor- 
kers would also be reduced by one 
third and perhaps more because high 
pressure publicity will no longer be 
necessary. A candidate will have to 
go around his constituency more 
often and all the year around He 
will be more m touch with his cons- 
tituents and more alıve to their 
problems. He will also have to 
show how he has served his consti- 
tuency and how he will do so 1n the 
future To win the support of the 
people, poliucal parties will also 
have to go to the people more often 
and with concrete programmes of 
action Mere slogans will not do 
Democracy in India will then, 
acquire a new relationship between 
the people and their representatives 
in which the representatives will be 
more alive to the hopes and aspira- 
tions of their constituents and more 
conscious of their responsibility to 
serve them 


Ifthis happens, political parties 
will be in a position to derive not 
only political support but also 
financial help from the people This 
is how the political parties func- 
tioned during the days of the 
struggle for independence That 
spirit of service and sacrifice will, 
perhaps, be revived and will force 
the politicians into more purposive 
living The money orientation will 
also become less Political parties 
will not be able to rely only on their 


. ability to collect funds but will have 


to rely on their abihty to collect 
goodwill and support of the people. 


Their expenditure will be drastically 
reduced and, at the same time, they 
will be able to raise sustenance and 
support from the people rather than 
having to go to large industrial or 
business houses or to anti-social 
elements. 


Political parties should also be re- 
quired to make public certified state- 
ments of their income and expendi- 
ture, although this will not 1eally 
take care of the black money that 
1s raised and spent by the political 
parties They already have a state- 
ment of income and expenditure, 
whıch they present to their party- 
men, but which does not take 
into account the unaccounted-for 
money received or given out There- 
fore, merely publicising a. statement 
of income and expenditure will not 
end legal collections or their 
wrongful use It 1s only by arousing 
the consciousness of the people that 
we can remove political. corruption 
either ın elections or in other fields 
of public life 


i evil of defection cannot be 
checked by legislation alone — Like 
any other social evil, it has to be 
tackled by creating an opinion 
agamst itin society. To make any 
law or rule to confine an elected 
member to any one party or group 
for ever, will amount to taking away 
from him his inherent right to dis- 
agree or dissent It will give dicta- 
torial powers to party leaders and 
will stifle healthy opposition neces- 
sary for the democratic functioning 
of any party The party leader can 
hold this as a powerful weapon in 
his hand to force conformity and 
personal allegience What ıs really 
objectionable 1s defection for advan- 
tage or gain This can best be curb- 
ed by a general agreement between 
political parties not to give political 
patronage to any defector for the 
duration of the term of the legis- 
Jatures 


In other words, a defector should 
not receive any political. patronage 
till he gets elected agam 1n the next 
elections. However, defection would 
also need to be defined A desire to 
leave a party if there 1s a basic dis- 
agreement on policy or programme 
not contained ın the manifesto can- 
not be regarded as a defection Nor 
can a conscientious objector be 


regarded as a defector Only a 
person moving from one party to 
another for the sake of deriving 
some advantage or gain can be 
regarded as a defector 


The misuse of government machı- 
nery in the elections 1s also very 
difficult to define All these have 
acquired importance ın our system 
because we have had for a long 
time governments of only one party, 
others have felt discriminated 
against because they have not had 
an opportunity to enjoy the same 
facilities If we evolve a two party 
system, these and other similar 
questions will have no relevance 
because an agreement will emerge 
on how best the government and 
Opposition parties should make use 
of such facilities Despite opposi- 
tion criticism of misuse of govern- 
mental machinery by the ruling 
party, there have been few instances 
of real misuse affecting the results 
of elections Some advantage might 
have been taken here and there, but 
the present laws and rules are suffi- 
cient enough to take care of any 
large scale misuse which might 
change the results of the elections 


I crux of the matter lies ın the 
serious mvolvement of the people 
in elections and their commitment 
to the political system the Consti- 
tution provides In a democracy 
the wish of the people must prevail 
No amount of legal shields or vigi- 
lance by the officials conducting 
elections can really ensure free and 
fair elections unless the people 
desire so Capturing of booths, 
stamping of ballot papers, imperso- 
nation, use of money and such 
piessures can be applied only if the 
people are either disinterested or 
mdulgent When people are deter- 
mined and vigilant even govern- 
mental support is reduced to a zero, 
if not a minus factor Constitution 
of voters forum, educating the 
people about their rights and obli 
gations and above all the under- 
standing that they are paiticipants 
m the election of their representa- 
tives with a view to the formation 
of their government, are all helpful 
steps towards ensurmg free elec- 
tions For, the surest guarantee 
will come from the determination 
of the people 
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IHE legitimacy of the political 
regime depends, to a large extent, 
on the proper functioning of the 
electoral mechanism If the verdict 
of the people, which forms the basis 
of the legitimacy of the political 
authority, 1s vitiated by unsalutory 
methods, the faith of the people in 
the political system 1s bound to be 
shaken To the extent that this 
happens, the moral basis of State 
power shrinks 1rreparably 


Apart from the question of legiti- 
macy, there 1s also the consideration 
of equal opportunity for all citizens 
— either singly or in organized 
group — to influence the electoral 
process by methods that are legiti- 
mate, proper and fair The working 
of the principle of equal opportu- 
nity cannot be assured if an indivi- 
dual and/or a political party have 
undue advantage over the other by 
reason of access to larger resources 
The access to larger resources is 
certain to promote better campaign 
organization, better voter contact, 
and wider image projection of the 
party All this tends to increase the 
possibility of a party endowed with 
larger resources getting more votes 
than a party relatively poorer in 
resources This 1s not to argue that 
Jarger resources will necessarily win 
an election What is being empha- 
sized 1s the likelihood of larger 
resources influencing the outcome 
of an election. 


The question whether access to 
larger resources does make a diffe- 
rence m elections, 1s important But 
even more important is the belief 
that such an access 1s necessary to 
win elections This has brought to 
the fore the role of big money in 
party and electoral affairs The 
nexus between big industrial houses 
and political parties and the conse- 
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quent injection of big money in 
party and electoral affairs augurs 
ill for the sanctity of our democratic 
processes. The unrestricted use of 
big money leads inevitably to cor- 
ruption and distortion of political 
processes since it offers greater 
advantage to the rich and the 
affluent who constitute only a frac- 
tion of the Indian society. This has 
the pernicious effect of big money 
playing a decisive role ın control- 
ling the democratic process in the 
country. 


The experience of the last thirty 
years effectively demonstrates the 
distortions in the democratic pro- 
cesses generated by the inflow of 
big money 1n elections. The role of 
big money can, to some extent, be 
circumscribed by putting a ceiling 
on electoral expenses However, 
our experience shows that laws con- 
trollmg election expenses have not 
worked well. Also, expenses in- 
curred by the party of a candidate 
on campaign activities are not 
usualy covered by such returns. 
This simply means that a party with 
greater resources can, with ımpu- 
nity, contravene the spirit of laws 
controlling election expenses The 
ordinance on election expenses 
issued by the Congress Government, 
taking out of the ken of the law any 
expenditure by a party or any group 
for campaign activities, has reduc- 
ed the election expenses law to a 
farce 


A law on ceilings on election ex- 
penditure can take care of only 
excessive expenditure It cannot 
remove unequal access to resources. 
The persistence of this inequality 
will, again, Jead to the distortion of 
democratic process. This problem 
cannot be handled by leaving its 
resolution to the natural process of 


support mobilization. This is a 
structural problem and so long as 
structural imbalances 1n our society 
continue, the State has to mtervene 
to provide a corrective 


Il 


Gen these considerations, it 1S 
desirable to separate the question of 
party funding from election funding 
There is a good case for allowing 
party fundıng through private and 
corporate contributions subject to 
the restrictions 1ndicated later Elec- 
tion funding needs immediate atten- 
tion as an integral part of electoral 
reforms. 


One of the important prerequisites 
for such electoral reform is the 
need for public audit of party funds 
by agencies appointed or approved 
by an appropriate body, preferably 
the Election Commission 


On the question of election fund- 
ing, the questions that need to be 
answered are (a) Should the State 
be the sole financer of elections? 
(b) What should be the mechanism 
of financing elections or controlling 
election finances? (c) What other 
measures should the State take to 
make electioneering free of corrup- 
tion and less expensive. 


Insofar as the question of State 
financing of elections 1s concerned, 
there is no doubt that in the existing 
condition, the State has to intervene 
not only to impose a ceiling on elec- 
tion expenses but also to insure 
equal opportunity in respect of 
access to resources The nexus bet- 
ween big money and elections has 
to be broken This can be done 
only by determined State action 
The question which then arises is 
should the State be the exclusive 
source of election finance? There 
is one very weighty argument against 
the State being the sole source of 
election finances. The argument 
pertains to protest movements that 
may arise because of the ossification 
of the party system which, even 
while there 1s alternation, does not 
respond to the interests and aspira- 
tions of certain sections of the 
society. 


It can, however, be recognized in 
the Indian context that the exis- 


tence of a plethora of political 
parties, most of which enjoy only 
regional support, does vitiate the 
electoral mechanism in the sense 
that a party gets a large number of 
seats even while 1t polls only a small 
fraction of total votes The reduc- 
tion ın the number of parties there- 
fore seems desirable though not 
very possible in the present situa- 
tion A law regulating election 
finance can certamly initiate a pro- 
cess that may, over the years, check 
the tendency towards party proli- 
feration and induce coalescence; but 
it cannot by itself make a two-party 
system possible. If despite this, the 
tendency towards more than a two 
party system persists, or the emer- 
gence of a third or a fourth party 
becomes necessary, the State should 
not outlaw it or make ıt virtually 
impossible for genuine protest move- 
ments to rise 


In the light of these observa- 
tions, it is worth considering whe- 
ther, while State funding of election 
expenses 1s envisaged, individual 
contributions to especially new par- 
ties entering the electoral contest 
for the first tume be legally stopped. 
Two points need to be noted in this 
regard First, a new party begins 
with an mıtıal disadvantage in the 
sense that it may not have yet esta- 
blished a stable support base for 
resource mobilization Jt may, there- 
fore, have to depend on individual 
contributions for financing election 
campaigns Second, forbidding 1ndi- 
vidual contributions may be treated 
as an infringement of the funda- 
mental right of the ındıvidual since 
such contributions are usually trea- 
ted as a form of political expression 
and a device contributing to the 
dissemination of political views 
Barring of individual contributions 
may thus prove discriminatory to 
minor or new parties 


A, against this, :t should be re- 
cognized that private contributions 
especially to election activities may 
open up avenues for infusion of 
wealth and monied interests into 
the electoral process, One way to 
prevent it from happeniug is to 
make a distinction between indivi- 
dual] contributions to parties and 
that to candidates for electoral cam- 
paigns. While the latter can be pre- 
vented, the former should not be 


In order to check the influence of 
big money on the electoral process, 
exclusive public funding of elections 
seems desirable But State funding 
must be so designed that it helps 
serious candidates and discourages 
frivolous ones. In order to achieve 
this goal, 1t is necessary to recognize 
three sets of contestants: nominees 
of established political parties; that 
of new parties entering the electoral 
contest for the first time, and non- 
party candidates While in the case 
of well established parties, pre-elec- 
tion funding is possible, this is not 
so in the case of either anew party 
or non-party candidates But before 
any of these categories of conte- 
stants can be given financial assis- 
tance the criterion of eligibility will 
have to be defined 


It ıs not necessary to have o: e 
fixed criterion. of eligibility appli- 
cable to all these categories. One 
fixed criterion may prove discrimi- 
natory against minor and new par- 
ties as well as non-party candidates. 
If, for example, the eligibility crite- 
rion were defined 1n terms of, say, 
the obtaining of a national average 
of 4 per cent of popular votes pol- 
led, 1t will be easier for national or 
major parties to pass this test but 
very difficult for minor or new par- 
ties. It 15, therefore, advisable to 
prescribe a stiffer criterion for 
national or major parties, say, 15 
or 20 per cent of votes polled in the 
parliamentary elections and not 
such a stiff one ın the case of minor 
or new parties, say 5 per cent. In 
the case of non-party candidates, 
the fixing of eligibility criterion 
might be simply the polling of one- 
eighth or one-tenth of all valid votes 
polled in a constituency 


O.. the eligibility criterion has 
been defined, the question of who 
should be given money out of 
public funds for the election cam- 
paign must be answered. Should the 
election fund be allocated to parties 
or to candidates directly? Election 
subsidies in countries with parlia- 
mentary systems, with the exception 
of Canada, are made to political 
parties, not to candidates Reasons 
for this are not far to seek. In the 
first place, payment of public funds 
to candidates directly may accele- 
rate the trend towards candidate 
independence and could diminish 
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the role of major parties. In the 
second place in case candidates are 
directly given public. funds, parties 
wil tend to put up candidates 
even ın those constituencies where 
traditionally they never did. And, 
lastly, 1t will encourage the prolife- 
ration of frivolous candidates In 
the context of rampant defections 
and the need to strengthen parties, 
direct payments to candidates will 
be harmful in the long-run 


A, against this, there is the 
weighty argument of a party discri- 
minating against its own nominees 
If the funds are given directly to a 
party which will then distribute 
them among its nomınees, the likeli- 
hood ıs greater that ıt may concen- 
trate larger resources in some 
constituencies as against others 
This will again vitiate equal access 
to resources. 


It 1s desirable therefore to (a) 
prescribe a criterion for parties to 
be eligible for State financial assis- 
tance, and (b) determine the basis 
on which a party 1s allocated its 
share of State funds for election pur- 
poses. The party nominee sbould 
then receive State funds directly 


It 1s beyond doubt that the pur- 
pose of election finance legislation 
should be to ensure equal opportu- 
nity The dis-continuance of m- 
dividual contributions for electron 
purposes will protect equal oppor- 
tunity to only a limited extent Two 
situations may work against the 
operation of equal opportunity 
First, parties with large resources 
may supplement State subsidies to 
their candidates Second, voluntary 
organizations, such as political com- 
mıttees, citizen's groups etc , may on 
their own or at the behest of a partı- 
cular party mobilize resources for 
helping the election of particular 
candidates These two situations are 
likely to lead to mequality in access 
to resources While itis easier to 
deal with the former, it 1s not so 
with the latter One can make a 
distinction between normal party 
functions and functions that bear 
on election campaigns But there 
will be twilight zones where this 
distinction will be hazy For ins- 
tance, ıt can be argued that the 
propagation of ideology, program- 


mes, etc , 18 a part of normal party 
functions but the discharge of such 
functions durmg election campaigns 
will undoubtedly add to campaign 
efforts 


T. political committees are a 
different matter It ıs a democratic 
right of every one to form associa- 
tions and propagate hıs viewpoints, 
even campaign for particular candı- 
dates To prevent such committees 
from participating in the electoral 
process may be tantamount to cur- 
tailing democratic rights, while such 
rights cannot be snatched away, they 
can certainly be regulated The 
objective of such regulation should 
be to balance the integnty of the 
electoral process and the preserva- 
tion of democratic rights 


One way to do so would be to 
1mpose a ceiling on election expenses 
incurred by a candidate There 1s 
already a law on the statute books 
which limits election expenses This 
ceiling vanes from Rs 6000 in 
Dadra and Nagar Havel: to Rs 
10,000 tn Delhı and Rs. 35,000 in 
bigger States like Andhra Pradesh, 
UP,etc These ceilings fixed some 
decades ago are too low and are 
widely recognized as observed only 
In their breach 


It ıs therefore desirable to raise 
the ceiling to say Rs 100,000 or 
more in the case of Lok Sabha 
elections. Given this ceiling, party 
activities 1n support of the election 
campaign of its candidates and 
campaign activities mounted by 
political. committees should. come 
under this ceiling 


The regulation of such activities 
can be effective only when parties 
and political committees are requir- 
ed by law to keep strict. accounts 
of their income and expenditure, 
and report to appropriate autho- 
rities Their accounts as suggested 
earlier, should be audited by an 
approved authority, preferably by 
the Election Commission itself 


In case of political committees, 
they can also be required, following 
the US practice, to register them- 
selves with the Election Commis- 
sion Moreover, parties and political 
committees can also be required to 
deposit all their receipts in specified 


banks and meet their expenses of, 
say, more than Rs 100 through 
cheques ‘This may be made applı- 
cable also to candidates In the 
case of political committees, it 
might even be advisable to legally 
prevent them in mounting a cam- 
paign in favour of a party nommee 
or a non-partisan candidate 


One of the gravest dangers to the 
democratic process arises from con- 
tributions by corporations to politi- 
cal parties It 1s desirable to ban 
corporate contribution to election 
expenses In the case of corporate 
contributions to political parties, it 
will be necessary to impose ceilings 
on such contributions Such ceilings 
should be based both on capital 
and reserves of the corporation and 
On absolute amounts of say Rs 
50,000 or Rs. 100,000 per annum. 
In addition, the prior consent of 
share-holders should be made man- 
datory before a corporation makes 
a contribution to any political 
party. Similarly, individual contri- 
butions to political parties. should 
also be placed under a ceiling not 
exceeding, say, Rs 5,000 per annum. 


III 


Ross the necessity of pub- 
hc funding of elections, 1t 1s neces- 
sary to estimate the tota] allocation 
in this regard and to determine the 
method of election financing, There 
are two ways 1n which this estimate 
can be made. First of all, assuraing 
four candidates per parliamentary 
constituency and given the ceiling 
of Rs 100,000 per candidate, the 
total expenditure for Lok Sabha 
elections will come to about Rs 22 
crores Secondly, one can estimate 
the total cost on the basis of one 
rupee per vote This will meana 
total current outlay of about Rs. 33 
crores, assuming about 33 crore 
voters However, assuming a 60 per 
cent turn out and the cutlay related 
to the votes cast, the effective cost 
will not be more than Rs 20 crores. 
In any case, the total cost of the 
financing of parliamentary elections 
is not expected to be more than 
about Rs 22 crores. It 1s a cost 
which 1s entirely within the compe- 
tence of the country to meet 


This fund, say of Rs 22 crores, 
should be placed either with the 
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Election Commission ora specially 
created State funding agency for 
meeting election expenses. 


In the very nature of things, the 
ceilings on expenditures and hence 
the Election Fund itself will have to 
be reviewed every three to five years 
to keep pace with inflation and 
other factors The principles, how- 
ever, should remam the same as 
have been discussed. 


In so far as distribution of the 
fund 1s concerned, ıt 1s desirable to 
make payments directly to the can- 
didates than to the parties Once a 
party fulfils the eligibility criterion, 
block grants can be allocated to 
various political parties on the basis 
of the percentage of votes secured 
by each of them. The quantum of 
the grant to each party can be cal- 
culated either on the basis of its 
performance in the last election, 
that is, its national percentage of 
votes polled or its performance in 
the current one, or both If the 
money 1s to be apportioned toa 
party before elections, then the 
amount of the grant must be deter- 
mined on the basis of the party’s 
performance m the preceding elec- 
tion with a ceiling of say Rs. 100,000 
per candidate 


For ınstance, a party obtaining 
42 per cent of votesin a Lok Sabha 
Electron will get 42 per cent of the 
public fund with a ceiling of Rs 
542 crores, 1e , 542 candidates X 
Rs 100,000, and the party getting 
only 5 per cent will receive only 5 
per cent of the fund The same 
principle should apply to the dis- 
bursement of funds ıf the perfor- 
mance in the current election forms 
the basis of this disbursement 


T. criterion of the performance 
ın the preceding elections assures 
the availability of funds to the 
candidates when most needed 
However, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that a party will be able to 
repeat its performance in the cur- 
rent one Ifit obtains less or more 
votes compared to the preceding 
election, allocation of funds on the 
basis of past performance may not 
be equitable If, on the other hand, 
the performance ın the current elec- 
tion forms the basis of fund disbur- 


sement, the funds might be available 
to the parties only after the elec- 
tions Unless alternative arrange- 
ments for funds are made, the can- 
dıdates, debarred from access to 
other sources of funding, may find 
it difficult to run their campaigns 


O.. of the greatest disadvantages 
of taking the previous election as the 
base for determining the share of a 
party in the State subsidy lies in the 
fact that a party trying to break 
out of 1ts regional shell and contest 
elections 1n areas where traditionally 
ıt has been weak or non-existent, 
will find ıt difficult to do so The 
criterion of past performance will 
limit its share of the State fund and 
wil not allow it to contest more 
seats than possible on the basis of 
the criterion of past performance. 
Since other funding sources will be 
legally barred, this will virtually 
amount to freezing the relative elec- 
toral strength of different parties 
This situation 1s bound to affect 
adversely the possibility of alterna- 
tion ın the party system which is 
the kernel of a democratic system 


Keeping this in view, itis advi- 
sable to arrange for long-term loans, 
subsidies, etc., for parties which 
propose to put up more candidates 
than possible under the proposed 
scheme of disbursement of election 
funds. 


Another undesirable consequence 
of this pertaıns to the possibility of 
party candidates contesting elections 
as independent candidates and later 
returning to the party fold after 
they win at the polls This 1s bound 
to encourage concealed defection 
In order to prevent this phenomenon 
from recurring, 1t 1s essential to tie 
up the question of election financing 
with the anti-defection law. 


In order to avoid the demerits of 
these methods, it may be advisable 
to combine both the pre-and post- 
election criterion In this case, 50 
per cent of the funds should be 
released on the basis of the perfor- 
mance in the preceding election and 
the rest on the basis of the perfor- 
mance of the party inthe current 
one This method will take care of 
the fund requirements of new par- 
ties as well as of non-party candı- 
dates. 


Once the quantum of the block 
grant to a party has been determin- 
ed, grants should be directly given 
to various candidates on the basis 
of party nominations The accounts 
of expenditures should be maintain- 
ed strictly by the ındıyiduals and 
they should be audited and be made 
available for public scrutiny The 
authority to administer the alloca- 
ticns to candidates should preferably 
vest in the Election Commission 
which should also be responsible for 
scrutinizing the candidates’ election 
expenses 


It ıs very essential that severe 
penalties should be prescribed for 
any violation of the new election 
funding legislation by political par- 
ties, candidates, individuals, or 
groups and associations This will 
require an agreement of all political 
parties 


In order to make electioneering 
less costly, various other steps need 
to be taken First, equal time shar- 
ing on radio and television by dif- 
ferent parties and/or candidates 
should be encouraged. And, instead 
of separate public meetings by par- 
ties and/or candidates, joint meet- 
ings could be encouraged 


IV 


ve funding of elections is an 
essential and urgent component of 
measures to cleanse our political 
system The following action. there- 
fore seems most desirable. 


1 Alaw controlling party fund- 
ing and election finances may be 
enacted. 


(a) A group consisting of a few 
political scientists, legal 
practitioners, and Members 
of Parliament may be cons- 
tituted to consider and recom- 
mend the details of such 
an enactment including the 
question of legally permis- 
sible ceiling on election ex- 
penses 


(b) The bill on election finances 
should be referred for wider 
debate and discussion prefer- 
ably through a Select Com- 
mittee of Parliament. 
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2. Such a law should be enacted 
by the Parliament covering elec- 
tions both to Parliament and State 
Assemblies 


3. Such a law should consist of 
the following elements 


(a) Party fundıng may be allow- 
ed through private and cor- 
porate institutions subject 
to ceilings discussed earlier. 
These funds should be sub- 
jected to public audit through 
agencies nominated by the 
Election Commission 


(b) The State should undertake 
exclusively the financing of 
Central and State level elec- 
tions 


(1) The Central Government 
should finance Parliamen- 
tary Elections 


(i1) The State Governments 
should finance elections 
to State assemblies, and 
at lower levels 


(c) Three categories of contes- 
tants should be recognized 
for election purposes: well- 
established national or major 
parties, minor or new parties, 
and non-party or indepen- 
dent candidates 


(d) The following should be the 
criteria of eligibility for pub- 
lic funding of elections: 


(1) National or major parties 
— 20 per cent of national 
votes cast in parliament- 
ary election, 


(1) Minor or new parties — 
10 per cent of national 
votes cast m parlıament- 
ary elections, and 


(ui) Non-party candidates — 
one-eighth or one-tenth 
Of votes cast in the par- 
liamentary constituencies 


(e) Candidates should be given 
election funds directly on the 
basis of nominations by the 

32 parties. Independent candi- 
dates can be paid after the 
election subject to their 
receiving at least 12 or 10 


per cent votes and with the 
same ceilings as applicable 
to party candidates. 


(f) Estimate of the cost of pub- 
lic funding of elections. 


(a) The ceilmg on election 
expenses for parliament- 
ary constituencies should 
be raised to optimum 
levels say Rs 100,000 or 
Rs. 150,000 each. Assum- 
ing 4 candidates per con- 
Stituency, the entire cost 
at Rs 100,000 per candi- 
date is estimated to be 
Rs 22 crores. 


Or 


(b) Calculating the subsidy 
of one rupee per vote 
polled and assuming a 60 
per cent voting turn out, 
the cost at present levels 
will come to about Rs. 20 
crores 


(g) A special funding agency or 
the Election Commission 
should administer the funds. 


(h) The parties and candidates 
should be given funds on the 
basis of their performance. 
50 per cent of the subsidy to 
the parties, except in the 
case of a new party, should 
be given on the basis of the 
performance in the preceding 
election and the rest on the 
basis of the performance in 
the current one A party 
obtaining, say, 42 per cent 
of national votes will be en- 
titled to 42 per cent of the 
total allocation for funding 
elections with a ceiling of Rs. 
100,000 per candidate or a 
maximum of Rs. 5 42 crores 
for the present size of the 
Lok Sabha 


(i) Contributions to election 
activities by individuals and 
corporations should be strict- 
ly banned However, indivi- 
duals and corporations may 
contribute to political par- 
tres Individual contributions 
should not in any one year 
exceed Rs 5,000. The ceiling 
on corporate contributions 
to political parties should be 


based on their capital and 
reserves with an absolute 
ceiling of Rs. 50,000 or Rs 
100,000 per annum Prior 
approval of shareholders 
should be made mandatory. 


(j) The cost of campaign acti- 
vities of political parties for 
helping their candidates 
should be included in the 
ceiling on election expenses 


(k) If political committees are 
not to be stopped from 
engaging ın campaign actı- 
vities, they should then be 
required to. 


(i) register themselves with 
the Election Commission, 


(i1) keep strict accounts of 
their expenses and submit 
detailed reports to the 
Election Commission, 


(iii) payments of over Rs 100 
should be made through 
cheque and they should 
be required to deposit 
their money in specified 
banks. Their accounts 
should be audited and be 
available for public scru- 
tmy This should also 
apply to political parties 
and candidates 


(I) Severe penalties should be 
prescribed for any violation 
of the provisions of the pro- 
posed election funding legis- 
lation by candidates or other 
individuals, groups or asso- 
ciations 


4. Other complementary measures 
can also be taken 


(a) Equal time sharing by 
national parties and/or can- 
didates on radio and tele- 
vision. 


(b) Jomt public meetings, pro- 
visions by the State of faci- 
lities for holding meetings etc. 


(c) Shortening of campaign 
period 
5 These provisions should, 


mutatis mutandis, apply to elections 
to State assemblies. 
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Introducing austerity 
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THE people of India have solemnly 
and hopefully constituted India mto 
a democratic republic and secured 
the supremacy of people's power by 
the constitutional mandate of perio- 
dic free and fair elections to the 
legislatures based on universal adult 
suffrage By compelling the Execu- 
tive to be responsible to the legisla- 
ture and empowermg Parliament to 
impeach out of office even the 
President and the highest judicial 
echelons, by vesting control of 
finance and power to legislate in 
the elected representatives and obli- 
gating all State instrumentalities to 
be governed by the law, with an 
independent judiciary to invigilate, 
interpret, adjudicate and invalidate, 
the Constitution has ensured a per- 
fection of responsible government 
but more on parchment than in 
action. 


This ultimate authority of India's 
adult humanity has proved 'a teas- 
ing illusion and promise of unreality’ 
ın practice, despite the categorical 
imperative, in Art 38, that the State 
shall strive ‘to promote the welfare 
of the people by securing and pro- 
tectıng as effectively as ıt may, a 
social order ın which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall inform 
all the institutions of the national 
lıfe ’ 


The cornerstone of our demo- 
cracy 1s fresh elections at least once 
in five years but the elective process 
has been infected by the purchasing 
power of the plutocracy, the pre- 
judicing power of feudatory politics 
and the masked misuse of official 
machinery, ‘not to speak of the 


hundred hijacking devices of elec- 
tion-eve populism pandering to the 
pathological procliviues of agrestic 
life and other shortcomings and 
technicalities which hamper partici- 
pation It ıs cynical but honest to 
assert that the revolutionary con- 
tent of the first five words of the 
Constitution — We, the people of 
India — has been subversively rob- 
bed of its essence although whoever 
wins the numbers game, albeit with 
a slender plurality and a fraction of 
the totality of votes, claims a mas- 
sive mandate to govern 


Total mobilisation and enlighten- 
ed mvolvement of the masses 1s a 
far cry even as arrogatıon of repre- 
sentative credentials by parties and 
fronts which are quarrelsome coalı- 
tions, ideologically at loggerheads, 
opportunist gang-ups ın constant 
motion and chameleon-like politics 
or personalised projection spractising 
the fine art of fission and fusion 1s a 
frequent sight Elections are losing 
their common credibility and demo- 
cratic validity With perpetual un- 
rest and even police out-breaks, the 
omens are bad if the ballot breaks 
down 


Complacency 1s a crime when the 
country 1s in crisis, its human econo- 
mics 1s in chaos, its pantomime 
politics noisily hides the needed 
polarization and the national navi- 
gator—the electors’ will—has gone 
haywire! We must re-structure the 
electoral process, call the profes- 
sional politicians’ bluff and reverse 
the Cassandra’s curse of impending 
collapse by fundamental mutations, 
not legislative cosmetics 


- 
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Let us take stock, thırty years 
after, with all the boasts of the 
largest democracy and all the hopes 
of a socialist republic 


The economics of politics has 
weakened the will of the State in 
contrast to the words of the Pream- 
ble The big continue to count, the 
smallsuffer as before, and power 
vested in the frimurties under the 
Constitution 1gnores the blood, toil, 
sweat and tears of the masses as if 
the dogs may bark, the caravan will 
pass! Such a large reality gap bet- 
ween constitutional aspirations. and 
the country's governance is the 
naked fact which alienates the 
masses of the people from the func- 
tional Republic and engenders ex- 
plosive negativism, rubberised obse- 
quiousness and chaotic - babelism. 
Why should the nation legitimate 
thus process through the polls? 


The rot 1s at the root — the elec- 
toral system The law must keep 
its promises here 1f a systemic shock 
were to be averted The promise 1s 
that the people themselves shall 
decide their destiny through free 
and fair elections, and, 1n that pers- 
pective, the bizarre dialectics of 
people versus the polls has a dan- 
gerous potential for Third World 
countries The whole issue of elec- 
toral reform has to be viewed from 
this SOS angle, and must be geared 
to the goal of full voice for every 
citizen, not electoral rituals result- 
ıng ın counterfeit representation 


ıde-rangıng issues are involved 
in such an operation — electoral 
democratisation Necessarily, one 
has to be selective and abbreviative 
and I confine myself for the while 
to one facet Although this dynamic 
project must inform our reform 
effort, the pragmatics of our politics 
softens all radicalism I am forced 
to offer a few mild suggestions 
within the realistic area of change 
The most menacing enemy of poll 
justice, 1f I may say so, is the sub- 
versive use of money power, directly 
and indirectly, individually and 
through the party 


In one sense, this 1s a systemic 
pathology where tycoons invest ın 
the business of elections through 
money-hungry candidates and parties 


in return for deferred policy divi- 
dends and vicarious access to power. 
If politics 1s saleable at the poll 
market, the proprietariat 1s willing 
to purchase subterranean hold over 
the proletariat at any price, and, 
demagogy notwithstanding, most 
parties have skeletons ın the cup- 
board 


Any researcher into sensational 
parliamentary elections will find, if 
reports are minimally true, that each 
side (candidates, parties and well- 
wishers included) spent so lavishly, 
perhaps lawfully (!), that pecuniary 
purity was the first casualty! Section 
77 of the Representation of Peoples 
Act, which forbids extravagant elec- 
tion expense, and S 293A of the 
Companies Act which prohibits 
political contributions, are in statu- 
tory deep sleep or dream state and 
the 'guil of most political parties 
makes a mockery of legality 


T.. law 1s brief, ambivalent and 
wilfully ineffective The policy of 
social justice compels interdiction 
on political-commercial tie-ups and 
white collar crimmal combines and 
the ineluctable desideratum 1s pro- 
hibition of the play of money at 
elections So the Representauon of 
the People Act ins 77 puts a sober 
ceiling on election expense But the 
legislation is so toothless and lacu- 
nose that 1t 1s a dead letter law 


Likewise, contributions by the 
corporate sector The proscription 
ıs so flabbily couched that subter- 
fuges are easy and safe Anyway, 
excessive donations, excessive ex- 
penses, party or candidate accounts, 
are subject to no inspection or audit 


The law apart, what difference 
does ıt make to ‘soft’ policy towards 
the financing philanthropists, whe- 
ther the debt of gratitude for mone- 
tary aid be of the individual candi- 
date or the collective party? Some- 
times individuals are parties! And, 
yet, when the Supreme Court ruled 
that parties spending on candidates 
or kindly donors contributing to- 
wards expenses, with consent, should 
not be a legal shelter for political 
finance to enter the electoral fray, 
the Parliament almost deserted Art 
38 and, with historic haste and pre- 
liminary use of Ordinance-making 
power, reversed the rule in Chawla’s 


case,! a landmark decision meant to 
keep money power out of bounds 


If party expenditure and friendly 
benefactions on candidates were to 
be excluded, s 77 would be emas- 
culated Whatever the law be, this 
is how it ought to be, viz , 


(1) No candidate or his well- 
wishers or sponsoring parties 
shall spend more than a mode- 
rate prescribed sum, 

No donations above a small 
amount shall be received by 
party or candidate durmg 
electioneering liberally and 
purposefully understood 


(2) 


A sell-out of Part IV of the 
Constitution 1s the result of demo- 
lishing the ratio ın Chawla’s case, and 
with it the burial of ‘poll purity’ and 
surrender to the wealthy munority 
A lot more than Chawla 1s needed if 
the lot of the little man is not to be 
lost ın the largesse of the far-sighted 
businessman who munificently adul- 
terates elections with legislative 
blessing 


It 15 remarkable that notwithstand- 
ing the powerful politico-legal con- 
tent of Shri Justice Bhagwati’s 
ratiocination ın the Chawla’s case, 
Parliament had no hesitation (or 
compunction?) 1n passing Act, 
58 of 1974 nullifymg that ruling 
Likewise, s 293A of the Companies 
Act was rendered a paper tiger by 
a Clarificatory circular of the Mını- 
stry of Company Affairs that adver- 
tisements to souvenirs of political 
parties were not perhaps attracted 
by s 293A or its punitive provi- 
son The pity ofit 1s that a bill 
was audaciously introduced remov- 
ing the ban on company donations 
but luckily was later given up The 
sachar Committee Report prevent- 
ıng corporate donations ın disguise 
18 a hopeful note, but even here, 
action has not yet been taken 
although it could have been done 
promptly without awaiting compre 
hensive legislation on the whole 
report Sometimes, an unwilling 
authority has many alibis! 


The business of the big companies 
ıs business, and when they give they 


take, based on prudent investment 


1 Kanwar Lal Gupta v Amar Nath 
Chawla & Ors (1975) 2 SCR 259 


policy. And, remember, big busıness 
gets legal advice while parting with 
huge sums for eve-of-the-election 
souvenirs of politica] parties from 
such eminent persons as retired 
judges or senior advocates of the 
supreme Court This vice of big 
business infiltration mto electoral 
politics and post-election policy can 
be liquidated only if the political 
ethos, shared currently by the major 
parties vy s-a-vıs political finance 
gravitates towards the small man 
and the socialist republic 


The landmark case of Amar Nath 
Chawla lends political enlightenment 
even if politicians may be critical 
of the law laid down therem Parlia- 
ment which 1s tardy ın many poverty 
1ssues—a la legal aid to the poor— 
acted with model speed to upset the 
Chawla ratio and though the Emer- 
gency has exited, that Act enjoys 
security of tenure 


D... dilating further on polıtı- 
cal culture and political corruption 
via electoral mores, 1t may be pro 
per to spend some time on the 
Chawla decision. The then law was 
laid down by the Court and the 
policy behind the law too was eluci- 
dated Brevi manu, the Court said 
that limitation of election. expenses 
was necessitous for many reasons. 
He who could ram financial res- 
ources on a constituency had an 
edge over his impecunious rival 
Rallies, processions, posters, meet- 
ings, squads, campaigns through the 
mass media and capacity to chal- 
lenge, raise personators at the 
booths (which involves deposit of 
money), need money Village leaders, 
mafia groups, vehicles, even the 
hungry voters consume huge sums 
Unless by national consensus, com- 
pulsory austerity 1s injected into the 
whole campaign process, poverty of 
party and candidate will make the 
Tight to contest chimerical 


Justice Bhagwati, who wrote the 
Chawla case judgment, rightly 
observed 


“The object of the provision lımıt- 
ing the expenditure 1s two-fold In 
the first place, 1t should be open to 
individual or any political party 
howsoever small, to be able to con- 
test an election on a footing of 
equality with any other ındıvıdual 


or political party, howsoever rich 
and well financed ıt may be, and no 
individual or political party should 
be able to secure an advantage over 
others by reasons of its superior 
financial strength It can hardly be 
disputed that the way elections are 
held 1n our country, money 1s bound 
to play an important part ın the 
successful prosecution of an elec- 
tion campaign Money supplies 
‘assets for advertising and other 
forms of political solicitation that 
increase the candidates exposure to 
the public’ Not only can money 
buy advertising and canvassing faci- 
Iities such as hoardmgs, posters, 
handbills, brochures etc, and all 
the other paraphernalia of an elec- 
tion campaign, bat it can also pro- 
vide the means for quick and speedy 
communications and movements 
and sophisticated campaign techni- 
ques and ıs also “a substitute for 
energy" in that paid workers can 
be employed where volunteers are 
found to be insufficient The avai- 
labılıty of large funds does ordına- 
rly tend to increase the number of 
votes a candidate will receive If, 
therefore, one political party or 
individual has larger resources avai- 
lable to ıt than another individual 
or political party, the former would 
certainly, under the present system 
of conductmg elections, have an 
advantage over the latter ın the 
electoral process The former would 
have a significantly greater oppor- 
tunity for the propagation of its 
programme while the latter may 
not be able to make even an effec- 
tive presentation of its views The 
availability of disproportionately 
larger resources 1s also likely to 
lend itself to misuse or abuse for 
securing to the political party or 
individual possessed of such res- 
ources, undue advantage over other 
political parties or individuals ' 


F ınancial muscle ın fightıng elec- 
tions denies equal chance to weaker 
ones and operates dıscrımınatorıly 
Thus, the malienable right to equal 
and effective participation ın the 
pool process ıs substantially stultı- 
fied by the command over big mo- 
ney for some and its absence for 
others: ‘The great democratic ideal 
of social, economic and political 
Justice and equality of status and 
opportunity enshrined in the pream- 


ble of our Constitution would re- 
mam merely a distant dream elud- 
ing our grasp The legislators could 
never have intended that what the 
individual candidate cannot do, the 
political party sponsorıng him or 
his friends and supporters should be 
free to do That ıs why the legisla- 
ture wisely interdicted not only the 
incurring but also the authorising 
of excessive expenditure by a can- 
dıdate ? 


I am aware that a convenient line 
of thinking has found patronage ın 
some parliamentarians that money 
ın elections 1s an innocent compon- 
ent. Nehru has been quoted by 
some to state ‘It ıs my firm convic- 
tion that the more money you 
spend, the worse itis for you Peo- 
ple are thinking that ıt ıs money 
that counts I hold a very strong 
reverse opinion ' 


Whoever may be the author, 
black cannot become white merely 
because ıt has been asserted by a 
great person Big money ıs bad coin, 
electorally speaking, and vitiates the 
atmosphere ın many ways To go to 
the extent of stating that money has 
a ‘reverse’ impact ıs too unrealistic 
to be swallowed. Grapes are sour, 
some say, but sloes are sweet 1s the 
limit In a democratic government, 
where the indigent masses have to 
be represented and their interests are 
antıpodal to those of vested ınter- 
ests, if the latter finance candidates 
or parties to success or put them 
under an obligation in the event of 
success, the former are finished 
when governmental policies and 
parliamentary decisions are formu- 
lated Maybe that money alone may 
not win an election when a contrary 
wind blows strongly but a pauper 
has a bleak prospect and a prince 
has a better chance otherwise if he 
wisely invests! A swallow does not 
make a summer and a stray incident 
of a wealthy candidate having lost 
the battle under special circumstan- 
ces cannot contradict the general 
rule that big money 1s an undoubted 
advantage 


Any social scientist of our coun- 
tiy’s electoral tie-up with big ındus- 
trial houses will explain that Indian 
politics is what it ıs and the Indian 
economic order remains where it 
1s because the big money lobby has 
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tampered with the ballot-boxon a 
large scale The Election Commis- 
sion after the third general election 
m its report said: ‘where elections 
are hotly contested the really seri- 
ous candidates have to, and do in 
fact, spend much more than the 
prescribed maximum limit’ Where 
do they get the money from? Fur- 
ther, the Election Commıssıon was 
of the view that many candidates 
filed false returns to keep their 
expenditure within. the prescribed 
limit Corruption ın public life beg- 
ins with money ın elections. 


Lau every day the newspapers 
report that bıg industrial houses grow 
unchecked whatever parties govern 
or whatever the rhetoric because 
they shrewdly lay out 1n electoral po- 
litics and after. The people are trea- 
ted to demagogy but monopoly hou- 
ses expand silently There have been 
gross cases where on the eve of elec- 


tions, huge money has been collect- 


ed and immediate returns given 
History and memory contradict the 
theory that large business houses 
become spontaneously Oo generous 
without strings It needs a large 


dose of naivete to believe that cor-$ 


porate finance, which enters the 


polls through the back-door and; 


influences party and candidate thr- 
ough money strategy, does not cor- 
rode democracy. 


Justice Bhagwati argued ın the 
Chawla's case “The democratic 
process can function efficiently and 
effectively for the benefit of the 
common good and reach out the 
benefits of self-government to the 
common man only if ıt brings 
about a participatory democracy m 
which every man, howsoever lowly 
or humble he may be, should be 
able to participate on a footing of 
equality with others Individuals 
with grievances, men and women 
with ideas and vision, are the 
sources of any society’s power to 
improve itself Government by con- 
sent means that such individuals 
must eventually be able to find 
groups that wil] work with them 
and must be able to make their 
voices heard ın these groups and no 
group should be insulated from 
competition and criticism. 


‘It ıs only by the maintenance of 
such conditions that. democracy can 


thrive and prosper and this can be 
ensured by limiting the expenditure 
which may be incurred m connec- 
tion with elections, so that, as far 
as possible, no one single political 
party or ındıvıdual can have unfair 
advantage over the other by reason 
of its larger resources and the 
resources available for being utilised 
in the electoral processes are within 
reasonable bounds and not unduly 
disparate and the electoral contest 
becomes evenly matched Then 
alone the small man will come into 
his own and will be able to secure 
proper representation ın our legis- 
lative bodies ° 


However moot the potency of 
money ın cornermg votes, the very 
presence of Pluto at the booths 1s a 
peril to democracy 


P olitical funding is not that ın- 
nocuous For one thing those who 
give, gain easy access to the leaders 
and representatives of the political 
party It ıs not disingenuous to 
suggest that the influence ends with 
mere access? 


“Many politicians who do what 
they honestly think 1s right, never 
realıze that they are mere spokes- 
men for their financial supporters 
A legislator can avoid a conflict of 
interest by investing ın government 
bonds, but he cannot change the 
conditioning that leads him to 
believe that what 1s good for his 
former company or present backers 
is good for the country 


‘It is likely that some elected 
representatives would tend to share 
the views of the wealthy supporters 
of their political party, either 
because of shared background and 
associations, increased access or 
subtle imfluences which condition 
their thinking In such event the 
result would be that though osten- 
sibly the political parties which 
receive such contributions may pro- 
fess an ideology acceptable to the 
common man, they would m effect 
and substance be representative of 
a certain economic class and their 
policies and decisions would be 
shaped by the interests of that 
economic class 


‘It was over a hundred years ago 
that John Stuart Mill observed that 


persons of a particular class who 
have exclusive governmental power, 
even if they try to act objectively, 
will tend to overlook the interest 
of other classes, or view those 
interests differently And to this 
natural tendency may be added the 
fact that office bearers and elected 
representatives may quite possibly 
be inclined, though unconsciously 
and imperceptibly, to espouse poli- 
cies and decisions that will attract 
campaign contributions from afflu- 
ent individuals and groups ? 


i have stated earlier that the 
pernicious impact of money-power 
in elections outlives the poll verdict 
and casts ıts shadow on the post- 
election policies of government 
Some clever busınessmen finance 
both sides so that whoever wins or 
loses, they win The tryst with the 
Constitution stands travestied in the 
matter of social justice 1f candidates 
or parties embrace big capital 
during the crucial stage of elections. 


Bhagwati, J. has brought home 
this point in an observation which 
I excerpt ‘The central objective 
of contributions is access to the 
power of the elected official’ ‘‘For 
a gift of a few hundred dollars an 
individual may gain, in return, the 
intercession Of a Congressman that 
will get him a government contract 
or a tariff provision that will ulti- 
mately net him or his business tens 
of thousands of dollars ” It 1s ob- 
vious that pre-election donations 
would be lıkely to operate as post- 
election promises resulting ultimate- 
ly m the casualty of the interest of 
the common man, not so much 
ostensibly ın the legislative process 
as ın the implementation of laws 
and administrative or policy deci- 
sions The small man’s chance is 
the essence of Indian democracy 
and that would be stultified if large 
contributions from rich and affluent 
individuals or groups are not divor- 
ced from the electoral process ? 


The ideology behind limiting 
election expenses by the coalition 
of candidate, party and _ contri- 
butors proves itself if we realize 
that the thrust of representative 
government amidst the encircling 
gloom is to transform the social 
order which will hurt the landed 
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gentry, the business houses, the new 
arrivals, viz , the multi-nationals and 
the foreign powers which operate 
through secret agencies ^to keep 
India dependent, and ‘unsocialist’ 
Parties must know you can't hunt 
with the hounds and run with the 
hares! 


After all, campaign contributions 
come from Dives and Lazarus is 
later sacrificed in a society where 
the economic system cannot be 
tilted ın favour of the wretched 
milions without knifing the mono- 
polist millionaires Whether money 
has much impact on the ballot or 
not, the giver-receiver compact is 
sure to deflect later decisions away 
from the deprived and closer to the 
donor 


B efore proceeding to consider 
the roads to reform, it may be 
proper to mention the current hypo- 
crisy of the law 1f one may harshly 
putıt that way. Even on the pre- 
sent policy of the law ıts limbs hang 
limp because of witting or unwit- 
ting shortcomings 


Let me turn the focus on two of 
these faults Section 77 lays an 
obligation on every candidate to 
keep a correct account of the expen- 
diture incurred m connection with 
his election and authorised by him 
or his election agent Section 78 
mandates that every candidate shall 
lodge with the District. Election 
Officer an account of his election 
expenses kept under s 77. 


It ıs a notorious fact that returns 
of expenses are fictitious The act 
of every returned candidate is to 
start his career with a documented 
le Worse than this vice is the fact 
that there 1s nothing ın the machın- 
ery of the Peoples Representation 
Act to check up whether the returns 
are correct or not, even 1f they con- 
tam blatant falsehood There 1s no 
provision, no authority, requiring 
mvestigation into the veracity of the 
expense account Thus, the law stul- 
tifies itself. If only there were claws 
or teeth by way of provision for 
investigation into the truth and pro- 
priety of the expenses and the sup- 
pression of substantial items and 
cognısable offences for violations, 
some measure of purity may come 
into the poll process I see no 


reason why such a machinery should 
not be statutory. 


Another such flaw ıs ın regard 
to corrupt practices. It needs no 
argument to say that society and 
Parliament condemn corrupt prac- 
tices. That 1s why the Act provides 
for invalidation of elections on that 
score And yet there 1s no jurisdic- 
tion for any authority to examine 
whether a candidate, successful or 
defeated, has committed such of- 
fences except when there 1s an elec- 
tion petition and in the case of a 
defeated candidate there ıs recrimi- 
nation. 


All this is legal jugglery If we 
mean to stamp out corrupt practices 
from the election scene, the Elec- 
tion Commission must be charged 
with the responsibility to ensure 
purity by exercising suo moto power 
to investigate and penalise candı- 
dates who have indulged in the 
obnoxious vices The whole constit- 
uency 1s outraged, the whole atmos- 
phere of electoral propriety 1s brea- 
ched, when flagrant defiance of the 
Jaw 1s committed 


An election petition 1s a difficult 
and expensive and protracted adven- 
ture When public interest of a 
paramount character 1s involved, 
there should be discretion vested in 
the Election Commission, which 1s 
an independent agency, to initiate 
proceedings and record findings and 
punish culprits whether they are 
successful or unsuccessful at the 
polls The Jaw must keep its pro- 
mises, as I said earlier, and cannot 
look askance at illegality 


| QR experience and legisla- 
tive policy the world over proceed 
on the footing that an unlimited 
flow of finance in the poll process 
makes the candidate the proxy of 
the financier rather than the spokes- 
iran of the pennyless numbers, and, 
therefore, severe curbs must be 1m- 
posed by the State on the candidates 
and parties receiving, and their pat- 
rons giving, funds In America a 
poor party or small person cannot 
dream of running for office In India, 
too, the little man must keep out 
of the ring or sell himself to a 
purse-proud patron Great Britain 
has curtailed expenses a grat deal 
Those who have political sense and 
democratic sensibility will easily 


agree that political finance and poli- 
tical corruption go together and 
developing countries meet with their 
democratic Waterloo when business 
magnates make campaign contribu- 
tions and political policies are bent 
to suit the economic interests of 
large financial groups In short, 
political money and election reform 
are intertwined issues The mech- 
anism of political corruption must 
be countered by astute strategies be- 
cause mere black letter laws may be 
evaded or may not be enforced in 
the absence of an activist machinery 
of social audit, 


Multi-nationals and foreign agen- 
cies like the C I A. are master crafts- 
men, even as businessmen are cün- 
ning artists in bribing with black 
money or resorting to techniques 
like advertisements and supply of 
vehicles Law ıs what law does, not 
what law reads Special investigative 
machinery to exorcise the foreign 
ghosts who haunt our polls is needed 
if swara; 1s not to become a milage. 
The law can do it, if 1t wills 


We must be realistic when legisla- 
ting on election expenses and inter- 
dicting mflow of political finance. 
Election campaign managers and 
fund raisers are adept in the art of 
evasion which takes protean forms 
Daring politicians may even seek 
legislation legalising political don- 
ations by the corporate sector as 
happened in India a few years ago 
If election expenses are not checked, 
corruption 1s inevitable And the 
right to be a candidate becomes fic- 
titious for the little Indian If the 
rich run the elections of parties, the 
poor, who are the preponderant 
majority, are virtually disenfranchis- 
ed or devalued. The dangerous 
ideology that political financing of 
elections 1s harmless and the fatalis- 
tic attitude that money power 1s a 
political ınevıtabılıty must be resis- 
ted But how? 


A constructıve constellatıon of 
reforms oriented towards the en- 
vironmental insulation of the little 
citizen ın the exercise of his fran- 
chise for gaınıng social, economic 
and political justice out of an unjust 
heritage and a system hostile to 
humanism, and, in particular, to 
combat electoral corruption, falls 
for consideration 
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A modest measure, based ona 
policy decision, that election expen- 
ses of candidate and of party or 
others for the candidate, shall be 
kept low, ıts major components shall 
be provided by an independent 
agency of the State, that large dona- 
tions, veiled or open, shall be puni- 
shable, be he giver or receiver, and 
all accounts of candidates and par- 
ties shall be subject to inspection by 
an autonomous Election Commis- 
sion, 1s both feasible and ımper- 
ative 


Q us has given us a model law 
which may serve as the working 
document for an Indian reform suit- 
ed to our conditions I quote from a 
New-sletter ? 


“We have been advised by Harold 
M Angell of Concordia University 
in Montreal that the separatist Parti 
Quebecois government’s new law on 
political financing 1s now officially 
known as ''Statutes of Quebeck, 
1977, c1], An Act to Govern the 
Financing of Political Parties’? The 
Act was passed unanimously by the 
Quebec Assembly in August 1977 
and went into effect on April 1, 
1978. The Act establishes a Direc- 
torate General of Financing of Po- 
litical parties with full powers over 
disbursement of treasury funds, 
receipt of returns, and enforcement 
of regulations Among the more ım- 
portant provisions of-the Act are 
the following 


— The Director General, as well 
as his two assistant directors, 
are appointed in a motion by 
the Premier by at least a 2/3 
majority of the Assembly 

— The Director General may not 
be dismissed except by a 
similar extra majority 

— The Director General 1s assis- 
ted by an advisory committee 
made up of two representatives 
of each authorised political 
party represented ın the As- 
sembly 

— Only Quebec voters may fin- 
ance parties ın any way — 
companies, trade unions, etc , 
are strictly forbidden to con- 
tribute in any way to parties 

— A ceiling on individual con- 


2 PF/PC Newsletter Study Group on 
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tributions of $3,000 per year 
as well as strict specification 
that every contribution must 
be made by the elector him- 
self out of his own property 

— Tax deduction from tax pay- 
able of 50 percent of the first 
$100 of contribution and 25 
percent of the second $100 

— Sources of funds and disburse- 
ments of parties to be made 
public 

— Expenditures made by the 
parties outside of as well as 
within election campaigns to 
be reported 

— Parties’ books to be audited 
with the fee for auditing up to 
$1,000 per year re1mbursed 

— Parties are required to submit 
annual returns at Jeast twice 


Let us tackle the primary issue 


H. do we keep election expen- 
ses low? By prescriptions and pro- 
scriptions and pre-emptions? Why 
should the law not stop all propa- 
ganda a whole week before the poll? 
The excıtıng crescendo on the eve 
of polling causes many vices and 
mvolves huge expenses Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad once suggested3 that elec- 
tion propaganda should stop months 
ahead of the polling date Though 
this 1s not practical, there 1s force in 
the point that the party or candı- 
date must be judged on its/his over- 
all performance, not the last minute, 
often adventitious, factors and whip- 
ped-up excitement. The last week is 
the most exciting and expensive 
week Silence ıt and freeze ıt and 
Save peace and slice expense! 


Transport costs are considerable 
on the polling day If more polling 
stations, equitably distributed to be 
within walking distance of most, 
are set up, lay-out on cars and 
buses and trucks can be cut out I 
see no reason why even large hos- 
pitals, leprosariums and lıke institu- 
tions, prisons railway stations and 
airports should not have mobile 
booths Every voter must be facılıta- 
ted to participate and not subjected 
to a variety of technical hurdles. 
Once this is done, the temptation to 
provide transportation will vanish 


3 Inaconversation when T, then Mınıs- 
ter, inter alia, ın charge of Elections, called 
on him at Trivandrum on August 14, 1957 


In our quasrcolonial culture, 
money is regarded as restraint on 
misconduct or frivolity If you wish 
to challenge an imposter you must 
deposit money If you must file a 
nomination, you must deposit I 
suggest this be taken away All 
items which call for money as gua- 
rantee must go, including the secur- 
ity deposit, ıf the poor man ıs not 
to be denied equal chance. 


The scrutiny of nominations must 
not be based on technicalıty or lımı- 
tation Liberality and fairness must 
be the guide and anyone,in the 
constituency must be allowed to 
object to candidature if substantial 
ground exists An appeal over the 
ruling and finality thereafter must 
be the rule, so that a whole poll 1s 
not frustrated by a belated election 
litigation and discovery of infirmity 
about nominations This eliminates 
considerable expense and uncertai- 
nty 


ON practıces should not 
necessarily be stored up for election 
petitions If during the pre-poll per- 
iod the Election Commission or its 
autborised minions are informed or, 
in their vigilant. watch-out, inform 
themselves of any such vice, 1mme- 
diate stoppage of the corrupt prac- 
tice and summary enquiry must be 
made Mobile courts, m simple or 
clear cases, may try and decide sum- 
marily Expensive stockpiling of cor- 
1upt practices with an eye on elec- 
tion petitions can thus be avoided 
And the illegal practice could be 
arrested right away The Election 
Commission must be armed with 
full powers to search, sieze, arrest, 
impound and investigate where 
violations are duly cognised This, 
of course, means that the entire in- 
fra-structure and composition of the 
Election Commission. shall be pres- 
sure-proof and insulated from poli- 
tics and government 


Massive rallies mean mammoth 
investment m vehicles, 1n collecting 
men and women and other unmen- 
tionable costs Competitive morchas 
prove rumous in terms of money 
and otheiwise Therefore, the law 
must police this operation, restrict 
the vehicles, limit. the number of 
rallies and direct closure of all 
liquor shops on such days Other 


wholesome constraints useful for 
keeping down expenses and main- 
taming law and order should be 
equally imposed on all contestants 
The Election Commission itself 
must have plenary powers for this 
—not government officials 


Whether 1ndependents should be 
allowed to contest 1s an important 
issue 1n a parliamentary system on 
the Westminster model Instability 
is the offshoot of too many 1ndepen- 
dents who, incidentally, are on the 
increase. But distinguished ındepen- 
dents are catalysts and conscience- 
keepers of the constituency and the 
country So, our Constitution per- 
mits individuals as eligible, party 
or no party Maybe, the time has 
come for adult democracy to rest- 
rıct mdependent and splinter par- 
ties Independents may perhaps be 
required to show support of a reco- 
gnised mass organisation as a gualı- 
fication for candidature The idea is 
not new, if we look into the prac- 
tice in the UK and the law ın the 
USSR The primaries of the US A. 
have a lıke import Even party can- 
didates must be chosen not by cen- 
tral fiat but by local popularity as- 
certamed in some established form. 
A futile election, which does not 
bring the voters m numbers, 1s an 
expensive waste I agree this is a 
knotty issue and may even call for 
constitutional changes 


Lum back to expenditure in 
campaigns and polls, there are cer- 
tam basic 1tems necessary on this 
account under our conditions Wall 
posters and other publicity material, 
some stationery, some printing, a 
staff to manage the campaign, a 
certain number of public meetings 
and travelling are unavoidable for 
every serious candidate The Soviet 
Constitution, in Art 100, provides 
that the State shall meet the expen- 
ses involved ın holding elections to 
Soviets of People’s Deputies In 
India, we may give a discretionary 
power to the Election Commission 
or its delegates to direct payment of 
subsidies to candidates, who make 
out a case at a summary hearing, 
up to 50% of the estimated basic 
expenses of election, subject to sub- 
sequent accounting Poverty shall 
not price out of the electoral market 
a good candidate or party While 
publicly financed elections have 


perils of misuse, subsidies by the 
Commission on objective criteria 
may be just 


The western type enormity of 
electoral corruption 1s already eating 
into our vitals Big money is freely 
flowing 1nto the coffers of almost 
all parties, even radical ones— 
mostly black money daringly paid 
ın many forms Political degrada- 
ton and misuse of power are the 
unethical mevitables of this process. 
The sternest deterrents and com- 
prehensive strategies, press-button 
swoop-downs to stanch the evil and 
Ombudsman wings to receive. com- 
plamts must be devised and put 
under the control of the Commis- 
sion Money 1s being so openly 
distributed by parties and candı- 
dates to voters that the polling pro- 
cess ceases to be a fair, popular 
verdict but a foul spread-out of 
corruption 


Even durıng the campaign and 
poll season, the Election Commis- 
sion must take quick action on cre- 
dible reports and not allow, as now, 
the evil and leave the enquiry bela- 
tedly to an election petition when 
evidence has faded out, parties are 
disinclined and, if the corrupt candı- 
date has lost, everything is laid to 
rest. Theimperatives of purity are 
virtually ignored by the present 
formal provisions and procedural 
postponements Maybe, even in the 
reform proposals, the Commission 
will do nothing to prejudice the 
prospects if ıt 1s not satisfied that 
the allegation 1s well-founded. 


T law of election fund-raising 
1g a strategic sector of the jurispru- 
dence of respresentative government 
based on the democratic doctrine 
that there shall be equal candida- 
ture chance for the poor as for the 
rich and that electoral finance shall 
not hamper political processes of 
social transformation My ideas are 
tentative and less radical than I 
would like, because judicial lock- 
jaw indirectly inhibits airing of ex- 
treme views 


To the extent permissible, my 
judgment on behalf of the Court in 
Vatal Nagaraj v R Dayanand Sagar 
sets out the urgency of the remedy * 


4 (1975)4 SCC 127 at 140-141 


‘To give all candidates a fair 
chance, an operationally fairer, per- 
haps even radical plan to finance 
our elections, particularly the cam- 
paigning process, may have to be 
devised Money power casts a sını- 
ster shadow on our elections and 
the political pay-off of undue ex- 
penditure in the various constituen- 
cies 1s too alluring for parties to 
resist temptation Moreover, there 
is a built-in iniquity 1n the scheme 
because an independent candidate 
who exceeds the ceilings prescribed 
under the law legally commits a 
corrupt practice Huis rival, set up 
by political parties with consider- 
able potential for fund raismg and 
using, may lay out a hundred times 
more ın each constituency on their 
candidates and yet hope to escape 
the penalty under Section 77 


‘The convenient—not necessarily 
correct—plea would be that the 
candidate spent for his election but 
the party for its campaign. This 
hkely evasion of the law by using 
big money through political parties 
is a source of pollution of the Indian 
political process To channel funds 
into the campaign for specific can- 
didates getting around the require- 
ments of the law by establishing 
party committees 1s all too familiar 
here and ın some other countries 
In this context ıt may be apt to 
draw attention to a recent ruling of 
this Court 1n. Kanwarlal Gupta v. 
Amar Nath Chawla? on election ex- 
penses It may be proper to infuse 
into the election law the cleansing 
spirit which was emphasised way 
back ın 1920 by the Select Com- 
mittee on the Indian Election 
Offence and Enquiries Act (XXXIV 
of 1920) Halfa century ago ıt was 
observed there 

“We feel that there are distinct 
advantages at the present time when 
election ıs to play so important a 
part in the new public life of India 
that the public conscience should be 
markedly drawn ın relation to the 
franchise whether that franchise re- 
lates to legislative or other bodies ” 


*Elections, constituency-wise, are 
the cornerstone of our Parliament- 
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ary culture and if the law is to 
reflect and ensure the democratic 
norms set by the nation in this stra- 
tegic area, serious political consen- 
sus (not sanctimonious platitudes) 
on heavy cut-back on poll outlay by 
parties and candidates and basic 
morality in the electioneering 
methodology must emerge — a 
consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed If campaigns run berserk and 
unlimited expenses become the rule, 
general elections become national 
nightmares and the fabric of our 
freedom shakes Courts come in 
only when specific cases are filed 
and cannot arrest this cultural con- 
tamination. We can only express 
the wish, with a sense of social 
awareness, that campaign finance 
reform, imposing realistic Jimita- 
tions on spending on behalf of can- 
didates directly or vicariously seems 
necessary if inequality of influence 
is not to operate upon the electoral 
process and later upon government 
decisions To a limited extent courts 
can respond to the fulfilment of this 
constitutional aspiration by a benig- 
nant interpretation of the legal 
Iimits on election expenditure, Sec- 
tion 77 clamps down This election 
case 1s also a caveat on election 
methodology True,large monetary 
inputs are necessary evils of modern 
elections, but “once we assuage 
our conscience by calling something 
a ‘necessary evil’ it begins to look 
more and more necessary and less 
evil". The manumission of the elec- 
toral process from money power 1s 
the dharma of our Republic ’ 


But radical measures which will 
disqualify, for many purposes, those 
who seek to sully the course must 
be provided — like black-lıstıng 
companies and managing directors 
It ıs not a challenge to the law of 
elections if he who 1s disqualified to 
be a candidate because of corrupt 
practice is appointed to high office? 


M, s of official machinery and 
position is so common that no 
minister should be permitted to do 
official work or gather officials or 
official vehicles during the elections 
This is not impossible either from 
the security angle or from the angle 
of dispatch of government business 


In a slightly different context, the 
Supreme Court in N M. Kheni v 


Manikrao Patil observed “A sup- 
phant, obsequious, satellite public 
service—or one that responds to 
allurements, promotional or pecu- 
niary - 1s a danger to a democratic 
polity and to the supremacy of the 
rule oflaw The courage and pro- 
bity of the hierarchical election 
machinery and its engineers, even 
when handsome temptation entices 
or huffy higher power browbeats, 1s 
the guarantee of electoral purity ’ 


jo are many areas of reform 
which will accelerate the effective 
involvement of the broad masses, 
especially the dalits, in the art of 
elected government A brief catalo- 
gue may be ıllustratıve, not exhaus- 
tive The dalits, social and econo- 
mic, shall have higher representation 
For instance, cities having slum- 
and-pavement dwellers exceeding a 
certain number must have special 
representation im Assemblies and 
Parliament So also, women and the 
physically handicapped, mental 
retardates, lepers and the like per- 
manently afflicted and neglected 
categories 


The right of recall, the prohibi- 
tion of defection, the abolition or 
bar of limitation and vesting ad- 
ministrative and judicial discretion 
instead, while dealing with election 
disputes, the non-ınsıstence on 
deposits for election proceedings of 
any kind are some of the matters 
demanding reform There are coun- 
tries where a certain percentage of 
the total voters must participate fail- 
ing which the election 1s non est and 
a fresh poll ıs needed Thirty years 
after the Republic, we may claim to 
be a politically literate democracy 
and, as a mark thereof, require, for 
the validity of a poll a turn-out of 
at least 50 per cent or other fraction 
of the totalıty, to ımpart some 
reality to the representative poten- 
tial of the returned candidate The 
law of recount must be regulated 
more liberally and clearly so that 
grievances and election disputes on 
the score of mıscount may be 
avoided 


Another serious flaw which 
plagues our elections 1s communal- 
ism on which J may devote some 
attention Caste, as Jayaprakash 
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Narain pointed out long ago, 1s the 
largest party ın India Every poli- 
tıcal party, whether it swears by 
Gandhi or Lenin, 1s suddenly trans- 
formed, de facto, into the party of 
the caste of the plurality of voters 
in any given constituency The 
electoral strategy of every party, 1n 
the choice of candidate, tactics of 
propaganda and method of organis- 
ing the voters, turns on contempla- 
tion and concentration on caste or 
community response while 1deologi- 
cally vociferous on casteless society, 
socialist polity and revolutionary 
change It 1s common knowledge 
that there has been a communal 
feel” ın the appeal of most candı- 
dates and parties ın most constı- 
tuencies for so long that Rajghat 1s 
today a protest symbol more than 
a pilgrim spot. The ‘secular’ elec- 
tions have strengthened  caste- 
consciousness and defeated demo- 
cratic homogeneity. How best shall 
we reverse the rooted tribalism? 
Many States ın India, includmg 
some relatively developed ones are 
lunatic asylums of casteism and 
religionism. 


Lus that is Bharat must get out 
of this syndrome by drastic reme- 
dıes But how can this 1ncorrigible 
complex be plucked from the 
psyche? Not by rhetoric but by 
homogenısatıon An oath ın public 
at a meeting organised by the 
Commission by every candıdate 
that he will not work for any parti- 
cular caste or religious community 
may be verbal and worthless A 
convention by all parties that they 
will set up candidates from the 
minority caste or community ın the 
concerned constituency may be ım- 
practical from a casteless angle The 
Commission may admonish and, 
if found incurable, even dısgualıfy a 
caste-or-community-conscious can- 
dıdate And, after the election, the 
Commission, if a complamt 1s 
brought up about the communalism 
ofa legislator, may investigate the 
charge and, if found guilty, dis- 
qualify him. 


Of course, the law will have to 
be precise and proof will have to be 
beyond doubt This may be a deter- 
rent National parties, to earn that 
credit, may be required to set up a 
certam percentage of minority and 
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haryan and women candidates. The 
problem 1s chronic, the panacea is 
inefficacious. But we must turn the 
focus on the issue, not blink. 


It ıs obvious that the Election 
Commission's role 1s profound m its 
impact, extensive in ıts operation 
and strategic ın the democratic 
process Its activities have to be 
continuous and not  spasmodic 
Indeed, in between two general 
elections, a systematic course of 
public meetings and ascertainment 
of views of the public on issues 
must be held by the Election Com- 
mission in various parts of the 
country inviting political profes- 
sionals, party bosses, elected mem- 
bers of different parties, thinkers, 
experts, minority leaders and rep- 
resentatives of the weaker lot Such 
ventilation of views through the 
ınstrumentalıty of a concerned but 
neutral constitutional entity like the 
Election Commission. may have a 
toning effect on the various parties, 
legislators and public workers 


Likewise, a statutory obligation 
must be cast on every member to 
report on his work and on his party 
and may be subjected to questions at 
meetmgs organised by the Commis- 
sion’s minions Wilful and continuo- 
us absence from such accounting and 
reporting meetings must be visited 
with punishment Such activity may 
be a political education for the people 
and an activisation and canalısatıon 
of popular judgment It is not as if 
all election 1ssues should be pushed 
to the penultimate hour and then 
sound and fury unleashed from both 
sides to the utter confusion and total 
bewilderment of the populace, leav- 
ing ıt ultimately to caste leaders and 
local musclemen to have their way 


E. durmg the poll campaign a 
vigilant watch over corrupt practices 
based on caste appeals, massive 
bribery and other offending method- 
ology must be investigated by the 
Election Commission and 1mmediate 
action taken, instead of permitting 
such vices to have their pernicious 
sway during the telling period of the 
polling, and after all the harm has 
been done to have fragmentary post- 
mortems through a few election 
petitions long after and with little 
effect on the public or the parties 
Mobile courts durmg the intensive 


phase of the polling can be a good 
deterrent which will catch and con- 
vict 1f proper proof be forthcoming 
of any election offence. 


Tos new and diverse activities 
and punitive powers of the Election 
Commission necessitate a collective 
body and not an individual as now. 
Moreover, an Election Ombudsman 
1s also an imperative, having regard 
to the 1nvestigative and pre-emptive 
work involved, if only the ampli- 
tude envisaged by me were to be 
effectuated Power at the peak 
should never rest with one, lest 
abuse should creep in, a plurality is, 
for many reasons, a necessity of 
every democratic institution 


The powers of the Election Com- 
mission must vastly increase, so 
also of the staff or task force Their 
appointment cannot, therefore, be 
the gift of government but of an 
independent person like the Chief 
Justice of India ın consultation with 
the Prime Minister and the leader 
of the Opposition, the Speaker and 
the Chairman of the Rajya Sabha 
The members of the Election Com- 
mission should be disqualified for 
further positions where government 
has the power of appointment Nor 
should a retired or retiring member 
or high official be blessed with 
renewal as an evening bonanza save 
by unanimous choice We live in 
times when Governorshıps and 
A mbassadorshıps and Election 
Commissions are bandied about 
without healthy norms 


My intent is not to survey at 
length but to pınpoınt one major 
vice and sketch a few more general- 
ly So, I pause, sounding the note 
with which I began Of course, 
many new thoughts have come to 
light to avoid corrupt practices and 
keep down expenses For instance, 
the Chief Election Commissioner 
has suggested, ıt ıs said, that elec- 
tions to the State Assemblies and to 
local bodies should be held sımul- 
taneously, so far as possible, under 
the supervision of the Election Com- 
mission This proposal deserves 
serious consideration 


Likewise, prevention of 1mperson- 
ation by use of identity cards with 
photographs has been put forward 
This too merits examination even if 


ıt involves extra expense to the pub- 
lic treasury There are other points 
like disqualification on account of 
holding offices of profit or having 
contracts with government An over- 
haul 1n this area 1s necessitated partly 
because government undertakings 
have expanded into many fields and 
exemption from disqualification for 
holding offices of profit 1s now an ad 
hoc adventure of government to help 
the members of the party 1n. power 

Such corrupt tendencies can be 
avoided by appropriate provisions 
on a principled basis 


I. 1964, the Santhanam Commit- 
tee on Prevention of Corruption re- 
commended enactment of a law re- 
quiring political parties to publish 
annually an audited statement of 
their accounts, Candidates were also 
to account for money spent on their 
behalf by parties The Election Com- 
missioner has repeatedly pointed out 
that there 1s no provision ın the law 
which requires the political parties 
to submit any return of expenses 1n- 
curred by them on account of, or 1n 
the conduct and management of, any 
election.” I donot dilate on these 
aspects not because they are not 1m- 
portant but because my purpose 1s 
different 


The finest electoral hour arrives 
when, and only when, everyone 1s 
able to and does cast his franchise as 
a registration of self-expression and 
against systemic exploitation, un- 
hampered by extraneous pressures 
and persuasions and impressing with 
his hand what his heart and head 
signify, judging, with cultural matu- 
rity, the 1ssues of societal develop- 
ment and responding, with aware 
alacrity, to the duty of self-govern- 
ment To reach this magnificent 
point from the present miasmic 
state — how long, O Lord, how 
long? And when shall we honestly 
assert, as did Winston Churchill: “At 
the bottom of all tributes paid to 
democracy 1s the little man, walking 
into a little booth, with a little pen- 
cil, making a little cross on a little 
bit of paper — no amount of rhetoric 
or voluminous discussion can pos- 
sibly diminish the overwhelming 1m- 
portance of the point ' 


7 M Krishnan Narr, The Law of Elec- 
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Communications 


THE Crescent School of old Delhi 1s a place that 
quickly destroys some of the usual stereotypes and 
cliches about Indian education The school, only 
two years old, 1s a direct consequence of a 
widespread demand for education within the Delhi 
Muslim community It 1s being run without 
assistance from either the Indian government 01 


State and local governments and receives no form of 


aid from any international source 


Plans for the establishment of the Crescent School 
were first evolved within the Aligarh Muslim 
University (AMU) Old Boys Association of Delhi, 
which has as one of its major purposes the 
establishment of schools for Muslim children Funds 
were raised by leading members of the Delhi 
Muslim community for the opening of the school in 
May 1977. As 1t turned out, the school was able to 
open m the compound of the Ghata Masjid, a 
beautiful mosque in old Delhi that was built by 
Emperor Aurangzeb's daughter, Zeenatul Nissa, ın 
the 17th century. . 


The driving force ın establishing the first 
curriculum of the school has been the Pr'ncipal, 
Mrs Nuzhat Malhotra Mrs Malhotra is the 
daughter of a Muslim police officer, married to a 
non-Muslim who has only recently retired from the 
Indian Air Force She comes from what she 
describes as a ‘feudal’ background, her mother 
having received no formal education and ın purdah 
Mrs Malhotra was educated at English-medium 
mıssıonary-run schools in Hyderabad and Lucknow 
before Independence and has since taught school in 
England and in India 


Mrs Malhotra clearly has as her standard of 
excellence New Delhi’s better English-medium 
public schools Methods of instruction, books, 
exams, dress, codes of discipline and activities, all 
are directly patterned after practices found in the 
most elite educational institutions To the extent 
possible, both teachers and students are recruited 
from the public schools Success or failure 1s often 
judged by measuring the test scores of Crescent 
students against students at other public schools 


Why does Delhı's Muslim community want to 
establish an elitist English-medium school around 
the Ghata Masjıd? Part of the answer 1s that 
Muslims have had enormous difficulties gaming 
admission to New Delhr's public schools, to such 
an extent that the number of Muslim students in 
most of the better schools can be counted on one 
hand Surprisingly, the Crescent School is the first 
English-medium school 1n Old or New Delhi to be 
attended primarily by Muslims 


A recent study of Muslims ın Delhi, by Krishan 
Dev Sharma, found that, “other things being equal 
the Muslim community tends to have Jess than its 
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share of educational opportunities as compared with 
non-Muslims ’ Perhaps more important, Sharma has 
identified widespread feelings of discrimmation 
among Muslims on the educational issue He 
found, for example, that Muslims often refused to 
send their children to majority-dominated schools 
because of the absence of religious instruction in the 
school curriculum, he also found widespread fear of 
“a deliberate attempt by the government to impose 
upon Muslims the majority culture through 
educational programmes * Finally, Sharma 
concluded that Muslims frequently do not send 
their children to school because of economic 
compulsions (he singled out the high cost of 
schooling and widespread educated unemployment) 
or because ‘Muslims feel the sting of the prevailing 
bias against Urdu, their mother tongue ’ 


In assessing the extent to which Muslims have 
been disadvantaged ın educational matters, a 
distinction must be made between English-medium 
educational mstitutions on the one hand and, on 
the other, various kinds of Urdu-medium schools 
The Dını Talımı Council (Religious Education 
Council) of Uttar Pradesh claims that ıt is providing 
education in more than 6,000 small rural primary 
schools (known as maktabs or madrassahs and 
invariably run by traditional religious teachers 
called mullahs), 1n which more than 600,000 students 
receive some instruction 1n the Koran A sample 
survey by Ahmed Rashid Shervani, however, shows 
education rn Dini Talimi schools seldom goes 
beyond Class II, and that education 1n. these schools 
ıs confined almost exclusively to Islamic religious 
texts Urdu-medium schools, most of which are 
run by the government, do attempt to teach modern 
subjects like physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
history, social studies, geography and economics, 
but Shervani’s studies show that Urdu-medium 
schools under government control have not been 
able to maintain the standards of Hindi-medium 
schools, either ın Uttar Pradesh or ın Delhi 


Members of the Crescent Education Society do 
not see any inherent contradiction between their 
investment ın English education and their belief ın 
Islam Nor do they see any contradiction between 
their support for both English-medium and Urdu- 
medium education Mrs Malhotra even objects to 
the argument that she and her colleagues are 
interested ın ‘modernizing Islam ? In her eyes, there 
1s no need to ‘modernize Islam’ because Islam 1s for 
all time and is, therefore, always modern She sees a 
need for English education ın order to keep up 
with science and other areas of learning and to gain 
social mobility for Muslims She ıs quick to pomt 
out that ‘Islam doesn’t forbid the study of English’, 


Other founders of the Crescent School share 
these convictions Shervani argues that 


Nuts 


the demand for an English-medium Muslim school 
ıs entirely consistent with demands by the Muslim 
community for recognition of Urdu as an official 
language and the building of Urdu-medium schools 
throughout India Indeed, most educated Muslims 
are demandmg both simultaneously Education in 
Urdu is considered 1mportant because 1t provides 
an edge to Urdu-speakıng and Urdu-writing Muslim 
students from the less wealthy families, who 
otherwise would most likely remain without 
education of any kind . 


Founding members of the Crescent Education 
Society represent the principal Muslim leadership 
groups that have stayed on 1n Delhi since 
Independence 


The Crescent School does give 25 ‘Freeships’ to 
qualified students whose parents cannot afford to 
pay tuition fees, but all of the remaining 355 
children in the school pay full tuition fees of 50 
rupees per month plus transport and other fees 
which amount to another 50 rupees per month. 
The fact that parents can afford to pay such fees, 
which are only slightly less than those of most of 
the better schools ın New Delhi, 1s 1ndicative of 
the kind of wealth that exists within the Delhi 
Muslim community 


Most of the parents who send their children to 
the Crescent School are from a class of 
upwardly mobile nouveau rich Muslıms that has 
grown up 1n Delhi since Independence Mrs 
Malhotra estimates that more than 90 per cent 
of her students are Muslims and more than 
80 per cent come from the traditional homes of 
Muslims m the crowded areas of the walled city 
There are people who have benefitted from 
the econom:c development of independent India 
but have preferred to stay on 1n their ancestral 
homes 1n Old Delhi because such residence 
facilitates their links with other Muslims They 
are craftsmen who have become small 
shop-keepers, small shopkeepers who have become 
Jarge shopkeepers, large shopkeepers who have 
become traders and commercial men, and 
entrepreneurs of various stripes who are on the 
verge of becoming industrialists 


It ıs estimated that, 1n the vast majority of 
cases, the parents are either both illiterate, or, 
more usually, the wife will be illiterate 1n all 
languages while the husband 1s literate only ın 
Hindi or Urdu Because of their recently acquired 
wealth, such families often want their children to 
learn English in order that they might enter mto a 
modern profession — as a doctor, lawyer, 
engineer, architect, or chartered accountant — or 
they see a need for English education m order to 
enhance business prospects 


Businessmen who deal on a national or 
international basis increasingly find that 
knowledge of only Hind: or Urdu restricts their 
meaningful contacts to northern India while 


knowledge of English opens up widespread 
possibilities for intercourse with the Indian south 
and other parts of the world 


The peculiar circumstances of Crescent’s 
student body has created a number of anomalies 
and challenges for the teaching faculty Parents 
want their children to learn English and they want 
them to be able to compete scholastically with 
the best students at the most elite schools. 
However, since the parents are themselves unable 
to speak English, and since they have seldom been 
ın close contact with English-speaking cultures, 
they are often unaware of the constramts and 
needs of the teaching faculty They do realize, 
however, that ıt 1s primarily because of their lack 
of English background that their children are unable 
to gain admission mto Delhi’s most prestigious 
public schools 


One of the major problems ın these early years 
of Crescent school's development has been the 
rather lackadaısıcal attitude of many parents 
with regard to attendance and punctuality Since 
most students come from backgrounds as bazaar 
shopkeepers, merchants and craftsmen, their 
families have never been used to an atmosphere 
where regular attendance was required In the 
early years of the school, parents would routinely 
send their children an hour or two late, or they 
would fail to send them for days on end during 
festival periods or at other times when extra hands 
could be helpful in the shop 


The school has been able to reduce tardiness 
and absenteeism considerably by use of strict 
disciplinary measures, but they still admit to a 
constant struggle on this score Similar problems 
have arisen with regard to matters of dress and 
hygiene, with most students coming from home 
environments where habits of good grooming 
have not been practised The school now 
requires that all students wear underclothıng, 
both as a matter of hygiene and for the sake of 
personal appearance "Teachers also spend 
considerable time counselling parents to bathe 
their children and to feed them a good breakfast 
before sending them off to school ın the morning .. 


Unlike most prestigious schools ın New Delhi, 
attendance at Crescent School is required six 
days a week rather than five Moreover, 1t was 
compulsory that all students attend school for an 
additional month at the end of the first academic 
year The reason for these measures, according to 
Mrs Malhotra, has to do with the differing home 
environments of her students as compared with 
others Since Ciescent students are without the 
advantage of a disciplined, English-speaking home 
environment, Mrs Malhotra feels that she must 
make up for this with increased school attendance 

Ideally, the Crescent Education Society 
leaders would like to establish a residential school 
with boarding units (or, alternatively, two 
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residential schools, one for boys and one for 
girls). As it is now, teachers complain that their 
students either forget their English and good 
manners over weekends, or sometimes even 
overnight, or they become unnecessarily torn 
between the cultural demands at the school and 
those athome , 


Despite the generally enthusiastic response to an 
English-medium Muslim school in Delhi, 
Crescent has faced some growing problems 
Before 1t was established, there was considerable 
debate within the Muslim community about such 
questions as the propriety of girls wearing 
skirts, the precise amount of classroom time that 
should be devoted to religious studies, the merits 
and demerits of coeducation, and the wisdom of 
inviting non-Muslim students to enroll There was 
also some controversy about fees, which 
eventually resulted 1n the lowering of the tuition 
from 60 to 50 rupees Finally, some Muslim 
parents became alienated from the school when 
their children were either turned away during the 
admission process or were severely disciplmed 
for tardiness or absenteeism once the school had 
started operations . 


Mrs Malhotra 1s such a firm believer 1n female 
education that she has routinely refused to accept a 
boy for admission into the school unless the 
family concerned 1s also willing to send their girls 
to school at the same time. She even argues in 
interviews with parents that education for women 
is more important than for men, since, in her view, 
an educated mother will make an entire family 
flourish In perhaps most cases, Muslim families, 
like other families 1n India, prefer to have their 
boys educated when they feel they must make 
a choice All too often, therefore, sons will be 
sent to better schools for longer periods of tıme 
while daughters will be sent to cheaper schools 
for periods of only a few years Since it is not 
unusual for a Crescent family to have 10-12 
children, savings on education 1S not an 
inconsequential item That such factors are still 
operative at Crescent School 1s clear from the 
fact that only 106 of 380 students (28 per cent) 
are girls, despite enormous pressures 


Most of the emphasis at Crescent School has 
been on language, reading and maths The 


-school follows India’s 3-language formula, 


which requires that all students have opportunities 
to learn Hindi and English and one regional 
language Since Hindi and Urdu are spoken in 
the homes of the vast majority of Crescent 
students, the school allows Hındı and Urdu 
homework to be taken home, but English and 
math homework is done in school, during a 
special homework period at the end of the day 


Aside from the languages and maths, the 
school also offers science, social studies, art, 
physical education and religious studies (Diniat) 
It presently admits students through the fifth 


standard, but will be adding one new standard 
each year for the next seven years, until such 
time that all 12 standards are taught, Muslim 
students are required to take religious studies 
and non-Muslims ‘moral sciences’ The school 
would like to have a contingent of non-Muslims 
equal to 20 per cent of total enrollinent, a figure 
that school officials view as realistic over the 
long run. For the time being, non Muslim 
parents are watching to see how the school 
develops and are somewhat wary of the emphasis 
on Urdu, religious studies, and heavy Muslim 
enrollments 


Most of Crescent’s 18 teachers are highly 
qualified and have had years of experience 
teaching at good English-medium schools 
Mrs Malhotra calls her teaching staff ‘voluntary 
workers,’ since their salaries and perquisites are 
not nearly enough for them to live on Crescent 
teachers receive none of the usual fringe 
benefits (pension plans, dearness allowances, 
and so forth) and are expected to work six days 
rather than five, longer hours than most teachers, 
and put in extra tıme during the summer break 


Adding to problems of teacher recruitment, 
and to problems of student recruitment as well, 
ıs the location of the school, just within the 
confines of the walled city of Old Delhi For many 
people living in New Delhi, the location of the 
school 1s psychologically distant, even though 
ıt 1s just off Ring Road, only 10 minutes from the 
center of New Delhi and only 15-30 minutes from 
most southern residential colonies There are 
presently 50-odd students from various parts of 
New Delhi and from colonies located across the 
Jamuna river, but school officials are hoping that 
many more students will be attracted to Crescent 
in the years to come 


The importance of the Crescent School ın the 
lıves of those who have been affected by ıt can 
hardly be overstated This point was driven home 
in January 1979 by Mohammad Zaki the father 
of three children at the school, who stated 
flatly that, despite his willingness to give a - 
donation of Rs 10,000 for each of his children to 
get them admitted to comparable schools in New 
Delhi, none of his children had been accepted at 
high quality schools Like Zakı most Crescent 
parents realize that their children simply would 
not have had an opportunity for a prestigious 
English-medium public school education had 
Crescent School not been created 


The school has also been important ın bringing 
together some of the already well educated Muslim 
families of New Delhi and the rising, relatively 
uneducated Muslim families of Old Delhi 
Teachers, parents and many other Muslims from 
New Delhi who have been involved m the building 
of the school have suggested that the enterprise 
has brought them into ıntımate face-to-face 
contact with Muslims from the walled city for the 
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first time. Crescent teachers from New Delhi 
who occasionally shop m Old Delhi now find 
that boys and girls in the shops will call out to 
them—““Hello Ma'am, Good Morning 
Ma’am’’—and invite them into their homes 
School festivals are occasions when Muslims 
from both Old and New Delhi, along with 
members of other communities as well, now 
get together on a social basis. School outings 
to factories in Faridabad or to historical sights 
ın New Delhi—to India Gate, Qutab Mınar or 
the President's House, for example—have 
provided some Crescent students from the walled 
city their first glimpse of these monuments of 
modern India 


Perhaps, most important, school leaders and 
teachers are convinced that they have created 
an educational] atmosphere that 1s potentially 
the equivalent of the best m India. 


Critics of the Crescent School argue that it 
is not a strictly secular institution and that it 
perpetuates feelings of communalism because 
of its attachments to Urdu and its location ın 
Old Delhi Such critics, however, are confined to 
a rather tiny minority of extremists and cynics, 
who would object to almost any community 
betterment activity undertaken by Muslims 
Most of the Muslims of Old Delhi have made it 
clear that they would prefer to live as a 
community 1n their ancestral homes, no matter 
how 1nadequate, rather than be dispersed 
throughout the new residential colonies of. New 
Delhi. Some wealthy Muslims ın the walled city 
would like to move to a less-congested area 
around Delhi but would be willing to do so only 
1f they could secure enough property to shift 
large numbers of Muslim families together, 
en bloc Not surprisingly, the 1dea of making 
available to Muslims of Old Delhi enough land 
for the transfer of the entire community has been 
resisted by New Delhi authorities 1n the name 
of secularism 


A number of Muslim leaders have suggested that 
a new ela of rather secure feelings on the part of 
Indian Muslims might be in the offing for the 
1980s Their argument 1s that India’s decisive 
victory over Pakistan ın the 1971 war has already 
lessened tensions between Hındus and Muslims, 
since Hindus now are more confident 1n their 
relationships with Muslims and have less reason for 
suspicions about the loyalties and potentially 
subversive role of India's largest minority Muslims, 
at the same tıme, were generally buoyed by their 
demonstration of electoral power 1n March 1977 
when they played a major role ın toppling the 
Emergency regime of Indira Gandhi in the national 
Parliamentary elections 


Independent observers do not minimize the 
problems involved ın bringing about cordial Hindu- 
Muslim relations Communal riots that originated 
in a dispute between two wrestlers ın Aligarh ın 


late 1978 were seriously mishandled by the 
Provincial Armed Constabulary of Uttar Pradesh, 
producing a heated situation which the Indian 
Express rightly argued could have led to 
‘cataclysmic results >° Many Muslims became 
impatient with the Janata government because it 
never moved quickly enough in dealing with 1ssues 
of concern to the minorities and a number of 
columnists have agreed with an editorial in the 
Times of India ın which the government’s treatment 
of the Minorities Commission was described as 
“ham-handed ' 


In this atmosphere, the establishment of Crescent 
School must be viewed as a most important step 
for the advancement of the Indian Muslim 
community, and for the infegration of Muslims into 
the Indian nation Without making any demands 
on government, the Muslim community of Delhi 
has demonstrated its willingness and ability to 
create an institution capable of high quality 
education. Should the school continue to thrive to 
the extent ıt has already, its very existence should 
go a long way toward reducing both educational 
and employment gaps between Indian Muslims and 
other Indian communities in the nation’s capital. 
Moreover, its graduates would be an invaluable 
resource for the nation as it struggles with some of 
the most challenging kinds of ethnic questions 
imagmable Even greater.strides towards integration 
could be made if CES plans to build other schools 
like Crescent were to materialize in other parts of 
northern India 
Marcus Franda, 

Senior Associate, 
American Universities Field Staff 


‘Secular’? Concerned with the affairs of the 
world, worldly, not sacred, not monastic, not 
ecclesiastical, temporal, profane, lay, sceptical 

of religious truth or opposed to religious 
education, etc ..” The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
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Pope John Paul lI, a former Bishop of Cracow 
has been visiting Poland. Patrick O'Donovan, 
writing ın the Observe: says, “There 1s simply no 
room within the considerations of diplomacy for 
events like the visit of the Pope to Poland ? But if 
the unimaginably vast ‘Polish crowds expected 
anything to their advantage, ıt was hardly more 
than the Grace of God. 


“Of course, though,’ he continues, ‘it was a 
fierce and uncompromısıng assertion of their 
ınvıncıble identity. In both Ireland and Poland 
the Church was made the repository of the 
national 1dentity ? 


The ‘party line’, the policy of the State has 
ın this case been unambiguous Religion will 
wither away 


A bare few month ago Ayatollah Roholla 
Khomeini, sitting ın exile in a suburb of Paris, 
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willed the overthrow of the Pehalvi dynasty He 
had two weapons The first, 1n the purest 
Islamic tradition of a direct link between Man 
and God, without intermediaries, was to speak 
in the name of religion. The second was the 
ability to say ‘no’, with the simple conviction 
and irrefutable authority of a devout and 
ascetic man 


In two widely separated parts of the world, 
leaders of two of the youngest and greatest 
religions have clearly and in unambiguous terms 
reaffirmed the primacy of religion ın the lives of 
countless millions of peoples... 


An old friend on one of his frequent visits 
here, deeply enamoured of India, having long, 
historical connections with the sub-continent, 
once asked me why India of all countries should 
use the adjective ‘secular’ to describe herself 
I advanced all the arguments ‘The State is 
indifferent to religious beliefs’, “Our secularism 
ıs an assertion of our true nature as Indians’, 

‘It is the only way to refute the carving out of a 
theocratic State from within the sub-continent’ 
He made me think, by going over the dictionary 
meaning of the word with me. My friend 
wondered whether a more accurate explanation 
did not lie in seeing ın this the expression of an 
unfulfilled longing, a desire to be considered 
that which we are not Secular as modern, 
forward looking, that which is not conservative 
or ancient He felt, and not without justification, 
that ın India’s case the use of this adjective was 
singularly inappropriate. There 1s not a more 
traditionalist and conservative society on earth 
No matter of which faith, nowhere else do people 
find as much sustenance ın religion as in 

India 


The terrible happenings in Jamshedpur and 
Aligarh, the outcry against the Freedom of 
Religions Bill, the impassioned, mutually 
recriminatory slanging matches ın our 
Parliament and some of the State legislatures, 
the outpourings m our press made me wish to 
join the debate as well. I knew what I wanted 
to say. I did not know exactly how to say it. The 
very process of writing helped. I understand 
that the point of view I wish to advance may be 
anathema to the ‘secular rationalists’ I also 
understand that ın attempting to pull all the 
diverse strands together. with dexterity and 
finesse and 1n attempting to put forward 
arguments with elegant irrefutability, I may 
become either tediously off-putting or fall flat on 
my face, tripped by my own assertions Still, the 
question needs answering 


The fundamental question 1s one of determining 
the place of religion in our society (The role and 
function of a State so far as peoples’ religious 
beliefs, observances and rituals are concerned 
would then automatically be established) An 
answer to this question has to be attempted, 


removed from the immediate psychosis of 
communal riots. It has to steer well away from 
obtuse, philosophical dissertations as well 


Why do we delight in calling ourselves ‘secular’ 
when we patently are not? Is ıt because, perhaps 
for the first time ın our history, to be considered 
intelligent, rational, liberal, educated and above all 
‘secular’, one has to be irreligious? Why does our 
assertion of secularism always take on the form of 
attempts at ‘political’ even-handedness between 
Hindus and Muslims only? And why attempts at 
a political solution? Is ıt yet another instance of 
chicanery on the part of our politicians? Is the 
State playing a great fraud on all alike, Hindus, 
Muslims, Buddhists and Christians’? Is our 
secularism a “political’ convenience only? Is it a 
hypocritical compromise because we do not have 
the courage either to ask or to answer awkward 
questions? Or is it an intellectual and moral 
conviction to which a majority of our people 
subscribe? And what does the State have to do 
with peoples’ religious beliefs, if 1t 1s what 1t says it 
ıs, secular? There is a theory propounded that all 
this is a manifestation of the loss of hold of 
religion on our middle classes, Is that not too 
generalised and sweeping an assertion? Is our 
‘secularism’ perhaps not a mere nostalgia for a 
more leisurely, refined and gracious age, for a 
feudal, imperial past and culture which cannot be 
called anything else but Indo-Islamic (Hindustani?) 
and which, because of 1ts own inherent weaknesses 
has not been able to withstand the twin onslaughts 
of partition and of the progressive levelling out of 
social distinctions ın the post partition years? Can 
you perpetuate that which cannot exist by itself? 
Why are we afraid of debating the issue? Why use 
worthless euphemisms (majority-minority 
communities) and push things under the carpet by 
sweeping rejections like obscurantist, reactionary, 
fundamentalist, revivalist, etc ? 


Everytime we kill one another, anywhere ın our 
land, which 1s with a sickening regularity, exercises 
are launched about ferretting out causes. Who 
threw the first stone? Head counts of how many 
corpses of the one agamst how many of the other 
It ıs both macabre and revolting Do such 
mordant exercises establish our secular credentials? 
The present 1s not an attempt at analysing 
communal massacres In any case there 1s no 
analysis of communal riots which is entirely 
without bias or preconception It ıs an insane 
oversimplification to constantly belabour RSS or 
the Jamaat-e-Islamı on this account Such 
accusations have only political exploitation, of one 
or the other kind, as the motive behind them . 


We are trapped ın our history Reason ıs the 
only way out of this entombment The moment 
we cut ourselves off from ideas, from even clashıng 
convictions, that very moment we steer away from 
the path of reason and land ourselves into the 
blind alley of unreason, overbearing passion and 
violence Unreason has no answer to whether God. 
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ısa Hindu or a Muslim or Christian or what? 
Reason tells us that Harıjans turn their faces 
against Hinduism for almost the same causes that 
make Black Africans and Americans turn their 

face against Christianity ‘Christian God hates the 
negro’, 1s as plaintive a cry as ‘Hindu Gods hate 
the Haryan’ Reason is a fight against injustice 
and against prejudice that 1s blind; not against faith 
and belief and religious practice 


Iqbal in a line, now made immortal, once 
wondered what it was that prevented the entity 
of Hindustan from being extinguished? I 
carry a conviction that the reason lies ın the 
religious faith of the people of this ancient land. 
It 1s religion that has sustained the poor and the 
oppressed of India through ‘Centuries of long 
oppression, through partition and war 
ındıstınguıshable from extinction’ How can 
India be anything else but religious when our 
centuries are crowded with the footfalls of so 
many great saintly figures of all callings (Hindu, 
Muslım, Buddhist, Sikh, Christian), who have 
arrived on this land and have left their indelible 
prints on the minds, emotions and psyche of 
our people? 


So long as we were ‘tradionalist’, a deeply 
devout people, we lived with the faith of others 
with no difficulty This despite the fact that 
with all this went superstition, 1gnorance and 
blind preyudice I think MacCaulay and 
education in English started the rot. People 
were torn away from the sustaining umbilical 
cord of tradition and abidmg faith There was 
nothing to replace ıt with Dialectical materialism 
attracted some. The assault of an irrelevant, 
occidental concept came to fill the gap ın the 
minds of our leaders The great ‘secular’ heroes 
of this century, Lenin, Stalin and Mao (who 
have lost their appeal 1n their own lands); 
became the signposts to everything that led to 
‘modernity’ 


It was a hopeless journey ın a blind alley 
Prejudice and superstition and ignorance have 
remained but the corrective sustenance of ‘faith’, 
which gave the needed balance to our lives has 
become absent There followed a denigration 
of old religious institutions In a land as 
tradition bound as ours, where religion 1s 
mextricably a part of the very central core of 
our beings, the result has been instability ın 
society and ın the psyche of our pople The 
exacerbation of divisions ın society, on the basis 
of faith, came in the wake of increasing 
politicisation of the freedom struggle. It 
divided people hopelessly. Geography clashed 
with religion A British jurist, Radchffe, drew 
lines on maps and nations came into existence 
A strange paradox indeed that in the trmity of 
Gandhi, Nehru and Jinnah, only the first named 
was a true and devout believer Jinnah, in the 
paraphrased words of Camus, reaching greatness 
by touching two extremities simultaneously, 


inspired the creation of an Islamic State whilst 
being almost an atheist 


A question, parenthetically, of course, arises 
Is the concept of the Nation State not somehow 
incongruous of Islam? Is 1t not just a kind of 
*tribalism? under the ultra-national umbrella of 
Islam? I tend to think Pandıtjı was the only 
truly ‘secular’? man amongst those who led us to 
freedom Only he knew what he was talking 
about The others, in comfortable docility, 
followed, because it was the ‘political’ thing to 
do ‘Secular’ came to be enshrined ın the 
Constitution, bur remained an empty, meaningless 
word only It did not become an article of 
moral and intellectual conviction and 
commitment . The essential oneness of all belief, 
a noble thought, enshrined as an integer of 
Vedantic concept and m turn, repeatedly 
through the centuries, espoused by great Indian 
saints, by the Sufi giants and by Kabir and 
Guru Nanak and others 1s rooted in the 
foundations of faith Only the devout and the 
faithful have the understanding and the 
compassion and the courage to accept all. 

Only they can be ‘secular’ Not those who 
come to ‘secularism’ as a political convenience, 
as an extended corollary of the arid doctrines 
of Marx and prostitute it for petty electoral 
gains 

Arvind Ghosh, (Sri Aurobindo), writing ın 
the Bande Mataram of 16 March, 1908, has in 
parts said : ‘The movements of the 19th century 
in India were European movements, they 
were coloured with the hues of the West 
Instead of seeking for strength ın the spirit, 
they adopted the machinery and motives of 
Europe . What was true and eternal in the 
past was likened to what was false or transitory, 
and the nation was in danger of losing its soul 
by an ınsensate surrender to the aberrations of 
European materialism . When man is free 1n 
spirit, all other freedom is at his command ... 
when he is liberated of delusion, he perceives 
the divine equality of the world which fulfils ret 
itself through love and justice, and this rae 
perception transfuses itself into the law of 
government and society When he has 
perceived this divine equality, he 1s brother to 
the whole world  ' 


He continues: *It has been said that 
democracy 1s based on the rights of man; it 
has been replied that ıt should rather take its 
stand on the duties of man, but both rights and 
duties are European ideas Dharma is the 
Indian conception 1n which rights and duties 
lose the artificial antagonism created by a view 
of the world which makes selfishness the root 
of action, and regain their deep and eternal 
unity Dharma is the basis of democracy 
which Asia must recognise, for ın this lies the 
distinction between the soul of Asia and the 
soul of Europe ' 47 


Jaswant Singh 
New Delhi 
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Steel spells progress and 
are vital to India’s continued economic 
progress 


DASTURCO designs plants that moke 
and shape steel Plants large and small 
to produce steel of diverse types - using 
Indian raw materials with Indian know- 
how - tailored to suit individual 
requirements, 


Pioneer in self-reliance in steel plant 
engineering in India, DASTURCO is in tne 
forefront of steel plant design and 
technology 


DASTURCO is consultant to the 
Government of India for D Integrated 
Steel Plant, Visakhapatnam O Special 
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Pradesh — of Sponge Iron India Limited, 
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detailed engineering services i 
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it is providing engineering services in . 
specified plant areas for the expansion 
of the SIDOR steel plant at Matanzas. 
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| E “moulding our varied resources — human, 


natural, technological — for the 





common good. 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process... which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation ts Const: 
antly infused with fresh dynamism ., and 
Our resources are utilised to the optimum, 
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Statement made by 


Ladies and gentlemen, 


I am happy to welcome you to the 
forty-second annual general meeting 
of the company 


When we met last vear, Irefe 

to the ongomg work steppage at 
our factories in Calcutta The finan- 
cial result for the year bears the 
scars of production loss which 
lasted for nearly nine months during 
the year The directors have accor- 
dingly concluded that dividend may 
be paid this year only on preference 
shares. This ısın keeping with the 
conservative financial policy that 
the company has been traditionally 
following. 


You will recall that profit for the 
preceding year was the highest 
made by the company ın any year 
since its inception. The set-back 
due to disruption at Calcutta is 
therefore specially disappointing 
It is also tragic that so much loss 
and distress should have been 
caused at Calcutta to such a large 
number of people, to the company, 
and to national economy. But this 
is perhaps unavordable in a situ- 
ation where the interests of ındı- 
vidual workers are subordinated to 
those of people who claim to lead 
them We can only hope efficien- 
cies will enable the workers as well 
as the company torecoup some of 
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“We should, on the national plane, 

adopt a dynamic, unrepressed outlook 

which will help in a guick translation 

of opportunities into actual growth.” | 


“Prices do not go up just because there 
is more money around, they go up if 
there is money, but not enough goods 


produced to buy." 


the losses The prevailing climate 
unfortunately is not yet conducive 
to optimum productivity; the 
problem 1s further confounded by 
a chaotic power supply situation in 
Calcutta, and mounting shortage of 
basic materials, The situation 1s 
particularly bad in respect of the 
sewing machine factory, an enter- 
prise which has been a chronically 
sick unit The operations of the 
enterprise had improved somewhat 
as a result of massive management 
effort, but the recent work stoppage 
has set it back by several years We 
are making efforts to regain the lost 
ground but I should be frank and 
say that a total new look and 
approach, and maturity and 
unstmted co-aperation from the 
workforce leaderslüp wall be the key 
to any turning of the tide in this 
enterprise. 
fuel 


The injection - equipment 


. plant at Hyderabad is progressing 


according to plan. Diversification 
into this knowledge and capital in- 
tensive industry is the right direc- 
tion for the company to take. 


Operations of our company can- 
not be viewed in isolation from the 
environment. An enterprise 1s a 
part of a larger microcosm, and 
enterprise operations depend on the 
national and economic environment 
surrounding it. There has been 


Dr Charat Ram, Chairman, The Jay Engineering Works Ltd., at the 
Forty-Second Annual Geueral Meeting at New Delhi on September 7, 1979. 


cause for concern in this regard. An 
indicator of the malaise, and one 
which affects us dnectly, is the vag- 
aries of electric power supply ın 
Caleutta Plants cannot be run with 
any modicum of efficiency 1f power 
supply 1s erratic and uncertain every 
hour of the day This aggravates 
problems of industrial harmony as 
workers become idle The ali-per- 
vading effect of this ıs 1ndeed much 
more serious than is. generally per- 
ceived 


And what ıs the caus2 of this 
situation? The fact 1s that power 
generation enterprises are not able 
to generate power according to 
acceptable s'andards of plant capa- 
cities Shortfalls are triggered, some- 
times by the operators, at others by 
maintenance staff, and yet at other 
times by the executive staff. Far be 
it from me to denigrate democrat- 
sim in industrial operations, but I 
submit that it is à. moot point as to 
where a line should be drawn bet- 
ween democratic protest and anti- 
Society permissiveness in conduct, 
It ıs also 1mportant to assess the 
price a nation can afford to pay for 
the type of conduct that society 1s 
now forced to accept from an aggre- 
ssive minority. Indeed, the price 
that the nation ıs having to pay 1s 
much beyond its capacity to pay 


I mentioned power as an example of 
a phenomenon. Other sectors of 
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production and public services are 
also held to ransom by various 
ranks of employees at all levels, 
whether 1t be industrial undertak- 
ings, the railways, banks or insur- 
ance A situation has now developed 
that whoever can organise a pressure 
group anywhere, finds ıt possible to 
hold the nation to ransom The 
field goes on expanding as one 
organ of the State vies with the 
other to demonstrate its. Jıberalısm, 
not counting the cost of this permi- 
sive management style We seem to 
be living on borrowed time 


Proposals are being made to extend 
statutory safeguards to personnel 
not piesently covered by industrial 
relations laws, so that performance 
and loyalty to the enterprise may 
not remaim the basic criteria for 
keeping their jobs. It is somehow 
assumed that there are two adver- 
sary groups, namely, the enterprise 
and the workforce It ıs also 
assumed that it 1s the enterprise that 
pays, and the employees who 
benefit by such payment. This 1s 
indeed not true, because the pay- 
mastei is not the employing enter- 
prise, but ultimately the large body 
of consumers of goods and services 
This 1ncludes not only the affluent, 
but, far more than that, the common 
run of men usıng mass-produced 
goods and public services, not exclu- 
ding the very people who may be 
beneficiaries ın any single industrial 
relations transaction. On a macro 
scale therefore the pay-masters and 
the recipients are the same aggre- 
gate groups, but, distortion İs 
caused by the fact that some sub- 
groups are better organised - and 
more vocal than the others, with the 


result that the strong get the spoils ' 


and the weaker unorganised groups 
pay the price. The winnings of trade 
unions are not therefole a gain over 
the enterprise but over a disadvan- 
taged counterpart, be he an indus- 


r 


trial worker, or a government 
employee, a small shareholder, or a 
farmer. 


Our country has immense potential 
and opportunity. I submit. that it 
IS time that we should on the 
national plane, adopt a dynamic, 
unrepressed outlook which will help 
ın quick translation of the opportu- 
nity into actual growth What ıs 
needed 1s a new positive outlook 
geared to economic expansion in 
place of a narrow outlook which 
results in stagnation or even con- 
tractionin the name of doctrines 
bearing noble name-tags 


The present growth rate ts small 
enough by any standards Even that 
is being eroded by inflation. which 
has already reached two-digit pro- 
portions—and the upswing conti- 
nues Prices of basic industrial mate- 
rials lıke pig 1ron and steel, coal, 
fuel oi] and others are going up at 
an alarming rate Expansion of 
money supply has been blamed for 
inflation This is only partially cor- 
rect Prices do not go up just be- 
cause there 1 more money around, 
they go up 1f there is money, but 
not enough goods produced to buy. 
The basic cau$e'in my view ıs not 
larger money supply, ‘but inadequate 
supply of goods. Indeed, per capita 
consumption of everything in India 
1s so low that to attempt to control 
inflation simply by reducing money 
supply is practically like saying that 
people should go without necessities 
so that demand pressures would be 
low and those responsible for pro- 
duction lags will be able to live in 
peace The other alternative, in the 
shape of the much-vaunted public 
distribution system beggars the 
question equally. A distribution 
system, however good, whether 
public or private, cannot -step up 
supplies, it can only shuffle around 
the supplies of available goods—and 


also the shortfalls A genuime solu- 
tion can only be found ın ever- 
increasing production and it 1s neces- 
sary for this end that all our national 
resources be mobilised fully instead 
of being placed in doctrinaire and 
administrative straight-Jackets 


It ıs immaterial whether an enter- 
prise 1s owned by the State or by 
the people, in either case 1t employs 
money and savings and the enter- 
prise management 1s responsible for 
giving adequate return on invest- 
ment to those whose money has been 
entrusted to their care We often 
talk of ‘social obligation’ I feel that 
the concept of return on-investment 
would best express the whole gamut 
of factors that go under that omni- 
bus nomenclature It means that re- 
sources are not squandered, that 
prices are commensurate with the 
value of goods and services offered, 
that employees and tradesmen are 
adequately remunerated so that the 
best of them find 1t worth their while 
to work for the enterprise, that the 
enterprise is considerate to the com- 
munity ın which it operates, and 
above all that ıt generates enough 
surplus to be able to keep and 
attract more funds for its growth 
Good corporate citizenship therefore 
means that resources entrusted to 
the enterprise grow rather than get 
eroded, and it 1s the prime responsi- 
bility of all management groups, 
viz , the government, the enterprise 
and the labour, to discharge this 
paramount obligation 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am grateful 
to you for listening to me patiently 
and hope that I have succeeded in 
conveying to you some of my ideas 
which are relevant to the national 
environment 1n which our company 
operates 


NOTE This does nof purport to be a report 
of the proceedings of the Annual General 
Meetings 


THE JAY ENGINEERING WORKS LIMITED 
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a, PRESENTING AN ECONOMYS 
AND OURS 


From fertilizers to industrial chemicals our growth shows on the 
economy 
For, to a growing agrıcultüralsbased economy | ke India’s, our role is 
significant 
Every year we produce more fertilizers for the farmers and bring to 
them newer, better methods of cultivation 
For thé industries, we manufacture vital basic raw materials An- -> 
hydrous ammonia, Argon gas, Ammonium nitrate. in increasing 
bulk quantities 
All to keep the country’s production growing, in agricultural and 
industrial fronts to help create total self-sufficiency « «save 
valuable foreign exchange, 
Ever since our inception İn 1951, our endeavour 
has helped achieve 
Qur growth 
And that of the nation, 
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way 
But Escorts does. 
That's because Escorts 
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become a discipline with them, 


That of sharing And of 
interdependence 


} A belief that has led to 
growth and development in the 
small scale sector 


Today, 70% of the 
components of all major 
Escorts products are made by 
over 2000 ancillary suppliers 
from all over the country—-the 
Company having provided 
technical as well as financial 
assistance when needed 


This has helped the small 
scale sector to mass-produce 
and specialise, with many of 
these manufacturers even 
exporlıng quality components 
to industrialised countries 


This policy of ‘interdependence’ 
“is paying off in a big way 
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economic concept of business. 

but it 1s broadening the industrial 
base of the nation ın the 

transfer of technology and « 
professional management 


And now, when Escorts looks 
at the encouragement it has 
given to its fellow countrymen ın 
the small scale sector, it only 
deepens the Company's deter- 
mined belief that a job ‘half done’ 
this way ıs a job well done 


Indeed, in whatever Escorts 
does, it remains committed in ^ 
continuing its role of leadersnip 
—in full co-operation with 
national needs 

It has been a company steered 
by one guiding spirit all 
through the years 


The spirit of Enterprise, 
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journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every 
iade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a singie 
‘oblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions 
pinions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, irom 
irvodaya to communist to independent: And the non-political 


specialist too, has voiced his views In this way it 
been possible to answer a real need of today, to gat 
fhe facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peo 
arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cultu 
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he problem 


EVERYONE has his own very personal theory about the results which are likely 
to follow the mid-term poll. However, apart from a few political activists who 
are busy forecasting ‘waves’, ‘landslides’, and ‘thumping majorities’, the profes- 
sional and amateur analysts seem to agree that the result will be indecisive 
ae ae governments of some sort or another will take over the governance 
of India. 


Naturally, there is widespread despair about this prospect. An unstable 
government of India is assumed as inevitable in a coalition situation. The 
recent example of the Janata Party is advanced to prove what malfunctioning 
we will have to get used to. No attempt is made at the level of political par- 
ties to understand the profound interlocked crises we are passing through, 
crises which demand a fundamental review of many elements of the Nehruvian 
consensus which no longer works. Another federal consensus has to be ham- 
mered out and we are unable to locate the political courage and integrity 
needed to begin the process. To put 1t differently, our political life 1s m the 
hands of uncertain power seekers content to mouth the slogans of yesterday 
which make no sense today. 

Admittedly, every effort to cut a path out of our present suffocation, 
political and economic, will be denounced by one or other entrenched interest. 
Admittedly, the character assassinators will busy themselves to spin out yarns 
about conspiracies and betrayals. Admittedly, a great deal of confusion will be 
released by the effort to think and re-think our problems and panaceas. But 
the job has to be done — and soon There is danger of a total political and 


^x 


economic breakdown if we do not. As an initial step, we have to understand 
our condition in terms which are based on the developing realities, harsh as 
they are, and not on our pre-conceived notions. 


The India we are talking about today has the political capacity, the eco- 
nomic muscle, and the social conscience to learn many lessons from our frac- 
tured politics, First, there ıs no continental future in authoritarian remedies, 
we are too complex and too sensitive to the diktats of Delhi. Second, the 
democratic system we have given ourselves needs new structuring and the kind 
of inputs that only Indian realıty can provide Third, while it 15 true that the 
inequalities 1nherent in the Indian)social structure cannot be dissolved at the 
stroke of a hammer or sickle, a carefully coordinated, time-bound assault on 
poverty can no longer be postponed for one reason or another. Fourth, India 
1s poised for a major economic break-through, but it 1s frozen by a jungle of 
policies which need urgent evaluation, correction and synchronisation for the 
maximum productivity and advance. And, fifth, the political establishment 
has to make a parallel effort to evolve a new national consensus to replace the 
existing consensus which has served its purpose. 


The mid-term poll, brought about by a terrible decline in political mora- 
lity, may well restore political dynamics and give us the chance to restructure 
our continental politics and economics. We have' been drifting dangerously 
since the start of this decade. We must halt it and set our sights on goals which 
will involve the energy and creativity of our peoples. Our fractured politics, 
in this context, assume immense importance. 
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Delivering the goods 


RAJNI 


KOTHARI 


IN one respect the intervention by 
the President ın August 1979 can 
be compared to the ımposıtıon of 
the Emergency ın June 1975 though 
only ın one respect, namely, the 
disruption of the political process. 
The fact that in one case the Presi- 
dent was forced to act by the Prime 
Minister while, ın another, the 


President himself used the discomfi- 
ture of a Prime Manister who was 
unable to continue in office on his 
own, 1s less important than the fact 
that in both cases the political pro- 
cess was ın effect disrupted 


Also, the fact thatin both cases 
the principal beneficiary of the step- 


ping down of the respective Prime 
Mınıster would have been Jagjıvan 
Ram is more incidental than ger- 
mane to the main issue at stake 
which was to enable the political 
process to resolve the crisis at hand 
by bringing forth a. new alignment 
of forces. While the fact that 
Jagııvan Ram ıs a leader of the 
scheduled castes 1s by no means 
insignificant—it is likely to be a 
major factor in the coming elec- 
tion -ıt 1s far more important to 
stress the wider political process 
which was disrupted ın both in- 
stances 


I, 1975, ıf Mrs Gandhi had 
accepted the court verdict and 
allowed a free vote 1n the Congress 
Parliamentary Party, either Jagjıvan 
RamorY B Chavan would have 
emerged as the leader of the party, 
more likely the former than the 
latter, and this would in turn have 
given rise to the beginning of a pro- 
cess of political realignment The 
new alignment would have emerged 
out of the diverse elements within 
the dominant Congress Party which 
was fast losing its cohesion as well 
as the various opposition parties 
which alfhough they were sought to 
be mobilized under one umbrella 
under the leadership of Jayaprakash 
Narayan and against Mrs Gandhi's 
government, also represented a 
diversity of social interests. 


The process would have crystal- 
lized in the next election. and con- 
tinued thereafter. The imposition 
of the Emergency disrupted this 
process, led to a polarization based 
on a completely new and extraneous 
issue (the Emergency) and produced 
the Janata combination which was 
more a contingent formation than a 
result of a genuine political realign- 
ment representing a coalition of 
social interests. 


Events conspired to produce a 
not too dissimilar scenario in 1979 
despite a considerably changed 
political situation since 1975. The 
split ın the Janata Party—for long 
kept in abeyance through the 1nces- 
sant activities of ‘peace-makers’ but 
which at last came to pass—and the 
exit of Morarı Desai from the 
arena of power provided an oppor- 
tunıty for initiating a process of 


realignment, once again based on 
diverse elements within the domi- 
nant Janata Party and the wide 
array of opposition forces including 
the various fragments of the Con- 
gress, the breakaway Janata (S) 
and the new consolidations that had 
emerged at the regional level and 
on the Left A government led by 
Jagjivan Ram at this juncture 
would have provided a period of 
stable interregnum for the political 
process to work its way through the 
natural interplay of diverse forces, 
a process that could then have 
crystallized ın the ensuing parlıa- 
mentary election and thereafter. 


The intervention by the President! 
has, like the imposition of the 
Emergency in 1975, disrupted this 
process and ushered us into an 
election for which no party 1s really 
prepared and which 1s likely to 
force them into opportunistic 
alliances and adjustments, and false 
public stances based on rather 
irrelevant issues In the process, 
the real 1ssues facing the people are 
likely to be the first casualty Also, 
the intensity of the struggle for 
power and the translation and per- 
meation of this ınto the social arena 
can produce an acrimonious elec- 
toral process leading to public 
disorder and violence. 


H.a said this, ıt js necessary 
to come to grips with. the. situation 
created by the election? An elec- 
tion, however untimely and engin- 
eered by whatever juxtaposition of 
motives and perceptions, provides a 
moment of choice as well as a 
moment for reflection on the broa- 
der issues facing the nation. This 1s 
not the time for casting aspersions 


1 This author had warned against the 
likelihood of such intervention ın a public 
meeting organised by George Verghese at 
the Gandhı Peace Foundation on 19th 
July, 1979 The warning was reported by 
the press on the following day and the 
very next day a spokesman of Rashtrapatı 
Bhavan denied any such intention on the 
part of the President 


2 Very strictly speaking, it 1s possible 
to argue that lacking a clear declaration of 
Intent to support the Janata Party in 
Parliament by another party or parties as 
was provided by Mrs Gandhi to Charan 
Singh earlier—only to be revoked later 
revealing the unreliability and potentially 
treacherous nature of such undertakings— 


or indulging ın loose talk like 
impeachment of the President or 
hurling charges that this or that 
leader will ‘walk over to Mrs 
Gandhi’s camp Understandably, 
tempers are high and such state- 
ments are made ın the heat of the 
moment But it is necessary for 
various leaders committed to the 
democratic path to collect thems- 
elves and deal with the basic chal- 
lenge posed by the election. 


1, coming election poses a far 
greater challenge to our intelligence 
as citizens than any earlier election, 
partly because the issues that separ- 
ate most of the parties are not clear 
and partly because, more than in 
any earlier election, the conduct and 
outcome of the coming election may 
affect the prospects and even survival 
of the democratic system Socially, 
itis likely to be an election that 
will greatly hasten the crystalliza- 
tion of basic conflicts over the dis- 
tribution of power among various 
caste groups and across the rural- 
urban continuum The challenge 
that the election poses is thus a 
basic one: how to utilize ıt as an 
instrument of political realignment 
that has been thwarted for so long 
now, and make such realignment 
produce a new framework of con- 
Sensus : 


For this to happen, it is necessary 
to grasp the precise nature of the 
problem we face and to base analy- 
sis and likely interventions by 
responsible political and intellec- 
tual elements on the basis of this 
understanding I do not intend in 
this article to go into the deeper 
issues of system transformation or 
into the framework of alternative 
policies designed to generate a new 
approach to socio-economic deve- 
lopment conducive to the needs of 


the President hada ‘right’ not to accept 
Jagyvan Ram's claim of proving his 
majority in Parliament and providing proof 
thereof to the President in a day or two I 
do not find this argument politically con- 
vincing Whether ıt has any locus standi 
1n constitutional law is likely to be a matter 
of intense debate ın the months and years 
tocome My own criticism. of the Presi- 
dent's aclion 1s based less on constitutional 
grounds and more on the fact that 1t did 
not allow the polttical process to find its 
own solution to the situation created by 
the split 1n the Janata Party 
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the large majority of our people.3 
While this should mdeed be the 
main agenda of a national debate, 
unfortunately at the present moment 
we are forced to deal with the crisis 
in the political process itself for, 
without restoring a measure of pro- 
ficiency and predictability to it, it 
is not possible to attend to the larger 
tasks of structural change and eco- 
nomic transformation facing the 
country. This 1s by no means to 
underrate the importance of the 
latter but rather to state the obvious, 
namely, that without a viable frame- 
work of governance it is not possible 
to mount the necessary policy 
initiatives needed for economic and 
social betterment. 


j genesis of the crisis in the 
political system can be traced back 
to the 1967 election, itself a culmi- 
nation ofthe changesin the com- 
position and social base of the rul- 
ing elite which began in the 1962 
election (followed soon by the deb- 
acle in the war with China which 
shook Nehru’s unique position in 
our complex continental demo- 
cracy). The 1967 election is 1mpor- 
tantin many ways It was the first 
election to be held after Nehru's 
death. It was the first election in 
which the accumulated resentment 
against the Congress was openly 
and widely expressed It was an 
election that was considered socially 
significant by a large mass of the 
Indian voters, and especially the 
rural voters, when the lower castes 
began to assert themselves and to 
shake loose of the stranglehold of 
‘vote banks’. 


By the tıme this election took 
place, the government, the Congress 
Party andits leaders ceased to be 
objects of deference and came in for 
virulent criticism, resentment and 
ridicule. Also, by this time intra- 


3. Ihave done this in various issues of 
Seminar over the last several years and in 
my Democratic Polity and Social Change 
in India Crisis and Opportunity, New 
Delhi. Allied Publishers, 1976 See also 
‘Integration and Performance, Two Pivots 
of India’s Model of Nation-Building’ in 
my (edited) State and Nation Building A 
Thnd World Perspective, New Delhi 
Allied Publishers, 1976 


4 See the series of five articles, ‘Voting 
in India’, by members of the staff of the 


caste and inter-caste conflicts had 
decisively entered the electoral field 
and various caste groups began to 
find politics as the proper arena for 
their own struggle for power and 
for challenging age-old hierarchies 
and hegemonies, 


S nce 1967 these phenomena have 
gained in strength, making the 
democratic process a vehicle for the 
struggle for power not Just between 
parties and factional alignments but 
also between established, ascendant 
and deprived communities. The two 
processes have converged into a stru- 
ggle between the status quo and the 
forces of change. Elections in India 
had always been looked upon by a 
majority of the people as an instru- 
ment of change; even in its heyday 
the Congress did not manage to get 
a majority of votes. Since 1967, 
however, the desire for change has 
become a more conscious process, 
politics 1s consciously perceived to 
be its principal vehicle, and the net 
result has been an electoral expres- 
slon of discontent and disapproval 
of those seen to represent the status 
quo (anti-Congressism in 1967, anti- 
establishment — ie,, agaimst the 
Congress ‘bosses’ and the ‘Grand 


Alhance' — in 1971, anti-Emer- 
gency 1n 1977). 
Underlying such a desire for 


change at the political level was a 
basic shift in social alignments 
which heralded the end of one sys- 
tem of power arrangements and the 
need for forging another which was 
sensitive to the shift. The *Congress 
System' which had provided the 
country with almost twenty years of 
steady and on the whole purposive 
governance had been based on a 
particular social equilibrium which 
began to become unworkable by 
1967. The Congress Party, heir to 
the national movement and its 
diffuse mobilization of support 
among myriad social groups in rural 
and urban areas and hence enjoying 
widespread legitimacy, consolidated 
its power base through legislative 
measures and local power arrange- 
ments which were worked out by 
regional bosses who were given a 


Centre for the Study of Developing Socie- 
ties, published ın Economic and Political 
pee, Annual Number, 6 (3-5), January 
197], 


free hand by the national leadership 
ın fashioning the electoral machine. 
By abolishing Zamindarı and pro- 
viding certain tenancy rights and 
ceilings on land ownership, it acqui- 
red a solid rural base by linking 
itself with the middle and lower 
middle castes of peasant proprie- 
tors, large tenants and sharecrop- 
pers and even some small farmers 
who happened to belong to these 
castes, 


To this support base of upper 
and middle peasantry was added a 


_large mass of otherwise deprived 


communities — the scheduled castes 

and tribes, the minorities and sec- 
tions of the rural poor coming from 
backward castes — through imagi- 
native measures like job reserva- 
tions, special constituencies, quotas 
of election tickets, and coopted 
membership in local party commit- 
tees, thus producing a massive con- 
solidation of rural power, without 
however upsetting local patterns of 
dominance and dependence Almost 
the same approach had been adop- 
ted ın the urban areas where pro- 
gressive labour legislation enabled 
the Congress to build allegiances 
among sections of the working class 
while still permittmg the educated 
upper and middle caste professionals 
to control the party machine. 


Sach a system of power arrange- 
ment could not last for Jong, espe- 
cially as ıt was based on a political 
process that was open and compe- 
titive and hence inherently dynamic 
and dialectical. The dialectic emer- 
ged out of the situation that made 
a framework of dominance depend 
not only on voluntary acceptance of 
it by the dependent strata within the 
caste hierarchy but also ona per- 
manent state of deprivation for 
them. The consolidation of the 
power base of the mıddle-caste 
peasantry thwarted any further land 
reforms, led either to eviction from 
land of smaller tenants coming from 
lower peasant castes or left them 
with small landholdings that could 
not any longer be supplemented by 
share-cropping. 


What was worse, the rapid acqui- 
sition of economic and political 
power by the peasant proprietor 
castes — a process hastened by the 
green revolution — made them 


headstrong and led them to exercise 
it 1n a manner that was contrary 
to the ‘accommodative’ stance of the 
higher level Congress leadership 
This undermined the national 
consensus ın local settings ın which 
the lower castes became resentful 
and lost patience with the Congress 
leadership which had in any case 
not implemented either the long 
promised land reforms or the 
various plan programmes that were 
meant to generate employment in 
the rural areas. 


By 1967 these caste groups saw a 
close relationship between the local 
structure of dominance and Con- 
gress rule at higher levels and 
translated their despair with the 
former into a challenge to the latter. 
The beneficiaries of this protest vote 
ranged all the way from the Swa- 
tantra Party to the SSP, the splinter 
Congress parties and the various 
regional, tribal and lower caste 
parties. The focus of this vote was 
discontent with the performance of 
the Congress at one level and an 
all-encompassing antı-Congressısm 
at another level. Not only was the 
Congress Party badly mauled in 
more than half the States where ıt 
lost power Far more important 
was the fact that the political system 
that 1t had nurtured and which was 
based on a close correspondence 
between 1ts political power and its 
social base was forever shaken, so 
that while ıt managed to retain a 
majority in the Lok Sabha, this was 
no longer based on any recogniza- 
ble system of power arrangements 
that related the ‘base’ and the 
‘superstructure’ Indeed, 1967 repre- 
sented a basic discontinuity ın both 
the social arrangement underlying 
political power and the factional 
balance on which the dominance of 
the Congress Party was based. 


VM then, in a basic sense the 
Indian polity has been adrift, But 
the reasons for this arefor the long 
run positive rather than negative. 
At one level, that of the voting 
process, there has taken place a 
liberation from the erstwhile pattern 
ofcommitment to primordial ties 
and patron-client allegiances, the 
main reason for this being an 
awareness of diversity of interests 
and a felt capacity to translate these 
into political acts — in short, a 


conception of political rights? At 
the level of power alignments and 
the party system too there took 
place some dramatic changes, both 
in the style of politics and in the 
content of political platforms that 
was sought to be put across The style 
was more distinctly 1deological, the 
content more distinctly economic 


This was the ‘new politics’ repre- 
sented by the breakaway faction of 
the Congress — soon to be called 
the ‘new’ Congress — which was 
smartly manouvred and boldly con- 
ceived by Indira Gandhı It was a 
new Indira Gandhi too, struggling to 
come into her own for a long tıme 
(almost ever since she reigned but 
not ruled the Congress as party 
president) but hamstrung for so long 
by the corporate leadership that had 
been created and left behind by her 
father. 


I. IS necessary to take cognizance 
of Indira Gandhi as a. political phe- 
nomenon if one 1s to understand the 
contrary pulls of India’s political 
culture and come to grips with the 
present crisis in the political system. 
Perceiving the mood of the people 
better than the leadership of the old 
Congress did and capturing that 
mood for her own personal political 
ascendancy, Mrs Gandhi turned the 
oppositional and anti-establishment 
sentiment that was till then directed 
against the Congress in. her favour 
by herself becoming a symbol of 
defiance and by projecting herself 
as a champion of the poor At the 
same time by capturıng the Congress 
by leading the majority faction ın it 
and layıng claim to her father's 
legacy, she was able to establish con- 
tinuity and enlist the support of the 
upper castes ın the rural and urban 
areas, and of big business. 


She was able to do this by basing 
her appeal on an undefined genre of 
radicalism grounded ına purposely 
diffuse populist rhetoric (a la garbi 
hatao) and dramatic overtures to 
‘socialism’ (a la bank nationalıza- 
tion), by making socially deprived 
but politically significant groups 
(Harıjans on the one hand and Mus- 
lims on the other) to identify with 


5. For a detailed analysis, see D L Seth, 
‘Politics of Caste Conflict’, Seminar, 233, 
January 1979, 


her, and at the same time by stres- 
sing the need for determined leader- 
ship and strong central authority 
through the exercise of State power. 
In retrospect it appears that it is 
only on the last of these that she 
concentrated her effort, the rest re- 
mained largely at the level of rhe- 
toric and gimmickry She systematı- 
cally undermined the authority of 
many of her own colleagues at 
national and State levels, suppressed 
mass revolts as expressed in events 
like the railway strike and the Telen- 
gana movement for autonomy, im- 
posed her own will on the federal 
structure and projected a big power 
ımage of India in. the subcontinent 
and in the international arena, 
Through these steps plus the rhe- 
toric, she succeeded ına very short 
time ın establishing herself as at 
once the Protector of the masses, 
the Ally of industry and big busı- 
ness, and the natural Leader of large 
sections of the urban middle class 
hankering for a strong display of 
central authority and on the whole 
sceptıcal of democratic and decent- 
ralised politics, 


T.. resulting mix of populism, 
personalised authority and national 
self-aggrandizement provided in. the 
person of Mrs Gandhi, a ‘modern’ 
leader that transcended the incipient 
factionalism of party politics, was 
able to use modern. communication 
media to great effect in evoking feel- 
ings of loyalty and gratitude ın 
socially deprived groups, and symbo- 
lısed the chauvinist urges — and the 
vested interests — of an insecure 
urban middle class that felt power- 
less before the gradual unfoldment 
of the democratic political process 
and found in this leader someone 
they could readily identify with. 


In this mix lay the ‘charisma’ of 
Indira Gandhi It wasa charisma 
that built on the one hand on the 
failure of the Congress System to 
shift the social base of its power in 
the face of the politicisation of the 
lower rungs of the social hierarchy 
and, on the o.her hand, on the 
demonstrated ıncapacıty of opposı- 
tion fronts to provide a viable and 
radical alternative that could chan- 
nelse the new awareness at the 
lower rungs of society It was built 
on a situation of a widening chasm 
between popular aspirations and 
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elite performance, through the pro- 
muse of radical change, and through 
endowing one individual with the 
power to bridge the chasm and re- 
deem the pledge 


“a 


İ, was a typically Bonapartist 
appeal — saviour of the down-trod- 
den and idol of the privileged, a 
veritable Guardian Angel that 
appeared to fill ayawnıng vacuum 
in the body politic as well as in. the 
national psyche Unfortunately for 
the nation, Indira Gandhı proved a 
flop when 1t came to delivering the 
goods She failed on two crucial 
fronts First, while she could ride 
on the storm, she could not channe- 
hse it In the 1971 and 1972 elec- 
tions her party fuither legitimized 
the populist and oppositional senti- 
ments that had swept the people 
since 1967 but was unable to enlist 
them for structural change when it 
came to power despite unpreceden- 
ted electoral majorities Soon there- 
after the popular unrest found ex- 
‘pression in yet another wave of 
agitations and direct action 


Second, Indira Gandhi and her 
government showed no capacity to 
perform. This was her biggest 
failure. The only way of dealing 
with. populıst revolts, and the revolt 
of vocal urban sections like the 
students and the teachers, was to 
provide proof of performance, to 
back up radical rhetoric by con- 
crete measures This was not to be 
Indira Gandhi and the radicals who 
backed her had lıttle understanding 
of the processes through which a 
complex political-bureaucratic ap- 
paratus spawning a large and 
diverse polity could be made to deli- 
ver the goods as had been the case 
under her father 


This called for a process of coalı- 
ton-makıng and shared consensus 
that were infact undermined by an 
arbitrary and arrogant use of power, 
replacement of State leaders with a 
political base by sycophants, virtual 
destruction of the party apparatus 
and the federal and local structures 
of governance, and a paranoid dıs- 
regard of basic norms and a flagrant 
violation. of not only the rules of 
the game but also ordinary legalities 
and proprieties as has now been re- 
vealed by a whole series of inquiry 
commissions. Corruption became 


rampant, public office was used for 
personal and family ends, adminis- 
tration got hamstrung by all kinds 
of unreasonable demands emanating 
from the Prime Minister's own office 
and household, and while all this was 
going on, the economy stagnated, 
the prices began to rise and basic 
supplies dwindled as black  mar- 
keters had a field day, and the con- 
dition of the people deteriorated 9 


| hen populist rhetoric is not 
backed by concrete measures and 
leads to further aggravation of mass 
unrest, the only recourse left 1s to 
the coercive power of the State and 
an increasing use of techniques of 
repression and terror The resulting 
‘authoritarianism’ asa political style 
and a form of management of 
power, which incidentally emerged 
Jong before the Emergency and 
found its full expression ın it, was an 
answer to two basic factors — the 
inability of the regime to strike 
social roots, and its ımcapacıty to 
perform on the economic front 


6 To the exient there was evidence of 
dynamism and skill 1n the period between 
1969 and 1973-74, the credit should go 
almost entirely to the team of dynamic 
advisers ın those years and the detailed 
thinking and leg-work done in the Prime 
Minister's Se.retariat  Thisis true of all 
majo: acts of daring and consequence, 
ranging from the Bangalore Session of the 
AICC ın 1969 to the war ın Bangla Desh 
ın 1971 M.s Gandhi has often been 
credited with being a clever and astute 
politician, willing to take risks and capable 
of dealing with challenging situations The 
fact of the matter ıs that she ıs a rather 
poor poltuctan, hay more often than not 
faltered when it came to the choice of 
strategy or allies or even the much talked 
of ‘timing’ of events Once the earlier team 
was eased out—ın course of time even her 
leading supporte s ın the Congress party 
who had built a powerful image for her 
had to leave—the skills disappeared too 
and there took place a gradual şsrınkage 
of her support base both ın the govern- 
ment and in the party The result has been 
a steady erosion, a process that has con- 
tinued since the 1977 election, with her 
lo ıng some of the best people that were 
sull left with her, both ın the North and tn 
the South All she 1s left now with are 
either sychophants, men without any base 
of their own, or mercenaries waose only 
capacity lies ın organizing further mercen- 
aries As for those who are now returning 
to her court, most of them are discredited 
politi.1ans who have no base of their own 
and themselves know that they can never 
get elected except by joining the *band- 
wagon’ (which again may turn out to be an 
illusion). 


"Unfortunately, the deeper catise§ 
of the failure of Mrs Gandhi as a 
politician and of the Emergency as 
a regime form were not understood 
by the new inheritor of power, t e 
Janata Party. As in the case of 
Indira Gandhi’s party in 1971, the 
Janata Party too rose to power by 
riding on a wave of protest and 
anger, this time against the Emer- 
gency regime. Like her, the leader- 
ship of the Janata too failed to re- 
cognıze the basic forces that had 
hurled them, like her, to the pin 
nacle of power The enormous polı- 
ticisation of the rural and urban 
poor, especially in the lower rungs 
of the social hieraichy, had gener- 
ated forces that led to the collapse 
of the Congress System and called 
for a fundamental realignment of 
ınterests into a new structure of 
power — from the base of the polity 
upwards, and at the baseitself In 
point of fact, these forces have 
acquired a new vigour. and sense of 
power, both because of the lifting 
of the Emergency and its repressive 
machine and because of the part 
they had played in overthrowing it 
and in bringing the Janata to 
power. 


ty Janata leadership’s ınterpreta- 
tion of their triumph as a ‘victory 
against authoritarianism’ ın the 
narrow liberal sense in fact missed 
the whole point of the 1977 election 
(despite contmuous warnings by 
some intellectuals ,;who, while they 
had stood against the Emergency, 
had drawn quite different lessons 
from ıt than the Janata leadership) 
In fact, the terms 'end of author- 
itarianism’ and ‘restoration Of 
democracy’ seem to have meant 
different things to the Janata than to 
the Janata Party To the latter they 
connote western-style liberal values 
of personal freedom and freedom of 
expression, to the former they con- 
note that plus a lot more They 
connote economic and social rights 
as well as political rights, mvolvmg 
major restructuring of power rela- 
tions 1n which the lower tiers of the 
polıty and the lower rungs ofthe 
Society acquire a share in power and 
decision-making. 


The failure of the Janata Party 
was not to understand this basic 
fact, not to shift the locus of power 
and the institutional framework of 


democracy to lower levels of the 
polıty and thus allow the social 
conflicts to be politically articulated 
and resolved. Lacking this, the 
entrenched interests continued to 
dominate at the local level, got 
sanctions for their power from 
some higher-ups and from the 
repressive arm of government and 
when faced by a challenge, ruthles- 
sly suppressed ıt. As the challenge 
continued, thanks to the awareness 
of their rights among the under- 
privileged, what took place wasa 
much more virulent and violent 
stream of social and communal 
conflicts, Unfortunately, this too was 
narrowly perceived and interpreted 
in the straitjacket of ‘casteism’ and 
‘communalism’. It finally led to the 
break-up of the Janata Party. Like 
the Congress Party before it, the 
Janata's failure to find a viable 
social base by democratising and 
decentralising power led to a con- 
centration of the power game at 
thetop which became difficult to 
resolve 


T. decline of the Congress 
System, the emergence and subse- 
quent declne of Indira Gandhi as 
a polıtıcal force, and the rise of the 
Janata phenomenon and its failure 
all lead to one conclusion. No cen- 
tralised solution can work ın solv- 
ıng the basic crisis facıng the system; 
the Emergency showed this better 
than anythıng else It cannot deal 
with the highly differentiated struc- 
ture of socio-economic and regional 
interests that have emerged and 
come into their own as a result of 
democratic functioning over a long 
period of time The process of basic 
realignment of both political and 
socio-economic power’ through 
further democratization of the sys- 
tem has been on the anvil for the 
last twelve years, a process that has 
been disrupted again and again by 
false messiahs and faltering politi- 


cians lacking in comprehension of- 


the real nature of the crisis in the 
political system. 


If the coming election is to con- 
tribute to such a-process of funda- 
mental realignment, it 1s necessary 


that political parties wedded to the- 
democratic path adopt an approach - 


that both restores the democratic- 
process and deepens it Is it too: 
much to expect that elements in the- 


Janata, the Janata (S), the Congress 
(S) and the Left parties move away 
from false issues and return to this 
basic task? Is it too much to expect 
that they agree on who the principal 
enemy ıs and to deal with it by both 
composıng their major differences 
and by all of them making a posi- 
tive commitment to restructuring 
the political system on the lines 1n- 
dicated here? Though it may be ill- 
timed, could the coming election be 
used for forging a new alignment of 
social and political forces, or not? 


It seems to me that the answer is 
‘no’ if the principal democratic 
parties aie out to destroy each other 
and in the process destroy them all. 
The answer is ‘yes’ ıf they not sim- 
ply agree to contain the second 
order divisions among them but also 
agree that they will observe certain 
rules of the game, adopt a code of 
conduct for the campaign and for 
the organization of the election, and 
accept the outcome of the election 
in good faith and as a necessary 
step towards the much needed 
realignment that will produce a new 
political system. 


L. it be understood that after 
the collapse of the Congress System 
we do not have a viable political 
system that can both (a) integrate 
diverse social 1nterests and different 
levels of the polity into a common 
framework, and (b) deliver the 
goods. Let it also be understood 
that Mrs. Gandhi's brand ofa cen- 
trialised and possibly authoritarian 
regime promises precisely these two 
things. That she failed to deliver the 
goods 1n the past is now a receding 
memory. That she has shown no 
proof of evolving a system that can 
deliver the goods in the future may 
at the moment turn out to be a 
moot issue And yet if there is any 
lesson from the past, it is this. Not 
without restoring the democratic 
process in its fullness and deepen- 
ing it through a major decentraliza- 
tion of bóth economic and political 
power is it possible to really *deliver 
the goods’. And Mrs. Gandhi's 
party cannot do that The other 
parties can still do it provided they 
comprehend the challenge facing 
them and make such a comprehen- 
sion inform their electoral strategy. 
If they fail in this, history will not 
forgive them, 
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AT one plane, a political culture is 
a set of myths. What happens in the 
short run js the rearrangement of 
these myths at the centre of the 
polity. The dominance of some 
myths are challenged and others 
come to the fore. This does not 
mean that the displaced myths die a 
natural death — that isa long-term 
process involving larger permuta- 
tions. It means that the relevance of 


Myths, persons and politics 


ASHIS NANDY 


some cultural dimensions get stres- 
sed at the expense of others, some 
issues get / de-emphasised while 
others acquire a new salience. 


Two myths which many thought 
had been given a decent burial in the 
March 1977 elections have emerged 
in the culture of Indian politics 
again, and the forthcoming elections 
could be seen as an empirical test of 
these myths. My position on these 
myths is clear: I think unless they 


ate challenged and destroyed, the 
debate on the nature of Indian polity 
will not attain adulthood. 


ie first myth holds that Indian 
politics is a game played out at the 
hıgher echelons of the polıty among 
the elites and the petty bourgeoisie, 
the apolitical masses being at best 
apathetic spectators who do not 
know that they are paying for the 
spectacles, at worst, gullible, im- 
mature, illiterate villagers steeped in 
primitivism and ‘false conscious- 
ness’, When they vote, they vote en 
masse according to the principles of 
the herd, either for or against a tra- 
ditional grouping such as caste and 
religion or, rarely, for or against a 
particular policy which directly ım- 
pinges on them, such as the popula- 
tion policy during the Emergency 


Once this myth is internalised, two 
responses to ıt are possible The first 
is the response of those who seek the 
salvation of the country in strong 
leaders, guided by the values popu- 
larised by the ideology of modernity. 
Benevolent hard-State-theorists can, 
this response says, rescue the country 
from soft options, chaos, fragment- 
ation, ethnic conflicts and drift, and 
take it over its socio-economic 
hump towards a great power status. 
Modern State-craft, the Indian pro- 
ponents of the hard State and mo- 
dernisation have always held, 1s in- 
consistent with a traditional Indian 
life-style and, therefore, the de- 
mands of a modern scientific outlook 
and rationality require the con- 
tainment of mass politics and res- 
trictions on leaders who represent 
the traditional style ın politics or 
have regional and factional com- 
mitments. According to the mod- 
ernists, nothing could be more 
dangerous to India’s future than 
giving open and full play to poli- 
tics and to the inner passions and 
primordial self of the Indians Girilal 
Jaın, the editor of The Times of 
India, who has been recently lifting 
1deas and even expressions from the 
fascist literature of the 1930s, with- 
out acknowledgement and probably 
without knowing, 1s one of the most 
vociferous exponents of this view. 


The other response, though couch- 
ed in orthodox Marxist Jargon, 1S 
complementary to the first and is, 
ın some ways, 1ts epiphenomenon. It 
sees competitive open politics as a 


pale distorted reflection of oppressive 
socio-economic forces, which in turn 
are nothing but the inner logic of a 
decaying, essentially authoritarian, 
traditional system moving from one 
crısis to another. The choice, this 
response holds, is essentially between 
one form of authoritarianism and 
another, and theoretical all one 
can really do is to further discredit 
the present system by constantly 
evaluating ıt according to the values 
of the modern world. According to 
this point of view, bread is the 
counterpoint of liberty and one must 
decide for oneself which value one 
considers prior. If the people one 1s 
trying to liberate deviate from one's 
own priorities then they of course 
are suffering from false conscious- 
ness and must be educated or 'con- 
scientised’ to a higher form of 
cognition. 


T.. second myth stresses the 
degradation of Indian politics and 
relates it to the bad qualıty of 
Indian politicians We have seen 
over the last six months how the 
typical Indian politician has lost his 
self-esteem as well as the esteem of 
others. He is now seen by tbe 
Indian literati as a cross between a 
petty thief and a cheap slut. In the 
process every institutional failure 
and every pathology of Indian 
society is being today blamed on a 
handful of individuals, allegedly 
holding ʻa monopoly on immoral, 
power-hungry, self-seeking and con- 
spiratorial behaviour. As if given a 
chance, other sectors of India 
would act any differently! 


Predictably today, Raj Narain 
has become a major symbol, not 
merely of Indian politicians, but also 
of their myriad failures. The more 
devastatingly effective he is the more 
ineffective he seems to some. During 
the last four years, he has pulled off 
three climactic successes, namely 
the Allahabad High Court verdict, 
Indira Gandhi's personal defeat in 
the 1977 elections and the fall of the 
over-confident Morarji Desai. In 
each case his opponent did not know 
what hit her or him. Neither the ar- 
rogant psychopathic Indira Gandhi 
nor the self-congratulatory short- 
sighted Morarji Desai looked any- 
thing but foolish after the alleged 
court-jester of Indian politics played 
his eminently practical jokes. Yet, 


for the Indian political analyst, Raj 


Narain remains the ultimate symbol 
of political crudity, foolishness and 
skullduggery. 


Both myths, the one whıch 
debunks India's 'apolitical masses 
and the one which finds Indian poli- 
ticians 1ndividually culpable, have 
two important functions in the 
Indian polity. First, a few politi- 
cians with the right kind of idiom 
— I almost wrote ‘slogan’ — are 
seen as the natural leaders of the 
society. They are the ones who have 
national as opposed to regional 
appeal, who stand for non-parochial 
ends, unmoved by trivial utopian 
or retrogressive slogans such as pro- 
hibition, decentralisation or small- 
scale technology, and they are the 
ones who are natıonalıstic in the 
western sense of the term, being 
wedded to the concept of India as a 
great power competing with the 
North on the latter's own terms. 


Second, mainstream politics is 
seen as a superstructure, the real 
clue to history and the future of 
India being known to a handful of 
persons who constitute the prover- 
bial vanguard of the proverbial 
proletariat. In the short run, 
according to this view, the demo- 
cratic framework has some utility 
—it allows, for instance, some 
freedom to organise the unorganised 
underprivileged — but in the long 
run it will have to be Jettisoned as 
irrelevant, Such a view sees the 
untenability and vulgarisation of 
democratic institutions in India as 
a basic tenet, and it has a certain 
fatalism built into its short-term 
perspective. 


It is here that the Right and the 
Left converge in India, not in the 
alleged conspiracy of rightists who 
swear by democracy but have only 
the protection of their own vested 
interests ın mind or ın the alleged 
hypocrisy of the middle-class leftists 
who swear by a millenial revolution 
but are motivated by personal in- 
terests. 


II 


I am not one of those who trace 
the roots of each element of parlia- 
mentary democracy in India to 
Puranic times or think that the 
Indians have taken to competitive 
open politics like fish to water. But 
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E j TABLE | Moreover, of the four States that 
"E 's Attitude to Elements of the Competitive System went to poll in 1969, the larger 
People's d i two — Uttar Pradesh and Bihar — 
Study : were and stil are considered no- 
Attitud —1967 1969 - torious for their political. 1mma- 
ttitude to (N —2281) (N=1309) turity. If, even under these cırcums- 
NH tances, democratic politics. enjoyed 
"and . such enormous legitimacy, the ques- 
o Elections n is not mid to ipid eie 
e N : e present political process but how 
ee E lal POS dub to protect this legitimacy today, 
ce ‘Undecided E 45 when there is an onslaught on it 
Nİ - 8S 7.5 from the top rather than from the 

vak as Lee Meçesiei : bottom of the society 

“WS Don’t know 47 E ow ; 0.5 yi 
"I Not ascertained 1.5 m d 2e. I do not want to enter into a dis- 
wed: 37- > cussion of why the ordinary, every- 
Parties . - day Indian should show allegiance 
79 0 . " 793 , „to sich an imperfect political 
Necessary ot - System. Nor dol want to take a 
Undecided 0.0 6.8 “closer look at this point at the cross- 
13.0 12.2 “eyed, pseudo-radical assumption of 
Nol odis an acute epidemic of country-wide 
Don't know 63 0.8 false consciousness I would rather 
Not ascertained 1.7 0.5 concern myself with something 
more immediately relevant, 

I think it-is possible to find a most empirical analyses of the poli- Virtually every political analyst 


powerful cultural base for a demo-  tical development of the Indian ,;n India today, basing himself 
cratic polity ın India and to take a electorate and of the social basis of on home-spun theories of politics 
less instrumental view of democratic democratic politics in India, done and on journalistic insights, and 
practices in the country. The his- by political scientists and political priding himself on his private em- 


tory of parliamentary politics ın sociologists since the mid-sixties 2 pirical investigations into the poli- 
India is a record of how an ancient i ; tical attitudes of those from the 
society has used new institutions to For instance, already in 1967 and “lower strata? he runs into, has 


reorganise important aspects of it- 1969 two studies of political attı- — been entering into a discussion of 
self for moving towards social tudes showed the very high degree the relationship between caste and 
justice and towards a participatory of legitimacy enjoyed by the party religion on the one hand, -and vot- 
polity. system and elections m India ing decisions on thé;other. Yet as 
(Table I). early as in 1969 it was obvious that 
the politicisation of the electorate 
It may be remembered that the had gone farther than that The 
1967 elections had already produced following two tables from Sheth 
a highly fragmented, fluid party may make intersting reading.? 
system and the 1969 elections were b 
The point is not that caste and 
religion do not make their presence 


From such a vantage ground, the 
majority of Indians do not look 
like so many barbarians consigned 
to live with a shared but false social 
‘consciousness or with an irrational 
allegiance to their age-old tradı- " 


tions. Nor do a small minority, f le. DL Sheth. « ! ; : 
exposed to the knowledge systems E b eli hia Ml ps ou felt in Indian elections. It is that 
and political philosophies of the Sheth (Ed), Citizens and Parties Aspects all political analysis, unable to 
modern West, look like so many of Competitive Politics, New Delhi. Allied identify the new structural principles 
-dedicated missionaries trying to ee le FP Bet dies : S of Indian politics, are forced to 
à : ; prehensive and particularly relevant recen i i i : 
proselytise their compatriots tO à Statement which takes a slightly different ied HM ouod pe 
more cıyılısed political faith. Seen position, see Bashiruddin Ahmed, ‘The 5100S. Perhaps the re gedy o 
thus, the ordinary everyday Indian Electorate,’ Seminar, April 1977, pp 1-6, the Indian political system today is 
ae intrinsically political animal But even he explicitly says, ‘Electionsin that while the electorate is prepared 
ib implicit theory of politics, {2012 are no longer E gi patonwide to make political choices based 
l 1 ut truly national. . ndian electorate CM 
who carefully makes his political has. come a long way: since the First primarily on party i positions and 
choices on the basis of an empirical General Election of 1952-.Itisno longer performance, the politicians, depen- 
'etlmosölence of politics a collection of numerous caste and religious dent on mass media and folk theo- 
^ l groups, or village and urban. communities ries of politics, operate as if they 
i : which the parties can use for building win- : 
20 * 4 . ] t f hp ning coalitions’ with the.use' of ‘power, ate İN of this new voter. 
E There is ST) ple SUDDOLLIOT SUP patronage and help from local influentials "1 
an assumption. At least, I like to Irrespective of the prevailing public sentie  —————— 
believe that this is the thrust of ment’(p 6). ü PS 2 Sheth, op cıt, pp. 15-16 
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TABLE II 


How Voting Decisions Were Reached 
in the 1967 General Elections 











Mode of Voting D.cıson Per cent 
Voters' own decision 49 
On the advice of head 

or eldeis in the family 26 
Through joint discus- 

sion in the family 20 
On the advice of 

village head or caste 

leader | 
Don’t know 2 
Not ascertained 2 
Total. 100 
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TABLE III 


Considerations in Voting for a 
Candidate or a Party in the 1969 
Mid-term Elections 


nn m — 


Consıderatıon Per cent 


ns 


Attachment to a party 39 
Suitability of a candı- 
date 23 


Non-political consi- 
derations (caste, reli- 





gion, locality, etc ) 22 
Don't know 1 
Not ascertained 15 
Total. 100 
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These perceptions or, if you so 
prefer, non-perceptions explain the 
intermittent search for strong 
leaders who would supposedly hold 
the country together, cut out 'avor- 
dable' politics, and take unpopular 
but necessary political decisions 
The attitude is the result of a tacit 
gut theory of politics which, when 
unable to explain or cure any politi- 
cal illness, looks at the illness asa 
punishment visited on its culpable 
victims. What Susan Sontag has 
recently said about political disea- 


. (corruptron, 


ses also holds true of the diseases 
of politics. 


Nothing is more punitive than 
to give a disease a meaning — 
that meaning being invariably a 
moralistic one Any- important 
disease, whose physical etiology 
1s not understcod, and for which 
treatment 1s ineffectual, tends to 
be awash in significance First, 
the subjects of deepest dread 
decay, ' pollution, 
anomie, weakness) are “identified 
with the disease The disease 1t- 
self becomes a metaphor. Then 
in the name of the disease (that 
is, using ıt as a metaphor) that 
horror 1s imposed on other 
things The disease becomes ad- 
jectival. Something is said to. be 
disease-like, meaning that itis 
disgusting or ugly.? 


Indian politicians or journalists, 
when they accuse each other of being 
politically motivated, make exactly a 
similar use of the metaphor of poli- 
tics. Recently a journalist friend of 
mine underscored this nexus bet- 
ween the body and the body politic 
by privately ‘accusing’ Raj Narain 
of being a visibly decrepit, diseased 
man, physically falling apart due to 
his political. decadence. 


Ti. psychological and cultural 
implication of this hankering for 
strong leaders who will cure the 
society of all political ills was first 


‘studied systematically in the 1930s 


by some members of the Frankfurt 
School of Freudian neo-Marxısts 
usıng the then-new technique of an 
attitude survey to measure fascist 
predispositions. Later on, these ideas 
were developed and tested by 
Theodor Adorno and his associates 
ın whatis probably still the most 
systematic empirical study of poli- 
tical authoritarianism, The Authori- 
tarian Personality.4 The findings 
were unequivocal. 


3 ‘Disease as Political Metaphor,’ New 
York Review of Books, February 23, 1978, 
pp 29-33. 


4 New York: Harper, 1950 See a 
reexamination of the thesis in the Indian 
context ın my ‘Adorno m Indja Revisiting 
the Psychology of Fascism,’ in At the Edge 
of Psychology _ Essays, on Politics and 
Culture, New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press; (in press). 


The search for strong political 
leaders — to control or contain poli- 
tical conflicts, to hold the polity to- 
gether or to lead the country 
towards modernisation and develop- 
ment — has little to do with any 
genuine failure 1n reasoning or with 
1naccessibility of data; it is a func- 
tion of the personality of those who 
seek such leaders It 1s part of a 
psychopathology with identifiable 
roots in one's early socialisation, 
socio-economic context, and ın the 
irrational strands of one's culture. 
Questions which tapped this poli- 
tical attitude were included in the 
well-known F-scale for measuring 
fascist pre-disposition, and they have 
survived virtually every attempt to 
adapt the scale to Indian conditions. 
That is, almost every study done by 
Indian psychologists have found the 
search for strong leaders an impor- 
tant component of the Indian version 
of authoritarianism. 


I am not trying to score a debating 
point. lam arguing that interpre- 
tations of Indian political conscious- 
ness have often remained so sterile 
because, 1nspite of our recent poli- 
tical experiences, we are caught in 
an 1diom which is wish-fulfilling. It 
is an ıdıom which refuses to recog- 
nise or emotionally accept crucial 
aspects of Indian reality. 


Perhaps the most crucial of these 
ignored undersides of Indian politics 
is the gradual emergence at the cen- 
tre of our political stage of pre- 
viously peripheral individuals from 
the deprived sectors of Indian 
society, trying to take advantage of 
an open system and to ‘make it’ 
in high politics on the basis of their 
numerical preponderance. Not vers- 
ed in the idiom and the manners 
that might pass as the ingredients of 
an acceptable political style, these 
neophytes cannot hope to meet the 
middle-class stereotype of a good 
politician, with its built-in prefer- 
ences for a gentlemanly style rooted 
in the concept of politics as a hobby 
or as a second job. 


Not only 1s these new leaders’ 
stake in politics disproportionately 
high, they have nowhere else to go. 
No other profession is open to 
them, and they are skilled in noth- 
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ing except their age-old low-paid, 
low-status traditional occupations 
Nafurally their allegiance to partı- 
cipatory politics 15 enormous, They 
are our new professional politicians, 
whose livelihood, social status and 
meanmg of life are entirely deter- 
mined by their political fate Un- 
like the gentlemen politicians of 
earlier years, they know that the 
difference between being and not 
being m power is vital in their 
I1ves, 


Imagme our new breed of dark, 
dhoti-clad, rustic, non-English- 
speaking, boorish politicians outside 
the circuit of high politics, m the 
beautiful ‘open’ society of ours, 
and you. will know why they have 
so little vested interest ın operating 
according to the norms of people 
like you and me, why by hook or by 
crook they have to try to stay in 
power or close to power Once out 
of power or public notice, unless 
they have feathered their nests well, 
all they are left with are a collection 
of stories about their golden days in 
the capital to tell to their grand- 
children 


That is the mner logic of the pro- 
cess of democratisation 1n India to- 
day. We we operating a polity 
which 1s more open than other so- 
cieties, a polity which does not 
faithfully reflect 1ts socio-economic 
*base.' 


34 is not to say that Raj Narain 
is a paragon of virtue All I want 
to affirm 1s that, in a country where 
socio-economic inequalities and ın- 
securities are so high and where 
participatory politics provides one 
of the few relatively open channels 
of individual or group mobility, 
persons from the peripheries of 
society will try to ‘gate crash’ into 
the hitherto-open world of high 
politics and try to stay on there by 
all means. And, ın the present 
stage of Indian politics, politicians 
wil continue to act like persons 
entering the stock market, trying to 
tease out some semblance of pre- 
dictability in a situation which is in 
essence unpredictable. 


The situation has been made 
doubly complex for our so-called 
amoral leaders by the fact that even 


the traditional loyalties like caste 
and religion have begun to wear off 
and the new parameters of politics 
are now as incomprehensible to the 
political leaders as they are to the 
political analysts Evidently, the 
political awareness of the electorate 
has overtaken not only their well- 
wishers among the political analysts 
but also their leaders 


M.. of these leaders are pro- 
ducts of a tıme when parochial 
loyalties and vote banks made or 
unmade politicians; they sense that 
the rules of the game have changed, 
that there is now something that 
could be called a truly national 
polty with a reasonably sophisti- 
cated and politicised electorate. 
But these leaders also know that 
the people do not have clear-cut 
non-ephemeral principles by which 
to choose their representatives. It 
1s a national electorate exercising its 
franchise without considering the 
long-term 1mplications of its choice. 
The voters know their power and 
they wield ıt But it is based on 
short-term political calculations and 
on a desire to punish the arrogant, 
the dishonest and the inefficient. 


This makes the situation even 
more chaotic and fluid for the poli- 
tician He tries to introduce some 
semblance of predictability into the 
situation by making hard calcula- 
tions and bargaining Then, for 
additional protection, he falls back 
on his favourite astrologer, 


Here lies the new responsibility 
of those who want to analyse — or 
intervene in — the present-day pub- 
lic consciousness in this society, 
The old myths will not work any 
more. They will only help the 
individual voter to fall back on his 
private theory of politics and induce 
him to exercise his vote only ‘to 
punish a bad government, as he has 
shown himself capable of doing 
since 1967 They will not help him 
to vote into power, more positively, 
a better government and a better 
set of politicians guided by some 
semblance of a vision For such an 
alternative vision to emerge, we 
need first a new set of political 
analysts equipped with a deeper 
awareness of the changing politica] 
mindscape of India, 


[he crisis of change 


BASHIRUDDIN AHMED 


The crisis consists precisely ın the fact 
that the old is dying and the new cannot be 
born, in this interregnum a great variety 
of mo: bid symptoms appear 


, — Antonio Gramsci 


THE central organising institu- 
tion of a democratic polity is the 
party system It is through the latter 
that the polity gains its primary 
social moorings as well asa frame 
work of conflict resolution and 
association for the conduct of poli- 
tics, Parties create both through the 
mobilization of diverse groups and 
interests at the grassroots of the 
society by building electorally viable 
support coalitions for themselves. 


So long as these coalitions at the 
grassroots hold together, at least 
for the major party or parties in the 
system, the political process follows 
a predictable course exhibiting a set 
pattern of action and response at all 
levels. But once these grassroots 
coalıtions of parties begin to fall 
apart politics acquires a volatility 
and uncertainty which persists un- 
til the political parties again ac- 
quire a more stable and viable social 
base, 


Shifts in the support bases of 
parties are not signs of some basic 
abnormality in the system They 
are, in fact, the only way through 
which a democratic polity can keep 
in step with changes in the larger 
social environment. Such changes 
involve, among other things, an ex- 
pansion in the social base of the 
polity, changes ın the distribution 
of material resources and influence 
among different social groups and 
strata, and changes in the social and 
political beliefs and sensibilities of 
important segments of the political 
community. 


Some of these changes are grad- 
ual and cumulative, others relati- 
vely sudden and dramatic. In either 
event when they occur (together or 
separately) such changes render lar- 
gely ineffective old appeals, old 
promises and the old formulae used 
by parties for support mobilization 
and the management of social con- 
flict, The parties then begin to lose 
their ability to attract and/or retain 
loyalties of social groups at the 
grassroots and the party system en- 
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» Change', 1n D L, Sheth (ed), Citizens dnd 


ters, what students of party politics 
call, the phase of realignment 


Used ın this context, the concept 
of realignment refers not to defec- 
tions by legislators to other parties, 
or to alliances and adjustments 
within and between parties Realı- 
gnment arises specifically out of the 
volatılıty of party loyalties at the 
level of the voters and the social 
collectivities to which they belong 
The other phenomena such as defec- 
tions and adjustments are, in fact, 
only a reflection of the flux at the 
social base of the polity Itis the 
latter which keeps the polity ma 
general condition of uncertainty and 
turmoil by blurring :ts basic social 
parameters. When this happens 
both purposive politics and effective 
government become difficult. 


i pn is the situation in which the 
Indian polity 1s, or more precisely, 
has been for the last several years 
The one-party dominance system, 
which provided a framework for the 
conduct of politics m the first two 
decades after Independence, no 
longer exists nor has a new party 
system yet taken its place The pro- 
cess of realignment of the support 
bases of the parties which started in 
the late sixties is still to workout a 
final .configuration As the ex- 
„perience of other democratic poli- 
ties shows, once such a phase starts 
there is no knowing how long it will 
last, or how many ofthe existing 
parties will survive when ıt ends 2 


Consequently, one cannot predict 
whether the format (two-party, 
multi-party, etc ) of the new party 
system when it emerges, will be the 
same as that of the old or whether 
it will be different But what is cer- 
tain 1s that the phase of realign- 
ment leads, when ıt ends, to the re- 
‘placement of one party system by 
another. a 


Given the centrality of the party 


System ın a democracy such ‘a 


'1. See’ Bashittiddin’ “Ahmed and-V B 
‘Dimensions .of Party System 


„Parties, New Delhi Allied Publishers’ 
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_and tortuous process. 


change has profound implications 
for the overall working of the polity 
itself For, the phase of realignment 
ends only when an old or a new 
party or parties on the scene suc- 
ceed in responding effectively to the 
altered situation produced by the 
changes ın the larger social environ- 
ment Such a response on their part 
involves changes ın their approach 
to social problems and to the ques- 
tion of social priorities It also in- 
volves changes ın the manner in 
which they treat the interests of 
different social groups and strata 
and a wilingness to sponsor (and 
actually carry out when ın power) 
changes ın the other institutions of 
the polity so that the latter are 
geared to meet, what in effect tends 
to be, a new agenda for the polity. 


Parties which fail to so respond 
disappear from the political scene 
or become, at best, margınal to the 
working of the party system But 
others that succeed ın adapting 
themselves to the new environment, 
not only manage to acquire an ad- 
equately large and firm support 
base for themselves at the grass- 
roots, but also to change, due to the 
manner of their adaptation, the 
basic characte1 and tenor of politics 
in the country, enabling the polity 
itself to move from a lower level of 
operation and effectiveness to one 
that 1s higher 


V ewa in thıs perspective the 
crisis of our polity appears.then to 
be-a crisis of change — a crisis 
produced prımarıly by the slowness 


of our political parties to adapt 


adeguately to the new sensibılıtıes 
and the altered’ configuration of 
social forces at the base of the 
polity Such an adaptation ‘to new 
tasks and-to new: epochs’ is rarely 
accomplished by paities at one go, 
more often.it occurs as a gradual 
However, 
when this process is delayed for too 


_long the persisting crisis does at- 


tract, what Gramsci calls, a charis- 
matic solution ? But such a solution 
often retards the process of systemic 
change by seeking to maintain the 


In spite of the slowness on the 
part of our parties to respond ade- 
quately so far to the new social 
Situation, there 1s no reason to 
believe that they are incapable of 
doing so and, therefore, incapable of 
completing the process of systemic 
transformation which comes only 
through the realignment of support 
at the grassroots for them 


After all, one old and one new 
party did manage to attract enough 
electoral support in the elections 
since 1967 to gain comfortable majo- 
rities ın the State and national legis- 
latures In 1971 and 1972 it was 
the Congress under Mrs Gandhi 
which did so, reversing a trend of 
consistent decline in its votesin the 
two preceding elections In the 
March 1977 election the newly 
formed Janata Party turned jin an 
equally impressive electoral perfor- 
mance 


Such electoral successes obviously 
could not have been achieved had 
the parties been incapable of react- 
ing to the changing social circums- 
tances And yet there is little doubt 
that both the parties did fall short 
of adapting themselves adequately 
to the ‘new epoch’, for neither was 
able to retain for long the support 
of all elements making up its win- 
ning coalition at the grassroots 
The support coalition of the Cong- 
ress began to fall apart within two 
or three years of the party’s elec- 
toral victories The protest move- 
ments of 1973-74 ın Gujarat and 
Bihar- were the first intimations of 
this happening. The Emergency 
Mrs Gandhi imposed later only 
led to further disintegration of the 
party’s support coalition, produc- 
ing for the Congress at the March 
1977 election a defeat even more 
massive than its earlier electoral 
victory. 


T. Janata fortunes have follow- 
ed a similar course, with the party 
dissipatıng a good part of the 
tremendous support and all-round 
goodwill with whıch it came to 
power also within two or three 
years, the same time it took the 


. | existing equilibrium of social forces, 
1975. and Bashiruddin Aimed, ‘Managing ____ Ct 


- the System’, Seminar, August 1977. 


Ki) ` James L Sundquist, Dynamies of the 
Party: System Washington; D C.* ‘Brook- 
-AngsInstitution,.1973, O. ' A UM 


Congress to do so. While only the 
coming elections will give us a clear 
idea of the extent of erosion of sup- 
port for the Janata, the decline m 
the June 1977 State assembly elec- 


>: 3.,Quintin Hoare and Geoffrey Nowell 
, Smith, (eds), Selections fiom the Prison 

Notebooks of Antonio Gramsci New York 
- International Publishers, 1971, p. 211. 
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tions İH its voted showéd*the failure 
of the party to ‘hold on to tlíe:nias- 
sive support base-ıt had acquired in 
the ' elections "to ‘the parhament 
earher that year 


Experience of other polities shows 
that such fluctuations ın party 
fortunes are a part of the process 
of realignment. A sharp shift of 
support for one party 1s often fol- 
lowed by an equally marked shift 
away from it, ‘with such ‘shifts 
sometimes cóntmurmg till one of 
the major parties acquires a stable 
electoral majority® Theré 1s how- 
ever, no way- of predicting when the 
latter might happen But if we can 
identify’ ‘the conditions ‘associated 
with the oscillations noted in the 
support for the Congress and the 
Janata parties in the ongoing re- 
alignment in our system, we will 
gain:some idea of the extent to 
which this process has proceeded 
since ıt began in 1967 and the 
factors inhibiting ıt; 
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here is a general proclivity 
among observers of Indıan polıtıcs 
to attribute the decline m support 
for those inittoffice to economic 
factors, specifically to their failure 
to attend to economic problems 
ranging from shortages of essential 
consumer ‘goods and’. rising prices, 
unemploymetit!/and ' poverty™ “Fhe 
most formal and theoretically ela- 
borate statement of such a position, 
of couise, 1s the one given-by the 


-t era 


Marxists: ^ meow : 


This 1s not, however tlie place 
to spell it out 1n full It 1s sufficient 
for “Şur purposes to note that for 
the" Marxists, political develop- 
ménts of the , Kind "noted here are 
not just due' to‘a failure of perfor- 
mance (which 1s, by definition, 
amenable to correction), as ‘they 
are for the others who also offer an 
ed explanation. For the 
Marxists, they are a manifestation 


/ 


of the, basic and irreversible crisis 


4 Janata registered a drop of 18 per- 
centage--poinfS on an average from its 
March (1977 votes in Haryana, MP, 
Rajasthan, Bihát'ánd U P , while no such 
decline occurred 'in 1ts votes ın Orissa and 
West Bengal However even in the States 
ın which ifs votes registered a significant 
drop, Janata-!osses did not, always result in 
gains for the Congress f 


5 Charles Sejlers, ‘The quilibrium 
Cycle ın Two-Party Politic$', Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 29,’No. 1, 1965, pp. 16-38. 


of the political economy of ‘capita- 
list development in a semi-feudal 
setting’ Hence, it 1s just not pos- 
sible for those in power to attend 
satisfactorily to any of the problems 
bedevilmg the economy without 
alienating the support not only of 
the masses but also of one segment 
or another even of the ruling 
classes 


In a country with limited re- 
sources like ours, economic expla- 
nations of political crises appear 
highly persuasive This is parti- 
cularly true of the Marxist explana- 
tion primarily because of its broad 
sweep and comprehensive character. 
But Marxism offers only macro- 
level analysis, it rarely fits specific 
aspects of political reality at any 
given time No wonder the de- 
nouement for our system anticipa- 
ted by the Indian Marxists, now for 
long years, has still not come about 


Economic factors are not un- 
Important in the workings of a 
polity or irrelevant to explanations 
of crises in 1t. What I am suggesting 
İs that explanations ın terms of 
economic factors do not adequately 
account for various developments in 
the polity Sometimes they are just 
red herrings, because they invari- 
ably fail to recognise the importance 
of what, for want of a better 
term, might be called the cultural 
factor in influencing what happens 
in the political arena Individuals 
and groups indeed have their own 
economic interests and these do 
Inatter a lot to them. But they also 
have a set of social and political 
values which are not directly tied 
to or expressive of their own narrow 
economic interests. Such values 
create for them a realm of social 
beliefs and orientations. which may 
overlap the realm created by their 
economic interests but 1s not coter- 
minus with it. 


Tas fact has a range of conseque- 
nces for the way individuals and 
groups respond to situations ın their 
larger social environment Among 
other things the cultural factor (a) 
makes them react and take strong 
positions on events and develop- 
ments around them which do not 
directly impinge on their economic 
interests, and (b) modifies the 
character of their responses even in 


situations involving their manifest 
economic interests. 


Looked at in this perspective, the 
politica] events of the kind we are 
concerned with here, viz, the ma- 
bility of, first, the Congress and, 
subsequently, the Janata Party to 
retain public support for long, 
acquires a meaning different from 
the one purely economic explana- 
trons would attribute to ıt How 
different this meaning 1s will become 
clear as we consider below the con- 
ditions in which the loss of support 
for the two parties has come about. 


Ea period of 1973-74 is associa- 
ted ın everybody's mind with bad 
economic conditions which were 
marked by rising prices and shorta- 
ges of essential commodities on the 
one hand, and with the railway 
strike, on the other. It is the latter 
which now epitomises for many the 
growing public discontent at the 
time with the party in power 


Few people, though, seem to re- 
member that the railway strike ‘was 
preceded by other signs of loss of 
public confidence and trust in the 
sincerity or ability of the leaders to 
engage in purposive politics, or ‘that 
this loss of confidence was produc- 
ed, in the first mstance, by what 
was happening within the ruling 
party itself and the government 
There was an abridgement of ınner- 
party democracy within the Cot- 
gress and the imposition of rela- 
tively unrepresentative chief minis- 
ters, accompanied by the increasing 
hubris of those in public office and 
their blatant corruption Norms 
and rules governing the conduct of 
public affairs were nonchalantly dis- 
regarded, judges superseded, civil 
servants asked to become committed 
and the press required to fall in 
line. To top ıt all, party circles were 
humming with stories of gross irre- 
gularities by the Prime Minister's 
son with her connivance 


The first expressions of discon- 
tent with Mrs Gandhi’s regime 
came under these circumstances, 
several months before the railway 
strike, first in Gujarat and then in 
Bihar. In both States discontent ex- 
pressed itself initially ın sponta- 
neous and sporadic agitations but 
soon acquired the form of a more 
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a \ 
organised 
movement. 


and sustained protest 


Two things must be noted about 
these movements one, economic 
issues like price rise and shortages 
which figured initially as central to 
the protest, receded fairly early into 
the background. Instead, as the 
movements developed, attention 
turned to electoral malpractices, 
rampant corruption and the buying 
of supporters, within the legislature 
and the party organs, by those 
seeking positions of power in the 
government and in the party. The 
specific demands of these move- 
ments, therefore, were overwhelm- 
ingly political ın character, with the 
call for the resignation of the Chief 
Minister and the dissolution of the 
State Assembly heading the list in 
both Gujarat and Bıhar. 


Two, these movements were not 
of the ‘poor peasants, landless lab- 
ourers, industrial workers’ and the 
other rural and urban poor, failure 
to solve whose problems one links 
with the crisis in the system, but of 
students and teachers, doctors and 
lawyers, of businessmen and white- 
collar employees, with sections of 
the landowning classes (particularly 
the middle peasants) also participat- 
ing init as in Bihar © 


| hatever be one's reservations 
about the ‘revolutionary potential’ 
of these movements because of their 
class composition, the fact that the 
poor and the deprived did not parti- 
cipate in them should not blind us 
to their real significance for the 
working of our polity These move- 
ments were an expression of the fact 
that substantial sections of the 
people had, over the years, moved 
from being mere subjects to beng 
aware and concerned citizens no 
longer willing to sit back and watch 
politicians play ducks and drakes 
with the system. 


Itis important, therefore, to re- 
cognise that at the root of the crisis 
of the early seventies was the style 
of politics rather than economic 
difficulties What was true then is 
also true now of the twenty-eight 


Shah, Protest 
Movements ın Two Indian States A Study 
of the Gujarat and Bihar Movements. 
Delhi Ajanta Publications, 1977, 


months of Janata government. İn- 
deed, if economic factors were the 
main source of crises in the system, 
the Janata government would have 
retained public support irrespective 
of Morarj1 Desar's style of govern- 
ance and the antics of Messrs 
Charan Singh, Raj Narain, et al. 
The condition of the economy after 
all was far above the average during 
this period If the prices have gone 
up they have done so only in the 
last two to three months. And yet 
the public disenchantment had so 
debilitated the Desai government 
that the out-group ın the Janata felt 
encouraged enough to do what it 
had hesitated to do earlier, viz., 
bring down the government and 
break the party. 


| pe once again the source 
of trouble was the manner ın which 
national and State politics were 
conducted by the ruling party 
Except for differences of detail, the 
Janata style of politics was no diffe- 
rent from that of the Congress. It 
was marked by a raw struggle for 
office and group advantage, rampant 
factionalism, spurious controversies 
and recrımınatıons, shifting loyal- 
ties and alliances, and frequent 
changes in State governments All 
this overshadowed the positive as- 
pects of Janata’s record of office, 
producing instead a rapid erosion 
of 1ts legitimacy. 


In fact, ever since 1967 the problem 
of our polity has been the problem 
of persistence of just such a political 
culture Moulded during the fifties 
and the sixties under conditions of 
one-party dominance, it has always 
operated unchecked within the ar- 
enas of legislative and imner-party 
politics in the periods between 
general elections Such a culture 
may have been functional for the 
system during the first phase of 
one-party dominance, but it was 
also one of the factors contributing 
to the electoral setback of the Con- 
gress ın 1967. 


Even though conscious of the 
debilitating effects of such a culture, 
Mrs Gandhi did not change it 
Instead she only sought to msulate 
herself from ıts negative consequen- 
ces by emasculatıng the party and 
personalising power. In the event she 


only replaced one kind of manipula- 
tive politics by another The Janata 
too, as we have already noted, 
failed to evolve a new culture more 
appropriate for the effective func- 
tioning of the system. 


O, polıtics thus remaıns hobbled 
byan elite political culture which 
persists even after the conditions 
in which it emerged have long since 
disappeared. So long as this. culture 
survives, the system will remain in 
a cycle of crisis, for 1t will inhibit 
the process of realignment from 
ending And yet there is no way, 
except through the continuous opera- 
tion of an open and competitive 
political process, that the culture 
of the political elite and the general 
style and tenor of politics can be 
changed. It will bea grave mistake 
to think that this can be done 
through some kind of Caesarism. 
For, any such dispensation, as our 
experience under Mrs Gandhi 
shows, only replaces the unseemly 
aspects of open politics with a new 
set of obnoxious practices. 


That there ıs the necessary vita- 
lity in the larger political commu- 
nity to change the character and 
tenor of our politics in the desired 
direction is apparent from the man-' 
ner in which it has dealt, in the 
period since 1967, with leaders and 
parties The forthcoming elections 
provide the political community an 
opportunity once again to assert its 
demonstrated preference for better 
politics, Even if ın doing so it fails 
to give any party a decisive majority 
in Parliament, because no major 
party has measured upto its expec- 
tations while ın power, such an out- 
come will be another important 
step in the right direction For, the 
gap between the dictates of public 
morality and those of the private 
interests of politicians, which per- 
mits the kind of culture and style of 
politics we have had, can only be 
closed mainly by public pressures 
exerted through the ballot. This will, 
of course, mean that the phase of 
realignment which started in 1967 
may not end even now But then an 
open political process always opera- 
tes in slow and tortuous ways and, . 
therefore, succeeds in bringing ab- 
out the kind of transformation of 
the polity we all desire in this coun- 
try only when allowed full play. 


What shall we do? 


SHAM LAL 


NEVER have political parties in the 
country been in such bad odour 
with the people. And never before 
has the distrust of politicians been 
so widespread There is a general 
feeling among the public of having 
been badly let down Whatever con- 
fused expression this finds at the 
polling booths, many people will be 
casting their vote more as a choice 
between two or three evils than as 
an investment in future well-being. 
There can be no mistaking what this 
portends The experience of one 
country after another has shown 
that a general loss of confidence in 
the men who run a political system 
leads sooner or later to erosion of 
faith in the system itself It may be 
hard to tell how far this process has 
gone here but there is no doubt that 
it has been at work for at least six 
years. 


Though many sense the danger, 
only a few realise its gravity Even 
some men who are otherwise sensi- 
tive to the changed climate of 
opinion believe that there 15 nothing 


wrong with the system as such, and 
that all that needs to be done to 
keep it gomg is to put more strin- 
gent restraints on abuse of power 
by those who manage it The namby 
pamby attitude of the public towards 
problems of State power and natio- 
nal integration and development and 
the domination of national polity 
by lawyers ın its formative years 
have also popularised the view that 
there is a legal solution to every poli- 
tical, economic or social problem. 


In fact a law works with celerity 
only where ıt ıs backed by a wide 
enough national consensus, implicit 
or open Otherwise ıt ıs apt to be 
circumvented and even subverted 
The danger is all the greater in a 
society where the poor and the 
deprived are often ın no position 
even to take full advantage of the 
rights or privileges that accrue to 
them as a result of new legislation. 
It 1s true that a new law by itself 
can Often be a means of creating the 
climate for an overdue reform But 
when the pressures applied by 
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bowerful interests or newly politi- 
cısed groups work ın a contrary 
direction, ıt can be of little avail 
The miserable upshot of land ceiling 
legislation 1s a case in point. 


Thıs does not mean that all 
thought of legal or constitutional 
remedies for political or economic 
ideas should be abandoned but that 
their limitations should be more 
widely recognised than 1s the case 
today. If they were, one would hear 
less of the quixotic demand for a 
constitutional guarantee of the right 
to work — as if that by itself could 
create ten million jobs a year to take 
care of the backlog of unemployed 
as well as the new entrants to the 
labour force — or for unemploy- 
ment relief as 1f the country already 
had the means to set up a welfare 
State. Legal and constitutional 
remedies are good so far as they go 
But they do not go far enough They 
certainly cannot cure the ills which 
afflict the body polıtic today They 
cannot safeguard the integrity of 
public life, prevent defections or 
opportunistic alliances, force poli- 
tıcal parties to define their priorities 
in unambiguous terms, or rule out a 
certam amount of personal caprice 
in the exercise of discretionary 
powers which whole armies of offi- 
cials enjoy at present. 


here are an increasing number 

of persons who will readily agree 
with all this They are the ones who 
ask for much more drastic changes 
than a mere tinkering with the laws, 
They want nothing less than a ‘re- 
structuring’ of polity It 1s not always 
clear what they have in mind Do 
they favour a few alterations in the 
structure to make it a little more 
cosy or secure? Or do they want the 
present structure to be pulled down 
and a new one built inits place on 
stronger foundations? Most of them 
will certainly like to preserve the 
democratic liberties guaranted by 
the parliamentary system But they 
will all welcome experiments, pro- 
vided these keep the existing free- 
doms intact, with a system which is 
more responsive to popular opinion 
and at the same time more immune 
to populist pressures, makes for 
quicker decision and bolder initia- 
tive and at the same time guards 


against the arbitrary exercise of 
power 


But is such restructuring possible? 
since few of our public men or polı- 
tical pundits have ever thought in 
terms of indigenous institutions 
which take into account national 
tradition, habits and mores as well 
as the harsh realiues of the present- 
day world, most of those who en- 
visage any kind of radical change 
turn to foreign models. Some think 
it will be rewarding to goin for a 
presidential system and others that 
the best way out of the present diffi- 
culty lies in a big dose of partici- 
patory democracy or in giving much 
wider powers to the States and to 
zılla parishads and panchayats. 


A, these changes, however, carry 
big risks. The presidential system 
has the supposed advantage that it 
enables the chief executive to gather 
a cabinet of talented men who are 
free from the daily grind of parlıa- 
mentary life. But the bitter truth 
is that a presidential cabinet is by 
no means immune to the pulls and 
pressures of political life ın any real 
sense. Indeed the president himself 
has to take these into account in 
taking any major decision If he 
does not have the backing of a 
stable majority im the legislature, 
the system can lead to all the ills 
to which a government with a shaky 
majority is heir under the parlia- 
mentary system. And if there is a 
permanent deadlock between the, 
chief executive and the legislature, 
it can result ın a paralysis of the 
government. 


The experience of the Fourth 
Republic ın France is irrelevant 
After all it was not the Fourth 
Republic which produced de Gaulle, 
it was de Gaulle who brought it, 
and together with 1t the presidential 
system, into being there. It will be 
stupid to assume that any country, 
however fragmented its polity and 
however desperate its plight, can 
depend on having some one like de 
Gaulle at the helm of affairs as 
soon as it goes.in for a presidential 
System, or that ıt can take” for 
granted the emergence of a strong 
and determined leadership as well 
as the preservation of democratic 
liberties. A presidential system 
under the circumstances which pre- 
vail in India 1s likely to aggravate 


most of the ills—excesses of dema- 
gogy, making a virtue of whatever 
is expedient at the moment, whip- 
ping up of all sorts of populist 
demands—which have brought poll- 
tical life ın the country to its pre- 
sent predicament 


A,, so called restructuring of 
polity to make ıt conform to the 
demands of partıcıpatory democracy 
will be even more disastrous The 
idea of  participatory democracy 
makes some sense, if at all, in a 
very small community In a vast 
country lıke India even the affairs of 
a district cannot be run on the basis 
of direct participation by the people. 
Such features of  participatory 
democracy as forcing the dissolu- 
tion of elected legislatures long 
before they have completed their 
due term through mass action or 
compelling legislators to resign 
under duress can only foster a 
climate of lawlessness In any case 
many issues of public policy are so 
complex that it 1s difficult to put 
them in simple terms to the voters 
without distorting them. 


It ıs sheer make-believe to 
imagine that processes which have 
worked well m Switzerland or Den- 
mark or even Britain will work 
with equal ease here, and that 
it makes no difference to the kind 
of contact that an MP can establish 
with the men who have chosen him 
as their representative whether his 
constituency has fifty thousand 
voters or half a million This diffe- 
rence becomes all the more marked 
when the voters in one case are not 
only fewer but better educated and 
more articulate and in the other 
case far too many and mostly 
dumb except ın matters which con- 
cern them directly or in regard to 
developments which threaten them. 
In such a situation any talk of 
people’s power exercised more or 
less directly to see that the govern- 
ment does not deviate from the 
straight and narrow path is sheer 
woolliness when ıt 15 not pure and 
simple humbug Except under very 
grave provocations, such direct 
power as the people can hope to 
bring to bear on the formulation of 
policies can be exercised only by 
well-organised interest groups and, 
ironically, the aim of these interests 
is always to secure as large a share of 


the national cake as they can at the 
expense of the unorganised sections 
of society such as the unemployed 
and the landless 


Half-baked 1deas about drastic 
decentralisation have their own 
dangers How can any one assume 
that the States will make much 
better use of any new powers that 
are given to them in the face of 
their miserable record ın the fields 
of education, public health, land 
reforms and mobilisation. of such 
resources as they have at their 
disposal Whether it 1s the sloven- 
Imess of the administration or the 
failure of agriculture to make 
enough headway, their tioubles aie 
more due to their own ineptitude 
than to any cramping of their style 
by the Centre What is moe, tke 
question. of giving wider powers to 
the States cannot be viewed ina 
country where the process of 
national integration 1s proving ex- 
tremely difficult except ın the con- 
text of national priorities To the 
extent ıt gives more powers of 
patronage and more room for 
manoeuvre to regional parties, it 
will make ıt more difficult to look 
at every problem in the larger 
national perspective and it will 
thus 1mpede the process of national 
integration Only national parties— 
with a large enough base in every 
party of the country—and a Centre 
which 1s in a position to determine 
national priorities of development 
can hope to preserve national per- 
spective and further the process 
of integration Those who continue 
to indulge in fancy talk of turning 
every village into a kind of republic 
have apparently learnt nothing 
from history Or do they think a 
people can achieve their salvation 
only when they are reconciled, as 
Hindu society was for dismally long 
periods, to living in conditions of 
near anarchy? 


le are some well-meaning per- 
sons who have convinced themselves 
that the main source of infection ın 
the body politic Hes ın the part 
played by money power durıng 
elections and that the only way to 
remove this source 15 to finance the 
elections out of public funds or, as 
someone has suggested recently, out 
of a poll tax of four annas a year 
on every voter Though there 1s 


everything to be sard for these sensi- 
ble proposals there ıs no warrant 
for the belief that they will cure the 
body politic of its sickness Any 
such reform by itself will not ever 
restore to public lıfe its lost mteg- 
rity 


The experience of rich candidates 
at the polls shows that money plays 
at best a marginal role ın elections 
What ıs more, the canker of corrup- 
tion which 15 eating into the body 
politic is by no means the result of 
money collected for elections even 
though it runs into ciores It 1s 
rather the result of the vast discret- 
ionary powers vested ın bureaucrats, 
big and small, under laws which 
affect every aspect of economic lıfe 
and allow immense scope for 
abuse of authority, often with no 
fear of attracting any penalty Not 
all the money collected at election 
time ts spent in. electioneering, part 
of it always finds its way into the 
pockets of individuals who are ına 
position to bestow or withhold fav- 
ours There is every possibility of 
this part growing at a faster rate 
once elections are financed out of 
public funds 


This does not mean that even 
what can be done by way of any 
such reform should not be done 
butthat there should not be any 
illusion about its scope or 1mpact 


A. there no other ways then in 
which democratic polity can be 
made more responsive to popular 
needs and more secuie against the 
designs of those who may want to 
undermine or subvert 1t? This ques- 
tion can be answered, if at all,if 
there 1s a prior understanding of the 
nature of the threat There is a 
widely held belief that the thieat 
comes only from certain groups or 
individuals and that everything will 
run beautifully once these groups 
are isolated and the others remain 
fum in their commitment to demo- 
cratic procedures and norms But to 
cling to this belief 1s to be oblivious 
of the nature of democratic proces- 
ses and the contradictory forces 
which they invariably set ın motion 


Thus, while the competition for 
power and for shares m the gains 
from development gets more and 
more feverish, the means at the dis- 


posal of the system to keep it with- 
in reasonable bounds grow more 
and more inadequate While this 
competition encourages ever new 
demands on the system ıt also ren- 
ders ıt incapable of mobilising the 
needed effort and resources to meet 
these demands. 


1. pertinent question to ask 
therefore is can something be done 
to contam the demands on the sys- 
tem and at the same tıme increase 
its capacity to mobilise the effort 
and the resources to satisfy the most 
urgent of these demands according 
to a new and more rational scale of 
piiorities? Translated into political 
terms, 11 means can something be 
done to revise the rules of com- 
p2tition and confine it to reasonable 
limits? Or can something be done to 
curb the excesses of demagogy and 
make ıt incumbent on everyone 
who makes a piomise to attach the 
relevant price tag to it and say what 
it will cost? The questions have only 
to be phrased pioperly to see how 
naive they are. Parties which think 
that they can improve their position 
through demagogy are not likely to 
blunt the most effective weapon 
they have And any rule against 
making false promises will be even 
more difficult to enforce than one 
against defections 


In countries where democracy 
took shape over a fairly long period, 
and both the population and politi- 
cal consciousness grew slowly, even 
a modest rate of economic growth 
sustained over a century kept pub- 
lic dscontent under control In 
India a population explosion started 
almost at the same time as the ın- 
troduction of adult franchise and 
the last thir y years have seen a 
relentless growth 1n demands on the 
fledgling democratic system The 
result has been an intolerable strain 
on the system 


À modest rate of economic grow- 
th, 1t has become increasingly clear, 
cannot cope with the rising tide of 
popular discontent The alarming 
Increase ın population, the disarray 
of the party system, the new politi- 
cal muscle acquired by middle pea- 
sant castes, the marked speeding up 
of the process of urban decay and 
endemic industrial unrest are all 
symptoms of the growing crisis It 
ıs not a crisis that can be overcome 
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by electoral alliances which, ex- 
perience has shown, are seldom 
tenable in the absence of prior ag- 
reement on policies and priorities. 
It is a crisis of the political system 
itself, 


Unless the so called restructuring 
of the system is to be no more than 
a paper exercise, ıt will not do to 
ignore the impediments in the way 
of any radical change. First, there 
is the difficulty of working outa 
national consensus on the very 
desirability, not to speak of the pre- 
cise character, of such a change 
Then there 1s the problem of getting 
over the constitutional hurdle. The 
Constitution does not provide for 
an alteration in the basic structure 
That ıs at least what a judgment’ of 
the Supreme Court has said The 
Constitution has no provision for 
the election of a constituent assem- 
bly or for the drafting of a new 
basic law How is this difficulty to 
be overcome? 


Apart from these difficulties there 
ıs no reason to believe that a mere 
change in the basic law, however 
well designed, will create conditions 
for political stability, a much higher 
rate of growth, a more equitable 
distribution of income and wealth 
and smoother national integration 
while preserving mtact all the exis- 
ting liberties Every chinge carries 
its price tag We cannot have income 
distribution on the Chinese pattern, 
for instance, and hope to escape the 
rigid disciplines, the curbs on free- 
dom and the periodic political 
convulsions that go with it 


| hat 1s then left for the people 
to do? Are they to resign themselves 
to such a fatal course as the political 
crısıs may take in tbe belief that 
they can do very little about 1t? Or 
1s there some way ın which they can 
help themselves and ın the process 
help the system to strengthen its 
defences? Ifin the course of the last 
thiriy years and moie the citizen 
has come to feel more and more 
helpless and 1mpotent ın the face a 
government machme which con- 
tinues to encroach on ever new 
fields and a proliferating bureau 
cracy, it 1S because there are no 
voluntary bodies to interpose bet- 
ween the State and him and look 
after his interests His growing 
dependence on the State has been 


most demoralising Nothing can do 
more to restore his faith ın demo- 
cracy than a concerted drive to win 
back at least a part of the mitiative 
he has lost 


I, his neighbourhood ıs filthy, 
why should the citizen feel that he 
1$ at the mercy of municipal authori- 
ties? Why cannot all families Itving 
ın a particular locality get together, 
set up committees to look after 
their common interests and keep 
the neighbourhood tidy? Ifa pro- 
duct ıs shoddy why should the 
consumer resign himself to the greed 
of the manufacturer? Why cannot a 
chain of consumer councils be set 
up in every town to take care of 
every complaint about adulterated 
foodstuffs or substandard products? 
Why should the poor feel oppressed 
just because they lack the means to 
seek redress of the wrong done to 
them? Why cannot legal atd com- 
mittees be set up everywhere to 
render them free help? Why do 
encroachments on the liberties of 
the people go unpunished in most 
cases, if not unnoticed? This is 
because there are no civil liberties 
union ın most places and even where 
they exist they are not active enough 
There are a hundred and one fields 
where vo'untary action by the citizen 
by itself can keep political and 
bureaucratic excesses, administrative 
apathy and solvenliess and busı- 
ness malpractıces in effective check 


All this will, however, require 
voluntary effort on the part of 
thousands of lawyers, doctors, 
teachers and others Without such 
concerted effort all talk of com- 
mitment to democratic values will be 
no more than meaningless pratile. 
Such mobilisation of effort will also 
do more to educate the masses in 
citizenship than periodic visits to 
the polling booths Unfortunately, 
there is not the slightest evidence to 
sustain the hope that such an effort 
will be forthcoming and that people 
in sufficient numbers will be pre- 
pared to set apart an hour or two 
every day for voluntary work. 


It 1s much easier if you are dumb 
to go to a pollmg booth every few 
years and cast your vote and, if you 
are articulate, talk of restructuring 
society or polity than to forget about 
your personal concerns and worry 
about what ails others, 


UNDERSTANDABLY, the poli- 
tical scene in India today baffles 
even the incurable optimist The 
sub-continent supposedly ısin fer- 
ment over communalism (the RSS 
connection!) and authoritarianism 
(the revival of Indira Gandhi) And 
yet, the daily dose of politics from 
the embattled Janata, Janata(S), 
Congress(S), Cong(l), CPI(M), 
CPI, the Akalis, DMK and 
AIADMK, and all manner of 
other formations, has little to do 
with the strengthening of genuine 
secularism or grassroots democracy 
in our polity The changing political 
mess in between the Jan Sangh/RSS 
and the Cong(l) ıs also either 
horribly  Hinduistic (a al Raj 
Narain!) or biologically autocratic 
(like the cadres of Communism!) 
The political scene 1s confusing, to 
say the least If a political focus 
does not emerge well before the 
mid-term voting, India’s electorate 
of 350 millions might well be unable 
to offer any coherent political result. 


We know that ever since politics 
became the play of personalities, 
whether in the States or the Centre, 
the democratic system and its eco- 
nomic supports have been under 
strain. The Emergency, despite its 
mother-son equations, was Indira 
Gandhi’s typically simplistic and 
elitist way of facmg a profound 
crisis of the system It failed Urgent 
problems remained unsolved despite 
the surface peace and quiet born of 
fear. And, what’s more, fear could 
not be a permanent instrument of 
governance (elitist governance!) 
even in a sprawling land lıke ours 
Fortunately, this political exercise 


Beyond personalities and parties 


ROMESH THAPAR 


ın fear cracked before serious 
damage was done to federal unity. 
But that does not mean that the 
supporters of authoritarian solutions 
have given up their faith Indeed, 
their limited thinking. has been 
strengthened by the incapacity of 
the Janata coaglomeration to rule 
effectively — and large sections 
have been led to believe that only 
the whip is needed to get India 
moving What is forgotten in this 
kind of confusion 1s that the crisis 
engulfing us 1s beyond whips, be- 
yond personalities and parties. 


No charismatic characters or dic- 
tators aie going to be able to master 
the many complex problems which 
have arisen 1n the process of growth, 
problems which release extraordı- 
nary tensions over the sub-continent 
We are 1n the midst of our second 
bout of hyper-inflation (the first 
was under Indira Gandhi's regime!). 
Production, both agiicultural and 
industrial, 1s already seriously affec- 
ted These two factors create the 
basis for a dislocation of staggering 
dimensions Interestingly, no party 
18 addressing itself to the real causes 
of these problems There 1s method 
ın this madness No unpopular, 
regulatory measures are proposed 
The populist politics of caste, com- 
munity and class are pursued with 
single-minded passion The end re- 
sult may show some strengthening 
and weakening of this or that form- 
ation in Parliament, and its capacity 
to bargain, but our politicians are 
apparently unaware that they can- 
not for long play these rather ex- 
pensive games within a framework 
which 1s already torn to shreds, 
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It is imperative that the leading 
cadres of the major political forma- 
tions begin to understand that the 
crisis 1s a product of a mix of 
achievements, failures, trends, the 
rise of new elites, and the pressures 
from the regions on a Centre which 
can no longer wield total power 
over the sub-continent ‘The natve 
thesis that political authority can 
only be established by a dominant 
leadership at the Centre ıs a sym- 
phony from the past It will excite 
those who have attained status and 
influence 1n India's initial yeais of 
freedom, but 1t will be treated with 
contempt by those who are mobılis- 
ing in the regions to assert their 
dignites and sovereignties — and 
under various labels, from Commu- 
nist to Akalı, and DMK to Goman- 
tak The serious fracturing of 
continental parties, the beginnings 
of a coalition culture, and the im- 
sistence on abandoning an all-Jndia 
pattern m party alliances and adjust- 
ments, are very clear indicators of 
a new phase in the political life of 
the sub-continent. 


It would be tragic if the outdated 
analyses, based on memories ofa 
Nehruvian past, were left unchallen- 
ged and without an answer crystal- 
ised ın alternatives which make 
sense to our people, patient, long- 
suffermg, but now building a deter- 
mination to alter the cynical ‘so- 
cıalıst” political and economic 
framework which neither works for 
egalitarianism nor productivity 
Naturally the alternatives will not 
form so long as we are saddled with 
a política], bureaucratic and social 
system which is no longer able to 
cope with the tasks demanded of it 
A non-functionmg system 1s the 
core of the crisis — and ıt is un- 
affected by the current politics of 
personalities and parties. 


Nin poll, which has 
been thrust upon us by the antics of 
the politicians, cannot but reflect the 
splintermg of political will At the 
same tıme, ıt will shock us into real- 
ising that we have to move forward 
into the very much more tougher 
Job of restructuring our federal 
polity on the principles of decent- 
ralised functioning, reorganising our 
vast administrative machine and the 
suffocating jungle of controls 1t has 
given birth to, and reviving those 


values which can restore health to 
the 1nfrastructures of our growing so- 
ciety In our obsession with person- 
alities and parties, we tend to run 
away from the tasks which actually 
spark the activity of the political 
world This drift has been noted 
ever since the passing of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and was never halted — yes, 
not even in the days of the Emer- 
gency which supposedly estublished 
total power foraction Now, we 
are compelled to face the facts of 
our condition. Without them, there 
will be no political games 


I want to dwell on matters which 
have been lost sight of 1n the party 
squabbles In the course of the re- 
c.nt crisis, 1t has been repeatedly 
stressed by professional opınıon that 
we must establish our own demo- 
cratic precedents and initiatives b.- 
cause the applicability of Anglo- 
Saxon practise 1s not altogether 
possible or suitable in the complex- 
ity of our conditions This aspect 
ıs more important than we imagine 
Let me run oversome of our 1mme- 
diate concerns and posstble ways of 
handling them These are tentative 
thoughts needing a debate m depth 
by constitutional experts determined 
to organise change without coupist or 
putschist phases which a continental 
system could never sustain 


1 If, as 1s expected, the mid-term 
pol yields an indecisive result, the 
practise of calling on the leader of 
the single largest party, a principle 
based on a stable party system, will 
need to be considered In our sett- 
ing, we have seen that it only puts a 
premium on  floor-crossings , and 
horse-trading Our constitutional 
experts need to explore the possi- 
bility of allowing Parliament in full 
session. to elect a Prime Minister 
by a majority vote from a panel of 
names proposed by the parties in 
Parliament Voting should be open. 
Party alignments should be announ- 
ced on the floor of the House. 
Policy commitments should be ela- 
borated, The processes should be 
repeated whenever a Prime Minister 
resigns The constitutional effort 
should be to dissolve presidential 
preferences and cogitations, to re- 
ınforce the credibility of a caretaker 
regime during transitions from one 
coalition to another, and to reduce 
to the mmimum the unprincipled 


trading ın votes which we have wit- 
nessed 


2 A parallel effort has to be 
made to establish the norms which 
permit the permanent administra- 
tion to pursue agreed and settled 
economic policies All coalition cul- 
tures demand the discipline of such 
norms Only then can there be con- 
tinuity ın policy and some guarantee 
that delays ın decis10n-makmg will 
not prove‘ damaging Thus ıs of 
consideiable concern to. developing 
societies Indeed, ıt may be found 
necessary to invest the President 
with powers, during caretaker tran- 
sitions, to check any abuse of such 
norms agreed to by Parliament 
Alternatively, ın view of recent ex- 
perience of certam controversies it 
may be thought fit to empower the 
Cabinet Secretary — the senior-most 
civil servant —— to prevent a care- 
taker government from indulging in 
irresponsibilities Such a step would 
also strengthen the eroded role of 
the Cabinet Secretary (or Chief 
Secretary in a State admınıstratıon) 
as the guardian of the morale and 
credibility of the civil services We 
have failed mise1ably to insulate the 
civil services from the demoralising 
and debasing pressures of the poli- 
tıcıans, as can be seen from the varı- 
ous enquiry reports 


3 At thts critical juncture ın the 
development and growth of a demo- 
cratic federal polity, ıt ıs imperative 
that steps be taken to insulate and to 
strengthen/extend the consensus on 
foreign policy and defence The 
only democratic way of doing this 
ıs to establish powerful councils 
which reflect political will and pro- 
fessional expertise We are drifting 
ın these areas because we imagine 
that there is some sort of mystique 
in the policies we have devised over 
the years Recent political develop- 
ments in the supposedly non-aligned 
world, and the new nuclear dimen- 
sions which are becoming visible ın 
our region, should stir us from our 
sloppy attitudes Indeed, the infra- 
structures of research, the Think 
Tanks, which should support for- 
eign policy and defence planning 
are more-or-less non-existent. We 
continue to function in these areas 
as 1f we were still emerging from the 
embrace of international colonia- 
lism, A presidential ınıtjatıve m 
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this area for a consultation among 
experienced political leaders would 
not be musinterpreted. 


4 The police system, with its 
ramifications, needs a 
permanent Vigilance Commission to 
establish a viable and credible link 
between the service and the people. 
Such a commission could be compos- 
ed on the basis of unanimity among 
the major recognised parties 
Organically, thisis a better way of 
selecting personnel for this parti- 
cular Commission than handing over 
the task toa group of supposedly 
independent persons. The urgency of 
such a proposal can be appreciated 
in the context of the explosive pres- 
sures likely to build ın connection 
with the mid-term poll. The Vigil- 
ance Commission would be free to 
establish 1ts own systems of contact 
with the police system, contacts 
which strengthen the role of the 
force as an impartial and energetic 
arbiter, and restore the faith of the 
people in its devotion to public 
duty. 


5. Of grave concern is the caya- 
lier fashion ın which politicians sub- 
jected to public enquiry are 
beginning to attack properly-consti- 
tuted judicial procedures. The ex- 
tent of political corruption, listed 
and yet to be unearthed, probably 
explains the casualness with which 
the most damning indictments are 
received by the accused The messy 
and slow-moving judicial procedures 
have persuaded the public to become 
thoroughly cynical about investiga- 
tions At this juncture, itis to be 
considered whether the President 
should not, after careful deliber- 
ation with constitutional experts, 
issue an ordinance which denies 
those found guilty by enquiry com- 
missions any political right to stand 
for election or to hold public office 
Ihe bar on these persons should 
apply for hfe An action of this 
kind would cut across parties, end 
the political racketeering of many 
leading personalities, and consider- 
ably cleanse our polluted political 
life. It ıs extremely important for 
the democratic process that con- 
troversy around sucha matter be 
brought to an end speedily by setting 
certam clear precedents We are 
allowmg too many unsettled mat- 
ters to destroy the democratic con- 


science of our people and to 
strengthen the rascals who work for 
the toppling of our frail democratic 
infrastructures, 


6. Immediate steps must be taken 
to establish the most rigorous 
Ombudsman (Lok Pal) system with- 
in our endangered polity To rely 
solely on politicians to establish this 
omnipresent disciplming power 1s 
unrealistic At this critical juncture, 
there 1s no reason why some one 
hundred of India’s most respected 
citizens, drawn from a variety of 
callings, should not be constituted 
into an honoured body to advise the 
President, the Vice-President, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and the Speaker of the Lok Sabha 
on such matters and appointments, 
including those on which very 
special autonomies and ımpartial- 
Ities rest. Such a body of honour 
could be selected on the basis of 
lists submitted by the major political 
parties The need to move in this 
area without further delay cannot be 
over-stressed, for there will be end- 
less legalistic quibbling to postpone 
any decision on these matters 


7, It should be agreed from now 
by the political parties that, in view 
of the crisis prevailing, the Lok 
Sabha elected in the mid-term poll 
will also provide a basis for creating 
an effective body to begin the re- 
structuring of our federal polity and 
its division. of powers between the 
Centre and the States. The votes 
polled by the parties should be made 
the basis for their nominations to 
this body. Nominations make it 
possible to select only the most 
qualified to initiate the restructuring 
we speak about day in and day out. 
The size of the body should be 
determined by the requirements of 
manageability, adequate representa- 
tion to various viewpoints, and 
speedy decision-making Apart from 
decentralising powers, our present 
States have to be reorganised to 
more meaningful proportions. And 
we have to ask ourselves whether all 
the wasteful paraphernalia of demo- 
cracy as we know it 1s to continue 
repetitively at every level The job 
must be time-bound m the strictest 
sense of the term ` 


What I have stated above needs 
hıghlıghting if we are to stabilise 


our politics. A host of critical pro- 
blems affecting our lives are sur- 
facing. We have to understand that 
unless the political framework is 
cerefully adjusted it will not be 
possible to cope with the kind of 
economic challenges which are 
shaping. Every day we are made 
aware of the creeping chaos There's 
no point ın accusing only the politi- 
clans foi ourstate In many ways, 
we are responsible for it. We have 
permitted practises at every level 
which are 1ntolerable in any society, 
let alone a democratic one We lack 
the courage to order corrections 
because these would lead to tension 
and unpopularity with the gangs 
who control situations in office, 
factory, campus and farm. We are 
prepared to allow this anarchic 
situation to deteriorate in the hope 
that authoritarian sanctions will 
become inevitable. We forget the 
basic futility of such answers Public 
memory is short and can be tampe- 
red with, but one day the backlash 
could endanger the federal structure 
itself. We need this sobering 
thought at this juncture. 


Í, this context, the issues which 
have been posed above need imme- 
diate polıtıcal attention To get 
around them by wild theorısıng 
about presidential and parlıa- 
mentary powers 1s part of the Indian 
skill of irrelevant debate If this 
hide-and-seek continues, and the 
normal political processes are not 
used to carry out the corrections we 
seek, an 1mpatient public will begin 
to lose faith ın the open society. 
Whatever the outcome of the mıd- 
term poll, indecisive or otherwise, 
the corrections ın the political 
system have to be detatled and 
carried out in the national mterest— 
and only then will it be possible to 
attempt the more complex and 
mvolved economic correction affec- 
tng the powerful and organised 
sectors Of our society If there is 
political anarchy parading as demo- 
cracy, there 1s economic suffocation 
claiming attention as planned 
giowth India is sick, very sick, and 
we have to begin to face this fact 
knowing that we have the where- 
withal to cure the sickness—that 1S, 
if we move beyond personalities and 
politics, and think of our common 
Interest ın a revived India, 
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Books 


INDIRA GANDHI’S INDIA: A POLITICAL 
SYSTEM REAPPRAISED Edited by Henry C. 
Hart Westview Press, Colorado, U S.A. 
a ÀMÓÁCàe( (Ü'Ó( € IQ 


THE publisher's blurb states, ‘India, credited with 
the best institutionalised. democracy of the Third 
World changed in 1975, apparently overnight and 
ei the decision of one individual to a quasi dictator- 
ship...’ 


The editor begins by saying, ‘The democracy had 
been incomplete in that the government retained a 
repressive authority dating from the colonial period, 
and more basically m that some hundreds of millions 
of people had ın twenty eight years acquired the 
habits of voting, but not yet the sharp edged con- 
victions of liberty’ (pp 1) and, after writing a little 
over a third of the three hundred pages and three of 
the ten tracts, compares the USA of 1789 with the 
India of 1975—“The fundamental point 1s that 
Indian political leaders do not operate in a cultural 
milieu sufficiently unambiguous to exclude a wide 
variety of options Neither. do the people in the 
villages Jn this respect India is not unlike the 
United. States. at the stage when American political 
partes were forming a careful scholar has called 
the American political culture of that tıme “‘deferen- 
tıal-partıcıpant” Such cultures give hostages to 
heroic leaders’ (pp 25) 


The attitude revealed by these quotations appears 
smug, complacent and superior As it is affected 
by a compatriot of Senator McCarthy, it is pre- 
sumptuous and intolerable Henry C. Hart should 
remember that liberty 1s, after all, an ideal Like 
all ideals its manifestations are rare occurrences in 
human history, its absence is usually more palpable 
than its presence. 


Another point to consider is that those who are 
on the path of economic development are not neces- 
sarily backward in all aspects. In India it 1s true to 
say that for each failure there 1s also a success story 
and, if localised successes could be spread all over 
the country, India would revert to being the fabled 
land it was until the 18th century. 


The introduction shows that no amount of pam- 
staking research can make up for the lack of 
empathy. The author has missed out the important 
Jubbulpore  bye-election where Sharad Yadav 
defeated the Congress candidate to show that even 
in a traditionally Congress stronghold the masses 
were becoming alienated from the ruling party. 


The second chapter recounts the Quit India move- 
ment of 1942 A number of fatuous comparisons 
have been made between 1942-43 and 1975-1976 by 
many who claim that the British were kinder in 
1942 than the Indians 1n 1975 o Statistically this ıs 
Incorrect as deaths and imprisonments were much 
higher ın 1942 than 1n 1975 In any case 1t was the 
Indian administration who tackled 1942—the British 
Army came in only for special needs such as Delhi 
in August 


At the end of the dull and uninspired third 
chapter dealing with the bureaucracy there 1s a gem, 
‘The enthusiasm and dedication (sic) occasioned by 
the emergency declaration provide an opportunity 
for the beginning of a long term reformation and 
rationalisation of Indian administration ’ 


Chapter Four—‘Mrs Gandhi’s Pyramid: The New 
Congress” by Stanley A. Kochaneck makes stimula- 
ting reading. ‘. .by the fall of 1974 Mrs Gandhi's 
charisma began to suffer. Until 1972 people in 
India were likely to separate Indira Gandhi from 


her party By 1974 they tended to identify her with 
her party while at the same tıme the image of both 
declined severely’ (pp 114) 


‘The declaration of a state of emergency was 
the end product of a p1ocess which saw the weaken- 
ing of political support for Mrs Gandhi anda 
seeming lack of governmental capacity to govern 
despite massive majorities ' 


Chapter Five dealing with "The Industrialists' 
written by Howard L Erdman ıs perceptive It shows 
how industrialists were ‘pleased with the measures 
taken under the emergency and why their statements 
of support for Mrs Gandhı's programme are moie 
than a ritual exercise’ (pp 145) ‘Industrialists are 
not likely to apply much, 1f any, pressure to restore 
the status quo ante 1n India' (pp 146) 


*Communism for the Divided' by Bhabani Sen 
Gupta ends with the statement, ‘If Indian democracy 
changes so will Indian communism. Both terms of 
the hypothesis are at this time uncertain, but the 
indications of change are strong' (pp 175) 


“India’s Rural Poor, What will Mobilize them 
Politically’ by F. Tomasson Januzzi starts with the 
statement, ‘A continuing state ofemergency governs 
the lives of India’s poor’ and ends with the warning, 
‘The emergency imposed by Indira Gandhi may be 
the last opportunity for the ruling elite to establish a 
new nexus with constituencies of the rural poor If new 
working relationships are not institutionalised . if 
critical reforms are again not implemented, there 
seems little doubt but that the field will be left to 
those who would employ violence to promote change 
... and to those who would employ violence to deny 
such changes ' 


In the text of the chapter the author shows from 
Bıharı examples how attempts at land reform have 
been sabotaged by the haves and that holdings from 
500 to 5000 acres still exist. He fears that any 
attempts at reform will be ‘resisted, circumvented, 
diluted, denied’ and sees no hope unless the centre 1s 
indeed prepared to take extreme measures employing 
the coercive power of the centre and the state in the 
promotion of agrarian reforms and economic deve- 
lopment programmes designed to benefit small far- 
mers, share croppers and landless labourers.’ He 
advocates agriculture being made a central subject 


“The Military? by Stanley P Cohenis unremarka- 
ble except ın so far as the author suggests that, 
‘some of Mrs Gandhi’s appeal would seem to be 
due to the similarities rather than the differences 
between herself and Bose,’ (Subhas), and, ‘It is in the 
political philosophy and appeal of Bose that we see 
an historical precedent for Mrs Gandhr's popularity ° 

On his chosen subject the remark, *. no other 
new nation has established as effective a system of 
civilian control...’ is apposite His views on the 
possibility and the chances of a coup are however- 
parve.  .& coup would require collusion of all four 


regional commanders ' He, however, correctly rules 
out ‘a wave of sympathy with JP. propelling the 
Indian military to action against Mrs Gandhi,’ 
Even more pertinent are his remarks on the rele- 
vance and importance of legitimacy ‘Thus when Mrs 
Gandhi stresses her popular mandate, the illegiti- 
mate tactics of the opposition and her adherence 
to constitutional proprieties she has a clear purpose 
1n mind’ to persuade the military (and, of course, 
the bureaucracies and groups) that her rule remains 
legitimate and that their obedience to her authority 
is morally as well as pragmatically correct’ (pp 228). 


With Chapter Nine we are in the realm of beha- 
vioural sciences. Entitled ‘Indira Gandhi Determined 
Not to be Hurt,’ Henry C. Hart makes out a plausi- 
ble case for his thesis ‘We suspect therefore that at 
the core of Indira Gandhi’s mature identity, after 
the confusions were sorted out there would be the 
determination to dominate lest she be dominated ’ He 
proves his port as follows: “Once she had found her 
true self — since she had set out personally to do- 
minate the apparatus of power in India — the 
manifestations of identity-confusion cleared away 
as if by miracle. Her frail health was replaced by 
superhuman energy and vitality.’ 


The concluding chapter X 1s also written by Henry 
C. Hart. He dwells upon the disappearance of the 
moral authority to govern ‘The observable fact 1s 
that the constitution no longer constrains Indian 
politics with the firmness emerging forces require. 
The firmness that came from the conviction that 
the nation guided itself on right principles is no 
more. Now it 1s Indira Gandhi’s India.’ 


Having ploughed through this work I have come 
to the conclusion that the calıbre of scholarship 
attracted by Indian studies continues to be poor. 


Akhilesh Mithal 


DISSENT, PROTEST AND REFORM IN INDIAN 
CIVILISATION Edited by S C Malık, Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study 


DISSENT, Protest and Reform in. Indian Civilisation 
is essentially the outcome of a Seminar held at the 
Indian Institute of Advanced Studies ın Sımla from 
the Ist to the 8th September 1975. Perhaps, a per- 
ceptive censor during the Emergency—for the Semi- 
nar was held during that period — might have can- 
celled the seminar had he known that it was taking 
place, unless of course, it had been blessed by him 
Interestingly, this seminar did not find ıt expedient 
to discuss what one feels was the greatest movement 
of dissent and protest ın post-mdependence India 
— namely, the ‘total revolution’ of Loknayak 
Jayaprakash Narayan which led to the peaceful 
overthrow of authoritarianism 1n India, witness the 
March 1977 elections At the time this seminar was 
held, the movement was no doubt in a state of limbo 
as a result of the rıgours of the Emergency, but 
nonetheless, one does feel that its initial 1mpact 
should have been analysed and assessed, 
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İn any contemporary study of dissent and protest 
in Indian society, what must be appreciated 1s that 
dissent 1s a part -of the political process, which in 
turn is the ‘ordering mechanism’ of our society 
which makes ıt both manageable and goal-oriented. 
Any suspension of this process over a long period 
of time destroys the very mechanism by which 
orderly growth is possible and through which con- 
flicts of 1nterest and opinion which are mherent in 
our society can be steered and regulated Here it is 
often contended that it 1s doubtful that those who 
created normative values in India were equally 
conscious of the value of permitting dissent within 
the system ın order to promote the structural stren- 
gth of the system. 


Coming to the book under review, one finds that 
a veritable galaxy of Indian historians, anthropolo- 
gists, philosophers and others have attempted to 
examine, both on the macro-historical plane as well 
as m the micro-sociological context, a variety of 
powerful movements and ideological outbursts that 
have questioned the assumptions underlying the 
Indian social fabric and have challenged the existing 
social order The critical and cross-disciplinary ap- 
proach followed in this book, begmning with S C. 
Malik’s introduction, 1s much appreciated and sets a 
healthy precedent which needs to be emulated in the 
future 


It is but natural that an historical analysis of 
dissent, protest and reform in Indian civilisation 
would raise certain philosophical, conceptual and 
methodological problems Indeed, one cannot at- 
tempt to undertake the history of any historical 
entity — more so of dissent, protest and reform in 
Indian civilisation — without establishing its defini- 
tion, without fixing its limits 


This ıs what has been attempted ın the first few 
papers. In such a limited review, itis very difficult 
to go into a detailed analysis of each paper, but 
one does feel that the first two papers, namely, by 
Malik and Damle, tend to border on the abstract 
and one feels that a few historical contexts should 
have been added since dissent, protest, etc., have 
their own historical traditions The indications in 
both papers that there 1s a great toleration of dissent 
jn the Indian polity as 1t has evolved over time, that 
there 1s an attempt to arrive at some sort of 
muddled consensus over 1ssues, need to be brought 
out more clearly Another paper that comes to 
mind is a rather ‘heretical’ piece by C; Badrinath 
who tries to give alternatives to the words dissent, 
protest and reform since these are not representative 
of the Indian situation However, he fails to do so 
by himself falling back on these words thereby can- 
celling out his argument. 


Having dealt with the conceptual aspects of the 
problem one now comes across specific historical 
contexts beginning with Romila Thapar’s piece deal- 
ing with the period of the first millenium BC in 
Northern India While m most past societies, the 
ideal image was of an established and unchanging 


order, one finds that the ethos of Indian civilisation 
did not correspond to this median situation. Each of 
these papers which deals with specific historical 
contexts attempts to focus on the emergence of pat- 
terns of thought and action that were embryonic and 
evolutionary to what is now called the Indian ethos 

The successive papers attempt to observe the histori- 
cal anatomy of the periods under review and to point 
to the intellectual processes that gave a legitimacy 
to these patterns. 


What must be appreciated here is that it 1s not the 
easiest thing to determine and comprehend dissent 
and protest in that vast and vague reality called 
civilisation This reality 1s not constituted by an 
organisation, ın the manner of national entities 
Whether we grant or deny the reality of an ‘Indian 
Civilisation', there has never been an organisation 
which actually established and represented the unity 
of that civilisation Yet the latter has none the less 
had a certain existence, The cultures that Romila 
Thapar, or the historians of the Indian Institute 
speak of are perhaps difficult to comprehend; but 
they are not pure mythology. 


Iqbal Chand Malhotra 


THE HOODLUM YEARS by Ashok Mitra. Orient 
—————— HR BU İm RR ERR RR ERR ERR RT ERR RR EFE 


Longman, 1979. 


THIS is just for readers to take note of an excellent 

compilation of Ashok Mitra's writings during 1972- 
75 and between January and April 1977, originally 
published in the “Economic and Political Weekly’ 

‘The Hoodlum Years’ stands refreshingly on its own 
as an account of the Indian condition seen through a 
maze of seemingly unconnected incidents, thoughts, 
ideas, people — some politics, some economics, 
some sociology — but most of all the striving of a 
keenly perceptive mind trying to unravel what lies 
beneath the surface of reality. 


At this particular yuncture as we stand precarious- 
ly before the mid-term poll, here 1s a little extract 
from his last chapter written after the 1977 elec- 
tion "This hour belongs to the people Bear with 
them, there are few occasions ın their lives which 
call for celebration Allow them this sparse mo- 
ments fora bılef gush of contentment They did 
it on their own, they did it with their votes This 
multitude in rags and tatters who, determination 
writ large on their faces, marched to the polls, 
represent the nation’s dispossessed, for once, their 
incensed ego decided to hit back Over the long 
haul, this verdict may not mean much Those who 
would come to power during this week do not by 
and large reflect a different configuration of class 
forces from the set who have been summarily rejec- 
ted. The daily battle of existence will therefore con- 
tinue, the economic laws will remain what they 
always have been The poor and the dispossessed 
will have to learn, through the hard way, that there 
is no surrogate to the solidarity of class That 
Marxian cliche — not the weakness of the strong, 
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but the strength of the weak, determines the process 
of history — will retain its legitimacy 


‘All this 1s, as they say, well taken Even so, per- 
mit the people the privilege of a quiet hour of con- 
tentment, they do not have much else to gloat over 
They did it on their own They reached their own 
judgment, they must have made up their mind way 
back and did not, despite blandishments, deviate 
from their 1esolve, they decided to cast away, at one 
swift swoop, those who wanted to treat them as 
chattel this far and no further, medievalism shall 
not pass, the tın-pot tyrants shall be shown their 
place They have been 


“No, there 1s no occasion for bourgeois compas- 
sion either, Indira Gandhi does not deserve any. 
She has besmirched a certam tradition of mutual 
tolerance which, overriding class animosities, was 
ingrained ın the Indian psyche She, why should one 
mince words, took unabashed recourse to dissimula- 
tton and plain falsehood, she insulted the intellig- 
ence of ordinary men and women, took them for 
granted, treated them with disrespect Those at the 
receiving end now have a right to answer her in her 
own corn, she deserves less than pity, she deserves to 
be greeted with disdain If there 1s a certain accu- 
mulation of ill-will towards her and her offspring, 
that 1s hardly an evil omen It would be altogether 
wrong to cajole people to discard this ill will, they 
should not shed it, on the contrary, they should 
nurture ıt, perhaps transmute 1t, channel it away to 
directions which have greater social import It 1s out 
of such ill-will that ramparts and barricades of strug- 
gle are built ' 

R.T. 


REASON WOUNDED: AN EXPERIENCE OF 
INDIA'S EMERGENCY by Prımıla Lewis Vikas 
Publishing House, 


AT a time when all thinking people ın the country 
are deeply concerned about the direction the 
country 1s taking, it 1s good and timely that this 
book should. be read by many. The author's deep 
and genuime concern for true democratic values, her 
constant questioning and probing, her compassion 
and passionate involvement, raise the book well 
above the level of a simple account of a personal 
experience of imprisonment and injustice The au- 
thor takes her title from the words of a great Chris- 
tian divine, Dean Farrer ‘there are two mighty and 
noble feelings which may sway the human heart, 
one, the pity for individual suffering . the other, 
the passionate mdignation for human wrongs. 
There are souls which feel wounded when reason 1s 
wounded, which are keenly alive to the mighty in- 
terests of order, ustice and human dignity.’ 


The book has two central experiences which it 1s 
built around The author’s experience of tremendous 
injustice and exploitation on the Mehrauli farms, 
just outside the smug capital city of Delhi, leading 
on to the experience of jail during the Emergency, 
calmly and quietly accepted by Prımıla Lewis as 


part of her struggle for human dignity ‘ both in- 
dividually and in my capacity as a founder worker 
in the Dehat Mazdoor Union, I have always believ- 
ed in democracy and the rule of law, and I have 
always protested against injustice, illegality and 
brutality I believe that I have been wrongfully con- 
fined — but if democracy and the rule of law them- 
selves are being confined, then I accept my confine- 
ment cheerfully, and am confident that justice, lega- 
lity and.human rights will ultimately and victorio- 
usly prevail.’ 


It ıs this tone of simple and sincere dignity which 
prevails throughout If the language never rises to 
the impassioned heights of a Tolstoy ora Dostoevski 
describing the anguish of the peasantry ına pre- 
revolutionary Russia, the genuineness of the con- 
cern, and the capacity to act on that concern shines 
through the simple prose 


Primila Lewis starts her book by describing her 
arrest at Delhi Airport, after a short holiday in 
England She then flashes back ın memory to the 
farm ın Mehrauli where she had gone with her Eng- 
lish husband, Charles Lewis, and Karokı, her son, to 
lead a quiet and simple life Instead she soon real- 
ised that the farms of Mehrauli were owned by the 
most privileged elite of the area, and that most of 
these big landlords or malıks trampled on even the 
most basic rights of their workers These 1mpover- 
ished, frightened workers were mostly purabias 
(immigrants from Eastern Uttar Pradesh) totally un- 
aware of any laws or rights Whether with the post- 
man, or at the local vet's, or at the hospital or the 
Labour Courts, and certainly always on the farms, 
these people are treated as refuse, always expend- 
able, replaceable, just to be used and kicked 
around 


It is at this farm that Primila Lewis learns a valu- 
able lesson, which she refers to again m prison 
While making enquiries about laws that the poor 
workers might refer to, she finds that the only way 
is to organise the workers if their voice ıs to be 
heard ‘Form a union, fight for their rights Unless 
the baby cries how can the mother give it milk? 
Working on the insights and vision of Paolo Freire, 
and others, Ms Lewis realised that nothing could 
be done for the workers without their own involve- 
ment and struggle They had to be helped to ‘find 
their own voice’ ‘Democracy’, the author realised 
at Mehrauli, and 1n. prison, ‘cannot be gifted, best- 
owed or imposed It must be realised consciously 
through a continuous process of conscious endeav- 
our.’ In taking up the cause of the lowly, the dıs- 
inherited and the dispossessed at Mehrauli, Ms 
Lewis begins her own Journey on the road of learn- 
ing, struggle and endeavour In fact the experience 
at Mehrauli, and the later struggles in the prison, 
become a microcosm of the individual and national 
struggle for justice and democracy 


Primila Lewis soon finds that to stand up for the 
poor is to put yourself on the wrong side of the fence 


— which 1s the reason why most of us sit around , 
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pretending we can't see, hear or feel.. There is the 
brutal story of the young Nepali, Kedar Nath, on a 
General's farm And other unbelievable stories of 
cruelty and heartless injustice perpetrated by people 
who, no doubt, pride themselves on being ladies and 
gentlemen of refinement and culture. The Dehat 
Mazdoor Union 1s formed, but Primila Lewis finds 
herself a target for the anger and mockery of the 
privileged. 


The next section of the book describes her experi- 
ence of prison dur.ng the Emergency. We move from 
the VIP farms of Mehrauli where the landed gentry 
trample on every human right of their workers, to 
the prisons where conditions are so unbelievable for 
the poor and right-less prisoner, that, they may indeed 
be said of them ‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here' If hope and change are to come they must come 
from the literate and the privileged helping to awaken 
the consciousness and the will to act of those who 
have been poor, dumb and helpless for generations. 


Without self-pity, Primila Lewis accepts her im- 
prisonment ‘I realised quite clearly that this deten- 
tion might be a very long one, an indefinite one in 
fact, and that it was part of the life and struggle I 
had chosen for myself. There was nothing to regret, 
no cause for frustration. The fact that I was unable 
to continue that lıfe and that struggle outside did 
not mean that it was not necessary to live and 
struggle here in jail’ We are given a terrifying, al- 
most unbelievable, account of the torture of prison 
life Bansi Lal’s sister-in-law, Mrs Singh, becomes 
almost a symbol of the forces of sadism and sub- 
human levels of being to which people may descend 
In certam circumstances. Shades of Belson and 
Dachau are revived, Snehalata Reddy ın her Prison 
Diaries had also described the unbearable sufferings 
of young fellow-prisoners, which had moved her so 
much. 


We find here too that the class structure operates in 
favour of the educated and rich, those with access to 
legal and.other privileges. Primila Lewis describes 
how the dehumanisation of prison life, apart from 
driving people to madness and suicide, can also make 
them betray each other, carrying tales to those in 
power, and learning how to be servile so as to sur- 
vive. Says one prisoner, Maya: ‘If we could unite, 
if we could speak with one voice, of course we could 
solve the problem But. we are too foolish, too sel- 
fish and afraid. If one of us speaks out no one will 
back her up If one steps forward the rest will step 
ten paces back Let the one who sticks her neck out, 
risk the noose, why should the rest of us?’ 


Throughout Primila Lewis involves herself with her 
fellow prisoners, not in a pitying or condescending 
way, but with a simple love and care, which help the 
women move forward, press their just claims, and 
begin the slow process of change. Primila Lewis’ 
book illuminates the true meaning of the word 
‘charity’, which springs from Caritas, to love, to 
serve. 

; Anna Sujatha Mathai 
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İhe problem 


THE Haryan problem is at once an old question anda new challenge. It has 
been with us as an existential social reality from times immemorial, but the 
magnitude of the crisis assumed by it 1s a relatively new occurrence. 


What precisely is the nature of this problem? Asa structural pheno- 
menon, is it essentially rooted in the social stratification system of caste or 
class or a combination of both? What are the social, economic, political, 
cultural, and psychological dimensions of the problem? Are the Haryans ın 
different regions, and perhaps also in the same region, confronted with 
problems of a different nature and of varying magnitude? Is the problem, for 
example, essentially a bread-and-butter one for the Haryan masses, especially of 
the older generation, whereas for the younger generations and for the new 
Harijan elites is 1t predominantly a psychological and cultural one, calling for 
new identities as well as new adjustments with other segments of the society? 


Where should one start in an effort to break thus vicious circle of 
cumulative or mutually reinforcing inequalities, injustices, and backwardness? 
How to rescue, without producing sharp social conflicts and permanent 
cleavages, this nearly 16 per cent of India’s population from the morass of 
subhuman social existence, abject poverty and 1nhuman economic exploitation 
by deeply entrenched vested interests, a subculture of submission and political 
powerlessness, and an almost irreparable psychological damage to their ego 
identity? How equitably have the benefits of planning and development 
percolated down to the bottom of the social stratification passing through the 
vested interests — old and new — all along the line? How sound have the 
government schemes of Harıjan welfare been and what have been their accom- 
plishments? 


How effectively have the Harıjans availed of the opportunities for 
achieving middle class status through education and quota reservation of gov- 
ernment and public sector jobs for them? What have been the social and 
psychological consequences of upward social mobility for the new Harıjan 
elites? Can the Haryan problem in its totality be really tackled short of 


fundamental economic restructuring such as far-reaching land reforms and a 
massive Harijan share in cottage and small scale industrialisation and ın busi- 
ness and commercial expansion through liberal institutional credits and subsi- 
dies? 


What have been the patterns of Haryan political participation in electoral 
and legislative politics at different levels of our political system? What have 
been the organisational vehicles of such participation? How efficacious are 
such participatory endeavours, aided by quóta reservation of legislative seats 
for them, been? What has been the nature of the Harijan political leadership? 


Pending fundamental and long-term reforms, how to provide immediate 
relief to Harijans from natural and man-made calamities of which they often 
become the first victims? How to provide them adequate administrative 
protection from surging violence and atrocities against them by caste-Hindus? 
Are the Harıjan atrocities a mere law and order problem or are they funda- 
mentally socio-economic in nature, stemming from the growing dissonance 
between the ongoing existential social order and an aspired normative one? 
Do these atrocities represent a kind of social violence different from religious 
communal riots, inasmuch as violence in the former is almost onesidedly meted 
out to the restive but helpless Harijans who, unlike communal riot victims, 
can generally neither retaliate nor hold out in self-defence? For this and 
perhaps other reasons, do the two kinds of social violence call for different 
strategies of control on the part of the law and order machinery? 


All in all, what is the next step — one that goes beyond the mere law 
and order approach and paternalistic social work and economic welfare 
measures? Political democracy has succeeded in no small measure in making 
the Haryan masses participating citizens and in giving the Harijan political 
elites a consequential say m the highest level political and administrative deci- 
sions on these 1ssues of vital importance to Harijans. This 1s a parameter-altering 
development and, hopefully, this will eventually lead to similar changes in 
social, economic and cultural spheres. The articles that follow attempt to 
analyse some important aspects of the truly complex problem posed here. 


* 
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Political arrival 


MAHENDRA PRASAD SINGH 


THE Harijans have probably been 
one of the most severely deprived 
groups in modern times. Worse off 
than the American Blacks who 
since the 1960s have been asserting 
their identity with greater militance 
and resourcefulness ına more open 
and egalitarian society, the Hari- 
jans are presumably better off than 
only the Red or aboriginal Indians 
of the Americas, faced with cultural 
inviability on North American 
Reservations and subjected to ex- 
treme exploitation in Latin Ameri- 
can latifandios. Unlike the Adıvasi 
or Indian tribal minorities federally 
concentrated mainly in some bor- 
der areas and in hilly and forested 
tracts in the hinterland, the more 
dispersely settled Harijans segment- 
ally coexist with  caste-Hindus 
practically in every village and 
town, entering into working relation- 
ships with each other, 


Because of this differential settle- 
ment patterns, the tribes have had a 
greater manoeuvrability ın develop- 
ing cultural revitalization and 
nativistic movements and m forging 
political autonomy strivings than 
the Harıjans. For the same reason, 
foreign Christian missionary acti- 
vities have proceeded with greater 
success and without much Hindu 
resistance in tribal areas than in 
Harian communities, Obviously 
incomparable to affluent minorities 
such as the Parsees and Jains, and 


to formerly ruling religious minor- 
ities such as the Muslims and Sikhs 
(federally both minorities but region- 
ally majorities in at least one State 
each of the union), the Haryans are 
an almost ideal-typical marginal 
minority group characterized by 
convergence of multiple marginal- 
ities and cumulative inequalities.1 


Socially, the Harijans have no 
status m the Hindu social structure, 
for they are ritually below the ‘pol- 
lution line’, and therefore not only 
marginal to but beyond the pale 
of the sub-continental varna system, 
although m practice they are in- 
tegrated into the local jati system 
in the village through the complex 
jJajmant exchanges of goods and 
services among the various castes, 
but always standing on the wrong 
(i e., exploited and degrading) side 
of the exchange The traditional 
Hindu caste system represented a 
system of social stratification mark- 
ed, despite severe 1nequalities, by an 
organic unity among castes made 
possible through successful internali- 
zation of the ınegalıtarıan values, 
embodied in the twin concepts of 
dharma and karma, not only by the 


1 The uniqueness of Haryans as a 
minority group 1s underlined by the esta- 
blishment of a permanent Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes Commission, sepa- 
rate from the Minorities Commission, by 
the Government of India 


upper castes but also in some crude 
form by the lower. 


Economically, they are the poorest 
of the poor, toiling ın the most 
unremunerative and often degrading 
occupations. Traditionally predom- 
inantly rural, they have been mainly 
landless agricultural labourers and 
marginal share-croppers and peas- 
ants — commonly tndebted beyond 
redemption and held ın varying 
degrees of ‘bondedness’ ın different 
parts of the country 


gm they have remained 
below the reach of the Hindu 
Sanskritic Great Tradition and have 
existed virtually unnoticed for cen- 
turies as parts of the preliterate 
local Little Traditions.? Moreover, 
their social, economic and cultural 
marginality ın the society is reflect- 
ed in and reinforced by their pe- 
ripheralıty in the village settlement 
patterns while the upper and middle 
castes live in residentially better 
central parts of the village, the 
Harıjan hovels he on the outskirts 
of the village in wretched pattis 
(sections) or tolas (satellite villages) 


Historically, the Harijans seem to 
have been almost completely bypas- 
sed by the elite formation and cir- 
culation processes such as wars, 
pre-British royal land grants, British 
Indian land settlements, mercantilist 
and industrial expansions, spread of 
English education and the emer- 
gence of the modern middle class 
elites, and soon The Harijans have 
also been least affected by more re- 
cent social mobilization processes 
such as education and urbanization, 


2 The Sanskritic Great Tradition had 
been closed to Haryans from times 1mme- 
morial. Mahatma Gandhi started the first 
major mass campaign against untouchabi- 
lity (which included the opening of Hindu 
temples to Harıjans) as part of his *con- 
stıuctıve politics’ Provincial Congress 
governments subsequently enacted Harijan 
temple-entry acts and following ındepen- 
dence untouchabılıty was constitutionally 
and legally abolished In villages, how- 
ever, the temples conunue to be closed to 
Harijans, although the great pilgrimage 
centres have become accessible to them, 
thanks to their urban anonymity In 1969 
the Shankaracharya of Puri publicly dec- 
lared that untouchabihty enjoyed scriptural 
support Recently, however,a rare meet 
of tbe Shankaracharyas of the four Hindu 
dhams has denounced  untouchability and 
declared Haryans to be an integral part of 
the Hindu society. 


and if they have been, this change 1s 
marked by an element of continuity 
in that they have moved from the 
lowest strata ofthe rural and tradi- 
tional society into the lowest strata 
of the urban. 


Political Participation 


In India's highly stratified society, 
social and political mobilization has 
moved gradually 1n stages, begin- 
ning with the upper strata and mov- 
ıng downward to the lower The 
earliest Hindu social reform move- 
ments and political awakening dur- 
ing the nmeteenih century were 
urban and upper-caste affairs Even 
the mass agitational politics during 
the later phases of the national ın- 
dependence movement did not re- 
ally involve effective Harıjan politi- 
cal mobilization and politicization 


However, the concern of the 
nationalist elites and a few early 
Haryan leaders with problems of 
Harijan reforms and uplift goes 
back at least to the 1930s when two 
important implicit. models of Harı- 
jan political mobilization became 
discernible. Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Indian National Congress seem- 
ed to stand for a kind of gradualist, 
reconciliatory, and cooptative poli- 
tical mobilization of Haryans; Jagji- 
van Ram, the Banaras Hindu Unı- 
versity educated Bihari Harian 
leader, may be regarded as a typical 
product of this approach 


A more sectarian and ethnically 
militant political participation of 
Harıjans was advocated by the 
American-educated Maharashtrian 
Harıjan leader, the late Dr. BR 
Ambedkar, who withdrew his 
demand for a separate Haryan elec- 
torate (like the one for Muslims) 
only in face of a fast unto death by 
Gandhi ın 1932, formed a separate 
Haryan political party, and led a 
group Harıjan conversion into Bud- 
dhism at a mass meeting in 1956 


F ollowing independence, until 
about the 1960s, the Haryan elec- 
toral participation seemed to have 
developed largely under the tutelage 
of the upper or middle castes, to 
whom the Harıjans were appended 
by varying combinations of ties such 
as legitimacy extended by them to 


the caste system, their dependence 
on the upper or middle castes for 
work, debt, homestead land, etc, 
and their vulnerability to physical 
violence. The patron-client networks 
in the socio-economic sphere seem- 
ed to spill over the political sphere 
giving rise to the phenomenon of 
‘vote-banks’ and clientelist poli- 
tics.’ 


M., of these dominance-depen- 
dence networks are now gradually 
being eroded by social and political 
mobılızation and dıffusıon of mod- 
ern liberal values. The Harıjans 
appear to be shifting from the tradi- 
tional modes of social mobility such 
as search for limited status within 
the caste system by sweating 1t out 
in the traditionally ‘unclean’ ser- 
vicing occupations open to them, 
search for money and dubious mobi- 
lity through crimes, sanskritization 
(emulation of upper-caste values and 
life-style)*, sanyas (moving out of 
local Hındu society, preferring the 
anonymity of a wandermg sadhu)ö, 
and religious conversion (turnmg 


3 Neither the Marxist model (with its 
emphasis on irreconcilable polarized class 
struggle), nor the Itberal-pluralist interest 
group model (with its emphasis on plura- 
lized interdependence and competition and 
coalescence among groups ın a moreor 
less egalitarian society), nor the Latin 
American caudillo model (with its main 
reliance on local social violence overlooked 
or even informally sanctioned by the gov- 
ernment against the deprived groups), offer 
empirically relevant analytical frameworks 
applicable to Haryan politics in India Even 
now, with some reservations, the patron- 
client model, based on dominance-depen- 
dence relationships and unequal exchanges 
among groups In a society marked by legi- 
timized organic unity despite sharp socio- 
economic inequalities, is empirically more 
applicable to Haryan social existence and 
political behaviour 


4 Mobility through sanskritization was, 
ın the case of Harıjans, doomed to failure 
due to the insurmountable ‘pollution’ 
barrier 


5 Unlike other Hindu castes, sanyas 
did not offer Harijans prospects of joining 
prosperous Hindu mathas or of launching 
credible and viable protests to orthodox 
Brahmanism because of their almos. total 
unfamiliarity with sacred texts and sacer- 
dotal mores Such protests have generally 
come from Kshatriyas and Vatshyas Even 
the more mass-oriented Kabir panth seems 
to have come down mainly to the middle 
peasant castes, and the egaliturian Bhakti 
cult claims but a solitary famous Haryan, 
Rabidas, the 15th century cobbler samt 
from Varanası 


13 
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their back altogether to the Hindu 
caste system in search of status 1n 
Isam, Sikhism, Chirıstıanıty, and, 
now more frequently, Buddhısm)6. 
They are now increasingly turning to 
more effective, newer and secular 
means of social mobılıty such as 
education, government employment 
and politics. 


Lus the lower strata and classes 
in western European democracies, 
the Harijans 1n India did not have 
to fight for their legal rights for 
political participation, which were 
granted by the modernizing political 
elites more due to their liberal demo- 
cratic ideology than to the pressure 
of Haryan social and political mobi- 
lization from below Several conse- 
quences followed from this mobiliza- 
tion from the top. First, ın western 
European democracies where politi- 
cal participation proceeded more on 
account of pressure from below, the 
lower classes (largely industrial 
Workers) entered politics using maın- 
ly class-based and ideologically mılı- 
tant trade unions and parties as their 
political vehicles. 


In India, thanks to the liberal 
policy of quota reservation of jobs 
and legislative seats for Haryans 
consensually guaranteed by the 
Constitution,’ the incorporation of 
Haryans into the political commu- 
nity has proceeded mainly through 
broadbased pragmatic and centrist 
political parties. The reservation 
policy — an inverted, modern ver- 
sion of privileges traditionally en- 
joyed by Dwija castes and hence an 
essentially caste-like strategy to end 
past caste dıscrımınatıons — has 
creditably facilitated the political 
rise of Harijans despite their conti- 
nuing social and economic lag, ie, 
while their still remaining a commu- 


6 Religious converston offered opportu- 
nity for status mobility to Haryans only 
relative to their almost hopeless lot ın the 
Hindu caste system For even in their new 
religions they found themselves at the lower 
strata and frequently discriminated against 
Only Buddhism, an indigenous religion but 
now extinct ın the country ofits origin 
through the process of absorption by 
Hinduism, offers the Harıjan neo-Buddhists 
escape from the attempts to put them 1n 
ie place by their pre-existing coreligionist 
elites 


7 Originally for ten years but given two 
dicennial extensions ever since by the Parlıa- 
ment, a third extension 1s now being favour- 
ably considered 


nity predominantly consisting of 
landless agricultural labourers 8 


Second, since legal rights of full 
political participation by Haryans 
came without a strong Harijan social 
mobilizational base ın 1950, the 
riarjan political participation in 
earlier stages conformed to the pat- 
tern of patron-client politics It is 
only more recently t at the trends of 
their self-propelled political partıcı- 
pation have appeared, often leading 
to tensions and conflicts with caste 
Hindus Thus, although legal poli- 
tical citizenship rights originally 
came without much struggle on the 
part of Haryans, they are now ın- 
deed fighting for the actual exercise 
of these rights 9 


Tia for reasons of their unre- 
sısted legal enfranchısement as also 
their prelımınary entry into politics 
under upper-caste patronage, the 
Harjans have lacked cohesiveness 
that comes naturally to a group 
that 1s kept waiting long enough at 
the boundary of the political system 
and 1s thus forced to muster strength 
to compel entry They have entered 
politics mainly as a factionalized 
force because of the recruitment of 
earlier Harıjan sub-elites mamly as 


8 The urban industrial working class ın 
India 1s more diverse and less predominantly 
Harıjan. In any case, political parties — 
especially their legislative wings — have 
provided more leadership avenues to Harı- 
jans than the trade unions which are not 
affected by seat reservation laws In 
western European democracies, on the 
other hand trade union leadership ıs more 
representative of the working class than 
even the working class political parties, 
which are mainly led by politicians of 
middle class origin, the leaders of working 
class parentage come to high party positions 
generally through the trade union route 


9 The earliest post-independence elec- 
tions were the heyday of clientelist politics 
ın rural India when tı e behest of the upper 
caste patrons regarding voting were gener- 
ally deferentially carried out by their 
Haryan clients In subsequent elections, 
the patrons, suspicious of likely ‘betrayal’ 
In the exercise of the secret ballot by their 
chents, began asking them to either abstain 
from voting or bring back their ballots to 
be marked by someore more trustworthy 
and put into the ballot box Jn more recent 
elections, the upper castes have sought, 
where they can get away with 1t, to forcibly 
Intercept the Haryans going to the polling 
booths, or to capture the booth temporarily 
to stuff the box, where incapable of such 
coercive tactics, they have, instead of locally 
rigging the polls, tried to forge strategies of 
competitive appeal and coalition-building 


lieutenants of upper-caste political 
elites of various ruling party 
factions. 


Competing political parties have 
also sought to mobilise support 
among different Harijan castes, ex- 
ploiting internal — differentiations 
among them (eg, in Bihar the 
Congress was initially more success- 
ful ın mobilizing chamars and the 
opposition parties in mobilizing 
dusadhs) Factions ın the Congress 
Party in most States during the 
1950s and 1960s were based mainly 
on the more sizeable and stable 
upper-caste nucleu, with Haran 
politicians divided and hanging on 
to different factions ın varying pro- 
portions. More recently, the Harı- 
Jans ın the Janata and Congress 
parties have tended to emerge as a 
more cohesive and independent 
factional force ın their own right 


T. Harıjans have so far maınly 
supported and identified with cent- 
rist political parties —the pre-split 
Congress, Congress (R), Janata 
Party and Congress (I), with some 
diversion of support 1n some regions 
to Harijan communal parties such 
as the Republican parties The reli- 
gion-based Hindu traditionalism of 
the RSS-Jan Sangh, with 1ts apparent 
Brahman-Bania bias, has largely 
left the Harijans cold 19 Presumably 
because of their low social mobiliza- 
tion, they have not also strongly 
responded to the class-based ideolo- 
gıcal appeals of leftist factions and 
parties such as the Socialist and 
Communist parties 


In ther own ways, Gandhi and 
Ambedkar have been more success- 
ful mobilizers of Haryans presum- 
ably because of their peculiar mixes 
of traditional and modern idioms, 
symbolisms and styles of appeal. 
The common objectives of Haryan 
uplift and welfare were sought to 
be pursued differently by the two 
leaders: while Gandhi emphasized 
a more universalist reformist appr- 





10 This contrasts with the pattern in 
southern Europe where the religion-based 
traditionalism of Catholics, confronted 
with socialism and communism, sought 
tutelary political mobilization of Catholic 
workers and peasants under the leadership 
of Catholic upper and middle classes 
through a common Christian Democratic 
Party 


oach linking the cause of Harijan 
uplift with that of other similarly 
deprived groups, Ambedkar stressed 
a more radical but ethnically parti- 
cularıstic approach isolating the 
Haryan struggles for justice from 
those of the other oppressed groups. 


The growing 1mpatience of some 
militant Haran young men (eg, 
the Dalit Panthers) and their pre- 
ference for the symbolısms and 
strategies of Ambedkar is reflected 
ın his increasing posthumous popu- 
larity, sudden spurt 1n popular and 
scholarly studies of his biography 
and 1deology, and the parochializa- 
tion of some previously more widely 
accepted national symbols (eg, 
throwing of a garland of shoes 
around the statue of Chhatrapati 
Shıvaji in Nasik during the 1978 
Marathwada riots). 


H.... political participation 
seems to have been more efficacious 
at the national and State levels than 
at the local Their representation 
and participation in local panchayat 
and cooperative institutions have 
been taken, while in State and 
national governments they have 
made it right up to, or fairly close 
to, the top The few elected or 
coopted Harijan ıncumbents ın local 
bodies in villages are too sparsely 
scattered. to make their influence 
felt The elected Haryan MLAs 
and MPs, on the other hand, get 
aggregated into politically influen- 
tial numbers Besides, the tradi 
tional social structures and attitudes 
are less affected by winds of change 
at the local level and hence are 
less receptive and amenable to 
Harıjan political pressures. 


Alongside identification with poli- 
tical parties, the Harıjan caste iden- 
tity in politics persists as 1s reflected 
in Haryan factions within various 
political parties as well as in in- 
formal exchanges among Harjan 
legislators across party lines 1 


11 Forexample, during the succession 
crisis following Prime Minister. Morarjı 
Desar's recent resignation, the Parliamen- 
tary Forum of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, consisting of Harıjan and 
Adivasi MPs belonging to various political 
parties and chaired by Ram Dhan of the 
Janata Party, pledged suprort to Jagjivan 
Ram, the Janata Haran contender for 
Prime Ministership, Ram Dhan said that 


Moreover, behind the facade of 
political parties, the shifting caste 
coalitions continue to operate, with 
Harijans as an important element 
ın such coalitions The recurrence 
of a coalition between the upper 
castes and Harıjans to checkmate 
the ascendant middle peasant castes 
seems to have crystallized into a 
trend discernible at least since 1969, 
e g , Brahman-Haryan-Muslim coal- 
ition behind Congress(R) and 
attempts to revive ıt by Congress 
(D, the CFD led by Jagjivan Ram 
and HN Bahuguna, the recent 
aliance between the Jana Sangh 
and CFD constituents agamst the 
BLD faction within the Janata 
Party 


It is mteresting to note, however, 
that political coalitions between the 
upper caste and Haryan politicians 
are easier ın State and national 
politics than ın the little universe of 
the village communities where the 
caste and varna norms as well as 
the convergence of local economic 
interests promote a greater social 
mixing and cooperation between 
the landowning upper and muddle 
castes, socially isolating the landless 
untouchables 


Atrocities 


The recent increase in atrocities 
on Harijans may paradoxically be 
indicative of their social mobility 
howsoever slow, a change in their 
political subculture, and their ım- 
pending political arrival. For, more 
recently they have been able to 
shed their deferential outlook and 
assume a more assertive posture 
Departures from stereotypes of 
Harıjan social status and behaviour 
invite atrocious reprisals from caste- 
Hindus The Haryan is persecuted 
by both prosperous as well as 
poorer sections of caste-Hindus so 
that he can be used to advantage as 
a cheap and subservient labour 
force, but he is persecuted by the 
latter also as a competitor for 
limited avenues of upward social 
mobility 


Atrocities are products of a cul- 
ture used to treating Harijans as 


at least 30 opposition Harıjan MPs would 


join the Janata Parliamentary Party in 
case Jagjivan Ram was made the leader 


inferior and destined for ever to play 
a servile role ina world primarily 
meant for caste-Hindus Cases of 
atrocities were not unknown under 
the earlier zamındarı system, these 
were, however, different. from the 
current atrocities in that whereas the 
object in the former often was to 
punish a specific individual for a 
specific contravention, the object ın 
the latter 1s more often to persecute 
acaste or caste-cluster rather than 
an individual 


During the late 1960s, more sert- 
ous cases of violence against Harı- 
jans by caste-Hindus came main- 
ly from the South, especially 
Thanjavur district of Tamilnadu and 
the delta region of Andhra Pradesh 
The explanations then offered for 
this regional variation were mostly 
in terms of such characteristics of 
history and social structure of the 
South as sharper caste distances and 
discrimination, early and powerful 
backward castes’ movement, and the 
reluctance of the upper-caste far- 
mers in these earlier areas of the 
Green Revolution to share the in- 
creased productivity equitably with 
the Harıjan landless workers Such 
caste clashes are now becoming more 
widespread, and regional variations 
are narrowing, if not altogether dıs- 
appearing Nevertheless, all-India 
generalizations are difficult to make, 
and, if at all hazarded, they must 
appear as a cautious and precarious 
victory over a complexity of facts 1n 
a country of India's continental 
diversity. 


Seral features of the recent caste 
conflicts may be summarily noted. 
First, they have been mostly un- 
equal in that it ıs Harıjans who have 
borne the brunt of the conflicts 
(hence the imagery of ‘atrocities’), 
even where, in comparison to other 
areas, they seem to be relatively 
better off; perhaps the solitary in- 
stance ın which the Haryans rather 
than the caste-Hındus ruled the 
roost, with underground criminal 
connections, occurred in July 1978 
1n village Kothuru Jagannathapuram 
of Andhra Pradesh where a tiff in a 
tea stall erupted into large-scale 
rioting 


Second, although such cases have 
been recently reported from places 
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as far and wide as Agra and Marath- 
wada, Belchi and Bajitpur in Bihar, 
Villupuram (Tamilnadu) and Aland: 
(near Pune), their incidence has been 
greater 1n the rural areas and small 
towns of the North12 The least 
likely sites have been big cities, 
which not only offer greater econo- 
mic opportunity and. administrative 
protection to Harıjans but also 
urban anonymity and indifference, 
if not warm social receptivity. 


(> sporadıc incıdents of caste 
riots and atrocities are by now leg- 
on, but the region-wide rioting that 
occurred ın 1978 ın Marathwada 
over renaming the Marathwada Unı- 
versity after Dr. BR. Ambedkar, 
and the sustained agitations and 
counter-agitations by Jat peasants 
and Harıjan landless workers over 
the distribution of Gaon Sabha land 
among the Jatter that continues in 
Kanjhawala, have put the broader 
issues raised by these incidents in 
sharper focus. The issues are of fun- 
damental importance relating to the 
present and future place of Haryans 
in rural as well urban sectors. 


Fourth, although cases of atroc- 
ities and conflicts between the top 
and bottom strata of the caste 
system have also occurred, tension 
seems to be greater between the 
structural neighbours or the 1mme- 
diate social strata (1e, middle 
peasant castes and Harıjans).13 The 
backward middle caste—numerically 
the largest of the three caste clus- 


— e a RR 


12 An annual summary of such major 
incidents occurring in 1978 by the Link 
(New Delhi, January 26, 1979, pp 64-66) 
lists 23 cases from Bihar, three from Andhra 
Pradesh, two each from Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Punjab and Haryana, and one 
each from Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bengal, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Tamilnadu and 
Delhi The one case from Maharashtra was, 
however, the one that involved widespread 
rioting 1n. Marathwada region. Also, such 
national summaries are obviously 1nexhaus- 
tive For example, according to a govern- 
ment statement in the Vidhan Sabha on 
April 4, 1979, ın Madhya Pradesh alone 
there was not a single district ın the State 
which was free from cases of atrocities 
against Harıjansand Adivasis ın 1978, there 
were in all 966 cases of murder 1n 1978 (805 
of which were committed by caste-Hindus), 
and 1,000 cases of kidnapping, rape, and 
molestation of women belonging to these 
communities ın 1978-79, 


13 Although information on various 
incidents 1s uneven and insufficient in the 


ters—had been until recently engag- 
ed 1n a conflict for political ascend- 
ance with the entrenched upper 
castes; they are now reacting to the 
more recently rising Harıjans 
Moreover, upper castes, with their 
greater economic resources and 
modernization, have had more 
enviable and diverse urban outlets 
ın liberal professions, government 
services, business and industries 
than the other two caste clusters. 
With fewer such outlets, the back- 
ward middle castes (mainly medium 
or small farmers and peasants) and 
Harijans (mostly marginal peasants 
or landless agricultural labourers) 
are more firmly anchored to the 
village Consequently, they find 
themselves locked in an ever increas- 
ing competition and conflict. over 
scarce land and agriculture wages. 


F ifth, the role of the local law 
and order machinery, mostly mann- 
ed by caste-Hindus, in the context 
of caste atrocities has frequently 
been controversial in press and 
parliament, more often for its alleg- 
ed inactivity (delayed arrival on the 
scene, lukewarm intervention, re- 
fusal to register complaints) but 
occasionally even for its alleged 
complicity (motivated arrests, brutal 
beatings, lathi-charge) 14 A related 





press which precludes a more detailed 
analysis, such a conclusion 1s suggested by 
the cases of Belchı, Pathada, Bishrampur, 
Kaila and Gopalpur in Bihar, and Kanjha- 
wala ın Delhı There have been exceptions, 
of course Also, ın village panchayat elec- 
tions in Bihar ın the summer of 1978 the 
main conflict and violent clashes shaped up 
into one between the upper castes and 
middle castes The recent agıtatıons for and 
against job reservation for backward middle 
castes 1n Bihar are of a slightly different 
nature 1nasmuch as the 1ssue at stake 1s not 
the rural political. power and domination, 
the bone of contention is mainly the urban 
job The job reservation agitations, none- 
theless, seemed to polarize the upper castes 
and the backward middle castes in a 
gladiatorial fight, with the Harıjan castes 
diplomatically and ambivalently watching 
the game 


14 The Sadasivam Commission. which 
probed into the 1978 Villupuram caste riots 
has 1n its recent report. to the Tamilnadu 
Government also passed severe strictures 
on the indifference and inaction of the con- 
cerned local officials It 1s ın this context 
that the Parliamentary Committee on the 
Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Sche.!uled 
Tribes has recently recommended adequate 
representation of Harıjans ın the police 
force as also the mannıng ofat least one 
key post in rural police stations by a 


problem has been the extremely 
Sluggish adjudication on atrocity 
cases coupled with political inter- 
ference in the judicial process ın 
favour of aggressors 15 


T.. broad implications. of recent 
caste conflicts are far-reachıng. 
Socially, ıt means that identity 
diffusion of Harijans (indicated by 
sanskritization, religious conversion, 
and flight to cities mainly to swell 
the ranks of the urban proletariat) 1s 
now giving way toaclearer forma- 
tion and more aggressive assertion 
of Harijan identity mght within the 
local Hindu community as also, 
though in a less concrete form, on 
a wider regional or national plane 
encompassing Hindu Harijans, Bud- 
dhists, and Christian Harijans. 


Politically, it means that the ear- 
her ‘horizontal’ pattern of politi- 
cal conflicts ın India among social 
segments roughly at similar levels 
of socio-economic status (Hindus 
and Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs, 
and two or more upper castes) 1s 
now beginning to be supplanted, if 
not fully replaced, by a ‘vertical’ 
articulation of political conflicts 
within the Hindu social stratıfica- 
tion (among the forward upper, 
backward middle), and Harıjan caste 
clusters In different States at 
slightly different p ints ın time since 
the first general elections (1952), the 
nearly exclusive political domi- 
nance of dwija (‘twice-born’) castes 
(bearing different names in various 
States and regions but generally fall- 
ing within the Brahman and Ksha- 
triya varnas and socially and politi- 
cally mobilized during the nationalist 
movement) came to be challenged 





Haryan officer Although there is some- 
thing to be said ın favour of a socially 
broadbased police force, such a patently 
political approach, without ınculcatıon of 
proper professional subculture and ethics 
among its members, 1s likely to lead to its 
communalization and polıtıcalızatıon. 


15 The Parliamentary Committee has 
also recommended the setting up of special 
courts for speedy trial of cases of atrocities 
Using the amended Cr. PC, under which 
the States could set up one or more special 
courts to deal with certam types of cases 
for any local area ın consultatton with high 
courts, Andhra Pradesh has already set up 
such a special court, and the Central Gov- 
ernment ıs pursuing this matter with other 
State governments 


by the backward middle castes 
(agam having a wide variety of 
names in different areas but gener- 
ally assignable to the ‘clean’ Shudra 
varna and mobilized mainly in the 
earlier phases of post-Independence 
electoral politics) The spiral of 
political mobilization now seems to 
have finally touched the untouch- 
ables or the ‘unclean’ shudras below 
the ‘pollution’ line 


j recent atrocities and caste 
riots have tended to make the Harı- 
jan castes close tbeir ranks against 
the caste-Hindu pressures and at- 
tacks as well as to encourage among 
observers the fallacy of always 
viewing the Harıjans as a group 
without internal diversities In fact, 
the pre-existing — differentiations 
among various Haryan castes (e g , 
Chamars and Dusadhs in Bihar) 
have been remforced by the proces- 
ses of economic and political deve- 
lopment Such intra-Harijan diffe- 
rentiations are best observed during 
elections in reserved Harıjan consti- 
tuencies where the Harıjan castes 
compete among themselves- to cap- 
ture legislative seats without the 
element of competitive threat from 
the upper and middle castes 


Social Mobility 


Sofar the economic system has 
been less open than the political sys- 
tem for Haryans, who have failed 
more or less absolutely ın avaılıng 
themselves of government schemes of 
credits and subsidies for small scale 
industries and business, and less 
than fully benefited from job quotas 
reserved for them. They have not 
also benefited substantially from 
land reforms, although being over- 
whelmingly rural and illiterate they 
have a high stake in such reforms 
and their land hunger has over the 
years been whetted by the ‘rhetori- 
cal socialism’ of ruling parties, the 
‘land-grab’ movement of opposition 
parties and political populism of the 
Emergency 16 





16 In mv field work ın a village ın Sasa- 
ram constituency ın Bihar during the 1977 
Lok Sabha elections I came across a paten- 
tly populistic redistribution of land. among 
the landless during the Emergency The 65 
bighas of surplus land surrendered by the 
major Jandlords were redistributed ın eco- 
nomicalJy unviable farm sizes of one to one 
and a half bighas each by tbe local bloc 


The first phase of post-indepen- 
dence land reform, with its empha- 
sis on transformation of tenants 
into peasant proprietors through 
abolition of zamındari/talugdarı/ 
Jagırdarı systems, has mainly bene- 
fited the middle peasant castes at 
the cost of upper castes, the tradi- 
tional village landlords 


The second phase of land refor- 
ms. with its accent on ceiling on 
and consolidation of land holdings 
and protection of tenancy rights 
from which Harıjans could have 
been the main beneficiaries, has 
been lukewarmly legislated ^ (with 
loopholes), half-heartediy imple- 
mented, and ingeniously evaded by 
landowners Evenif more rigorou- 
sly implemented, it 1s doubtful if it 
can yield enough surplus land for 
redistribution ın economically viable 
family farm sizes among landless 
Harıjans 1? 


I, politics, on the other hand, 
Harıjans have made successful poli- 
tical careers, mainly through reserv- 
ed legislative and parliamentary 
seats, although they have rarely run 
for or won a general (unreserved) 
seat However, early Harıjan leaders 
entering legislatures through these 
reserved constituencies had mostly 
been coopted by political parties 
dominated by upper caste politicians 
at an early phase of Harijan politi- 
cal mobilization, and consequently 
they had been generally more gulli- 
ble and less ambitious and militant 
than the younger Harıjan leaders 


officers ın a meeting in the village presided 
over by the district Congress Party presi- 
dent It 1s an instance of a missed oppor- 
tunliy to experiment with new cooperative 
or collective patterns of landownership and 
culuvation as an answer to uneconomical 
fragmentation of landholdings continuing 
alarmingly under high population pres- 
sure 


17 In West Bengal, for example, where 
land reforms have been most rigorously 
legislated and implemented (with the 
possible exception of Kerala), 56 5 per cent 
of the total households, according to the 
26th Nattonal Sample Survey, own less than 
an acre each and another 21 1 per cent less 
than 2 5 acies each. Hence the CPM-led 
Left Front government there has shifted 
emphasis from land ceiling to whatıt calls 
‘Operation Barga’, aiming at registration 
of all bargadars (sharecroppers) who are 
somewhere ın between agricultural labou- 
rers and tenants 


politicized and recruited more 


recently 


On the average, the latter seem to 
be younger, better educated, polıtı- 
cally more aware, and marked by a 
sharper sense of alienation from the 
existing Social structure (but, by and 
large, not from the political or con- 
stitutional order) They are a motley 
band of adolescent students (com- 
monly on government welfare 
scholarships), oddly employed (a 
matriculate ploughman or a gradu- 
ate chapıası) or job-seeking young 
men, and those either already 1n or 
about to enter politics, of the last 
category, not many of them seem to 
have found for themselves cosy 
legislative seats nor all of them can 
probably be absorbed by the exist- 
ıng reserved routes to a legislative 
career And itis these younger ele- 
ments who seem to be assuming 
leadership of the Harıjans more re- 
cently, with the older leaders also 
falling ın line 18 


Y. few Haryans who now suc- 
cessfully make it to prestigious 
government public sector jobs 
through reserved employment quo- 
tas for them, develop a certain degree 
of identity diffusion and tend to cut 
away from their broader backward 
ethnic base, this 1s also partly true 
of successful Haryan politicians 
who having made good their indi- 
vidual social mobility, tend to as- 
sume an essentially instrumental, 
even exploitative, orientation. and 
role vis-a-vis their ethnic clientele 
and constituency For, even in re- 
served constituencies, the Haryan 
candidates cannot win solely on 
Harıjan votes, a winning electoral 
coalition must necessarily also 1n- 
clude upper and middle caste voters, 
who thus lack the opportunity of 
running for the seat but not of ın- 
fluencing the electoral outcome 
The Harıjan politicians can, how- 
ever, more easily bank on the bloc 
Harıjan vote based on ethnic senti- 
ments, while they have to win over, 
by favours, the caste-Hindu sup- 
port. 


Moreover, the elected Harıjan 
candidates, on assuming member- 


18 Jagjivan Ram, for example, has re- 


cently echoed the views of tbe Dalıt Pan- 
thers ın emphasizing Harıjan self-help and 
protection through militant youth wings. 
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ship of State legislatures and parlıa- 
ment, are immediately catapulted 
into a world of privileges, ameni- 
ties and influence which 1s a total 
opposite of their prior lowly social 
existence The Haran legislative 
elites, more frequently re-elected ın 
successive elections than their caste- 
Hmdu counterparts and not all that 
militant to begın with, are thereby 
more successfully incorporated into 
what may vaguely be called, the 
Establishment The upwardly mobile 
Haryan elites, nonetheless, suffer a 
dual isolation stemming from their 
beg pulled upwards from their 
social base but without being accep- 
ted fully in the broader modern 
middle class society, which, being 
predominantly upper caste, is al- 
ways resentful and condescending to 
its Haryan recruits supposedly en- 
tering through the ‘reservation back- 
door’, 


The footsteps of the political arri- 
val of Harıjans can be more clearly 
heard in regions and States where 
Haryan political activities and orga- 
nizations are backed by religious 
reform and revitalization movements 
(cg, the Adı Dharm sect which first 
flourished from 1925 to 1935 in the 
Punjab)?? or by neo-Buddhist conver- 
sion, Harıjan education societies, 
economic cooperatives, and Dalit 
literary movements (e g., Maharash- 
tra), in contrast to the purely politi- 
cal nature of Harıjan political action 
elsewhere (e g , Bihar) 


The areas of greater Harıjan suc- 
cess are thus marked by a compre- 
hensive ‘cultural’ assault on age-old 
inequalities and injustices through a 
sectional Hindu or aneo-Buddhist 
revivalism, aiming at a new individual 
and group self-esteem and solidarity, 
ard, on the basis of these, new ad- 
ventures and achievements ın secular 
domains of education, modern occu- 
pations and professions, tertiary eco- 
nomic ventures and technical trades 
and, above all, politics The use of a 
religion of the oppressed ın conjunc- 
tion with the politics of a pluralist 
ethnic pressure group has been the 
hallmark of Harijan political partı- 
cipation in India 


19 The Ad: Dharm schedule! caste sect 
arose reacting to paternalism of the Arya 
Sama) (e g , its achhut shuddhi programme) 
and seeking to revive the teachings of the 
15th century achhut saint Rabidas 
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İn public services 


WITH the compulsion of modern 
States to have a powerful bureau- 
cracy, providing effective control 
over such power has always been a 
baffling problem with statesmen as 
well as with the writers on political 
institutions While several ‘external’ 
controls over the bureaucracy have 
often been suggested, the concept of 
‘representative bureaucracy’ suggests 
“internal control’, by ensuring a 
composition of bureaucracy so that 
it 1s self-regulating and naturally 
responsive Briefly stated, the theory 
of ‘representative bureaucracy’ sug- 
gests that the social profile of the 
bureaucracy should resemble the 
society as a whole, where every 
social group has its own spokesman 
in the bureaucracy, to ‘guard’ the 
group interests The initial state- 
ment of this concept by Donald 
Kingsley ın 1944, emphasized the 
empirical reality of the bureaucracy 
being dominated by a narrow social 
stratum and pointed out that a so- 
cial balance was needed to achieve 
stability. 


The theory of “representative 
bureaucracy' 1s based on the assum- 
ption that officials from a particular 
social group share the attitudes, 
values, and opinions of that group, 
which m turn get reflected in their 
administrative behaviour Critical 
extensions of this theory, however, 
have struck precautions at every 


de 


connectıng link of this development- 
al sequence and have contributed 
explanatory and causal variables 


While norms and practices of 
groups of social origin are especi- 
ally relevant for the early socialıza- 
tion of individuals, the ımportance 
of adult learning should not be 
minimized. In this process, along 
with the varied individual experi- 
ences and institutions, the culture of 
the organization where the indivi- 
dual functions, plays a dominant 
role. Another contributing factor 
to adult socialization 1s the psycho- 
logy of ‘upward mobility’, which 
has been empirically found to be a 
consistent predictor of attitudes 
Lastly, there 1s an empirical gap 
between attitude and behaviour 


Tas besides the social class, 
other factors which contribute to 
the psychological and behavioural 
make-up of the bureaucrats are — 
adult experiences, organizational 
culture and the psychology of the 
‘upwardly mobile’ social groups. 
Writers on ‘representative bureau- 
cracy’ often jump these conceptual 
steps and provide emotional justi- 
fications, based on the mere pre- 
sence of the different social classes. 
While such ‘passive representation 
is 1mportant from tbe point of view 
of social balance, a more salient 
factor 15 the active representation, 
ın terms of the congruence of values 
and attitudes between public ser- 
vants from the deprived social 
groups and such groups themselves. 


It is also important to examine 
whether the factors outlined above, 
actually affect the behaviour of the 
administrators The presence of 
different social classes 1n the services 
also serves a very important 'sym- 
bolic’ purpose of legitimizing a 
recruitment system which claims to 
be ‘open’ Besides these consıdera- 
tions, the public recruitment system 
also provides some kind of social 
security, specially to the deprived 
groups In the absence of any 
schemes of social security ın the 
form of unemployment benefits, 
liberal loans to pursue education 
and sufficient number of scholar- 
ships, the social security aspect of 
the public recruitment system 
assumes special significance 


The liberal vision and idealism on 
the part of the Constitution-makers 
was responsible for special provi- 
sions guaranteeing representation to 
the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes in legislatures as well as in 
the public services Largely due to 
these constitutional stipulations, (but 
also because of considerations of 
electoral expediency in the light of 
the sheer size of the scheduled caste 
population), reservations were made 
ın different sectors of public recruit- 
ment For the prestigious Indian 
Administrative Service and its allied 
services, the percentage of such re- 
servation started with 125 in 1954 
and was increased to 15 in 1970. 
Percentage of positions reserved for 
the scheduled castes in promotions 
is 16 75 The ever-increasing public 
sector has similar reservation poli- 
cies. 


portion from the scheduled castes 


have been recruited to the presti- . 


gious All India Services While the 





TABLE I 





Representation of Scheduled Caste 
Officers in major All-India 
Services (1972) 


Services Percentage 
IAS 7.28 
IFS 354 
IP/APS 637 
Total 6.32 


figures ın the All-India Services is 
obviously low, scheduled caste 
members’ percentage ıs higher in 





As a result of this ‘compensatory- the lower ranks of the public 
discrimination’, the required pro- services. 
TABLE II 


Central Government Services in India: Percentage of 
Scheduled Castes, 1951-1975 


Class of Service 1951 1958 1966 1975 
Senior Administrative 0 55 117 177 3 42 
Other Admınıstratıve 0 84 2.38 3 25 4 98 
Clerical 315 6.95 8 86 10 34 
Attendants, Peons 9.37 1724 17 94 18 64 


Source Lelah Dushkin, ‘Backward Class Benefits and Social Class ın India, 1920- 
1970°, Economic and Political Weekly, Vol XIV No 14, April 7, 1979 





TABLE III 


Public Undertakings in India: Percentage of Scheduled Castes 


T: 


1965-1975 
Class of Services 1965 1971 1975 
Senior Administrative 0 20 0 52 1 44 
Other Administrative 1.07 1 54 3 02 
Clerical 0 92 5.49 13.73 
Peons, etc 11 28 15 96 26 29 


Source Lelah Dushkın, Op. cit 
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Although the representation of 
the scheduled castes in different 
categories of the central govern- 
ment services over the period 
has shown definite ımprovement, it 
IS concentrated mostly at the lower 
rungs of the public services This 
phenomenon 1s evidenced also ın 
the figures pertaınıng to the public 
undertakings 


S, far as these figures provide 
some clues to the overall employ- 
ment position of the scheduled 
castes, their presence, however 
meagre, ın different sectors 1s enco- 
uragıng. But ın terms of therr 
share ın the population, which 1s 
about 15%, the representation still 
needs improvement Moreover, the 
concentration of the scheduled caste 
recruits at the lower rungs of public 
services indicates a ‘caste ridden’ 
public service, with members of 
‘lower’ social classes concentrated 
at the lower rungs of the services 


Reservation of seats in public 
services was possibly meant as an 
intermediary measure, which would 
ultimately be helped by other pro- 
cesses and policies of socio-econo- 
mic development, enabling the 
underprivileged groups to over- 
come the deprivations But reser- 
vations have become an alibi to 
overlook other supportive measures, 
thereby leading to social tension 
in many States in India. 


What happens even to those 
members of the scheduled castes 
who ultimately land up with govern- 
ment jobs? Are they able to over- 
come the stigma of their soctal class 
of origin in their official life? Are 
they able to ‘actively represent’ the 
social class which they come 
from? 


There 1s evidence to suggest that 
the social distance which separates 
the scheduled castes from other 
castes ın society at large, 1s main- 
tained also in the services The 
scheduled caste recruits are unable 
to mteract as equals with other 
members of the services belonging 
to higher castes Every such recruit 
experiences mnumerable instances 
of discrimmation from fellow 
officers, as well as from the lay 


citizens 1 Officials from such social 
groups often express a feeling that 
they do not get their due promo- 
tions because all their superiors and 
peers belong to the higher castes 2 


Itis also to be noted that the 
scheduled caste itself has a differ- 
entiated structure, where one group 
within it discriminates itself from 
the other in social interaction 3 
Surrounded by such a hostile situa- 
tion, the officers from the scheduled 
castes retire most of the time into a 
sense of acquiescence and remain 
satisfied with personal status. Where 
ıs the motivation for pushing 
through the programmes for the 
welfare of the social group they 
originally came from? 


ith this general state of mind, 

the public servants from this class, 
especially find the very strong 
Indian bureaucratic culture a con- 
venient and overpowering socializ- 
ing factor They allow themselves 
to be persuaded by a feeling of 
superiority in relation to their own 
social group, and to the extent possi- 
ble, with other sections of society 
as well This takes them further 
away from the values and attitudes 
of the vast population of the back- 
ward scheduled caste groups 


One can very easily hypothesize 
that with the lapse of time the 
values, attitudes and opinions of 
the scheduled caste population and 
ofthe public servants from these 
classes are likely to become more 
and more incongruent, thus making 
the public servants less and less 
representative of the social groups 
This brings us to the well-known 
argument about the 'betrayal syn- 
drome', which raises the important 
question of the attitude of publıc 
servants, who find the comfortable 
berth only as scheduled caste repre- 
sentatives They often are equally 
ambivalent with regard to the 
interest of the Haryans and find it 
easier to survive as public servants 


1 Sachchidananda, The Haitjan Elite 
A Study of theu Status, Network Mobility 
and Role in Social Transformation. Thom- 
son Press, 1977, pp 44-45 


2 Ibid ,p 57 
3 Ibid ,p 84 


by appeasing the upper caste social 
elites who still dominate the rural 
scene. 


i, would be useful to have an 
empirical study of positioning. and 
postings of these officials Unless 
they are posted at places salient 
from the point of view of the 
Harıjan population, the vast machi- 
nery of the public services, with 
ınnumerable checks and balances of 
rules and procedures, will most 
likely turn the scheduled caste bur- 
eaucrats into the best specimens of 
faceless public servants, and in 
many cases the subservient accom- 
plices of the dominant upper caste 
interests 


In the context of the recruitment 
of scheduled caste public servants 
we often come across sly com- 
plaints about lowering of adminis- 
trative standards and efficiency, as 
a result of quota reservation of jobs 
and preferential promotions This 
presents a long chain of assump- 
tions regarding certain personal 
qualities leading to efficiency, the 
presence of these qualities ın young 
men with a certain kind of social 
and educational background, etc 
In fact, performance and efficiency 
are administrative attributes which 
can be empirically established, Any 
theoretical discussion on this theme 
is likely to be trapped 1n. hazardous 
assumptions. 


Also, the very definition of per- 
formance and efficiency 1s based on 
certain standards which are not com- 
pletely free from class-specific val- 
ues A public service which attains 
balance in its social composition 
may be argued to be the most 
efficient, 1f we define these qualities 
ın a certam manner We should not 
be unnecessarıly apprehensıve about 
the lack of administrative skills 
among the Harjan educated young 
men aspiring for public service posi- 
tions In case 1mparting of certain 
skills to the recruits becomes neces- 
sary, ıt can well be done by a variety 
of intensive traınıng programmes, 
which are available 1n abundance m 
the form of management develop 
ment programmes 


Whereas it is of utmost impor- 
tance to help increase the number 
of public servants from the schedul- 


ed castes through reservations, it 1S 
necessary to help create a situation 
where the very justification for such 
reservations ‘withers away’ As has 
been argued above, other suppor- 
tive programmes of socio-economic 
improvement of the scheduled caste 
population, will give the reservation 
policy a firm base At times mere 
reservation has the opposite effect 
of turning the incumbents into 
psychological wrecks More than 
providing reserved seats in the medi- 
cal and engineering institutions and 
in the public services, 1t 1s necessary 
to arrange for effective preparatory 
education, so that the recruits are 
able to take full advantage of the 
reservation policy 


With reference to the new policy 
of arranging IAS examination ın two 
stages, ie., a preliminary examina- 
tion followed by the main examina- 
tion, the Kotharı Committee strong- 
ly recommended that ‘candidates 
from weaker sections of the commu- 
nity who qualify at this (preli- 
minary) examination, should be pro- 
vided with special counselling and 
guidance by the universities, and 
financial assistance by the State 
governments to compete for the 
main examination ’* Such efforts 
have been made by some univer- 
sities, like Allahabad and Madras, 
which provide special pre-entry 
coaching Training institutions have 
also been arranged by some States 
But such intermediary supports are 
needed at several levels and in many 
sectors 


| | hat 1s of the utmost importance 
in the case of the youth from social 
groups which have remamed depri- 
ved for generations, is a sense of 
confidence in their own self, as well 
as in the system The building up of 
self-confidence can best be provided 
by arranging better schooling for 
children from such social groups 
The process of ‘self-recruitment’ 
which takes place in the case of 
higher caste middle class young men 
ıs largely because of a particular 
kind of schoolıng which generates 
primary self-confidence, supported 
by graduate education 1n the metro- 


4. Civil Service Examination Report of 
the Committee on Recruitment Policy and 
Selection Methods Union Public Service 
Commission, 1976, pp 15. 


politan universities and colleges 5 
The reservation of seats ın profes- 
sional institutions of excellance do 
not go very far in the absence of 
preparatory school education It 1s 
necessary to reserve some seats at 
the primary and secondary levels in 
good public schools, where proper 
financial arrangements are made in 
such a way that the deprived do not 
continue with the psychology of 
deprivation. 


Some reconsideration of the ‘per- 
sonality test’ criteria also becomes 
necessary, keeping in view the selec- 
tion process in India which seems to 
be biased ın favour of upper classes 
and urban groups, with trappings of 
western education Jt is perhaps 
necessary to sensitize the selection 
machinery to these issues and hav- 
ing selectors who look for potential- 
ities of the candidate as an admınıs- 
trator with a robust commonsense, 
rather than mannerisms of a well- 
groomed ‘gentleman’. 


There are some sectors of public 
employment, like the army and the 
police, where a greater share may 
be given to the Harıjans, because 
these positions require comparative- 
ly modest educational qualifications 
Keeping ım view the educational 
level of the Haryan population at 
the present moment, this may serve 
a useful purpose. 


To break the vicious circle, the 
policy of posting of government ser- 
vants should be such that those 
from the scheduled castes are espe- 
cially posted to implement policies 
and programmes affecting the weaker 
sections The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Welfare of the Sched- 
uled Castes and Tribes headed by 
Ram Dhan has recently suggested 
greater representation of Harıjans ın 
the police and posting of at least 
one Harıjan in each police station 
Police officers from the high castes 
have for long tackled the problem 
of caste-nots It 1s time to let police 
officers from among the Harıjans 
tackle such problems 


5 CP Bhambhr: found that 75 per cent 
of IAS recruits in 1969, from the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes, were educated 
ın non metropolitan universities, see his 
‘Socialization of IAS Officers’, International 
Review of Administrative Sciences. (1972), 
pp 61-71. 
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THERE are different views 1n regard 
to untouchability , Firstly, the func- 
tions performed by the untouch- 
ables are considered necessary, 
useful and important for the entire 
society In other words, untouch- 
ability will continue so long as the 
‘untouchables’ perform these func- 
tions Contrary to this ıs the view 
according to which untouchability 
refers to a situation of exploitation, 
suppression and powerlessness The 
untouchables are the pauperised, 
wretched of the earth group They 
are the lowliest of the lowliest Their 
exploiters are the well-off caste- 
Hindus, landlords and big peasants. 


Both the views, however, do not 
explain singularly or together the 
position of Haryans ın relation to 
other castes The traditional web 
of relations between them has cer- 
tainly withered away For example, 
the upper castes do not continue 
to be landowners, and the Harijans 
do not work on the traditional 
basis The intermediate castes have 
gained the status of landowners, and 
the Harıjans work on their fields as 
daily-wage agricultural labourers. 
When the poor Haryans refuse to 
work due to some genuine reasons 
including less wages, they become 
the target of the fury of the land- 
lords Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Haryana and Rajasthan have this 


Ciass stratification and atrocities 
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sort of conflict between the Harıjans 
and the rich peasants and the latter 
are generally from among the inter- 
mediate peasant castes 


According to a third. view, viol- 
ence and insecurity are an offshoot 
of the elite sponsored developmental 
system In the situation we have, 
violence by elites on Harijans and 
‘violence of protest’ by Haryans are 
found simultaneously. However, the 
elites always get an upper hand, 
even after the violence, in deciding 
the affairs of the society and the 
fate of the downtrodden Itis quite 
foolish to expect justice from vested 
Interests 


The institution of untouchability 
has changed ın recent years, not 
due to the Untouchability Offences 
Act (UO A) of 1955, but due to 
the pragmatism of the upper and 
upper muddle castes and classes. 
They have realised lately that obser- 
vance of untouchability might be 
quite disadvantageous for them eco- 
nomical and politically ın the 
changed circumstances after Indepe- 
ndence It 1s felt that without work- 
mg with the Harijans on farms, in 
factories or in elections, the upper 
castes cannot continue to dominate 
or re-consolidate their position 
This has been acquired due to some 
of the structural changes initiated 


since Independence to bring down 
the age-old ascriptively determined 
monolithic domınance of the upper 
castes. 


However, partly due to legal 
loopholes and other lacunae, and 
partly due to pragmatic stratagems, 
the upper and the upper middle 
castes and classes have remained in 
positions of power, both politically 
and economically. Today, therefore, 
one finds dissonance between the 
formaland the real status of the 
Haryans, and there is also a hiatus 
between the form and the content 
of their position and standing in 
Indian society. One cannot under- 
stand the position of Haryans ın 
terms of the existing legislation, 
constitution and other governmental 
measures 


The untouchables suffer a number 
of disabilities ranging from their 
most personal relations to the 
utterly formal and latent actions 
These disabilities. have been noted 
ın regard to recruitment to the army 
and police, admission to schools 
and colleges, bondage to the land, 
denial of services by Brahmıns and 
other upper castes, use of sacred 
places and temples, and entry into 
shops and tea-stalls, etc. The disabi- 
hties are not the same for all the 
untouchables as differential treat- 
ment given to the Harijans by the 
caste-Hindus is found on the basis 
of their economic condition, edu- 
cation, and occupation, etc Thus, 
there is no sıngle measure or 
uniform criteria for identifymg an 
‘untouchable’ Apparently, untouch- 
ability ıs a stigma, but in reality, 
ıt ıs a contextual phenomenon and 
a behavioural norm It is not, 
therefore, just a cultural entity. 


| hy are there atrocities on Harı- 
jans and not on their non-untouch- 
able counterparts from among the 
caste-Hindus? An answer to this 
question could explain the role of 
‘untouchability’ as a factor respon- 
sible for the exploitation of the 
‘untouchables’ by the sawarnas A 
number of studies have shown that 
the policy of preferential treatment 
has not yielded the desired results 
Haryans have not substantially 
changed their traditional calling, 
nor have they acquired formal edu- 


cation to the extent caste-Hindus 
have 


Moreover, these developments 
have created cleavages also among 
various scheduled castes. The 
Mahars, the Malas, the Balaıs, etc, 
are ahead of other scheduled castes 
of their respective regions Thus, 
certam new forms of inequality 
have emerged among the scheduled 
castes themselves, The caste-Hindus 
and the Haryan elites have com- 
bined, may be unwittingly, to pre- 
vent the flow of facilities and new 
opportunities to the rank and file 
of the Haryans just to safeguard 
their vested interests or to promote 
further their own interests by direc- 
tly or indirectly diverting the re- 
sources or sabotaging the welfare 
plans meant for the scheduled 
castes The crux of the problem 1s 
that an egalitarian structure can- 
not be built without removing the 
structural bottlenecks of existing 
unequal groups. 


| e know that the Haryans earn 
their livelihood by working on land, 
and they are deprived of control 
over the land on which they have 
been working The incidence of 
landlessness ıs more among them 
compared to other groups. The 
size of their land holdings 1s also 
smaller than that of caste-Hındus 
Thirty three per cent of the total 
agncultural labourers are from 
among the scheduled castes Most 
of them have uneconomic land 
holdings The Haryans have barren 
and fallow lands The fertile and 
strategically important lands have 
been allotted to the caste-Hindus 
with the connivance of the local 
leaders and district administration. 
Therefore, ıt 1s necessary to ask 
what the meaning of development 
for the scheduled castes really 1s? 
There 1s need for a ‘cultural revolu- 
tion’ of the planners, leaders, sche- 
duled caste elites and admınıstra- 
tors to ensure the filtering down of 
the benefits to the rank and file of 
the Haryans 


Eminent economists such as K N 
Raj, VK RV Rao, Minhas, Dan- 
dekar and Rath have shown that 
planning has hit the poor badly, 
and they have become, indeed, 
poorer The way modern education, 
technology and legislation have 


been initiated, has led to the breed- 
mg of mequality The rich can 
escape, and the poor can be trap- 
ped Consequently, the Dalit Pant- 
hers, the Chamars and Haryans are 
beaten, their houses are burnt and 
their womenfolk are molested and 
raped by the landlords and other 
caste-Hindus. These victims are 
not the well-off Harijans, Haryan 
leaders and the Haryan white- 
collar job-doers Infact, they are 
the people who could not have pro- 
per education, could not migrate to 
urban centres for better prospects, 
and who could not escape the fury 
of the landed interests 


In 1975-76, Uttar Pradesh expe- 
rienced the highest number of 
atrocities as reported by the State 
government. About 50 per cent of 
the total number of such mhuman 
incidents occurred in the most 
populous State of India In 1976-77 
also, U.P. topped the list of atroc- 
ities followed by Delhi, Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh Exghty per cent of 
the cases involved beating, and only 
10 per cent were concerned with 
untouchabılity 


An overwhelming number of 
these clashes with Harijans are over 
land and agriculture. Atrocities by 
the police have also been on the 
increase However, the cases report- 
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Clashes with Harijans in 1977-78 








State Cases Persons 
registered — killed 
Delhi 4 = 
Rajasthan 435 27 
UP 5755 174 
Bıhar 752 24 
Gujarat 409 19 
MP 3798 63 
W Bengal 8 1 
Maharashtra 709 3 
Orissa 87 1 
Andhra Pradesh 87 5 
Karnataka 89 10 
Kerala 370 4 
Tamilnadu 54 2 
Pondicherry 14 2 
DNH 6 1 
Himachal Pradesh 54 = 
Punjab 71 12 
Haryana 38 6 
Total 12 746 354 
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ed to the government are onlya 
smali fragment of the total atroc- 
ities which have been committed 
on the Harijans 


In 1976, astudy was conducted 
by the Haryan Sevak Sangh in 179 
villages of nine districts of Madhya 
Pradesh It ıs mentioned that 'ım- 
portant programmes, lıke land 
distribution, irrigation, distribution 
of homestead plots, debt redemp- 
tion, freeing of bonded labour and 
financial help schemes were only 
marginally 1mplemented ' Most of 
the 54 lakh Harıjans in the State 
are agricultural labourers or landless 
peasants, and their future 1s in the 
hands of afew big farmers. They 
were paid as little as Rs. 1 50 for a 
day's labour. The Haryans were 
terrorised by anti-social elements 
belonging to the upper castes. Their 
crops were destroyed or looted, 
houses were burnt and womenfolk 
were raped. 


A, the Harıjans suffered from 
one or the other disability. Uttar 
Pradesh tops the list of atrocities, 
and Madhya Pradesh comes next to 
UP. During 1972-73, 200 cases of 
atrocities were reported m M.P. 
In the first half of 1973-74, 254 
cases were reported, and 18 of these 
were murder, 37 rape, 38 arson, 
and 81 grievous hurt cases, and 80 
offences under the Untouchability 
Act (UOA) During 1974-76, 
11,812 cases were registered 


Arun Sinha who comments on 
the Bihar situation observes that it 
ıs ‘class war’ agamst Harıjans and 
not atrocities In 1977, Bihar 
accounted for the largest number of 
cases of ‘atrocities against Haryans’ 
— among all the States The out- 
rages occurred ın Karahgar, Belchhı, 
Pathadda, Chhaundadano, Gopal- 
pur and Dharampur The people 
were killed or persecuted not 
because they were Haryans and the 
actions of the landlords were not 
just ‘atrocities’ The issues behind 
these happenings were struggles for 
minimum wages, the occupancy 
rights of the share croppers, and a 
challenge to the absolute feudal 
power of the landlords, Therefore, 
such atrocities could be against the 
non-Haryan proletariat as well as 
those belonging to the non- 
scheduled castes, the backward 


castes, the intermediate castes and 
even the upper caste proletariat. 


İİ s. this view 1s only par- 
tially true There ıs an element of 
Harıjanness in the atrocities com- 
mitted by the caste-Hindus on the 
Harıjans I could explain this point 
by making a distinction between a 
situation. of atrocity and that of 
exploitation. It 1s true that all the 
proletariat irrespective of its caste 
background 1s subjected to inhuman 
treatment by the caste-Hindus But 
there is a difference between the 
Harıjan proletariat and the caste- 
Hindu or Brahmin proletariat which 
ıs based on occupational back- 
ground, prestige of occupation, 
numerical strength in the respective 
castes, patronage from caste domi- 
nants and cultural milieu The fact 
ıs that a Harijan becomes a target 
of the landlord’s fury, but the 
proletariat belonging to the land- 
lord's own caste gets somewhat 
preferential treatment even while 
workıng on the farm as an agricul- 
tural daily-wage labourer This dis- 
tinction 1s what I would lıke to call 
“Harıjanness” in the phenomenon of 
atrocities on Haryans. 


We can find a slightly different ex- 
planation of the atrocities on the 
Haryans. On May 27, 1977, in 
Belchhi, a village ın Bihar, one 
villager was shot and 13 others were 
burnt alive This was assessed as 
‘systematic harassment’ of the 
Harıjans by the upper caste Hindus 
according to one political party. 
However, the Janata Party masntain- 
ed that the murders were the culmı- 
nation of a feud between two 
groups of criminals, both including 
Haryans and upper caste Hindus 
We do not have to enter ito the 
controversy regarding the veracity 
of the incident, but ıt was said that 
the BLD-Jana Sangh combme in 
eight of the Janata ruled States in 
1977 encouraged the upper caste 
Hindus to persecute the Harıjans 


In other words, 1t was rumoured 
that the Haryans would remain 
defenceless so long as the Janata 
Party remained in power. A section 
of the Harijans made a demand for 
arms to protect themselves against 
the toughs and anti-social elements 
of the upper and upper middle 
caste Hindus Thus, the emergence 
of the Janata Party with the BLD 


and the Jana Sangh as its two 
important constituents was charac- 
terised as 'the rise of the Kulak 
power at the Centre and in the 
States’ Oppression of the Haryans 
was considered a logical conse- 
quence of this change of power in 
the country 


The Atyachar Virodh Samiti 
recently made an analysis of riots m 
the Marathwada region of Maha- 
rashtra. The massacre, loot and 
rape of Haryans ın this region have 
been quite frequent like 1n Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh The Samiti observes that 
caste represents a specific form of 
Oppression at the level of relations 
of production. There are both class 
and caste issues, because caste 
divisions persist beyond purely 
economic classes. A link should be 
established between fights against 
caste-oppression and class exploita- 
tion, that 1s, caste discrimination 
and caste oppression are, ın effect, 
representation of the class hegemony 
of the upper castes 


It is reported that during 1966- 
1976, 40,000 cases of atrocities were 
recorded. During the 19-month rule 
of Janata, the cases of atrocities 
were more than 17,000 The fol- 
lowing table shows the figures of 
atrocities (only murder and rape) 
during January 1 to July 31, 1978. 





Atrocities on Harijans 





State Regis- Regis- Total 
tered tered 


Cases cases 





of mur- of 

der rape 
Uttar Pradesh 89 94 183 
Madhya Pradesh 36 64 _ 100 
Bihar 41 58 99 
Rajasthan 39 39 78 
Maharashtra 7 14 21 
Haryana 4 8 12 
Gujarat 26 6 32 
Others 21 23 44 
Total 263 306 569 


Source National News Service 





In Marathwada, the riots began 
due to the renaming of Marathwada 
University as ‘Dr Babasaheb 
Ambedkar Üniversity? in July 1978. 


The Students Action Committee 
launched an agitation against the 
change of the name. The violence 
against the dalits took many forms 
which continued for 67 days. The 
Protection of Cıvıl Rights Act did 
not help the victims ın getting out 
of the mhuman situation prevailing 
in the region The violence was of 
a total nature It included killing 
of people, molestation and rape of 
Haryan women, burning of their 
houses and huts, pillaging their 
bustees, evicting them from their 
houses and villages, killing of their 
cattle, denying them drinking water 
and refusing them work, etc. It 1s 
reported by the Atyachar Virodh 
Samiti that 1200 villages out of 
9000 villages of Marathwada were 
affected by the attacks of the caste- 
Hindus, 5000 people became home- 
less and Stateless, and 25000 
became totally demoralised and 
helpless This was an offensive 
launched by caste Hindu capitalist 
landlords with the help of the 
police, patels, sarpanches and anti- 
social elements Breasts of one 
woman were cut off after raping 
her Those who had left their 
homes were not ready to go back 
in spite of starvation 


The Samiti observes that renam- 
ing of the Marathwada University 
was only a pretext, the real issues 
were different These included pre- 
ferential treatment given to the 
dalits, namely, reservation ım edu- 
cational imstitutrons and jobs, the 
policies and character of the dalit 
movement itself and its leaders, the 
increasing unity among the dalits 
themselves and between dalits and 
Savarna agricultural labourers, and 
the linkages between the rural and 
the urban dalits 


li. the 1ssues such as language, 
separate Statehood, caste exclusive- 
ness, communal freedom, establish- 
ment of steel plants, and opening 
or renaming of a university, etc, 
are only apparent causes of the 
atrocıtıes on the Harıjans The 
real cause of all this 1s the desire 
of the upper castes and the land- 
lords to maintain their monolithic 
control over the resources of the 
society, and to keep the Harıjans 
and other proletariat as their 
servants and slaves. As such, caste 
becomes a mechanism of exploita- 


tion of the poor people, particularly 
the Harijans It is, m effect, a 
system of relations of production, 
ıt promotes conservatism and helps 
the rich and the entrenched few in 
Indian society. 


About two years ago, Charan 
Singh, the then Home Mınıster of 
India, said that the caste system 
was the root cause of the problems 
of the Harıjans Atrocities on Hari- 
ans would continue so long as the 
caste system continued. He made 
thesuggestion that the preferential 
treatment should be given to those 
marryıng outside their own caste 
Attitude of persons towards caste 
should also be considered while 
giving them jobs Jagjivan Ram, an 
acknowledged Harijan leader while 
regarding molestation and rape of 
Harıjan girls observed ‘Why did 
such things happen? Harijan girls 
were not known for their beauty 
and there were far more beautiful 
girls in other communities The 
reason was economic weakness of 
the victims. They would not put up 
a fight against the “‘ruffians’’, whe- 
ther they belonged to the police 
force or other communities ? 


The backward class movement 
particularly ın Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh has added fuelto the fire 
lately ın regard to communitarian 
relations in the countryside Brah- 
mins, Rajputs, Kayasthas and Bhu- 
mihars who comprise about 7% of 
total population, hold 75% of gov- 
ernment jobs. In Karnataka, the 
backward classes constitute 38 per 
cent of the population, but hold 
only 12 per cent of the jobs. 


Besides this discrimination, the 
backward class people like the 
Harıjans are kept ata distance in 
social and cultural arenas by the 
upper castes C. Parvathamma ob- 
serves “The Indian social structure 
itself ıs based on graded hierarchy 
of status where religious, economic, 
educational, political and judicial 
powers increase ın the ascending 
order thus directly limiting the 
status of lower castes While the 
intensity of disabilities and back- 
wardness are 1n the descending order, 
they are thinly spread over a whole 
range of Sudra castes, but greatest 
concentration obtains with reference 
to the untouchables who fall tradı- 


tionally outside the  chaturvaina 
scheme and thus constitute a class 
of avarnas known as Panchynas.’ 
Thus, we must search for an expla- 
nation of the position of today’s 
Harıjans in the social structure of 
Indian society The causes of their 
exploitation, oppression and intımı- 
dation are not casual, short-lived 
and contingent in nature 


M, study of educational inequal- 
ities among Rajasthan's scheduled 
castes shows that their alarmingly 
backward condition is connected 
with the deprivation they suffer in 
relation to the higher status groups 
and to the differential treatment 
they receive from the power elites 
among themselves I have found 
that the distributive disparities 
affecting the scheduled castes are at 
three levels: between the scheduled 
castes and the general population, 
between the various scheduled 
castes, and among scheduled castes 
ın a particular district or area Em- 
ergence of scheduled castes’ ınegua- 
hties has become a new stratıfica- 
tional problem, and this has 
accentuated class distinctions within 
the scheduled castes Such a pheno- 
menon would give a setback to 
unity, mobilization and. movement 
among the scheduled caste people 


Available data shows that the 
lowest castes, namely, Harıjans, 
become the targets of violence. 
Such violence has very frequently 
occurred in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Tamılnadu, 
and Andhra Pradesh The atrocities 
on Harijans are done both by upper 
and upper middle castes in these 
and other States Our view is that 
caste divisions 1n Indian society are 
not outside the purview of class 
divisions Since caste and class co- 
exist, class consciousness and class 
unity are hampered by norms of 
caste divisions It ıs, therefore, 
necessary to give proper attention 
to the factor of ‘caste’ in the an- 
alysis of class relations, and also to 
see caste divisions from the class 
pomt of view In fact, caste isa 
double-edged weapon being used 
against the Harıjans by the caste- 
Hindus, that 1s, to promote their 
own interests at the cost of the 
Haryans, and to oppress them in 
the name of their exclusiveness and 
freedom 
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[he seventh indian 


ANJAN GHOSH 


“If you were to live 

the life we lve... 

We kicked and spat at for 

our piece of bread 

You: fetch fulfilment and 

name of the Lord 

We down-gutter degraders 

of our heritage 

You: its sole repository 

descendants of the sage. 

We: never have a paisa to 

scraich our arse 

You: the golden cup of 

offerings in your bank 

Your bodies flame in sandalwood 

Ours you shovel under half-turned 
sand 

Wouldn’t the world change 

and fast 

If you were forced to live 

at last 

this life that's all we've 

always had.’ 


Arun Kamble: ‘The Way We Live’ 
from Times Weekly, Nov. 25, 1973 


PRESENTLY ın India, every 
Seventh person is a dalit (meaning 
scheduled caste and here preferred 
to the word Haryan which has 
certain connotations not favoured 


by some untouchables themselves). 
Most discussions on untouchability 
and the dalits tend to get lost ina 
maze of reformist rhetoric. Edu- 
cation, status-enhancing occupation, 
economic upliftment are all sup- 
posedly part of the government’s 
scheme of ‘protective discrimina- 
tion’. While these are necessary, 
they have so far not proved to be 
sufficient ın removing the stigma of 
untouchabılıty Since others have 
and will discuss the nature of eco- 
nomic deprivation of the dalits, I 
would like within the limited scope 
of this essay to confine my attention 
to the question: what does it mean 
to be a dalit? In the process of 
unravelling the self-perception of 
the dalit from biographical, auto- 
biographical and literary sources, I 
will try to pose questions about 
ideology and sources of power. 


Although public remmders to the 
presence of untouchability require 
dramatic expression like the burn- 
ing alive of dalits ın Kilvenmanı or 
Belchi, or a rampage on them as 
in Bishrampur, Khanjawala or 
Marathwada, yet this is for the 
benefit of caste-Hındus For the 
dalıts, the reminders of their caste 


status and degradation 1s constant, 
may be less dramatic but no less 
brutal. 


D... tea ıs an every day 
occurrence even fora dalit labourer 
and since ıt necessitates interaction 
with caste-Hindus, discreet distance 
has to be maintained. The ‘we-they’ 
boundary echoed in Kamble's poem 
has not only to be maintained but 
reinforced with abuses showered on 
the dalıt as we find m the case of 
Muli — a Bauri day labourer 1n the 
rural outskirts of Bhubaneshwar.! 
Or take for mstance Thorat’s case. 
While playmg with other children 
he accidentally touches the village 
well Since he is a Mahar by caste 
it elicits a slap from the son of the 
village patil? The same story is 
repeated in the case of a young 
dalt m a village ın Dhulia district 
of Maharashtra. He had happened 
to climb the wall which surrounded 
the well and peeped at the water. 
‘The farmer came up and slapped 
me because I was untouchable’ 1s 
how he recounted it later 3 


The realisation of humiliation 
can often be extremely stark especi- 
ally for one who goes from the 
metropolis ınto the countryside. 
Here ıs an account: “One day my 
grandfather's brother with whom 
we were staying, took me with him. 
I saw him begging and accepting 
what was given and I saw that I 
belonged to some different kind of 
community and that all were very, 
very poor I asked my grandfather’s 
brother why he begged “In Bom- 
bay," I said “we never begged”? And 
he said, “This is our profession, we 
have to do it'£ In the face-to-face 
confines of the village, caste status 
1s easily recognized and the com- 
mensurate behaviour is swiftly dis- 
pensed The established norm of 
separation and stigma for the dalits 
ın a caste society can hardly be 
violated 


Sy 
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Is the situation very different in 
the city? Here's the story of a lead- 
ing lady academic of the University 
of Mysore ‘When I came back here 
(from England—A G) I found it 
difficult to rent a house. For the 
first few months I stayed in a hostel 
while looking for a house for myself. 
Bverywhere they would ask my caste 
when I was renting I wouldn't be 
able to get a place. Then I learned 
that a doctor ın Bangalore had a 
house here. I went to see him and 
offered 60 rupees rent for a house 
that normally gets only 45 rupees. 
He wrote out a letter of agreement, 
it was all ready, and then he asked 
me if I was a Lingayat. I said true 
to my conscience, no, I was schedu- 
led caste Then he said he would 
notrentto me, that he could not 
overlook the wishes of his friends 
and family, Andthis was a doctor, 
educated 1n England ? 


I, the city the scale of social 
interaction expands and an ındıyi- 
dual finds hımself ın a large number 
Of discrete role situations. Unlike in 
the face-to-face community, the 
dalit is not entirely constricted to 
his ‘stigmatized’ self. Urban hetero- 
geneity affords a relative sense of 
anonymuty to the individual But 
even here the ‘stigma’ of untouch- 
ability remains though removed 
from the public to the private 
sphere It remams a precartous 
individualism for the dalit For 
instance, take the case of Daya 
Powar, a well-known dalıt writer, 
living in a building where according 
to him most of his neighbours are 
middle-class, bourgeois people His 
wife finds out to her chagrin that 
the Diwali sweets sent by her to her 
high caste neighbours are unaccept- 
able They are polluted!6 There are 
no witnesses to such ‘small’ hap- 
penings Traditional public exclu- 
sion, like from temples or from the 
homes of caste-Hindus, becomes 
private discrimmation ın a modern 
context. We have a smooth transi- 
tion to modernity! 


Pollution and maintenance of 
social distance are specific forms of 
segregation and inequahty bred 


5 Ibid, p 135, 


6 Daya Powar ‘Defiled’ in Ties 
Weekly, November 25, 1973 Special tssue 
on Dalit literature 


within the Indian caste system 
Hinduism sanctifies it through its 
theory of ‘karma and dharma’ and 
the cycle of rebirth In this way a 
practised mode of lıvıng arises 
based upona certain evaluation of 
humans according to their inherent 
qualities (gunas) rather than their 
functions " As a result, those who 
are indispensable for the mainten- 
ance of caste society are themselves 
excluded from ıt. The classification 
ofasection of people as pariahs 
obviously is not accidental The 
overt bases of exclusion were menial 
occupations, constant contact with 
pollutants like leather,  excreta, 
earth, etc Yet, without the perfor- 
mance of such tasks by some, the 
others (1.e., high caste people) could 
not maintain their purity Thus, 
some form of coercion had to be 
exercised over those village servants 
and dalits upon whom fell the 
exclusive responsibility of their per- 
formance. 


Religion served as the instrument 
of coercion An elaborately work- 
ed out division of labour forms an 
integral part of the caste system. 
But duties or functions are inver- 
sely related to status Those who 
produce and are essential for the 
sustenance of the caste society are 
accorded the lowest ranks, while 
consumers like the Brahmins as the 
creators of ritual space or the 
Kshatriya as protectors of dharma 
attain the highest.’ In this inversion 
les the mystificatory role of caste 


| mon IS a necessary 
precondıtıon for the emergence of 
a new classificatory system. But it 
is not sufficient The obliteration of 
an ideology can hardly be achieved 
merely by removing elements of its 
social basis It requires an ıdeo- 
logical struggle too, otherwise 
China would not have hada cul- 
tural revolution after a political 
one This means that not only the 
scale of social interaction must in- 
crease but, more importantiy, the 
nature of social relations must 
change It ıs here that individuals 


7 McKim Marriot and Ronald [Idem 
‘Caste System in South Asta,’ Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 14th edition, 1974 


8 V Das Structuie and Cognition, New 
Delhi, 1978. 
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are concerned, not only as indivi- 
duals but also as members of larger 
congeries. They either strengthen 
an ideology by repetition and prac- 
tice, or abolish it by disuse Crisis 
points are times of strengthening 


primordial solidarity like caste, 
religion, regional and lınguıstıc 
loyalties Consequently, the role 


of the State ın channelizing com- 
munity consciousness is crucial 


B etween the profession of secu- 
larism as a national ideal and its 
practice remains an enormous gulf. 
One of the reasons 1s because the 
State uses secularism as an 1deology 
Since 1deology integrates ideas and 
perceptions of disparate events with- 
out preventing their happening, the 
ideology of secularism represents a 
posture One source of the idea of 
secularism lies in the notion of 
equality before the law. Yet, ıllus- 
trative of its practice 1s the case of 
the victims of Kilvenmanı. 


Reporting five years after the 
Kilvenman incident where 42 dalits 
were burnt alive on Christmas Day, 
1968, Mythily Shivaraman quoted 
from the judgement ‘there was 
something astonishing about the 
fact that all the 23 persons ımpli- 
cated in the case should be miras- 
dars Most of them were rich men 
owning vast extents of lands and 
Gopala Krishna Naidu (the first 
accused) possessed a car. 1t was 
difficult to believe they would walk 
bodily to the scene and set fire to 
the houses’? All the 23 accused 
were acquitted by the Madras High 
Court. On the other hand, Rathi- 
nam, a dalit whose entire family 
had been killed in the fire, said. 
‘what can we do if the judges do 
not want to believe us? We saw 
Naidu’s “pleasure” parked in our 
street and Naidu standing near it 
and shooting away at us. And so 
many of us told the iudges so. Still 
they don’t want to believe us.. 
Whats the pomt ın asking what we 
think of the judgement? Whats 
there to think? The landlords have 
their friends ana relatives every- 
where in the court, among the 
police and in the government. Will 


they ever believe us?”19 


9 Mythıly Shivaraman “A Harıjan 
Holocaust,’ Times Weekly, July 15, 1973. 


10 Ibid 


The hiatus is complete. Even 
integrity and honesty are consid- 
ered virtues of the privileged They 
also have caste and class origins 
before the most secular authority 
of law 


Yet, can the dalit overcome his 
marginalıty through upward social 
mobility? Such mobihty even if 
possible 1s generally individual and 
is often self-defeating The result 
is that the social distance between 
the mdividual dalıf who has succe- 
eded and his community increases. 
Sınce neither his community nor 
even his family change as rapidly 
and totally, the individual gets 
increasingly estranged from both 
Education and access to urban 
opportunities are the typical forces 
which draws an individual away 
from his community 


This is poignantly brought out 
in Yogiray Waghmare’s story Silver 
Spangles for the Bull 11 The story 
ends like this ‘Prakash had studied, 
started working But his home, the 
family, the community, these had 
become strangers to him’ To 
remain within the community is to 
accept the fate of an untouchable, 
while gaining the material prerequi- 
sites of a secular existence estranges 
him from his roots, without neces- 
sarily providing a new identity. 


i phenomenon of passing embo- 
dies this experience. of marginality 
Passing 1s an attempt on the part of 
a dalit to conceal his caste identity 
or to falsify it 1f necessary to gain 
acceptance or at least to avoid 
rejection 13 For most socially mobile 
dajits it is a common experience 
In order to enter a hostel, acquire 
education or socialise among peers, 
often one’s own caste ıdentıty has to 
be concealed Yet there remains a 
conflict here between the conflicting 
demands of his secular profession 
and personal needs. He cannot com- 
pletelv detach himself from his caste 
mates nor can he interact entirely 
on an impersonal basis Ascribed 
and acquired status coexist 1n uneasy 
communion further fragmenting his 
self-identity But such anonymity is 


1] Tunes Weekiy, special number of 
Dalit literature, op cif 


12 Harold Isaacs, op cit, p 143 


only found ın the larger scale of 
social interactions prevalent in 
cities In the rural areas exclusion 
and exploitation are synonymous 


The onus of responsıbılıty for 
‘integration’ thus seems to he upon 
the dalit who must accept the norms 
and values of the dominant castes, 
a process often referred to as sans- 
kritization However, on an erodıng 
economic base, the trend 1s towards 
a reverting back to primordial 
loyalties For that 1s what provides 
access to scarce resources like 
employment, business networks or 
capital Yet, as this access is not 
uniformly distributed within the 
community, even caste mates are 
arranged into superordınate and 
subordinate posttions Caste gets 
transformed into class 


S o where lies the individual dalit’s 
future? Is he to forge a new indentity 
for himself based upon his new 
found class position overstepping 
caste boundaries? Or 1s he to retain 
his original caste identity while 
striving to better himself? There are 
no simple answers to these complex 
questions From Thorat’s autobio- 
graphical piece,!* we find some ındı- 
cations It is through a social move- 
ment that the new relations of an 
mdividual with his society 1s 
evolved For the Mahars ın Maha- 
rashtra durng 1955-56, this role 
was played by the Neo-Buddhist 
movement led by Dr Ambedkar It 
also changed their self-perception as 
Thorat recounts. Instead of Irving 
for others they began to live for 
themselves, thereby slowly disman- 
tling the barriers to individual self- 
respect This enabled them to relate 
to other caste-Hindus in a different 
way. The process required collective 
action and an alternative ideology. 


For a collective effort to succeed, 
ideology is important It ımparts 
coherence ~and meaning to the 
participating individuals Ideas 
carry meaning which itself ıs created 
by the association of people In 
contemporary India, the dalits are 
mvolved in the task of creating this 
new meaning orıgınatıng from the 
changed socio-economic conditions 
in many parts Ths is a task for 
their survival. Is :t not ours too? 


THE approach to the problems of 
the Harıjans has been an emotional 
one considerably 1mbued with the 
spirit of charity and piety It was in 
Mahatma Gandhi's own way of ex- 
pressing himself on many issues of 
vital importance that he christened 
them Harijans, members of the 
scheduled castes — who through 
the centuries have remained social 
untouchables and yet are retained 
as useful to society for performing 
Jobs which are considered polluting. 
They were allowed to be Hindus 
and yet outside the Hindu fold for 
most practical purposes The Hin- 
dus, who on one hand pretended to 
believe that all human beings were 
creatures of God and all were every- 
body’s own men, had continued to 
treat them worse than animals. It 
is obvious that they badly needed 
some people to do dirty jobs and, 
to keep Harijans chained to those 
dirty jobs, they did everything pos- 
sible to keep them landless, destined 
to toil as bonded labour. Mahatma 


Reserved representation 


CHETAKAR JHA 


Gandhi, in order to secure a positive 
response to his efforts to lift mem- 
bers of the scheduled castes up from 
the level of sub-humans, sought to 
appeal to the moral and religious 
sense of the Hindus It was also an 
appeal to the sense of charity and 
piety of the caste-Hindus. All the 
measures thought of and adopted to 
achieve the goal of levelling up, 
smack of charity and piety. 


Charity and piety combined with 
a guilty conscience of India's leaders 
inform all the measures adopted so 
far. There is more of a pious desire 
rather than a sound rational ap- 
proach. 


The policy of reservation has been 
adopted ostensibly to protect them 
from what is called ‘unfair competi- 
tion’ from others This is in effect 
a policy of reverse discrimination, 
1.€ , discrimination against the tradi- 
tionally privileged to favour a 
weaker and deprived group (hence 
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the epithet ‘new Brahmins’ occa- 
sionally hurled at Harijans by op- 
ponents of reservation). These 
efforts to ‘compensate’ them for hıs- 
torical injustices have, instead of 
achieving the desired goal, created a 
new suspiciousness and resentment 
among the various sections of non- 
Harijans — the other backward cas- 
tes also staking their claim fora 
share in the ‘welfare booty’, and the 
upper castes demanding a redefini- 
tion of ‘backwardness’ on an econo- 
mic rather than a caste basis These 
in turn threaten to accentuate social 
cleavages and perpetuate the Hari- 
Jan's indelible status, and to give 
rise to problems which neither 
goodwill nor violence give promise 
of solving. 


T: system of reservation of legis- 
lative seats has a natural tendency 
to perpetuate itself It creates vested 
interests and makes the protected 
community more conscious of its 
separate existence This conscious- 
ness, coupled with the resentment 
felt by non-Harijans, stands m the 
way of assimilation. The reservation 
system may defeat the very purpose 
for which ıt has been incorporated 
It is true that this system ıs not as 
undesirable as the system of the 
communal electorate But this is 
not enough. 


What is necessary is to make 
vigorous efforts to drastically reduce 
socio-economic disparities and 
bring the Haryans ın line with the 
rest of the community. The longer 
the reservation 1s retained the more 
entrenched it will get and the stron- 
ger will be the vested interests asso- 
ciated with it 


India’s leaders had the option to 
choose more rational measures, 
they could have consensually pro- 
moted a convention of adopting 
Harijans as candidates on behalf of 
various political parties instead of 
resorting to the system of reserved 
constituencies. Likewise, instead of 
building separate hostels for Haryan 
students they could be accommoda- 
ted in general hostels Our leaders 
had the option of taking measures to 
shift Harijans from their traditional 
occupations. 


Such policies as were adopted by 
India's leaders for the uplift of 


Harijans had the effect of creating 
atype of ehte who could best be 
described as brokers of a low order. 
They took upon themselves the 
task of securing material benefits 
under various schemes for those 
considered politically useful to 
them Demographic arithmetic and 
communal politicking within the 
confines of reserved constituencies, 
unrestrained by the necessity of 
larger social coalition-building typi- 
cal of ünreserved  constituencies, 
became their dominant political 
concern. Caste-based reservation of 
legislative seats also encouraged a 
more communal style of interest 
articulation and leadership among 
the Harijans, and rare was the 
Harijanleader who felt the neces- 
sity of trying out a more secular 
style 


The Harijan political elites gener- 
ally paid no attention to matters 
which could affect the general con- 
ditions, generate a spirit. of adven- 
ture and competition Asa result, 
elites as well as others chose the 
path of the easy life Those at the 
top started carıng more for minis- 
terial berths than agitating for 
adoption of measures that would 
bring about general improvement in 
socio-economic conditions of the 
Harijans and develop a spirit of self- 
respect and a robust sense of con- 
structive competitiveness among in- 
dividual Harijans 


T.. Haryan political elites did 
not strike new paths but followed 
in the footsteps of elites of other 
castes and communities, adopted 
their life styles and socialized them- 
selves in their techniques of politi- 
cal management. The reserved con- 
stituencies could have been utilized 
by the Haryan political elites asa 
kind of field laboratory to try out 
more innovative and normative 
styles of electoral politics to present 
a contrast to — and a kind of 
demonstration effect on- the other- 


wise expensive and corrupt elections - 


in general constituencies This has 
not been done. In the earlier system 
of double-member  constituencies 
(with one seat reserved for Harijans 
andthe other open) the Harijan 
candidates preferred the easy way 
ofa cross-legged race, teaming up 
with their non-Haryan running 
mate campaigning on the same 


party ticket, and getting dragged to 
victory. 


In the current single-member 
reserved constituencies agam, the 
campaign is not qualitatively differ- 
ent from that ın general constitu- 
encies, except perhaps 1n respect of 
the generally low competitiveness 
that characterizes the former The 
elites of other castes have devoted 
their time and energies more to the 
pursuit of aggrandisement of per- 
sonal power through promotion of 
caste-based factional politics The 
two major Haran castes ım Bihar 
— Chamars and Dusadhs — have 
often worked at political crosspur- 
poses. 


T. other numerically minor 
Harijan castes have remained uncar- 
edfor Intra-caste factions formed 
around individual leaders are as 
common in Harıjan elites asın other 
caste-groups. The Haryan political 
elites have developed vested interests 
in perpetuating the depressed con- 
ditions of the Harıjan masses in 
order to continue to enjoy such 
political privileges as reserved con- 
stıtuencies. This ensures the pre- 
sence of a fixed number of Haryans 
is State legislatures and Parliament 
which forms the basis for bargain- 
ing for berths in ministries. 


Harjan masses are where they 
were, they are going to be there so 
long as the Harijan political elites 
do not change their orientation and 
other elites do not initiate measures 
to change their general conditions 
to mtegrate them with others both 
economically and politically This 
“betrayal syndrome’ is perhaps even 
more typical of the Harıjan admini- 
strative elites, for the Harijan politi- 
cal elites are at least nominally 
subject to democratic constituency 
pressures and control from which 
the former are insulated. Are Harı- 
jan political elites any more self- 
seeking and exploitative than non- 
Haryan political elites? While we 
expect high standards of sacrifice 
and service from all of our leaders, 
the Haryan masses naturally expect 
more from the Harıjan leaders rising 
to the elite status through reserved 
legislative seats created asa part of 
the package of liberal Harjan 
welfare measures 


Shall their aspirations be met? 


/ 


Dihars experience 


SACHHIDANANDA 


THERE has been recently a marked 
increase in the incidence of social 
violence, leaving among its unhappy 
victims religious minorities and 
Harjans Communal riots, how- 
ever, differ from Haryan atrocities 
in terms of their social roots and 
the functions they perform for the 
participants. Although economic 
conditions are not wholly absent 
from either, it seems fair to say that 


whereas communal riots are more 
deeply rooted in cultural hopes and 
fears, frustrations and anxieties of 
rival religious communities, the mob 
or group actions that lead to atro- 
cities against Haryans lie deep in 
the economic context of the culture. 
The Haryans are exploited and op- 
pressed not so much because they 
are Haryans as such, but because 
they are poor, landless and depend 
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upon the higher castes for their 
livelihood. 


Analyses by social scientists of 
cases of Harijan atrocities often fall 
prey to ‘abstracted empiricism’, 
losing sight ofthe unique in search 
of the statistical average. This article 
describes some important cases of 
such atrocities in Bihar Although 
Harıjan atrocıties have also occurred 
elsewhere in the country, Bihar 1s 
perhaps the worst affected State 
This 1s presumably because of the 
continuing hold of the traditional 
structures of caste, a semi-feudal 
and backward economy, and the 
growing predominance of the ascen- 
dant peasant backward middle castes 
1n the politics of this State. 


O.. of the most serious cases 
which attracted nationwide atten- 
tion, occurred at Belchı, a village 
in tbe district of Patna where eleven 
persons including eight Haryans 
were burnt alive. In the earlier 
stages, it was stated that it was a 
clash between two gangs of hardened 
criminals. It was denied that the 
incident had any caste, communal, 
agrarian or political overtones. 
Later enquiries, however, revealed 
class conflicts that ultimately were 
responsible for the tragedy 


The scheduled castes in the village 
lived in a state of constant terror ın 
the clutches of the landlords who 
were not paying the minimum wages. 
But no complaints were registered 
for fear of the landloids who were 
also in the habit of extracting forced 
labour from the Harijans The leader 
of the Haryans, Singheshwar Pas- 
wan, popularly known as Singhwa, 
was noted for his stubborn resistance 
to the exploitative processes of the 
landlords. He had also been mobilis- 
ing the agricultural labourers for 
quite some time Efforts had been 
made to implicate hım m many 
cases The backward caste, Kurmis, 
who formed the rich peasantry in 
the village, also wanted to maintam 
their economic and social position 
against the Harijans who posed a 
threat to their overlordship. 


In Pathada in Bhagalpur district 
the bone of contention was again 
agricultural wages. The Harıjans 
were not prepared to work for the 


backward caste Yadava landlords 
unless they paid the minimum pres- 
cribed by the government. The 
Yadavas, piqued at this stance, wan- 
ted to teach them a lesson by as- 
saultıng them. In this case the C.P.I. 
had already organised the Harijans 
for resistance and struggle. In 
Dharmpura ın Bhojpur district, four 
Harıjans were kiled by the Mah- 
anth's men overaland dispute m 
October, 1977 


In Bishrampur in the district of 
Rohtas the rich peasantry, as in Bel- 
chi, comprised the Kurmis Some of 
the landlords possess more than 100 
bighas of land, have built impressive 
houses and ın certam cases maintain 
tractors and elephants The over-all 
socio-economic position of the Kur- 
mis can be compared to that of the 
upper castes such as the Rajputs and 
Brahmins in the neighbouring vil- 
lages. The only distinction between 
the higher castes and the Kurmi 
landlords is that the latter have not 
yet given up the manual work ım the 
field. However, this has led to a 
harsher attitude towards the Hari- 
jans while at work during the agri- 
cultural operations. It is one of the 
reasons why the Harijans do not 
like to work with the intermediate 
caste households. In villages like 
Bishrampur, where the Harijans can 
afford to fall back upon alternative 
sources, they do not go by the tradi- 
tional wage structure in agriculture. 
The Harijans of the village are also 
comparatively advanced on account 
of their exposure to educational and 
urban influences. They are no lon- 
ger ready to put up with contempt, 
abuse, beating and other forms of 
insult which were accepted by 
earlier generations as a matter of 
course. "The economic exploitation 
is resented by the Harijan youth. In 
the recent past there was a state of 
confrontation between the two com- 
munities 


Sc time back, two committees 
were appointed by the Bihar govern- 
ment to enquire into the atrocities 
on Haryans and other weaker sec- 
tions in Bajıtpur and Kaila villages 

In Bajıtpur the tragedy took place 
last November The entire village 
was razed to the ground by the men 

of the local landholder. Women were 

raped, one person was killed and' 
two others were wounded In Kaila’ 


inthe Nalanda district three Hari- 
Jans were killed in the first week of 
December. According to the report 
submitted by both committees, the 
causes of conflict lay ın the delay of 
settlement of land disputes spread 
over several decades at the official 
level. Even when the courts had 
given their findmgs, they were not 
given effect to by the administration. 
At both places vested interests were 
alleged to be supported by the 
police ın frustrating the efforts of 
the Harıjans and other weaker sec- 
tions to secure social and economic 
justice. 


T.. trouble ın Bayitpur arose 
from a claim staked by 154 landless 
labourers and small peasants to 
about 160 hectares of benamı land 
owned by a prosperous upper caste 
landowner. The land had been 
declared surplus under the Bihar 
Land Ceiling Act. Soon after the 
land was declared surplus, the land- 
lord filed an appeal which was 
reJected. 


In November 1978, as the cash 
crop planted on the surplus land 
was ripening for harvesting, there 
was tension between villagers and 
the landlord’s henchmen. On 
November 15 at dawn, a complamt 
was lodged with the police that the 
landlord’s office at Bajitpur had 
been set on fire. At9 am thesame 
day an orgy of loot, destruction, 
arson and rape was let loose on the 
village The tıme chosen for the 
orgy was perfect. The entire admı- 
nıstrative machinery was busy with 
the Samastipur parliamentary bye- 
election campaign bemg conducted 
in the neighbourhood. 


In Kaila long standing disputes 
between Kurmi farmers and Hari- 
jans formed the backdrop of the 
outrage The Kurmis collected a 
mob and mounted a surprise attack 
on the Harijans Many of those 
killed had nothing to do with the 
quarrel between the Haryans and 
the Kurmis. The attack took place 
despite the fact that there was a 
police camp in the village Guns 
were not used but after killing the 
Harıjans with sharp weapons, the 
Kurmi hordes fired on the walls of 
several huts to terrorise them The 
Kurmıs greatly resented equal rights 
being given to the Harijans lest they 


may become less amenable to ex- 
ploitation. 


A, important dimension of these 
conflicts 1s the role of the police 
This has attracted the attention of 
the{ Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Re- 
port for 1976-77) who remarks: ‘It 
1s rather unfortunate that the police 
personnel who are supposed to be 
the protectors of the weaker sections 
of society against atrocities by the 
influential people, should themselves 
indulge in atrocities on them’ The 
enquiry committees for Bajıtpur and 
Kaila have borne out the collusion 
between the police and the land- 
lords. The committee's findings 
suggest tbat the local Sub-Inspector 
of Police and the village Chaukidar 
visited Bajıtpur and left without 
taking any steps. A few days later 
the car of the Supermtendent of 
Police was reportedly seen near the 
land-owner's office, although no- 
body spoke of the officer havıng 
visited the scene of the outrage. 
When the landlord had disappear- 
ed from the village the police were 
unable to trace him for more than 
a month. 


The police collusion with the rich 
and influential sections of the popu- 
lation can easily be explained The 
latter are ın close touch with admı- 
nıstrators and politicians and are in 
a position to influence police inves- 
tigations Secondly, they are also 
ina position to bribe the police 
underlings into 1naction. The police 
may also be used in teaching the 
resurgent Harijans a lesson. A num- 
ber of criminal cases may be filed 
against them with the help ofthe 
police and the harassment will linger 
for a long time. Sometimes the 
police are also afraid to register 
cases against powerful landed inter- 
ests to save their own skin, At times 
the police indulge in third degree 
torture of suspects, some of whom 
may be Haryans, to extract con- 
fession. In course of this some of 
them may die. It may also be 
added that the law works in favour 
of the richer sections of the com- 
munity and the complaints of the 
poorer people go by default 


A look at the aftermath of the 
tragedy in certain places is reveal- 


ing. In Belchi the surviving family 
members of the victims live in an 
atmosphere of threat and terror 
from the killers who have escaped 
arrest or have been released on bail. 
Several Harijan families have-migr- 
ated from the village in search of 
security and livelihood. The Kurmi 
Mahtos are trying to harass and 
implicate the Harıjans ın false cases. 
The Harijans have not been able to 
occupy the land allotted to them 
after the tragedy The police is 
camping ın the village. The Mahtos 
do not give any employment to the 
Haryans They are keen to see them 
leave the village Jock, stock and 
barrel 


In Bishrampur, there has beena 
complete breakdown of all forms of 
relationship between the Kurmıs 
and the Harıjans There is perpetual 
fear of life and property Both 
sides are afraid of a bigger attack in 
the near future and only the presence 
of the police is preventing that. 
There is no hop? for reconciliation 
and instead a growing solidarity 
among the Harıjans in the neigh- 
bourhood has been fostered 


E. tragedy leaves behind a trail 
of hatred, suspicion, icar and 1n- 
security. This persists for a long 
time As soon as the case comes to 
light, investigations begin, politici- 
ans, journalists and other teams 
visit the place of occurrence, it 1s 
publicised and political advantage is 
taken of it by opposition parties. 
After a few days, public interest in 
the case dımınıshes and the outrage 
1s forgotten In the village, however, 
things are different and. sometimes 
worse than before Keeping the 
police party for a few months may 
prevent recurrence of violence but 
does not help the reconciliation of 
the parties concerned No effort is 
made to heal the wounds created by 
the holocaust This 1s an urgent 
need and would require the sustain- 
ed labour of dedicated leaders and 
social workers over a comparatively 
long stretch of time. Government ` 
relief must be accompanied by 
efforts to reduce bitterness and hos- 
tility and to promote adjustment 
and harmony between all concerned. 
In this voluntary agencies have a 
very useful role to play. 
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İn the countryside 


PRAVIN SHETH 


DURING the last two years cases 
of atrocities on Harıjans have been 
reported with unending regularity, 
some of them like Belchi, Bajıtpur, 
Jagannadhpuram and Villipuram 
were given wide publıcıty in the 
national media. Debates about 
some of these incidents took place 
at many levels The impression was 
created that such incidents had 
increased enormously, and that the 
problem of untouchabılıty had as- 
sumed an uglier and more intense 
and widespread form It was, there- 
fore, found relevant to probe these 
cases and to find out the causes or 
causal context of such incidents of 
violence or conflict between Hari- 
jans and caste Hindus, between the 
landless and the,, landowner, and 
between the group of depressed 
communities and the police. This 
also helped to discern the pattern 
and nature of these conflicts in 
India’s countryside. 


I 


The cases of conflicts for analysis 
are taken from the reports as ap- 
peared ın some leading newspapers! 
and periodicals 2 Some of them like 
those ın Alidabad and Jagityala 
(Khamman district m Andhra Pra- 
desh) were reports of studies on the 
spot by certain teams like the Peo- 
ple’s Union for Cıvıl Liberty 3 


This methodology 1s subject to 
certain doubts May be, of late such 
reports have begun to appear more 
frequently, notwithstanding their re- 
peated frequency ın the past, asa 
result of the increased awareness of 
the depressed castes and their 
leaders, or partly due to sharpened 


political competition or owing to 


1. The Times of India (Ahmedabad), 
The Indian Express (Ahmedabad and 
Bangalore), The Hindustan Times and The 
Hindu 

2. India Today, Sunday, How, Dinman 
(Hind), Economic and Political Weekly 
(EPW), and New Age 

3 EPW, Mainstream and Hoy, 


the fact that the press has reached 
out to the interior of the country- 
side, or partly as a result of a signi- 
ficant growth of political Journalism 
in the shape of new and popular 
periodicals ın the post-Emergency 
period. Again, some of the dailies 
and periodicals differ while reporting 
on the various elements involved in 
the conflicts These problems have 
to be borne in mind while using 
such data. 


The recent social conflicts, mainly 
in rural India, are not a current 
phenomenon. They mark a crucial 
stage in the sociological develop- 
ment in India. The present pheno- 
menon is a cumulation of a complex 
interaction of the processes of social 
awareness that started with Gan- 
dhian initiatives and growth of liter- 
acy among Haryans and Dalits, and 
other modernisation processes. 
Again the changes, mainly in rural 
society, were brought about incre- 
mentally by agricultural develop- 
ment through the introduction of 
new technologies and inputs in the 
mid sixties. Awareness of the rural 
poor was heightened by the Naxal- 
ites and the land grab movement 
in the late sixties. These movements 
sharpened the perceptions of class 
cleavages 4 In the momentous politi- 
cal developments that started with 
the Congress split of 1969, a wide- 
spread politicisatton of Haryans, 
Adivasis and the rural poor started 
in a noticeable way This was very 
much a part of Indira Gandhı's bid 
to outsmart her rivals.5 


4 Francine Frankel, India’s Green Revo- 
lution * Economic Gains and Political Costs 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1971) Wolf Ladezınskı, Andre Beteille, Les- 
ter Brown, Ashok Thapar, and John Lewis 
largely support this view Dr Farmer and 
Marcus Franda do not agree with the view 
that the Green Revolution caused or could 
cause a destabilisation effect ın rural 
India 

5 Henry C Hart (Ed ), Indira Gandhi's 
India + A Political System Reappratsed 
(Colorado, Westview Press, 1977) See 
Januzzi’s article on the rural poor 


The Green Revolution also saw the 
emergence of the peasant castes as a 
formidable force in Indian politics. 
The so-called backward communi- 
ties comprising Jats, Ahirs, Yadavs, 
Kurmis, Koeris and Gurjars, etc, 
are placed below the category of 
high castes like Brahmins, Banias, 
Bhumihars, Kayasthas, etc. Because 
Harijans and other Dalits are des- 
cribed as the lowliest backward 
castes, these peasant castes are con- 
sidered as Other Backward Castes 
(OBC) These backward castes are 
mainly agricultural castes They are 
numerically preponderant and so- 
cially aspirant 1n the wake of their 
acquiring well-off positions follow- 
ing the development of agriculture 
durıng the last 15 years 


T.. land reforms of the Nehru Era 
(howsoever lukewarm) resulted in 
the passıng of the land from the 
upper-hıgher jamindar castes to the 
middle OBC castes The higher 
castes migrated to the cıties and 
were absorbed 1nto professional or 
governmental service In the mid 
sixties, the Increased flow of agricul- 
tural inputs and new technologies 
helped the OBC castes who also 
garnered further small pieces of land 
from the cash-needy rural poor ın- 
cluding the marginal farmers This 
resulted in the pauperisation of the 
marginal farmers, most of whom 
belonged to low castes like Harijans. 


However, agricultural modernisa- 
tion enhanced the productivity of 
land when even small pieces of land 
became viable ın the wake of the 
supply of fertilisers, seed, water, and 
liberal credits through new institu- 
tional agencies. This made landless 
Haryans aspire to a piece of Jand 
or to demand that piece which they 
cultivated. They also pressed for 
land reforms so that surplus land 
could be generated and released 
Again, the new agricultural-techno- 
logical breakthrough made farming 
a commercial or productive opera- 
tion and landless labourers, there- 
fore, demanded more wages or 
pressed for an increase in minimum 
wages Landowners resisted this, be- 
came aggressive and came down on 
the demanding rural poor They 
also worked up the caste sentiment 
among those who were small and 
marginal farmers but who socially 
belonged to the middle OBC caste: 


hierarchy. In this way, even when 
the class interest of landless Harı- 
jans merged with those of the rural 
poor, the traditional sentiment was 
worked up to create a hiatus bet- 
ween them and  Haryans (e.g., 
Mehsana district, Gujarat; Bodh- 
gaya, Bihar). The traditional senti- 
ment of untouchability came in 
handy for the well-off OBC castes. 
And so the atrocities on Harıjans ın 
rural India were considered a mere 
expression of an old social pheno- 
menon © 


II 


4 


Beiwen Aprıl 1977 and Septem- 
ber 1978, 17, 775 cases of atrocities 
on Harıjans were reported. Out of 
them, 7,448 cases happened ın U.P., 
4951 in M P , 1646 cases in Bıhar, 
and 863 cases were recorded ın other 
states! As many as 482 persons 
belonging to the scheduled castes 
were kılled, out of them 228 were 
killed ın UP, 64 ın MP., 501n 
Rajasthan, 49 ın Bıhar, and 265 were 
killed ın other States The increase 
in violence affecting the scheduled 
caste and tribes is alarming Accor- 
ding to the Government (Parlia- 
mentary questions, March 29, 1978), 
the year-wise figures were as follows. 


The number of violent incidents 
against Harians was 6186 out of a 
total of 6548 m 1973 They were 
8860:9257, 7781 8865, 5968 6835 
and 8872 10010 respectively for 1974, 
1975, 1976 and 1977 The number 
of violent incidents was very high 
in 1974 and 1977 During the 
Emergency, they declined, even then 
the figure for 1976 (6835), when 
the Emergency was in ful] force, 
was a little higher than the one 
obtained for 1973 


Again, it is one way of saying 
that violence against Harijans had 
mcreased during 1977-78 and an- 
other of saying that it was unleash- 
ed only during recent times Such 
conflicts are not a recent pheno- 
menon Nor are they rooted only 
in caste antipathies. On the con- 
trary, these conflicts raise their 
head whenever economic conditions 


6 Details of these trends and develop- 


ment ın Pravin Sheth’s ‘Conflicts ın Rural 
India Agrarian Development, Political 
Process and Socio-Economic Mobilisation 
in Comparative Perspective" (Unpub- 
lıshed) 


improve sufficiently to permit the 
landless (who are mainly Harıjans) 
to demand better wages or working 
conditions from the landowners.? 
"Small farmers in particular being 
vulnerable to increases in the wage 
rate have always resented these 
demands. As a result outburst of 
violence against Harijans have 
occurred repeatedly in the past.’ 


Il. fact may be underlined that 
the first cases of firm and vocal 
Harijan resistance occurred and 
recurred in the Green Revolution 
areas of Godavarı-Tungabhadra 
delta, Thanjavur, Bihar and Punjab. 
Areas of the rice revolution, where 
the demand for Haryans is parti- 
cularly high ın agricultural opera- 
tions, saw a significant increase in 
the demands of the Haryan labour- 
ers. This happened in Mrs. 
Gandhi’s time as well, when in 
1969 in Thanjavur 42 people locked 
ına hut were burnt, and in 1972- 
and 1973 in UP, when a large 
number of Haryans were killed, 
their huts razed to the ground, 
their women molested, and land 
allotted to them taken away by 
caste Hindus. The provocation on 
the latter occasion was the crash 
employment programme under 
which all workers were guaranteed 
Rs 100 per month The prospect 
of alternative employment made 
these landless Haryans demand 
higher wages from the landlords 
and hence the hostile and violent 
reaction from the Thakurs and Jats. 


The point can be made from an- 
other angle as well An analysis of 
40 cases of rural conflicts, that 
occurred during mid-1977 to mid- 
1979, further substantiate the argu- 
ment that it is the material content 
of the caste demands that is aquir- 
ing the major, though not the sole, 
importance in precipitating such 
conflicts 


IU 


However, a deeper analysıs of the 
conflicts, mainly rural, that occur- 
red during 1977-1979 points to a 
new phenomenon which is increas- 


7 Prem Shanker Jha, “The Nation in 


Crisis’, 
20, 1979 


8 Ibid 


The Economic Times, September 
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were starved of work. 


ingly taking shape. Its 1mplications 
in terms of social change could be 
considered most significant. 


Run conflicts are perceived to 
be ‘the rural caste-wars’ charac- 
terised by one-sided assaults on 
Haryans and other weaker sections 
by influential landlords in conniva- 
nce with the law-enforcing author- 
ties. The roots of such assaults go 
back to the sixties when in the wake 
of new agrarian reforms, land was 
distributed to weaker sections 1n- 
cluding Haryans Since then, tradi- 
tional peace, something based on 
the acceptance of a traditional 
structure of unjust and exploitative 
social relationship, was disturbed m 
a profound manner During the 
Emergency some surplus land was 
distributed to the Harijans So also 
in some areas asın Kanjhawala, the 
Jana Sangh administration of Delhi 
had released some land from the 
village grazing areas (Gochara) to 
the landless including Harijans. All 
this made the landowning Kısan 
castes conclude that these measures 
would deprive them of the wealth 
they had amassed over centuries, 
exploiting the weaker sections for 
developing their land 


Thus did the Belchi, Bishrampur, 
Pathadda incidents happen. The 
Kurmis in Belchi, the Bhumihars in 
Bajitpur and the Jats in Kanjha- 
walaletloosea reign of terror on 
the Harijans. In Marathawada, 
caste Hindus, Marathas in particu- 
lar, came down heavily on Harıjan 
villages where surplus land was dis- 
tributed to these sections? In 
Amunje, Kodman (Karnataka, Jan- 
uary-June 1979) land reforms and 
tenant rights were the issues, and 
goondas attacked the Dalit Rakshana 
Samıthi in collusion with the police, 
Harıjan labourers resorted to pro- 
longed strikes10 In Kettavaram 
(May 1978) the animators organi- 
sed 23 Haryjan villages and untoucha- 
ble pariahs staged dramas which pro- 
voked high-caste Hindus When 
Harıjans were attacked their women 
also entered the fray In Keelpadur 
(Tamil Nadu), the defiant Harijans 
In Kavaku- 


9. Marathawadana Ramakhano (Guja- 
ratı), Dalit Panther Group, Ahmedabad, 
Gujarat. 


10. How, September, 1979. 


dam, Harjans were injured, 100 of 
them were rendered homeless in a 
clash between the Padayachı and the 
Haryan community 11 Jn the Koshi 
Krantı project area (Bıhar's land 
reform projectın Purnea), Adıvasi 
and the other Dalits were aroused 
agamst Muslims by landlords to 
forestall the progressive targets of 
the Koshi Krantı 


O, of forty cases of conflicts ex- 
amined, barring 3, all happened in 
rural areas, or they pertained to 
agricultural issues like land tilling, 
land distribution, mmimum wage or 
untouchability Uniform informa- 
tion on all points was not available 
in all the cases with regard to who 
started the conflict or what was the 
point of contention In 13 cases, 
Haryans or the landless started the 
confrontation, while ın 17 cases the 
caste Hindus, mainly the muddle 
Kisan castes. In 10 cases, this point 
was not clear 


In 7 cases, the caste Hindus and 
the landowning class suffered more, 
while in 19 cases Harıjans and the 
landless suffered considerably Re- 
garding the rest, the reports are 
silent or unclear. In almost all 
cases, there was an organised attempt 
at assault. 


The main issues "which precipita- 
ted confrontation were divided into 
three categories: material demand, 
social questions like untouchability, 
and a mix of the two. In 25 cases, 
the demand for laud from the land- 
owners or minimum wages was the 
main issue. The demand for land 
considered to be surplus in the land- 
owner's hands, or from those who 
were share-croppers, or pressure to 
have a share 1n the village (public) 
land were the main reasons Again, 
‘land belongs to those who till it 
became the recurrng slogan for 
them In certain cases, the demand 
to raise wages, for fulfilling the 
minimum wage provision, became 
loud and persistent. In 6 cases, un- 
touchability became the major cause 
of disturbance while in the rest it 
was of a mixed kind. A persistent 
demand for land distribution from 
Harijans and other Dalits, and 


equally aggressive resistance from 


11 Ibid 


the entrenched class, emerged as the 
single most catalytic issue in rural 
conflicts. 


With regard to the nature of con- 
flicts, 23 may broadly be regarded 
as of a ‘class’ nature, 6 had ‘caste” 
as the dominant aspect, and 5 were 
ın the nature of the caste class mix. 
Only ın Tamil Nadu (August 1978) 
was there an urban-rural conflict, 
when the farmers, big and small, 
organised a massive demonstration 
in Madras city to protest the ınjus- 
tice done to the villages, 1njustice in 
the pricing of agricultural inputs 
and products 


A predominantly high number of 
cases (28) happened in the North, 
11 in the South and one in western 
India. Some of the conflicts like 
Belchi has significant political 1mp- 
lications, a. few like Jagannadhpu- 
ram, Khamman, Karimnagar and 
Villipuram signified the new aggres- 
sive power of the Harıjans, while 
two (Agra and Marathawada) are 
evidence of what the educated and 
the comparatively advanced Hari- 
jans (Jatavs and Mahars) can and 
will do 1n order to defy social injus- 
tice. In some like Khamman, Jagita- 
yala-Karimnagar, etc., the organised 
resistence of the Coolie Sanghams 
or toddy workers successfully dem- 
onstrated the power of a unionised 
struggle. Kanjhawala became a dis- 
tinct model of a long and protract- 
ed confrontation when both the 
well-off OBC Kisan castes and the 
equally organised Harijans and land- 
less camped against one another. 
The well-off OBC farmers demons- 
trated before the Prime Miunister’s 
residence ın New Delhi. 


Bodh Gaya, a recent case, presen- 
ted another model of the conflict 
where the landless share-cropping 
Haryans challenged, in large num- 
ber, the power of a Hindu math 
(temple trust) and its mahant when 
the Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahi- 
ni, a band of young public-spirited 
activists committed to Jaya Prakash 
Narayan’s ideology mobilised and 
educated them. This case has be- 
come a notable exercise in ‘plann- 
ed change.’12 





12 (0) Dinman, September 9-15, 


1979; 
(11) India Today, September 2-17, 1979 
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In many cases (with the one ex- 
ception of Villipuram), the police, 
magistrate and other local authori- 
ties were found either inactive or in 
working alignment with the local 
landlords In Bajitpur (Bihar), when 
ins 400 muscle men marched ınto 
he village, ravaging Harijan colo- 
nies and raping Harıjan women, the 
police did not appear on the scene 
for about two days. So also in 
Khamman (Andhra Pradesh), Jaga- 
nnadhpuram, Chairpur, Morekheri, 
etc., where cases of raping, looting, 
assault or even killing of Harijans 
took place. In many cases, the 
police belonging to the OBC joined 
caste Hindus in harassing Harijans. 
They did not cooperate even with 
the fact-finding committees compri- 
sing respected citizens when the latter 
approached the local authorities for 
cooperation. As brought out in the 
incidents lıke Pantnagar, Belchi, 
Bajıtpur, Marathawada and Pupru, 
etc., the police belonged to the 
middle OBC castes like Jats and 
Yadavs The Marathi press became 
highly partisan in reporting or com- 
menting on Marathawada develop- 
ments 


In Mohanpur, Shivarajpur, Gosai- 
Pesra (Bodh Gaya district), 500 lab- 
ourers, including 70 women, protes- 
ted against the religious temple 
authority of the landlord mahant In 
one case, 1000 labourers, including 
300 women workers showed a high 
degree of mobilisation for the rural 
poor ln Kanjhawala, hundreds of 
farmers along with their wives have 
continued their agitation, and hun- 
dreds of landless Haryans, including 
women and others held demonstra- 
tions and other forms of solidarity 
and protest against landowners A 
high degree of socio-economic mob- 
ılısatıon 1s indicated in some of 
these incidents. 


VI 


T. landless/Harıjans precıpıtate 
^or launch the conflict, though the 
scenario 1s built up by the ıntransı- 
gent landowning class For example, 
ın 24 cases, it was the landless/ 
Haryans while ın the 12 cases, it 
was the local elite (OBC, landed 
interests or a sarpanch) who started 
the conflict In the South, ıt was 


the organised Harijans who were on 
the offensive and ruthless. There 
was a sustamed and prepared resis- 
tance ın 34 cases, while ın the re- 
maining 6 cases conflict was charac- 
terised by unorganised expressions 
of violence or sporadic onslaughts. 
Itis notable that organised resistance 
was more on the part of the labou- 
rers or Harijans (Coolie Sanghams 
or Harijan Samajams) and it was 
more clearly seen in the South. In 
certain places lıke Bihar, Andhra 
and Tami] Nadu, Communist acti- 
vity and 1deological clarity played a 
part in encouraging or sustaining the 
resistance of the landless agaınst the 
Kurmis, and they generaly won 
concessions. İn some places (Jagan- 
nadhpuram and Villipuram), Hari- 
Jans could damage upper castes and 
put them on the defensive 


In Villipuram, Harıjans were 
abetted or aided by the police How- 
ever, in most of the cases, the police, 
local administration and the State 
government (controlled by the 
Janata m the North, by Congress-I 
ın Andhra Pradesh and AIADMK 
in Tamil Nadu), irrespective of 
their party affiliation or ideological 
postures, either silently supported 
or allowed the OBC and upper caste 
landowners to suppress or harass 
the rural poor. Perhaps, the fact 
that Indira Gandhi, who was 
quick enough to go to Belchi in the 
interior of Bihar, avoided visiting 
Kanjhawala, 35 km. away from 
New Delhi, or Jagjivan Ram, the 
senior Harijan Minister ın the Janata 
Government ın New Delhi did not 
visit Papru and Dharampur, both 
situated near his constituency, 1s 
more than symbolic of the dilemma 
of both the major parties, who 
despite their sympathetic protesta- 
tions for Harijans are equally caut- 
ious not ,to alienate the powerful 
OBC in their bid to capture enough 
political clout ın the North in the 
impending elections This points to 
the fact that political forces alone 
cannot explam or generate social 
conflicts, though in a certain context 
they can aggravate them. 


j major finding from the ana- 
lysis of the reports appearing in 
national/regional dailies and jour- 
nals is that in most cases, the class 
overtone (land dispute, wages), was 


prominent. In six cases the caste 
overtone (untouchability, Harijan 
baiting) and in other cases a caste- 
class mix were seen as prominent in 
terms of the remote context and 
proximate cause that triggered off 
violent incidents or in terms of 
contending forces In the South, 
Harijans instead of behaving qua 
Harıjans were more articulate about 
the economics issues that agitated 
them Even m the North, inspite 
of Harijans on the whole being 
more at the receiving end m the 
conflicts, class issues were to the 
fore. But it was in the South that 
they gained more in the conflict, 
put up more organised resistance, 
and could be even on the offensive. 
In contrast to the North, the longer 
tradition. of a social reform move- 
ment, their more Jıberal place in 
the social structure, land tenure 
patterns (ryotwari system as against 
the feudal zamindari system), the 
political movements (eg., Justice 
Party) favouring the backward and 
the sustained work of the com- 
munists Offer the explanation for 
this North-South differentiation in 
terms of level and mode and efficacy 
of political participation and social 
mobilisation 18 


A aea to these phenomena of 
mass social mobilisation and politi- 
cal destabilisation is the policy of 
reservation for the backward castes 
such as those followed by Devraj 
Urs and Karpoori Thakur. Such a 
policy is likely to create new con- 
flicts in an already explosive social 
milieu, and in the process they will 
exacerbate the central conflict bet- 
ween the self-employed and the 
rich farmers on one hand and the 
remaining groups on the other. 
This is particularly evidenced in 
UP., Bihar and Madhya Pradesh 
where bonds of caste have not 
really loosened. The large incidence 
of violence in these States illustrates 
this point. Again, the thrust to 
make Jagjivan Ram the new Prime 
Minister in the Lok Sabha poll of 
1979-80,14 if tactfully exploited, may 
further unify the Haryans, blurring 
party-identification lines, and put 


13 Andre Beteille, Studies ın Agrarian 


Social Structure (Delhi, Oxford University 
Press, 1974), P 165, 


14 Surendra Mohan, ‘Politictsation of 
Social Forces’, Sunday, September 1979 
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them against the OBC Kisan power 
symbolised by Charan Singh 


A, these analyses show that 
social phenomenon lıke the agrarian 
unrest or atrocities on Haryjans is 
the result of an amalgam of causes, 
with even the same cause (land dis- 
pute ın Bajıtpur and Jagityala) at 
different places producimg different 
results, as in the North and the 
South Such environmental and 
structural factors make ıt difficult 
to predict a single pattern or 
phenomenon. Even then, the ın- 
creased notice of two sets of factors 
like (i) a given set of existential 
conditions of stark inequality and 
exploitation and coupled now with 
(1i) a given state of consciousness of 
deprivation agitated by politicised 
expectations and organisation has 
created an escalating situation of 
conflict and change. And this has 
already assumed a _ nation-wide 
dimension. 


At the same time, a question 
may be asked about the inevitability 
of agrarian conflicts on a nation- 
wide scale It is difficult to assign 
the crucial role exclusively either to 
endogamous factors or exogenous 
factors. Class conflicts cannot be 
sustamed from outside if internal 
conditions are not conducive to 
their generation and sustenance 
But the converse 1s also not true 
for ‘even when the internal con- 
ditions for class conflict are appro- 
priate ın a specific area, it can be 
crushed by forces operating from 
outside 715 


It 1s in this context that the role 
of political forces becomes crucial 
The emergence of the Janata 1n 1977 
with peasantry as its main support 
base (witness the massive display of 
peasant caste solidarity behind 
Charan Singh in New Delhi!) and 
the continuously recurring crises 
which paralysed the rulıng coalition 
from taking any bold and 1magina- 
tive initiative to win back the 
rural poor, including the Haryans 
The Congress(I) under Indira 
Gandhi ıs also plagued by electoral 
compulsions and the challenge to its 


15 In Betetlie’s framework, ‘disharmo- 


nic system’ characterising the big gap 
between the existential and normative con- 
ditions has crept into rural India, op cit, 
Ch 8and pp 168-170. 


socia] base In the circumstances, 
Mrs Gandhi can ill afford to alte- 
nate the massive OBC by a too 
clear-cut espousal of the Haran 
cause. Itis, therefore, the commu- 
mists (particularly the CPI) around 
whom the landless and the other 
rural poor rallied ın a massive way 
in the New Delhi demonstration of 
March 1979 This perhaps points to 
a new trend indicating the radicalis- 
ation of the rural mass of the poor, 
now in the North, with the shift of 
their political support perhaps in 
favour of the Left, which 1s other- 
wise weak in the North 


With the atrophy of the two 
major parties, and aslow ascend- 
ancy of the weak Left parties, neither 
party will be able to manage, much 
less control, the cycle of confronta- 
tion and conflict. This means that 
the weak will not be effectively pro- 
tected, and the Harıjans and the 
landless will begin to rely on their 
own through militant organisations 
The outcome will depend on the 
new equations as worked out by the 
contending exogenous forces of the 
status quo peasaniry and the 
change-oriented Harijans and land- 
less Ramı Kothari’s “The politics 
of scale' in village India and Gun- 
ner Myrdal’s ‘a soft state’ together 
may produce a frightening scen- 
ario! 


But the Indian reality has to be 
grasped Agrarian reforms and 
revolutionary policies which were 
unattainable m the hey day of Con- 
gress rule, and the short-lived Janata 
euphoria, are much more difficult 
of attainment now when the support 
of the political leadership of this or 
that region or State, and the bargai- 
ning involved and the price extrac- 
ted from the governing power by 
the powerful socio-economic forces 
that dommate the Indian village, 
have put everythmg else in the 
background This ts the logic of the 
current stage of socio-political 
development. 


V 


j Indian village was till recently 
primarily a socto-cultural system 
and only secondarily an economic 
organisation During the last de- 
cade, ıts economic aspect (commer- 
cialised agriculture, animal husban- 
dry, agro-industnes) has become 


more important Change will be- 
come more significant with the fun- 
neling of the massive economic m- 
puts, agricultural unplements and 
technological changes ito the rural 
development era now entered in a 
much more phenomenal way than 
the preceding phases of green re- 
volution and agricultural develop- 
ment Ifthe import of socio-econo- 
mic and political implications of the 
far-reaching changes of this rural 
development are not fully grasped, 
or correlation between development 
and rural conflict not appreciated, 
the Indian polity and society will 
face crises of unmanageable propor- 
tions 


Üzme the pre-1970 stage, the 
current conflicts are neither spora- 


dic nor sectional They are more of. 


a collective nature and nation-wide. 
Above all, the class component is 
increasingly becoming salient In the 
post-1977 stage, the political system 
has become softer to contain or 
control them The conflicts are nei- 
ther confined to traditionally caste 
ridden and economically backward 
States like Bihar and U P., nor to 
the politically and economically 
more advanced States like Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Maha- 
rashtra They are also found ın the 
urban areas of the North, West and 
South (Aurangabad, Agra and Villi- 
puram), ın the distant mterior (Bel- 
chi and Pupru) and as in Kanjha- 
wala near India's capital. 


The conflicts are not just a North 
Indian phenomenon They cover 
both the North and the South Nor 
are they confined to States ruled by 
a single specific party alone. The 
conflicts have not been confined to 
a single major segment There are 
conflicts involving the lowliest rural 
poor m an unknown village (Dha- 
rampur, Belchi), involving the land- 
Jess labour working on a university 
campus (Pantnagar) or studying in a 
unıversity (Marathawada), ın Koshi 
Kranti area 1t was Adıvası-Muslım 
antagonism in the mam, m one 
(Bodh Gaya), they fought against 
religious feudal trust of a mahant. 
Some of them have opened upa 
new dimension of rural-urban con- 
flict as in Tamil Nadu (April 1978) 
in which both the big peasant-pro- 
prietors and small farmers made 
common cause against the State 


bw 


xyOvernment and the urbanites.16 
While as m Andhra Pradesh (Karım- 
1agar), the small and even middle 
farmers made common cause with 
farm labourers, in Bodh Gaya, the 
outh mobilised the share-croppers 

d labourers against a feudal reli- 
gous establishment. The current 
conflicts thus are neither local in 
implication nor just sectional in 
interest, nor shortlived and transient 
They have remained confined neither 
to States which are supposed to 
have worked out the various crises 
of modernisation (Maharashtra) or 
those with the strong-holds of con- 
servatism and backwardness, (U P., 
Bihar or MP.) nor to the States 
where social reform movement 
favouring the backward castes had 
already occurred (Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu) Neither the moder- 
nısatıon theory, nor the cultural- 
relatıvıst theories, nor the expecta- 
tion-satisfaction theory, nor the 
demand-resources-revolutionary gap 
theory, nor the exclusive but 
mechanical application of the Marx- 
ist theory will fully help to under- 
stand the complex form, nature and 
-style of the conflicts 1n contemporary 
India 


What 1s clear, however, 1s that in 
terms of spread, intensity and impact 
the current conflicts  distimguish 
themselves from the earlier conflicts 
These have a nation-wide spread and 
national significance sustained from 

. complex interacting ımplıcatıons of 
social, economic and psychocultural 
dimensions and political relevance 
With the funnellmg of massive rn- 
puts worth Rs 30,000 crores (in the 

sixth five year plan) into rural 
India, the nexus between develop- 
ment and social conflicts will become 
all the more immediate and pronou- 
nced 


d T.. nature of the current conflicts 
do not lead to assumptions about 
clear socio-economic and political 
polarısatıon ın the countrysıde wit 
_the economically well-off, social 
aspirant backward castes rallying 
around the Janata Party or Lok Dal, 
and landless Haryans and other 
depressed classes patronised by the 
opposition like the Indira Congress. 


16 D L. Sheth, ‘Politics of Caste Con- 
flict’, Seminar (233), annual, January, 1979 


For one thing, in Bihar, UP, AP, 
and Gujarat, the landless labour 
and the poor among the lower pea- 
sant castes ‘often joined hands with 
their castemen ın oppressing the 
Harıjans, their fellow classmen ^17 
In Maharashtra, the extremely poor 
Harijan castes among Mahars did 
not join the educationally more 
advanced Mahar youth who fought 
the well-off Maratha peasant castes 
In certam cases (Azamgadh), the 
higher castes and the lowest Harıjans 
have been found in a working alıgn- 
ment against the OBCs Again, ‘the 
Congress (I) strategy has been to 
isolate Harijans (and Muslims) from 
the wider struggle of the weaker 
class section, and thus to give con- 
flicts a distinctly casteist and com- 
munal indentıty,”18 


But all this having been noted,19 
in the evolutionary frame of develop- 
ment, the trend 1s clearly set m a 
direction from the caste to the caste- 
class mix with more economic con- 
tent giving dominating overtones to 
the class component of conflict 
Thus, even when the pure class pola- 
Tisation is not evident, increased 
dichotomisation along caste-class 
lines 1s taking place, with class com- 
ponents growing 1n the process This 
1s going to be so, as the OBC peas- 
antry has developed from a pressure 
group to an amorphous political 
party and the Harıjans (as ın the 
South and the West) are becoming 
organised and militant to confront 
the dominant castes in their area In 
the absence of a far-sighted and ım- 
aginative management of the future 
scenario of rural India, the growing 
radicalisation of the Haryans and 
the landless (both, not infrequently, 
intertwining) and the growing asser- 
tive nature of the OBC peasantry 
will not leave any alternative scen- 
ario, other than the conflict syn- 
drome 


du review of social development 
brings out certain trends The func- 
tioning of India's open polity and 
society has over time helped the cry- 
stalisation of forces of differentiation 


17 Ibid 

18 ibid 

19. (1) EPW (annual number, January 
1979) articles by P C Joshi, Namboodırı- 


pad, GK Lieten, ete (1) D L Sheth, Ibid 
(it) Pravin Sheth, op cit 


and divergence based on socio-eco- 
nomic interests 29 It has also streng- 
thened the twin processes of polıtı- 
cisation and radicalisation of India's 
rural masses, at a faster pace during 
the current phase Again, during the 
Janata phase, the change ıs most 
striking and significant ın the Indian 
villages and it has come about as a 
result of ongoing processes of change 
in the social-structural, economic- 
developmental and psycho-cultural 
dimensions It has become more sig- 
nificant as such changes have come 
about and even could be related to 
the major political change of 1977 
in India, heralding the emergence 
of self-conscious Kısan power. 


Ls a u 2 eee 


Au the import and implications 
of such a simultaneity of socio-cul- 
tural, economic and political chan- 
ges need to be carefully worked out 
to inform the policy analysis and 
social engineering needed to avert 
the pending crises of India’s over- 
strained polity and society Any 
failure on this front will either shar- 
pen the social conflict m rural India 
or doom the Harjan minority to 
further sufferings — or drive them 
to resort to more organised and vio- 
lent confrontation In either case, 
the system will be exposed to further 
Strain and pressure and in the pro- 
cess, will suffer withdrawal of legiti- 
macy from the rural poor * 


20 (1) For very early tribal and peasant 


struggles see AR Desai (Ed), Peasant 
Struggles in India (Bombay, Oxford Um- 
versity Press, 1979) (u) For more or less 
different 1nterpretations of the past conflicts 
see MSA Rao (Ed ) Socia! Movements ın 
India (New Delhi Manohar, 1978), Vol 1. 
Gu) For the modern times and contempo- 
rary conflicts refer to (1) Beteille, op cit 
(2) DL Sheth, 7bid and Primila Lewis, 
Reason Wounded (Delht, Vikas, 1978) (3) 
articles of leading Marxists (PC Joshi, 
EM.S Namboodiripad, AR. Kamat, G K. 
Lieten) 1n the 1979 annual number of Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly Moreover 
though clear class conflicts were not seen 
by some (Sunanda Patwardhan, Farmer, 
Marcus Franda) most social scientists in 
their important studies of pre-1977 villages 
(MN Srinivas, Jan Breman, Katheleen 
Gough, Anand Chakravarty, RL Hard- 
grave and Ayt Roy) point to the rural pro- 
cess ın the direction of ‘class’ from ‘caste’. 
Viewed in this perspective, the conflicts of 
1977-1979 may be interpreted mainly as the 
‘class tn caste 1dtom ' Also see articles of 
Sılverberg and Hardgrave in Giri Raj Gupta 
(Ed ) Cohesion and Conflict ın Modern India 
(New Delhi, Vikas, 1978) 

*My thanks to Dr. V P Shah, Professor 
of Sociology, Gujarat University, for mak- 
ing some useful suggestions 
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The Convertible Currency System 
RONALD I MCKINNON 


Focusing on monetization of international trade per se, the 
text analyzes common financial practices of merchants and 
manufacturers, commercial banks, and central banks. 

The author also critically reviews public policies tt at either 
support or obstruct the world’s money machine, and 
demonstrates why the underlying monetary order and 
observed conventions of exchange cannot be taken for 


granted 
Rs 25 
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(moulding our varied resources — human, 
© „natural, technological — for the . 
common good. | 


jj i 
Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process... which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
Ideas, discussion of modern techniques, | 
evaluation and reconsideration of policies, 
So that the Shriram organisation is const« 
antly infused with fresh dynamism .. and 
our resources are utilised to the optimuns, 
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Behind the face of every happy 
chıld stands a commıtmeni 
To honour the rights of children. 
We believe that their rights and 
our duties are but two faces 
of the same coin In this the 
International Year of the Child we 
pledge never to short-change our 
children of their due rights 


MAHINDRA AND MAHINDRA LIMITED 
Bombay « Calcutta » Delhi e Madras 





SWAN 


FABRICS 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. | 















Manufactured by. 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., eomaay. 






GROUP MILLS 


gr 





ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 
& 
FOUNDRIES 
EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS SANDUR MANGANESE ORE 
OFFER | 
EX-STOCK 
VERY LOW PHOS. PIG IRON 
AND 
LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 
PRODUCED IN THEIR PLANT AT VYASANKERE 


Please Contact 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 
“LOHADRI BHAVAN” 
Yeshwant Nagar-5831 24: 
Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 
Karnataka INDIA 
Cable: SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) Telex: BANGALORE 427 
Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61,91: Bangalore . 32175 : 


28262 : 
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Attractıve Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlıned — the sewing machıne that 
outclasses any other ın its price range 
With features that others can t match 

And a 5-year guarantee too 





Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tension 


for easy darning teed for easy regulator with adjuster for 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poor 
adjustment of  feed-dog forward and thread tension 
pressure on position reverse stitch 
cloth control and 

locking 

arrangement 


pm m mm m GG UG UN UR GN GS RN NN RN GN NR RR RW M A E R 


- streamlined feature for feature a better machine § 
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THE COMMUNITY 
FARES WELL 
AT TATAS 







HK... c 


Community welfare is a social responsibility 
voluntarıly accepted by Tatas many years 
ago İt was this sense of responsibility that 
prompted Sir Ratan Tata to finance studies 
into the causes of poverty in 1912, and the 
Tata Trusts to establish institutions like the 
Tata Memorial Hospital for Cancer Research 
and treatment and the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences 


* 


Pe. 


In fact, Tatas have gone so far as to turn 
the entire town of Jamshedpur into a model 
in community living There are wide roads, 
tree-lined avenues, hospitals and family 
clinics, and schools which any community 
would be proud of. 
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EARLS: way to all-round 











DOREM 


Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls contain 
pure extract of raw 
garlic and do everything that natura! garlic does, 


9 Conti o! cholesterol ton 
A , e-u tho 
ena lower the effects of in NE 


9 Relieve gas and improve ion and 
liver function. ái en 


9 Prevent chronic coughs, colds and "fiu, 


© Eliminate blood impurities, clear 
pimples, blackheads and blemishes— 
keep the skin healthy and glowing. 


Garlic Pearls—all the good j 
gariio without the smell. Just 1 pd 2 
pearis before meals benefit you [n se 
many ways—naturally. 


HANBAXY 
| SABORAT ORE s tiMiTÉO 


2 " 
[S 


6.80 for 30's e Rs. 19.60 for 100's. Local taxes extra, © Okhia New Delhi 110020 
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The first signs of gum trou 
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Bleeding gums 














Plag..: 

ıs the invisibie film of collects at the base of Weak and spongy gums 

bac'eria that forms your teeth, irritates your may bleed during 

around your teeth and gums and causes swelling brushing Although this 

gums all the time Later on, gums and bone may be painless, 

If neglected, plaque may recede causing bleeding gums can lead 

leads to tartar teeth to fall out to serious problems 
In the 
smart 


Let the toothpaste created 
by a dentist help you. 


Dr. Forhan’s exclusive formula 

Dr Fornan s formula with its powerful astringent action 
strengthens your gum surface to help you resist gum troubles 
Brushing with Forhan’s leaves your whole mouth 

clean, fresh and healthy 

Dentists say 

Regular brushing of teeth and messaging of gums help check 


orange 


gum troubles and tooth decay FOR THE 

So, brush your teeth and massage your gums — GUMS 
night and morning with Forhan's toothpaste a 

and Forhan's Double Action toothbrush Men 


A SK EA TAİ Go ELS Cr CET FC EIN CO üm EUTZESMISE 
X 2 * 


EEE! “Care of your teeth 

and guins" A colourful, informative 
booklet on dental care Please write 
with 25 P stamps for postage, to 


Forhan’s Dental Advisory Bureau, 
Post Bag No 11463, Dept P 193-2,9 
Bombay 400 020 


Mention the language wanted, 
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money, 


So we built a hotel 
chain that ranges the length 
end breadth of India 
the mountain vistas of the 
north to the golden beaches 
of the south From the cave 
wonders of the west to the 
forest sanctuaries of the 


east 


We Ti ve 2 700 


“ theb 
3 mone 


What Is really 
importan. to us is giving 
you full value fa, our 





e 








Lalitha Mahal Palace Hotel 
Mysore 


give vou | 
esi value for your - 
y at 40 locations 


Kovalam Ashok Beach Resort, Kovalam 


restaurants serving the 


Cuisines 


of the world and 


from all over India 


Our facilities Include 
shopping arcades, health 
clubs, swimming pools, 


from convention facilities, car 


rentals, coach tours sight- 
seeing trips entertainment 
and postal services 


We built the largest 
hotel chain in India so we 


could give you the best 


beautiful roorns for you to 
choose from Andover 50 


New Delhi 
Ashok Hotel 
Akbar Hotel 
Qutab Hotel 
Hote! Janpath 
Hotel Kanishka 
Hotel Ranjit 
Lodhi Hotel 
Agra 

Hotel 

Mumtaz Ashok 


Ahmedabad 
Hotel 

Karnavati Ashok 
Aurangbübad 
Hotel 


Bangalore 
Hotel Ashok 


Bharatpur 
Bharatpur 
Forest Lodge 


- 


l ABP/ITOC-AG1I7 9A 


Aurangabad Ashok 


Bhubaneawar 
Hotel 

Bhubaneswar Ashok 
Bombay 

Centaur Hotel 
{associate hotel) 
Calcutta 

Hotel Alrport Ashok 
Goa 

Hotel opening. shortly 
Gauhati 

Hotel opening shortly 
Hassan 

Hotel Hessan Ashok 
Jaipur 

Hote! Jalpur Ashok 
Jammu 

Hotel Jammu Ashok 
Kazirange 
Kaziranga Forest Lodge 


Khajuraho 
Hote) 
Ashok 


— > 


value for your money, 


Kovalam 

Kovalam 

Ashok Beach Reson 
Hotel & Grove 
Mahabalipuram 
Temple Bay 

Ashok Beach Resost 
Mysore 

Lalitha Mahal 
Pataca Hotel 

Patna 

Hotel Pataliputra Ashok 
Sasan Gir 

Sasan Gir 

Forest Lodge 
Udaipur 

Laxmi Vılsa 

Pataco Hotel 
Varanaal 

Hole) 

Varanasi Ashok 

plus 12 travelions 


ledges arbund 
the country 










Hotel Airport A ats 
Calculla Gat 





Fa 














India's largest hotel chain 
For further 
x information contact , 
Divisional Manacer | 
Marketing 
3 Parllament Street New Delhi 110001 
or ITDC Instant Reservation Serv'ca : 
Te! Telex Cables 


Delhi 350070 031-2468 CENTRES 

Bombay 233343 011-4171 TOURISM 
232722 

-—— Madras 89672 041-7262 TOUPISM 
uo 88520 


Calcutta 440901 021.2307 TOURISM 
440922 


The 
Ashok | E 
Group india$ fargest hotel chain, ' 
? IndiaTourism Development Corporation V 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's ` 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns, . 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance i 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product gualıty—the 
, İndustries. Also ın the manufacture of Paınts, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation. 7 


~ / 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED | 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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The only vehicle im india 
warramied for 64000 kms? 
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Optional features; 
e Rugged, heavy-duty 
GBS-40 synchromesh 
Gearbox for smooth 
gear-change — fatigue- 
free driving 


e Lower steering effort— 
minimum transmission 
of shocks for driver 
comfort, greater safety 

« Failsafe thermostat 

to maintain optimum 
temperature, and unınter- 
rupted coolant supply 

» Re-located headlamps 
for safer night driving 


See what the 1210£ 
Series offers you. 


« More road time 
Lower operating cost 
Improved 692 DI engine 
with full-flow oil filter 
having à special cartridge 
Tunis extends the oul 
change period by as . 
much as 50% 


« Larger master and 
wheel cylinders for 
higher braking 
efficiency Wider and 
thicker brake linings 
for longer life 






















e Fail-safe parking brake 
for better holding capa- 
city on steep gradients. 


Plus other improve- 
ments which make 
truck operators say, 
*'the Tata Diesel - 
Vehicle ts worth its 
weight in gold." 










Tolgo -always building a better vehicie 
KS gb mE Un 
EES 


am, - = 
X«—7 


Tel te pe eo TSE CF; Sa a zin 
BAZİ tz J m ML 


- QT) arz a yes f X Eg 
aee derme A EE İLLE 
kof gr SS ree 


Tata Engineoring and Locomotive Company LimitedeBombayeJamshedpure Pune CHAITRA-T-248 
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ECONOMIC SCENARIOS 


a symposium on 
different approaches 
to future growth 





Symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement of the 
Issues involved 


PROSPECTIVE CHANGES 


K.N Raj, Director, Centre for Development Studies, 
Trıvandrum 


THE CONTINUING HANGOVER 


Deepak Lal, Reader 1n Politica] Economy, 
University of London 


MINIMAL CONSENSUS NEEDED 
BS Mmhas, Distinguished Scientist, 
Indian Statistical Institute, Delhi 


IN PERSPECTIVE 
C.T Kurien, Director, Madras 
Institute of Development Studies 


A POSSIBLE RESTRUCTURING 
Arun Bose, Professor of Economics, Kirorimal 
College, Delhi University 


BOOKS 

Reviewed by Arun Bose, Rudolf Gyan D'Mello, 
: Nıtin Desai, Pushpa Sundar, Vivek Ghosal and 

Kamaresh Chakravarty 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by MS Limaye 


COVER 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Assoclates 
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İhe problem 


BRAIN-WASHED as we âre by the naive researchers of widely publicised inter- 
national institutions — witness the World Bank's latest report which places 
India and a few other countries in the ‘fourth’ world even as it acclaims the 
per Capita growth of Singapore, Hong Kong and the lıke — we have, over the 
years, lost sight of the extraordinary development of the continental economies 
of India and China in the span of thirty years. Those who can recall the con- 
dition of these ‘worlds’ in the forties know that a phenomenal change has 
occurred. Populations have doubled, but India and China, once almost totally 
dependent for the products of industry on external suppliers and famıne-prone, 
are now able to stand on their own economic infrastructure built up over only 
three decades. This is more impressive than the growth rates of communities 
of un v two and five million, for the effort-touches the lives of a majority of 
mankind. 


In India, during the recent years of disarray, beginning 1972, we have also 
become conscious of a new found capacity to cope with the economics of a 
sub-continent in the absence of a viable or sustaining political leadership. The 
anarchy of the political parties disturbs us deeply, but we are no longer panicky 
about the absence of what is called ‘leadership’. In fact, in the environment 
of today, we are slowly realising the truth that our ‘socialist’ notions have 
protected a few industrial houses, given them captive markets, and seriously 
blunted the entrepreneurial initiative of our creative, thrusting people. The 


system of controls, regulations and accountabilities 18 now suffocating us and 
building an enormous network of corruption which engulfs managers and trade 
unionists, bureaucrats and professionals Whatever the political outcome of 
the election process, the compromised ‘leadership’ of India will have to 
address itself to these realities and move towards forging a new consensus for 
India’s next phase of growth — and by compulsion it will have to be more 
competıtive and freer than in the past. 


The confusion ın our minds could not be greater, but we have to begin the 
Search for the keys of healthy economic and Social growth through the jungle 
of meaningless cliches, hidden truths, the manipulations of a variety of vested 
interests, and the pernicious influence of those who would weaken a sovereign 
effort at revival. Naturally, ıt is to the economists we must first turn. Much 
of what we have achieved, and what we have failed to do, the mental blockages 
and aberrations, the false rigidities and rationalisations, have been nurtured by 
them. This issue of SEMINAR gathers some of the mainstream thmking 
which 1S going to influence economic policy making in India ın the year ahead 
of us. We hope that the argumentation in this issue will be studied by the 
political sector which has become a rather naive victim of its own populist 
notions Economic revival will need hard-headed decisions No populism 
of Right or Left holds any answers But we possess the skills, mental and 

physical, to tame our economics to our purposes 
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Prospective changes 


KN. RAJ 


THOUGH agriculture accounts for 
only about two-fifths of India's 
national income it 1s still dominant 
enough to set the pace for every- 
thing else So when relatively 
bountiful harvests follow a succes- 
sion of lean years the entire eco- 
nomy gets a boost for some time. 
This happened very clearly a 
decade ago when, after the severe 
droughts of 1965-66 and 1966-67, 
agricultural production picked up 
rapidly (partly in response to new 
high-yielding varieties) and national 
income grew at a rate of over 5 per 
cent per annum on the average in 
the following four years. It has 
happened again, from 1975-76 to 
1978-79, when the economy record- 
ed an average rate of growth of 
nearly 5$ per cent per annum. But 
in between was a lean period — 
which also lasted four years — 
when there was hardly any increase 
in agricultural production over the 
levels reached earlier and national 
income could grow at only about 
1$ per cent per annum — Another 
fairly serious drought appears to be 
takmg shape in 1979-80, One can- 
not therefore be sure whether the 
latter half of the 1970s has made a 
difference to the long-run growth 
rate of the economy or ıt still 
remains around 31 per cent per 
annum. 


It seems highly probable however 
that a process of acceleration has 
got initiated during this period All 


the elements that could have gone 
into it are certainly by no means 
clear But there ıs more than cır- 
cumstantial evidence to suggest that 
some important changes have been 
takıng place ın the economy, and 
that they may make a perceptible 
difference over the next few years 
At any rate these- changes need to 
be noted. 


The potentially most significant 
of them, and also the hardest to 
explain, 1s a rather dramatic ım- 
provement in the rate of saving. 
According to the estimates publish- 
ed by the Central Statistical Organi- 
sation (which are now regarded as 
the official estimates), this rate has 
gone up from a little less than 12 
per cent of the net national product 
m 1966-67 to about 142 per cent 
ın 1974-75 and nearly 182 per cent 
in 1976-77 (all at current market 
prices) A tentative estimate for 
1978-79, offered recently by the 
Reserve Bank of India, places 1t at 
no less than 20 per cent of the nnp. 


One of the long-term targets set 
m the First Five Year Plan was of 
course to raise the rate of capital 
formation and saving in the eco- 
nomy to this level by 1967-68 But 
it was revised later, and the Third 
Plan had made it clear that this 
was not to be expected till after 
1975-76 The draft of the Fifth 
Plan had pushed it back still fur- 
ther, mentioning it as something to 


i’ 


be achieved only by the middle of 
the 1980s The apparent realization 
of the target by 1978-79 comes 
therefore as a surprise, and requires 
explanation 


A first reaction is to doubt 
whether ıt could really have hap- 
pened This ıs an area ın which 
statistics are rather slippery and 
changes 1n concepts or methods of 
estimation could make a difference 
Moreover, in the ‘household’ sector 
— which ın this context cóvers all 
unıncorporated business enterprises 
as well — ıt 1s extremely difficult to 
estimate changes in commodity 
stocks and investments of various 
other kinds such as in agricultural 
farms, small-scale industries and 
residential housing, and one must 
allow for a large margin of error 
With what confidence can ıt then 
be claimed that increases ın rates of 
saving (and investment) of the order 
indicated have really taken place 
and that they are not just the out- 
come of some statistical manipula- 
tions? 


It 1s clear however from a close 
examination of the estimates that an 
increase in saving in the household 
sector, corresponding to investments 
of the kind mentioned above, can 
at most account for only one per- 
centage point or so of the much 
larger increase (of 8 percentage 
points) in the overall rate of saving 
between 1966-67 and 1978-79 that 
has been reported What is more, 
the margin of error in tracking 
down the precise sources of this 
overall increase need be only very 
small, as part of the higher saving 
has been ın the public sector (for 
which accounts should be available) 
and the rest has evidently come 
from the household sector through 
accumulation of financial claims 
(which can also be concretely 1den- 
tified) against savings transferred to 
other sectors 


In other words, the estimated 
increase 1n the overall rate of saving 
in the economy — from about 12 
per cent of the net national product 
ın 1966-67 to around 20 per cent in 
1978-79 — can be accounted for 
fairly convincingly and does not 
appear to be a statistical mirage 
Saving in the public sector has gone 


up during this period from about 
IŞ per cent of the net national pro- 
duct to about 4 per cent, and in the 
household sector from about 10 per 
cent to nearly 152 per cent of the 
nnp, with almost all of the increase 
in the latter taking the form of 
additions to financial claims (The 
contribution of the private corpo- 
rate sector to net saving has been 
throughout less than 1 per cent of 
the net national product, and vari- 
ations 1n ıt are therefore of no great 
1mportance 1n this context) 


A further fact of considerable sig- 
nificance 1s that, since 1974-75, 
over five-sixths of the mcrease in 
the financial asset holdings of the 
household sector have taken the 
form of either bank deposits and 
Insurance and provident funds or 
claims of various kinds on govern- 
ment (Bank deposits alone accoun- 
ted for more than half of the increa- 
ses) It should therefore be possible 
to identify, through more detailed 
scrutiny of the data relating to such 
assets, the broad categories of 
‘households’ from which most of the 
increase ın saving within the eco- 
nomy has emerged over the last 
decade. 


Unfortunately, such data in the 
necessary detail are not readily 
available Even in regard to bank 
deposits the latest published data on 
the pattern of ownership are only 
for March 1976 — since when the 
total deposits have doubled How- 
ever, unless there has’been a sharp 
change in the pattern of ownership 
ın the last three years compared to 
the period 1972-76, ıt would appear 
that not more than about one-third 
of the annual growth in bank depo- 
sits could be from households in 
rural and semi-urban areas (that is, 
from centres with population of less 
than 100,000) And there is no rea- 
son to believe that their share in 
other financial assets, except possi- 
bly in currency holdings, would be 
any higher The annual growth in 
currency holdings has seldom excee- 
ded 14 per cent of the net national 
product during the last decade. 


It seems therefore reasonable to 
conclude that the contribution of 
households in rural and semi-urban 
areas to the increase in the rate of 
saving in the household sector in 


1977-78 (compared to 1966-67) ıs 
unlikely to have been more than 
about 24 per cent of the net national 
product in that year. Indeed this 
could be an over-estimate, particul- 
arly when full allowance is made 
for the reverse flow of funds to such 
households through cooperative cre- 
dit institutions 


Actually ıt was not expected at 
any earlier stage 1n Indian planning 
that saving 1n the household sector, 
from either the rural or the urban 
segment of ıt, would grow at the 
rate ıt has over the decade since 
1966-67. In the Fourth Plan as well 
as in the Fifth, the marginal rate of 
saving in this sector was assumed to 
be only about 124 per cent (1e., 
of the “personal disposable income’ 
accruing to it). A close analysis of 
the available data shows that it has 
been well over 25 per cent between 
1967-68 and 1976-77; and that it 
e exceeded 40 per cent since 1973- 
74. 


T.. other side of the coin is of 
course that the rate of saving 1n the 
public sector was always assumed 
to rise very much faster. Despite the 
rise in this rate to about 4 per cent 
of the net national product in 1977- 
78, 1t is however still below the tar- 
get set for 1973-74 in the Fourth 
Plan and much lower compared to 
the target for 1978-79 in the Fifth 
Plan draft. 


The consequent reversal in the re- 
lative importance of private and 
public sector saving in the growth 
process poses naturally some pro- 
blems To the extent that the ınvest- 
ment programme in the public sec- 
tor is planned on the assumption of 
a higher rate of saving within the 
sector, either this has to be adjusted 
downward or a large quantum of 
saving has to be transferred from 
the household sector to support it, 
perhaps both in some degree There 
may also be required some rise in in- 
vestment ın the private sector to ab- 
sorb the excess saving and, if ade- 
quately profitable opportunities are 
not readily available, some of it 
could go Into unproductive channels 
such asın speculative holdings of 
land, commodities and. bullion 


The broad lines along which the 
adjustment has taken place 1n India 
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in the last few years can be inferred 
from the available data (though, for 
this purpose, the available estimates 
of investment do leave a great deal to 
be desired) Thus, it is clear that, 
though the rate of saving in the 
public sector in 1966-67 was only 14 
per cent of the net national product 
ın that year, and investment in the 
sector was a little over 7 per cent of 
the nnp, the net transfer of saving 
from the household sector required 
to support this mvestment was only 
around 25 per cent of the nnp, 
since inflow of foreign saving was at 
that tıme as high as 3 per cent of 
the nnp 


By 1976-77 the saving within the 
public sector had gone up to a little 
over 4 per cent of the nnp but since 
investment in the sector had also 
risen to the same extent, and inflow 
of saving from abroad had been re- 
placed meanwhile by a sizable out- 
flow (reflectedin a net addition to 
foreign assets 1n that year to the ex- 
tent of nearly 2 per cent of the nnp), 
the transfer of saving from the 
household sector that was ın effect 
required to support this mvestment 
was about 7 per cent of the nnp 
Though data are not available yet 
for offermg similar estimates relat- 
ing to 1978-79 there is no reason to 
beheve that there has been any de- 
cline in the order of the saving 
transfer required from the house- 
hold sector 


I, is also clear that, though the 
rate of mvestment in the public 
sector rose from about 7 per cent to 
94 per cent of the nnp, most of the 
mcrease was on account of addı- 
tions to inventories (particularly of 
foodgrains) There has been there- 
fore no significant increase ın the 
rate of investment on fixed capital 
Moreover, the available price indices 
(derived from national accounts) 
show that the prices of machinery, 
equipment and construction mate- 
rials have risen much more since 
1972-73 than prices of goods and 
services in general When allowance 
is made for this change in relative 
prices it is evident that, over this 
period, there has been in real terms 
significant decline in the rate of 
investment ın the public sector The 
adjustment process has therefore 
clearly taken the form of both 





reduction 1n the rate of investment 
in this sector and transfer of a much 
larger quantum of saving than be- 
fore from the household sector to 
support such ınvestment. 


L. transfers of saving from the 
household sector, particularly when 
effected through financial institu- 
tions and instruments such as bank 
deposits, have naturally the effect 
of mcreasmg the liquidity within 
the system. It 1s of course true that 
well over a half of the bank depo- 
sits now held are in the form of 
fixed deposits which cannot be so 
easily withdrawn, but even current 
and savings deposits have together 
grown at an average rate of well 
over 20 per cent per annum since 
1975-76 Since most of the savings 
deposits have been getting classified 
as “demand deposits! (according to 
some rules of the thumb laid down 
by the Reserve Bank of India) this 
has been also reflected in pheno- 
menal increases ın money supply 
durıng this period. 


IU 


© Actually such increase in liquidity 
need not by itself cause much con- 
cern, particularly when the rate of 
saving 1n the economy has been ex- 
ceeding the rate of domestic invest- 
ment and large stocks of foodgrain 
and foreign exchange are available 
(as has been the case 1n India since 
1975-76) for taking care of possible 
imbalances from time to time in the 
supply of essential commodities 
Even the growth m money supply 
has to be viewed ın this broader 
framework, more so since a signifi- 
cant part of this growth has taken 
the form of savings deposits whose 
rate of turnover 1s known to be har- 
dly one-fifteenth of that of current 
deposits. 


Nevertheless, the conventional 
*quantity theory', which associates 
growth 1n money supply with more 
or less proportionate changes 1n 
prices, 1s still very deeply ingrained 
in the thinking on this question 1n 
India And even economists with 
greater sophistication are inclined 
to play safe and support this kind 
of reasoning when there is a sus- 
picion of price rise 


Prices have ın fact risen in India 
since early 1979, and quite sharply 


But the reasons are quite different 
In part the price rises reflect 
the inflationary movement abroad 
which has been gaining momen- 
tum; 1n the case of products such as 
petroleum and steel, and some com- 
modities consumed ın urban areas 
which received the attention of the 
Finance Minister 1n the last budget, 
prices have been pushed up by the 
deliberate policy of levying higher 
ındırect taxes on them, and, sımı- 
larly, ın the case of some agricultu- 
ral products also, the minimum 
support prices have been raised as 
a matter of conscious policy The 
rest of the price increases recorded 
over the year, particularly those 
which have raised the general index 
number of wholesale prices in the 
last six months, appear to be largely 
the result of temporary shortages 
such as ın vegetable oils, gur, and 
vegetables and fruits, all of which it 
should be possible to rectify ina 
short period without much diffi- 
culty 


N o doubt such price increases 
have also created expectations of 
further price rise and promoted 
speculative holdings of a wide range 
of commodities, thereby raising 
prices even more. A tight control 
over credit would have certainly 
helped to curb them But this 1s not 
achieved by merely reducing the 
rate of growth of money supply. 


Such reduction can of course be 
effected nominally by just changing 
the procedure for determming the 
‘demand’ and ‘time’ portions of the 
savings deposits, and showing a 
higher percentage of the increase 
under the latter category (as in fact 
the Reserve Bank of India confesses 
to have done ın 19 8-79) But 
nothing will have really changed 
Even if a genuine shift 1s brought 
about from savings to fixed deposits, 
it would not prevent the holders 
from drawing on them when specu- 
lative trading in commodities offers 
the prospect of high rates of profit, 
all they would Jose in the process ıs 
a part of the interest that would 
otherwise have accrued, and this 
loss need not also be very much if 
they have been careful enough to 
hold a fair proportion m the form 
of short-maturıng deposits It 1s 
therefore worth reminding oursel- 


ves that savıngs and fixed deposıts 
together add up now to over Rs. 
20,000 crores, and that a substantıal 
part of them do represent liquid 
assets available (over and above 
currency holdings and current depo- 
sits) for financing speculative acti- 
vity 1f 1t should appear attractive 
enough 


So the answer lies not so much in 
restricting. more severely the rate of 
growth of money supply (which can 
at best make only a small difference 
to the available fuel for feeding ım- 
flation) as in preventing such spe- 
culation from becoming attractive. 
For this there 1s no more effective 
deterrent than large reserves of for- 
eign exchange and of essential com- 
modities such as foodgrain, suppor- 
ted by an administrative machinery 
that could really make speedy and 
effective use of them for counter- 
speculative operations when needed 


ithin the narrower sphere of 
credit control ıt is perhaps the 
widely used system of cash credits 
and overdrafts on which attention 
requires to be focussed for checking 
speculative activity in commodity 
markets. Such facilities are given 
by banks not only to joint stock 
limited companies (to the extent of 
as much as 10 times their current 
deposit balances) but to proprietory 
concerns, partnerships, etc , which 
(as ıs well known in business circles) 
function as buying and selling agents 
on the periphery of the private cor- 
porate sector and make all the large 
trading profits that are thereby 
shielded from the public eye (and 
of course from taxation as welljto 
varying degrees). 


_ However, evenll'if action 1s taken 

along these lines (which 1s not 
always the case), a period of price 
rise promotes the growth of fairly 
strong lobbies (in the political as 
well as in the administrative sphere) 
favouring restraints on government 
spending Since cuts on items of 
recurring expenditure meet usually 
with considerable resistance 1t 1s the 
projected increases ın public invest- 
ment outlay that really get axed 
There 1s already ample evidence of 
such cuts ın investment this year 


At the same time, over a longer 
period, the prospects of any signi- 


ficant increase being achieved ın the 
rate of saving in the public sector 
(compared to the level of about 4 
per cent of the nnp attaıned in 1978- 
79) are not very bright. The political 
climate does not favour higher rates 
of either direct or indirect taxation; 
the appetite for subsidies seems 
insatiable, and there are pressure 
groups only for distributing the pro- 
fits of public enterprises, none for 
raising them İn the circumstances 
there can be no further rise ın the 
rate of public investment without 
much larger transfers of saving from 
the household sector. 


The case for promoting such 
savings transfers will be of course 
recognized 1f higher rates of public 
investment seem essential to keep 
the economy going, and if there is 
such a clear perception (as there 
has been in the last few years), one 
can expect the rate of public invest- 
ment to be raised despite ıdeologi- 
cal considerations On the other 
hand, when investment ın this sector 
has touched as high a level as 9 to 
10 per cent of the net national pro- 
duct (as ıt had by even 1976-77), 
and at least a part of it ıs on pro- 
jects of questionable economic 
value, there could be valid doubts 
about the wisdom of raising it any 
further. Public sector investment in 
1976-77 had included (as indicated 
earlier) a large component of invest- 
ment in inventories, for which the 
necessary bank credit was made 
available to the concerned State 
corporations without any reserva- 
tions But would such credit be 
extended for fixed capital invest- 
ment without questions being 
raised? 


ML oue in an economy in 
which the marginal rate of saving 
in the ‘household’ sector has risen 
to over 25 per cent (we shall ignore 
the higher rate that appears to have 
been realızed sınce 1973-74, as it 
could have been due to large mig- 
rant remittances from the Middle 
East which may not last very long 
at that level), new ideas can also 
develop on the uses to which such 
savings are put One has only to 
look around the urban and the 
more prosperous semi-urban areas 
to notice the channels into which 
such savings go, they include invest- 


ment not only in residential houses, 
theatres, and semi-luxury hotels but 
in a fairly wide range of ‘small-scale’ 
industries catering In various ways 
to demand from the relatively high 
income groups. 


Enterprises have also been emer- 
ging for meeting export demands ın 
new limes such as garment manu- 
facture and fabrication of jewelry 
from precious stones, though they 
too are largely confined to the 
‘small-scale’ sector ın which labour 
laws, power cuts, and taxes are 
easier to escape Once such avenues 
of alternative private investment are 
found on an adequate scale the con- 
cerned interests are bound to find 
political expression in demands of 
various kinds. 


H., soon this kind of private 
ınvestment will grow, and whether 
it will be large enough to absorb a 
hıgh proportion of the growing 
savings of the ‘household’ sector, 
is likely to depend to a considerable 
extent on the rate of growth of 
agricultural output and incomes in 
the coming years. As mentioned 
earlier, there is no firm indication 
so far of any acceleration in the 
long-run growth rate of the eco- 
nomy, whether in the agricultural 
or ın the industrial sector, and yet 
it is not improbable that a process 
of acceleration has been initiated in 
the last few years. Apart from the 
high rates of ‘household’ saving that 
have been achieved during this 
period there are some other reasons 
for expressing this judgement 


The most important of themis 
the accelerated pace of development 
of irrigation Though the gross 
ırrigated area in the country had 
been increased by more than a third 
between 1950-51 and 1965-66, the 
average rate of increase during thıs 
period was only about 0 5 million 
hectare per year. Between 1965-66 
and 1970-71 ıt was stepped up at 
the rate of nearly 14 mıllıon hec- 
tares per year, andıt continued to 
grow at this rate till 1975-76 Since 
then gross ırrigated area appears to 
have been growing at the rate of 
2 million hectares per year, and 
currently the targets set are still 
higher, though ıt remains to be 
seen whether such further accelera- 
tion 1s realizable ın the near future 
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in view of the obvious organisa- 
tional problems involved. AII the 
available evidence shows that it 1s 
irrigation that is the critical factor 
1n agricultural growth. 


This has been naturally getting 
reflected in higher proportions of 
increases in agricultural output 
being realized in a small number of 
States where area under irrigation 
has been extended most For ins- 
tance, nearly three-fifth of the in- 
crease ın foodgrain output between 
1967-68 and 1977-78 (from 95 to 
over 1255 million tonnes) was ın 
the six States of Punjab, Haryana, 
Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh and West Bengal This 
suggests that the fluctuations ın 
agricultural output are also likely 
to be less severe in the future than 
in the past, unless of course the 
droughts which take place affect the 
sources of irrigation on an extended 
scale. 


For this reason, though a set- 
back to agricultural output in 
1979-80 is inevitable on account of 
drought conditions over Jarge parts 
of the country, and there could be 
a recurrence of it even next year, 
the prospects of a relatively high 
growth rate being maintained in 
agriculture over a period seem to 
be clearly better now than a decade 
ago. 


O.. other promising development 
ın agriculture remains to be men- 
tioned In the period before 1964-65 
the output of non-foodgrain crops 
(referred to conventionally as ‘com- 
mercial' crops) had grown faster 
than of foodgrams, but the position 
was sharply reversed between 
1964-65 and 1970-71 when non- 
foodgram output grew at only 
about one-thırd the rate of food- 
gram crops This had serious con- 
sequences not only for exports but 
for agro-based manufacturing in- 
dustries and the relative price struc- 
ture within. the country Between 
1970-71 and 1977-78, however, the 
rate of growth of non-foodgrain 
crops has not only picked up but 


slightly exceeded the rate of growth 
of foodgrains 


These developments 1n agriculture 
have apparently already had some 


impact on industrial growth The 
rate of increase of industrial pro- 
duction, which had fallen from the 
average rate of about 8 per cent per 
annum (realized over the period 
1951 to 1965) to less than 31 per 
cent per annum between 1965 and 
1974, exceeded 63 per cent per 
annum in the following four years 
The rate of growth of output in 
agro-based industries between 1975 
and 1978 was over 44 per cent per 
annum, compared to a little under 
Iz per cent per annum ın the period 
1965-70 Though it 1s too early to 
say that it clearly represents a 
reversal of the downward trend 
which had set in earlier, it may 
well prove to be the case for the 
reasons already mentioned 


All ın all ıt seems highly probable 
that the rate of growth of agricultu- 
ral output will rise somewhat above 
the level estabtished ın the course of 
the last quarter of a century, carry 
along with it the rate of mdustrial 
growth as well, and thus help the 
economy to achieve an average rate 
of growth of about 4 to 41 per cent 
per annum. The higher rate of saving 
that has already been realized should 
be able to maintain this rate, and 
even help to raise ita little. further, 
without any foreign aid. 


T.. does not of course mean 
that the problems of mass poverty 
and of unemployment ın the coun- 
try are lıkely to find a solution ın 
the foreseeable future A higher rate 
of growth of foodgrain output 
would of course help at least to 
maintain, if not slightly improve, 
levels of nutrition However, the 
pattern of mcome distribution 1s 
likely to get no better Less than 10 
per cent of rural households operate 
well over one half of the total area, 
agricultural growth will tend to be 
more heavily concentrated ın large, 
irrigated farms, and there are strong 
pressures for introducing labour- 
displacing mechanisation in such 
farms The top decile of agricultural 
holdings, ıt should be noted, has 
also received the bulk of the agri- 
cultural credit extended by c. opera- 
tives Indeed, for these reasons, dis- 
parities must be expected to grow 
within each region and between diff- 
erent regions within the country 


Above all, the higher rate of 
growth realised can benefit only per- 
ipherally the large and growing class 
of workers m the countryside who 
depend primarily on wage employ- 
ment for their living. The propor- 
tion they form of the total rural 
labour force varies widely from State 
to State The number of such wor- 
kers has however grown very rapidly 
in most of the States over the last 
decade, and in the country as a 
whole from about 35 million in 
1964-65 to over 544 milion ım 
1974-75, The pressures of grinding 
poverty on this class have been get- 
ting reflected ın the percentage ın- 
crease in the number of women 
workers bem; much higher (over 60 
per cent during this period) than m 
the number of men workers (in 
whose case ıt has been a little under 
50 per cent), and in the number of 
child workers (which has grown by 
nearly 80 per cent over this decade) 
exceeding both by a large margin 


V the core of rural poverty 1n 
India is in this class, and not much 
can be done to increase the employ- 
ment opportunities for them in the 
areas 1n Which their highest concen- 
trations are to be found, one can 
safely predict that, within the pat- 
tern of development that has been 
emerging ın the country, there -1s 
little hope of their conditions im- 
proving 1n the foreseeable future ex- 
cept ın some areas where the rate 
of growth of agricultural output is 
high enough to absorb them in pro- 
ductive employment 


This 1s not a very cheerful conclu- 
sion, however cheering may be the 
prospect of a higher rate of growth 
ın the economy asa whole It also 
raises some very important questions 
about the politics of development in 
the future (not to mention politics of 
socialism) These questions have a 
direct bearing on the tragic-comic 
operas that are being enacted now 
by the organised political forces ın 
the country But they should have 
no reason to complam about the 
emerging pattern of development, 
because this 1s the best most of them 
can hopesfor given the kind of poli- 
tics that has been played hitherto, 
irrespective of ideology and appa- 
rent commitment by even the well- 
meaning among them 


WITH the collapse of the Janata 
Party, galloping inflation, mounting 
1ndustrial troubles and the possibility 
ofa substantial fall ın agricultural 
output, it might appear that the 
prospects for the Indian economy 
are once again fairly grim. Though 
there are some dangers inherent ın 
these signs, the more serious pro- 
blems (ın my view) concern the 
nature of the economic management 
that is feasible 1n the current Indian 
political and intellectual climate 
For, there is nothing inherently 
difficult in managing these short 
term crises, given the current levels 
of foreign exchange and food reser- 
ves. What 1s in doubt is the ability 
of our politicians and economic 
managers to perceive the remedies, 
and to seize the opportunities 1n- 
herent in what remains a relatively 
optimistic objective economic reality 


Since the so-called Nehru strategy 
of heavy industry biased import 
substituting industrialization ran 
into the sands in the mid ’60s, no 
alternative political and intellectual 


The continuing hangover 
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consensus on an alternative set of 
economic policies has emerged ın 
the country. It is this which leads to 
the sense of *immobilisme! as well as 
incoherence in economic policy, 
which is sought to be papered over 
by the periodic ritualistic incanta- 
tions contained in the Plans. The 
latter’s increasing irrelevance is be- 
coming clearer as each successive 
plan becomes inoperative closer and 
closer to the date it is formulated. 


The major purpose of this paper 
is to examine the intellectual sources 
of the immobilisme in economic 
policy and to show how the contı- 
nuing hold of a particular Weltans- 
chaung and the pattern of interest 
group politics ıt perpetuates is in 
large part responsible for the legiti- 
mate doubts about the future of the 
Indian economy. Our major thesis 
is that the continuing (relative) fail- 
ure of Indian economuc policy is 
due to the wide acceptance within 
India of a particular view of the role 
of government in fostering econo- 
mic development which 1s a hang- 
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over İrom the Nehru years, and 
which still powerfully colours the 
thinking of many Indian economists, 
planners, bureaucrats and those of 
our politicians who ever think about 
these things at all. 


O, this view, the role of govern- 
ment 1s seen to be paramount in 
being the prime mover in the pro- 
cess of development. Dirigisme, 
however mindless, is applauded as 
showing political will ‘to get the 
country moving’. Any malaise 1s 
promptly sought to be ‘cured’ by 
government fiat, and if this does 
not work, the government 1s blamed 
for its inaction or ineptitude The 
intellectual roots of this admmistra- 
tive philosophy lie ın the valıd atta- 
cks on laissez-faire by economists ın 
the 1930s, and their demonstration 
that there may bea myriad sources 
of so-called ‘market failure" which 
could require some form of govern- 
ment intervention Added to this 
was the supposed success of that 
state of Platonic Guardians par 
excellence, the Soviet Union, im 
transforming what was perceived to 
be an equally backward country into 
a super power, within the life of one 
generatıon.l In addition many came 
to identify the material balance type 
planning approach folowed by the 
Soviet Union asa sme qua non of 
socialism, and the basis for the sup- 
posed rapid economic advance by 
the Soviets. 


Equally powerful was the paterna- 
listic and authoritarian administra- 
tive philosophy which we inherited 
from the Raj and which was perpe- 
tuated and to alarge degree exten- 
ded by the attempts at Soviet style 
planning initiated in India with the 
Second Plan. The logical culmina- 
tion of this administrative philoso- 
phy was the Emergency, and given 
the inherent penchant for Platonic 
Guardians amongst our intellectuals, 
bureaucrats and politicians, it was 
lucky for Indian democracy that 
Sanjay Gandhi’s antics so soon 
revealed the ultimate contradiction 


1 That the Soviet Unton ts not a relevant 
model for any currently developing country 
to follow is now accepted by many deve- 
lopment economists (see for instance Alec 
Nove's book on The Soviet Economy), but 
this perception does not seem to have 
become commonplace ın India. 


in the belief m the efficacy of 
Platonic Guardians, namely, who 
will guard us against the Guardians, 
particularly when (as is all too 
likely, given human nature) they 
turn out not to be too Platonic? 


It might not have been unreason- 
able, therefore, to hope that the 
Janata Party would at least be clear- 
headed after its spell in the dun- 
geons — which can at times be a 
great help to clear thinking — in 
recognising the feasible limits of 
rational government action in a 
democracy The talk of decentraliza- 
tion, of turning their back on the 
Nehru strategy, and of reducing 
bureaucratic ımterference ın the eco- 
nomy, which featured in the Janata 
Party manifesto, might have led the 
unsuspecting observer to conclude 
that, at long last, the dead hand of 
bureaucratic intervention bred by 
the administrative philosophy was to 
be lifted from the Indian economy. 


But, this would have been to 
assume that a new breed (at least 
intellectually) of politicians had 
taken over, when ın fact the reality 
was that a ragbag of faces which 
were OUT (mainly for personal 
rather than intellectual reasons) 
were now IN. Their adherence to the 
administrative philosophy was at 
least as strong as their predecessors 
— where they differed was that the 
new lot dreamt up even more reasons 
forirrational interventions to sub- 
serve their own pet predilections. 


F. ın addıtıon to the Soviet 
Union, there was now also the 
example of China, which was sup- 
posed to have solved its problems 
of mass hunger and destitution, at 
per capita income levels similar to 
India's, by apparently following the 
policy of ‘walking on two legs’.? 
Then there were all the romantic 
Luddites extolling ‘small ıs beautı- 
ful’, who were bound to leave some 
impression on our pluralistic mmds, 
The Janata Party’s industrial policy 
was the result It sought further 


2. That this perception was also mıscon- 
ceived 1s now becoming apparent from more 
recently available information See for 
instance the articles by Nick Eberstadt in 
the New York Review of Books, Apri 
May 1979, on the limited extent of poverty- 
redressal in China, even by comparison 
with Indta 


intervention in the industrial sector 
to protect the ‘small’, the ‘cottage’ 
and something even called the ‘tiny’ 
sector 


It requires only the most elemen- 
tary economics to demonstrate that 
the creation of this industrial caste- 
system cannot be ın the ınterests of 
the poor, the unemployed or even 
the ‘small’ people ? Recently there 
were newspaper reports that a com- 
mittee 1s going to prescribe the pro- 
duction levels, the quality and the 
production techniques for the pro- 
duction of toilet soap 1n the big, 
small and cottage industries sectors. 
As an example of the contmuing 
hold of the administrative philo- 
sophy in our corridors of power, 
such an example of economic lun- 
acy, would be hard to parallel 


E. the most simple and devas- 
tating criticism of this whole way 
of thinking hes in questioning its 
central presumption that the govern- 
ment can and does m all things 
know best Economic policy, if it 
is rational, must ultimately be based 
upon the principles of welfare eco- 
nomics Most of our policy-makers 
are innocent of any knowledge 
leave alone any understanding, of 
modern second best welfare econo- 
mics Many of them have however 
absorbed (albeit dimly) the question- 
ing of the assumptions underlying 
the utopian concept of a perfectly 
functioning market mechanism, 
which prima facie provides a presu- 
mptive case for government inter- 
vention to correct or optimally 
adjust to the imperfections which 
mevitably exist ın any real world 
economy 


Many do not however realize that 
this does not in itself lead to a case 
for any particular type of govern- 
ment intervention — for instance 
in the form of bureaucratic guantı- 
tative controls — or necessarily for 
any government intervention at all. 
For, the most pervasive cause of so- 
called ‘market failure’ is the exis- 
tence of what economists call trans- 
actions costs, which prevent markets 
for particular goods and services 
from operatmg efficiently or, in 
more severe cases, from operating 


3 See my articles 10 the Times of India, 
January 1978, on Janata’s 1ndustria! policy 


at all These transaction costs ın 
turn are generally due to the costs 
of acquiring the relevant informa- 
tion ın an irreducibly uncertain 
world, and/or the difficulty of 
excluding non-buyers from enjoying 
the benefits of goods for which 
buyers ın the relevant market may 
have paid a price 


i important point then 1s that 
it cannot be assumed that when 
there is a case of market failure, an 
alternative economic mode such as 
that of bureaucratic allocation will 
not also suffer from the same pro- 
blems of imperfect information and 
ırreducıble uncertainty, which could 
lead analogously to what I would 
term bureaucratic failure ^ In fact, 
the costs of bureaucrats acquiring 
the necessary information ın an 
imperfect world may be even higher 
than those in an imperfectly func- 
tioning market economy, so that 
the outcome within the bureaucratic 
mode of allocation may turn out to 
be even worse than the workings of 
an imperfect market mechanism 
When the best that can be achieved 
is a second-best outcome, bureaucra- 
tic allocations may lead to a fourth 
or fifth best compared with the 
second or third best outcome within 
the imperfect market system 


This 1s not the place to go into the 
intricacies of modern second-best 
welfare economics The only point I 
wish to make 1s that there 1s nothing 
in economic theory to justify the 
almost unshakeable faith of our 
policy makers in the admınıstratıve 
philosophy, and muck to question 
it. More importantly, Indian experi- 
ence with the workings of admınis- 
trative controls and dirigiste econo- 
mic policies has now been amply 
documented and their efficacy in 
subserving both efficiency and equity 
has been questioned, not only by 
numerous official committees but a 
plethora of economists. Judging 
from press reports on the recom- 
mendations of the Daglı committee, 
whilst in part accepting the case 
agamst our continuing Permit Raj, 
they are still bewitched by the ad- 


4^ See my forthcoming book Prices for 
Planning for a fuller discussion of the 
principles for designing rational public 
policies for imperfect economies in the 
framework of second-best welfare econo- 
mics 


ministrative allocation mode, as wit- 
ness their desire to tighten 1ndus- 
trial licensing procedures, when both 
past experience and economic theory 
would suggest a bonfire of these as 
well as foreign trade and price 
controls 


The problem (at least at the intel- 
lectual level) seems to be the same 
attachment to the administrative 
philosophy and the failure to realize 
the feasible limits of rational gov- 
ernment intervention Though this 
ıs not the place to examine specific 
alternative economic policies to 
deal with perceived sources of mar- 
ket failure and/or movements to- 
wards a desired distribution of in- 
come and wealth, in general it can 
be said that usually policy mstru- 
ments that work through the price 
mechanism (rather than quantitative 
controls — except in very exceptio- 
nal short run cases) will be prefer- 
able, and amongst these, those that 
go to the source of the distortion 
causing the market failure will be 
best of all. 


Furthermore, 1n appraising altern- 
ative policy interventions, ends must 
not be confused with means. The 
only legitimate economic ends are the 
levels of individual consumption, 
taking account of any distributional 
preferences regarding this consump- 
tion both within as well as between 
generations Most other so-called 
ends, such as saving foreign ex- 
change, promoting small scale indus- 
try, increasing self-reliance and such 
other slogans which have become 
part of our daily incantations are 
either constraints, or means or vacu- 
ous and meaningless (such as self- 
reliance). It would not be necessary 
to labour such an obvious point 
were 1t not the case that policy dis- 
cussions in India still seem bedevil- 
led by confusion on this score 


Ayın from possibly (but no? nece- 
ssarily) trying to cure perceived 
sources of market failure through 
price reliant means, one unavoidable 
and necessary form of government 
involvement must be in the provi- 
sion of the economy's ınfra-structure 
(including law and order). It is an 
ironical comment on the quality of 
Indian planning and ıts 1mplementa- 
tion that in the one area where 
planning and direct government ın- 


volvement remains essential, the in- 
adequate provision of this infras- 
tructure has continued to hamstring 
the economy. But it must also be 
.said, on the other side, that it is 
the increasing provision of this 1nfra- 
structure (however belatedly and 1n- 
efficiently) which has been (as it 
should be) the most important con- 
tribution of. government to the pro- 
cesses of economic development in 
the country 


i | hat of planning? In my book 
the devısıng of a ratıonal set of pub- 
lic policy interventions applying the 
canons of second-best welfare eco- 
nomics 75 what planning should con- 
sist of, and not the mechanical 
material balance type target setting 
which goes for planning ın India 
Though of some academic interest 
and possibly of some general interest 
in a country hooked on astrologers 
and forecasts, ıt 1s, except for the 
design of the composition of public 
expenditure and investments, at best 
an irrelevance. 


The question of public invest- 
ments 1n turn raises the whole set of 
issues regarding the rational choice 
of public sector investments and 
their efficient management. Ultı- 
mately the choice of public sector 
investments, as well as the criteria 
for judging their efficiency and sett- 
ing their prices, ıs again a part of 
second best welfare economics, and 
the principles for their design are 
readily available The essential pro- 
blem that remains is however of a 
different and primarily of a political 
nature. In a changing world and one 
in which the future is inherently un- 
certain, 1t 1s inevitable that some 
mistakes in investment choices and/ 
or declining social profitabilities in 
certain lines of production will 
occur In a market system, bank- 
ruptcies which lead to the exit of 1n- 
efficient firms are part and parcel of 
this essential dynamic process of 
change. 


One ofthe serious defects of the 
politicisation of economic policy by 
supplanting the price mechanism by 
bureaucratic interventions is that 
this normal and healthy process of 
the exit of inefficient firms becomes 
well nigh 1mpossible Sick mills are 
nationalised, subsidies are endlessly 
given to lame ducks, and good 
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money is sent flowing after bad. It 
is essentially for this reason (apart 
from any political reasons flowing 
from the concentration of power in 
the hands of the government) that ın 
my view there 1s an almost built in 
bias towards mefliciency in the oper- 
ation of pubhc enterprises, and the 
strongest argument against them. A 
gradual withdrawal of the govern- 
ment from the manufacturing public 
sector, through dispersing the capı- 
tal to a diversified private ownership 
may therefore be desirable, whilst 
clearly any further extension of the 
public sector should be eschewed. 


A rational government's role then 
should be to foster an environment 
for erowth, relying on general price 
reliant methods to correct obvious 
cases of market failure, but only 
where the particular form of inter- 
vention can be shown to be feasible 
and to lead to a welfare 1mprove- 
ment as compared with the workings 
of an unfettered and imperfect mar- 
ket mechanism. It takes courage 
and intellectual toughness to recog- 
nise that, in many cases where there 
are obvious maladies, averting one's 
eyes may be best as any attempted 
cure may be worse than the disease. 


I am perfectly aware that the 
above advice has little ıf any chance 
of acceptance in India, as 1t runs 
counter to the intellectual cast of 
mind of so many who seek to deter- 
mine our future Equally seriously, 
the workings ofthe current Permit 
Raj, as 1s only too well known, con- 
fers vast areas of patronage and pro- 
fit to various 1nterest groups (amongst 
whom must be numbered both our 
politicians and our bureaucrats) 
No matter what the zntellectual 
challenge, and despite all the popu- 
list and patriotic rhetoric, in a coun- 
try which remains deeply capitalist 
in its instincts, power and patronage 
(and the rents they lead to) will not 
easily be forsaken, It is for this rea- 
son that the best that economists 
can hope to do is to argue against 
the introduction of stil further 
areas of bureaucratic mtervention 
and the encroachment of the ad- 
ministrative philosophy 


Though a debate on the continu- 
ing application of the bureaucratic 
mode of allocation in India is Jong 
overdue, it is hardly likely to feature 


in the election campaigns which will 
soon be underway. This is not sur- 
prising For, these elections are not, 
despite the rhetoric, about the cur- 
rent and future economic welfare 
of the people and the relevant poli- 
cies to subserve them, but rather a 
Joust to decide who gets control of 
the existing patronage and economic 
rent-creating political machine. To 
dismantle this machine could hardly 
be m the interests of our current 
breed of politicians. Nevertheless, 
even though thus 1s likely to be a 
cry in the wilderness, it 1s ımportant 
to state that the prospects for Indian 
economic development will remain 
uninspiring until we can get a set of 
politicians who, putting the interests 
of country above those of personal 
power and pelf, can clear-headedly 
see through the limitations of the 
administrative philosophy which has 
bewitched us for too long 


Furthermore, intellectuals in 
India must continue to share a large 
part of the blame for perpetuating 
the climate of opinion in which this 
‘organized plunder’ cloaked in pop- 
ulist rhetoric 1s tolerated. Transfixed 
by utopian modes of thought in 
which politicans with ‘political will’ 
use near perfect bureaucrats who 
are omniscient (even if not omni- 
present in their 1deal world), they 
hanker after an economic system in 
which both efficiency and equity are 
always subserved to the optimal 
extent Furthermore, confusing ends 
with means, they then consider any 
attack on the administrative. philo- 
sophy asan attack on their cheri- 
shed utopia 5 


| e are two dangers in this 
mode of thought — common amo- 
ngst Indian intellectuals. Furst, 
ignoring asıt does the necessarily 
interest-group nature of politics in 
a sub-continental economy, ıt pro- 
vides, through tts advocacy and 
support of the administrative philo- 
sophy-and its attendant apparatus, 
the means for the ‘organised plun- 
der’ which has been such a large part 
(though not as blatant asin some 
other developing countries) of past 
economic policy. Secondly, when 


5 Anexamınatıon of the editorials ın the 
intellectually 
Political Weekly ın recent years will show 
that I am not setting up some straw man! 
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the unwholesome nature of the 
resulting spoils system becomes 
apparent, they openly or secretly 
long for a set of Platonic Guardians, 
amongst whom they naturally expect 
to find themselves! 


But, if as I beheve, any such 
‘interest-free’ state is impossible, 
and any Jong term  authoritarian 
solution to the country's problems 
infeasible, this desire for ‘highly mo- 
tivated’, ‘dedicated’, or ‘idealistic’ 
cadres 1s a pipe dream. We have to 
face up to the fact that democratic 
politics (no matter how unsavoury) 
are probably here to stay, that 
democratic politics must necessarily 
be interest group politics, and that 
ın designing our economic intervent- 
ions we must face up to this rnevi- 
table fact This will mean not only 
that many polrcies will be infeasible, 
but equally importantly that, the 
outcome of many policies (based on 
the implicit assumption that they 
will be administered by omniscient 
Platonıc Guardians) will often be 
the converse of that intended 


| problems therefore are 
political The role of economics 
and economists 1s likely to remain 
marginal But Cassandra like, tt is 
not difficult to forsee the consequen- 
ces of the continuance of the hold 
of the administrative philosophy. 
To that extent some current pessi- 
mısm about our economic future 
is warranted, but for a reason diffe- 
rent from that commonly advanced 
If one believes, as 1s not implausible 
from inductive evidence, that any 
further interventions by our govern- 
ment areas Jikely to be irrationa] 
and malign as rational and benign, 
then the current wmmobilisme 1s to 
be lauded and not derided (at least 
from a narrow economic viewpoint), 
The lack of an ‘effective economic 
policy’ may then be the brightest 
aspect of the current economic 
scene, as ıt offeres hope that over 
the next few years the economy will 
at least continue ın Professor KN 
Raj's phrase to ‘hasten slowly’ Of 
course, if by a miracle we could 
get a government committed to 
rational economic policies, there is 
noreason why India should not be 
able to have its own economic 
miracle. But atthe present time it 
ısas vain a hope as.that old dogs 
can be taught new tricks 


THE so-called laws of economics, 
by and large, do not have the in- 
dependent existence which is pos- 
sessed by laws governing the 
physical phenomena. The main 
difficulty with economics, as against 
the physical sciences, does not arise 
because of the alleged 1mpossibility 
of conducting controlled experi- 
ments in the field of social sciences. 
A physicist, for instance, can demon 
strate to his own satisfaction as 
well as to the satisfaction of others 
alot about the behaviour of, say, 
particles. However, he cannot deve- 
lop a feel,a personal experience, 
for the behaviour of particles. 


An economist, on the other hand, 
besides being a professional econo- 
mist, ıs also a consumer, a seller 
and a taxpayer. He can develop a 
personal feel for the impact and 
behaviour of prices, for instance. 
An economist, who argues for redi- 
stribution of property in favour of 
the have-nots, can certainly develop 
a feel for the impact and difficulties 


Minimal consensus needed 
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he would face if he were to give up 
his own assets in consequence of 
the policy he recommends. 


The difficulty with economics is 
that the feelings and personal ex- 
periences of people cannot be gene- 
ralised into immutable and universal 
laws of economic behaviour. The 
responses to the same economic 
phenomena differ in a significant 
way, in different socio-political 
situations and institutional arrange- 
ments, Furthermore, the nature of 
political and 1nstitutional arrange- 
ments of a society, to a large extent, 
determine the quantum of hypocrisy 
and social schizophrenia that 
people, particularly their leaders 
in thought and action, can safely 
entertam concerning their policy 
prescriptions for others — the mass 
of people — and for themselves. 


A good design for economic 
policy is one thatis not at great 
variance with the political and ın- 
stitutional realities of a society at a 
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particular juncture of its develop- 
ment. Those who fail to appreciate 
the force of thıs basic truth, often 
indulge in meaningless talk about 
failures, not of policy, but of 1mple- 
mentation. À good lot of corrup- 
tion, administrative and political, 1s 
a sure by-product of the policies 
which are designed on the solid 
foundations of hypocrisy and schi- 
zophrenia in the body politic. 


Politics probably ıs the oldest 
profession. lts practice seems to 
have emerged along with the 1nven- 
tion of organized social living by 
man The successful among the 
practitioners of thus noble profession 
exercise a great deal of power. 
Besides this lustre of power, we also 
associate with them some virtue 
and the exercise of some principles 
for the good of mankind Another 
profession, which does have an 
equally strong claim to its antiquity 
ın practice, is prostitution. 


Notwithstanding some outstand- 
ing exceptions, most of the politic- 
jans ın Índia over the past few 
years have been practısıng an amal- 
gam of the darkest virtues of these 
two ancient professions. litis not 
surprising, therefore, that the poli- 
tical scene in the country resem- 
blesa continuous brawl in a pitch 
dark street among old, shady chara- 
cters who appear to be fighting for 
the custom that seems to be slipp- 
ing away from their hands. There 
is plenty of politicking and httle 
politics of substance to guide the 
socio-economic dynamics of the 
country. 


O.. can search and search hard 
and not find even the rudiments of 
a minima] consensus on basic issues 
today. This conspicuous lack ofa 
minimal consensus on socio-political 
issues is the root cause of our truly 
*swadeshi' phenomenon of Ayarams 
and Gayarams Like the successful 
practitioners in the other ancient 
profession, our politicians are ex- 
tremely nimble ın changing their 
partners. This speedy and crafty 
footwork of our politicians, never- 
theless, seems to be leading us now- 
here From one blınd alley, we are 
led to another blind alley. 


There has been a lot of tumbling 
and churning of our politics of late. 


However, we seem to be churning 
water. Nothing of substance is like- 
ly to surface so long as some basic 
principles and values fail to be 
injected mto the political churn as a 
catalytic agent to produce a minimal 
consensus on basic socio-political 
issues to which most people can 
subscribe, 


| NN is the most concen- 
trated form of politics When the 
politics of a country 1s 1n shambles, 
when the mınimal consensus on 
socio-political tssues does not exist, 
it is pretty nearly 1mpossible to give 
a conscious and verifiable direction 
to economic policy 


In the contemporary political en- 
vironment of India, plannıng isa 
contradiction 1n terms, That is if 
planning is understood in the sense 
of designing and articulating mech- 
anisms of controlto direct the use 
of resources to meet well-defined 
objectives Of course, planning, ın 
the sense of writing a book of fiction 
once every five (or four) years, can 
be done irrespective of the condi- 
tions of time and society, In fact, I 
have alotof sympathy with some 
Indian planners who seem to believe 
that planning 1s nothing but writing 
a book The fatter the better. As 
soon as its writing is finished, you 
move on to writing another book at 
another place. Nevertheless, when 
ın the same breath, the same very 
planners make a great virtue of 
defending some magnitudes from 
this book of numbers agaimst the 
cuts that become inevitable because 
of the irrelevance of these magni- 
tudes, I begin to lose sympathy for 
them 


In order to convince yourself that 
some of the magnitude ın the draft 
plan are worse than random num- 
bers, I would invite you to reflect 
on the plausibility of creating 49 
million extra jobs in a period of 
five years. One can feed a lot of 
garbage in a computer for making 
fanciful projections However, the 
adoption of such fanciful projections 
as target in the plan is, to say the 
least, a cruel joke on the people of 
India. This of course is not the only 
joke one can point to; there are 
many other equally nasty ones that 
adorn the pages of the Draft Plan 


Why bother? Plans are not meaít 
to be implemented! 


L. us now turn to the current 
state of the economy, how ıt might 
emerge in the immediate future and 
some lines of policy response which 
the caretaker government may wish 
to ınıtıate, 


The overall rate of growth of 
industrial production during the 
past six months has been around 
zero per cent A number of impor- 
tant industrial sectors sucli as steel, 
cement and sugar have been experi- 
encing negative rates of growth. 
There has been little increase in 
coal output and the transpbrt situa- 
tion has further deteriordted The 
power situation contınuğs to be 
utterly chaotic. 


EN 


The current rate of inflation on 
an annual basis ıs arouhd 30 per 
cent The country is in the grip of 
a severe and fairly extensıve 
drought. A fall of about 12 per 
cent m agricultural output during 
the current year seems shevitable. 
This :mpending fall in agricultural 
output 1s already affecting people's 
expectations in regard tó prices. 
Earnings of agricultural labourers 
and weaker sections of the popula- 
tion in the drought affected areas 
have already been hit hard Far- 
mers, particularly small and 
marginal farmers, are now  hàrvest- 
ing a very short khanf crop They 
would have little surpluses to sell. 
Their incomes are gomg to be 
severely cut, 


The new government which will 
come 1n after the mid-term elections 
in January, could very well be.fac- 
ing a much worse inflationary situa- 
tion as well as a nasty recession. 
However, to a considerable extent, 
it would depend on what the care- 
taker government does 1n the mean- 
while 


It should be clear to everybody 
that most of the stagnation and fall 
in 1ndustrial production is attribut- 
able to the complex of problems 
connected with coal, transport and 
power sectors Unless a strong focus 
of coordinatıon of activity in the 
coal-transport-power complex 1s cre- 
ated, industrial growth will continue 
to by-pass us. 


Sınce most of the ministers Would 
have to be running around in pre- 
paration for the coming election, it 
is difficult to 1magine that the needed 
degree of coordination ın the coal- 
transport-power complex will emerge 
at the political. level. The govern- 
ment may consider setting up a 
coordination. committee with the 
relevant civil servants and some out- 
side non-partısan experts The latter, 
hopefully, besides their expertise can 
help smooth out the exchange of 
facts and 1deas among the depart- 
mental empires of the senior offi- 
cials. 


T. current inflationary situation 
in the economy has little resemb- 
lance to the usual text-book prescri- 
ptions which one often sees being 
suggested by economists and pam- 
phleteers A good bit of disinflation 
of incomes, one of the usual ingre- 
dients for inflation control, which is 
often difficult to carry through 
government policy, is already in the 
process of being achieved. The 
drought has accomplished some dis- 
inflation of incomes already and 
more of this would come about in 
the next few months. 


The impact of this autonomous 
reduction of purchasing power will 
not, however, be uniform even 
among the rural people. The rural 
labour, small and marginal farmers, 
for instance, are going to lose a far 
bigger proportion of their purchas- 
ing power than the middle and large 
farmers. The employees of Central 
and State Governments, the organ- 
ised labour in urban industry, public 
sector employees, traders and many 
other sections of population know 
how to bend the will of the best of 
governments to protect their in- 
comes and purchasing power. 


The policy responses of the gov- 
ernment at this moment need to be 
addressed to the following two ques- 
tions: 


(1) Can we do something right 
away so that the rural poor 
do not starve because the 
drought would have evapora- 
ted their purchasing power? 
Also can we do ıt in a man- 
ner such that in the process 
something of lasting value is 

. achieved? E 


(2) Can we persuade the govern- 
ment employees, the organ- 
ised urban labour force, 
traders, and other better off 
sections not to evade their 
share of the burden of dis- 
inflationary adjustments? 


Most of the evidence in regard to 
the second question points in the 
negative direction. Fortunately, a 
lot is capable of being done to avert 
the threat of starvation of the rural 
poor and the programme of drought 
relief can be made to yield assets 
of lasting value Performance in 
drought relief programmes could be 
significantly 1mproved by associating 
non governmental voluntary organ- 
ısatlons and private individuals with 
the government operations at the 
Centre as well asın the States. 


In view of the large stocks of 
foodgrains with the Central Govern- 
ment, the impact of drought on 
foodgrain prices can be more or less 
fully neutralised. A substantial por- 
tion of funds borrowed for stocking 
of foodgrains by the government 
can, in the process, be extinguished 
with significant  anti-inflationary 
impact. There 1s scope to run down 
the foreign exchange reserves to 
buy items of food which are not in 
stock and also industrial raw mate- 
rials which are in short supply To 
build up a two million tonne emer- 
gency reserve of diesel oil in the 
next few months would, for instance, 
be a far better proposition 1n the 
Indian economy than the invest- 
ment locked up 1n foreign exchange 
reserves Expenditure of foreign 
exchange reserves at this moment 
will be helpful to all round health 
of this economy. We have only to 
overcome inhibitions which are a 
legacy of the days when foreign ex- 
change used to be extremely short. 


I am against the uniform ration- 
ing of credit that is now being exer- 
cised against all the big borrows 
irrespective of the sector they 
belong to The néed of the hour is 
to conduct quick and rough analy- 
sis of the peculiar problems of pro- 
duction in each sector other than 
the common drag that is being caus- 
ed by the inter-linked complex of 
problems ın coal, transport, power, 
etc 


In the current inflationary situa- 
tion the government would do good 
to the people of India by refraining 
from instituting, ın haste, oppressive 
controls and price limitations These 
controls would drive most of the 
commodity stocks underground and 
lead to enormous profits ın the 
black market. Of course, the avaı- 
lability of black money, 1n an elec- 
tion year, is a boon to the politician 
who needs election funds. You 
organise a few raids here and there, 
the rich black marketeers start to 
come up on their own with bags of 
black money to finance the election 
campaigns. Ofcourse, this would 
not help in the control of inflation. 


We are currently in a mess Where 
do we go in the medium term future 
is uncertain. 


A necessary condition for the 
emergence of a consensus on longer 
run economic problems facing this 
country should seem to consist in 
the existence of a stable government 
at the Centre. Nevertheless, in the 
light of our history ın the 1970s, 
the existence of a stable government 
is not sufficient to produce a gen- 
ume consensus on economic issues. 
The rhetoric of “Garibi Hatao' did 
not descend from the political plane 
toinform the fabric of economic 
policy and its implementation The 
assumption of emergency powers by 
the government, which already had 
better than two-third majority in 
Parliament, did not give it ‘strength’ 
to make a noticeable dent on pro- 
blems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. 


The captains of industry and 
commerce, the rich and the affluent 
urban sections of society are now 
arguing and hoping that the forth- 
coming elections would result in a 
‘strong’ government at the Centre. 
On should not fault any popular 
desire for a strong government. 
Nevertheless the votaries of a strong 
government at the current juncture 
do not seem to be looking forward 
to having a strong government to 
promote the genera] good and the 
well-being of the poor. They would 
rather have a strong government to 
repress competition, domestic as 
well as foreign, and labour—an 
environment conducive to easy life 
and assured profits for them. 
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It is hazardous to predict what 
the electorate would reveal 1n. Janu- 
ary 1980 Whether any single poli- 
tical party or grouping emerges 
with a clear majority at the polls or 
not, the task of evolving minimal 
consensus On socio-economic issues 
will remain and will have to be fac- 
ed anew The current debate about 
the relevance or irrelevance of either 
Gandhi or Nehru ıs not likely to 
lay bare the contours of an eco- 
nomic policy framework which 
would be consistent with the politi- 
cal realities of the Indian society 
at this juncture Gandhi and Nehru 
would not have liked to think them- 
selves to be following two different 
‘lines’. Furthermore, it 1s also diffi- 
cult to sort out the followers of 
Gandhi and Nehru into mutually 
exclusive camps. The ‘Ayarams’ and 
“Gayarams” of today defy any neat 
classification Besides, there are 
many new ‘limes’, regional as well as 
non-regional, which are very much 
a part of the present Indian polity 


To promote continued economic 
development and to ensure that the 
current state of our fragmented 
polity does not injure our social 
democratic framework beyond re- 
pair, 1t 1s necessary to evolve a con- 
sensus, irrespective of party and 
other lines, on the rules of the game 
in regard to (a) modalities by which 
the economic interests of different 
groups and regions are to be promo- 
ted and (b) the means through 
which conflicts among them are to 
be resolved. In the absence of clear 
and decisive political alignments on 
ideological lines or a dominant 
ideological commitment in the body 
politic, the emergence of some rules 
of the game to promote diverse ın- 
terests and to resolve conflicts of in- 
terests on non-partisan lines 1s a 
sine qua non of purposeful govern- 
ment. Issues relating to decentralis- 
ation of economic decision making 
structures, planning at different 
levels, the role of the public sector, 
the degree of market regulation and 
control, pricing, wage and incentive 
policies, etc., are subservient to the 
emergence of this consensus. Other- 
wise, it is difficult to give concrete 
form to these issues and almost im- 
possible to design policies which 
have a reasonable degree of chance 
for being implemented. 


In perspective 


CT. KURIEN 


IT 1s not surprising that the price 
level 1s the most commonly referred 
to indicator of the performance of 
an economy, particularly when it 
shows significant movements Such 
was the case ın our country ın 1979. 
The price level had remained fairly 
stable ın 1978. A slight increase in 
the wholesale price level was noticed 
towards the end of the year, but 
again it remained steady for a while. 
A sudden spurt in prices occurred 
in the second quarter of 1979 and 
hence it has become a matter of 
debate whether the price rise was 
triggered by the budget. Those res- 
ponsible for the budget and those 
who have the responsibility to jus- 
tify if have been pointing out that 
the budget had singled out only 
luxury items for additional taxation 
and that a rise in their prices would 
be justified. 


In any case, so runs the argument 
with statistical evidence to support 
it, the weight of these articles in the 
price index 1s so negligible that they 
could not have caused a more than 
one per cent rise in the price level 
and that this order of magnitude 
was not unanticipated. But, surely, 
the impact of a budget on prices 1s 
not only in terms of the commodities 
on which additional levies are ımpo- 
sed. If the budget is meant to influe- 
nce the whole economy and to give 
it a sense of direction — which 
finance minister of modern times 
will deny this? — it will influence 
the price level in many other ways. 


The quantum of deficit in a bud- 
get is a primary factor in terms of 
its effect on prices, and the deficit 
of Rs. 1,355 crores in the 1979-80 
budget was one of the highest ever. 


Spokesmen on behalf of the budget 
are right in pointing out that the 
impact of a budgetary deficit on 
prices comes with a lag and that 
therefore the rise ın prices since 
April 1979 could not have been caus- 
ed by the 1979-80 budget presented 
ın February 1979 and passed in 
March. 


On the other side it can be argued 
that even the mdication of a huge 
deficit is enough to set off rise in 
prices The budget, after all, 1s not 
merely a statement of the finances 
of the government, it 1s a major 
policy pronouncement of the admi- 
nistration. Commodity prices cer- 
tainly are not as sensitive as share 
prices, but they too respond to signi- 
ficant indicators pointing to the 
future course of events The general 
price level registered a slight fall ın 
the first half of October. At the 
time of writing (second part of 
October) it is too early to say why 
it has happened or whether it signi- 
fies that the upward trend of the 
past months 1s being reversed But 
at least the spokesmen of the admi- 
nistration will claim that it has been 
brought about by the Preventive 
Detention Ordinance It is, thus, not 
easy to assess the impact of the 
budget and other policy measures 
on prices, and the debate is likely to 
continue inconclusively apart from 
the fact that it has got mixed up 
with certain other kinds of political 
issues. 


T.. price rise phenomenon of 
1979 has certain special features of 
its own. During the period from 
September 1978 when an upward 
movement was first noticed to Sep- 
tember 1979, there was approxima- 
iely an 18 per cent increase in the 
general price level. Hence, the price 
rise of this period has not been as 
high as in the 1974 inflation. And 
unlıke the 1974 price rise which 
came primarily from the agricultural 
sector, this time the agricultural 
prices, particularly that of food 
grains have remained steady. Details 
on the basis of official prices are 
available only up to June 1979 and 
there was no change in foodgrain 
prices between September 1978 and 
June, 1979, although subsequently 
food.prices have gone up. 


According to the Economic Times’ 
price indices, the price of food arti- 
cles rose from 185 3 in October 1978 
to 197 8 in October 1979 but, as it 
nearly always happens, oil seeds and 
vegetable oils registered big increase 
ım prices, groundnut oil, for instance, 
from 153 9 ın October 1978 to 247.7 
in October 1979 For the period for 
which disaggregated official figures 
are available (up to June 1979) it is 
evident that the big price increases 
were in manufactured products, 
metals, alloys and metal products 
and machinery and transport equip- 
ment These may be indicative of 
the character of the price rise of 
this year 


I, an earlier analysis of the nature 
of the inflationary trends 1n the eco- 
nomy (Seminar January 1975), 1 
had pointed out that along with the 
secular upward trend 1n prices, the 
terms of trade phenomenon must 
also be taken into account to under- 
stand the price movements Agricul- 
tural prices go up during periods of 
adverse weather conditions, then 
come down and get  stabilised 
Industrial prices follow a different 
pattern They follow something of a 
step function — a short period of 
sharp ıncrease followed by a long 
period of stability It is during the 
short period of increase that the 
industrial sector must try to recover 
something of the ground it lost 
during the previous periods of steady 
industrial prices and fluctuating 
agricultural prices; psychologically, 
the right moment to put up indus- 
trial prices 1s when agricultural 
prices, particularly food prices, re- 
main stable. 


If this 1s the case, we can also 
expect the general price level to con- 
tinue to rise for some more time. 
And, 1n the next stage, the upward 
pressure on prices is likely to come 
from the agricultural sector. The 
fact that an exceptionally weak 
monsoon has left most of Uttar 
Pradesh, parts of Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Haryana, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Kar- 
nataka in the grip of a severe drou- 
ght must serve as a warning that 
food prices may go up in many 
parts of the country in the next few 
months The indications are that 
total foodgrains production in 


1979-80 will be below the record 
130 million tonnes of 1978-79 


It may be argued that the 20 
million tonnes of foodgrains we hold 
asa buffer can protect us against 
any food scarcity and consequent 
price rises in the immediate future. 
An analysis of the food procurement 
and buffer stock operations will 
show that such may not be the case. 
It 1s tempting to think that the 
purchase of foodgrains by the gov- 
ernment durıng years of ‘plenty’ 1s 
meant to provide a stock to be used 
during Jean years as Joseph did in 
Pharaoh’s land But do 130 million 
tonnes of food grain constitute 
‘plenty’ in any meaningful sense in 
our land where 290 million people 
are officially estimated to be below 
the poverty line? Hence our ‘plenty’ 
is only an indication of excess sup- 
ply ın terms of given purchasing 
power And the government’s pur- 
chase of grain 1s simply a market 
clearing operation in the interest of 
those producers who set the price of 
grain The extent to which 1t will be 
used during lean years will also 
depend on the same consideration 


This 1s not to suggest that nothing 
of the buffer stock of 20 million 
tonnes will be released in subse- 
quent years. Butit means that the 
logic of the operation demands that 
only such quantities will be released 
that will not adversely affect the 
producers’ interest during the sub- 
sequent period There is nothing to 
guarantee that such operations will 
bring relief to a potentially infla- 
tionary situation. 


L, passing it may be noted that 
not only in the procurement of 
grain, but ın relation to the produc- 
tion of grain also, the primary con- 
sıderatıon is to protect the interests 
of the ‘market’. The exercıses in 
setting the target of food grains in 
the Draft Fıve Year Plan 1978-83 
document amply demonstrate this. 
Production targets have been set on 
the basis of demand projections. 
This time an exercise has been done 
to see what the total increase in the 
demand for food grains will be when 
the impact of all redistributive meas- 
ures, especially from the non-poor 
to the poor is also taken into acc- 
ount The estimate has been that ‘the 
demand for food grains with the 
redistributive assumption turned out 
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to be 4 million tonnes higher than 
without redistribution'. 


On this basis, the total demand 
for food grains in 1982-83 was esti- 
mated to be between 140 78 and 
144 48 million tonnes which also 
appeared to be compatible with the 
projected increase in output leading 
to a target of production of around 
145 million tonnes ın 1982-83. The 
consideration that this would lead 
only to an increase of 005 kg of 
food grain per person per day in five 
years could not have made any sub- 
stantial revision of the exercises 
because no planning commission 
worth its salt would deliberately 
plan foran 'excess supply” of any- 
thing, including food grains. Whe- 
ther there is any inconsistency bet- 
ween the consistency models and the 
problems to be solved 1s a different 
matter! 


B ut, 1t is because of issues of this 
kind that the present economic scene 
must be viewed in a longer-term 
perspective. How do we relate the 
economy of 1979 to what happened 
in the past? And what does the 1979 
situation suggest for the future? 
These are the basic questions, 


One hears much these days about 
the Brazilian, Korean, Japanese. . 
models of development Our own 
experience of the past three decades 
makes it possible now to provide 
the major contours of the Indian 
pattern of development The Plan- 
ning Commission itself has provided 
the chief characteristics of the deve- 
lopment pattern of the past. The 
refreshingly candid assessment of the 
achievements and shortcomings of 
the thirty years after independence 
contained in the first chapter of the 
Draft Five Year Plan 1978-83 brings 
out the following pictule, First, over 
a period of a quarter of a century, 
a Stagnant and dependent economy 
has been modernised and made self- 
reliant, but the number of unem- 
ployed and underemployed ıs still 
very high and more than 40 per cent 
of the population still lives below 
the poverty Ime. Secondly, agricul- 
tural output has risen throughout 
the period, but per capita agricul- 
tural production has remained 
stagnant. . . , 


Thirdly, industrial capacity has 
been expanded and diversified with 


capital goods production showing 
ımpressive 1ncrease and the country 
becoming self-sufficient ın all con- 
sumer goods Along with these the 
concentration of economic power has 
increased more rapidly Also the pat- 
tern of industrial development that 
has emerged reflects the structure of 
effective demand which, ın turn, 1s 
determined by the distribution of 1n- 
come An unduly large share of re- 
sources 1s thus absorbed m produc- 
tion which relates directly and in- 
directly to maintaining or 1mproving 
the living standards of the higher 
income groups. 


Fourthly, the development of 
agriculture and modern industry has 
stimulated the growth of banking, 
insurance and commerce. But the 
major beneficiaries have been the 
wealthier part of the population ın 
both the urban and rural areas, and 
the vast majority has been barely 
touched  Fifthly, while the infras- 
tructural facilities for production 
and in-services İlke education and 
health have increased, much of the 
benefit from these have accrued to 
the relatively affluent sections. Six- 
thly, although output has increased 
poverty and inequalities of a stag- 
gering nature still continue. 


T. facts themselves are now 
familiar enough The differences 
come m when the facts are analysed 
to answer the question whether they 
are mere accidents of the past or 
arise from the very structure and 
working of the economy. Elsewhere 
I have tried to show that the latter 
explanation is the key to the under- 
standing of the dynamics of develop- 
ment of the Indian economy (see 
my Poverty, Planning and Social 
Transformation, Allied, 1978.) The 
Indian pattern of development of 
the past may be described as a case 
of growth without structural trans- 
formation. Responding to immedi- 
ate problems and the attempts to 
solve them within the ‘basic frame- 
work? of the system have been its 
main features. 


In that context planning, like 
politics itself, becomes the art of the 
possible. *When Independence came, 
India had a slender mdustrial base 
Millions of her people suffered 
under the weight of a traditional 
agrarian structure. A long period of 


economic stagnation, agamst the 
background of increasıng pressure 
of population, followed by the bur- 
dens of the Second World War, had 
weakened the Indian economy. 
There was widespread poverty and 
want .Productivity in agriculture 
and industry stood at a low level In 
relation to needs the available do- 
mestic savings were altogether mea- 
gre . It was essential to rebuild the 
rural economy, to lay the founda- 
tions of industrial and scientific 
progress, and to expand education 
and other social services Those cal- 
led for planning on a nationa] scale, 
encompassing all aspects of econo- 
mic and social life, for efforts to 
mobilise resources, to determine 
priorities and goals, to create a wide- 
spread outlook of change and tech- 
nological progress, Thus planned 
development was the means for sec- 
uring with the ptmost speed possi- 
ble, a high rate of growth, recons- 
tructing the ynstitutions of economic 
and social lıfe and harnessing the 
energies of the people to the tasks of 
national development.’ 


ds statement from one of the 
early plan documents outlined the 
problems to be tackled and the mea- 
sures to do it. In retrospect it is 
possible to see that there has been 
something of a logical sequence of 
development also. In the immediate 
aftermath of the war and acute food 
scarcity, agricultural production was 
the first thing that had to be atten- 
ded to, and it was done in the very 
early stages of plannıng. With the 
crisis out of the way, for a while at 
least, it was possible to plan for 
‘long-term’ growth. And a neat dıvi- 
sion of responsibilities between the 
public and private sectors was. 
brought about The latter would 
concentrate on immediate needs, 
consumer goods in particular; the 
former would provide the infras- 
tructure, the basic goods and the 
finances. 


When foreign exchange appeared 
as a constraint, foreign aid in the 
form of food and investment was. 
arranged for. A long term strategy 
for self-reliance was worked out in 
terms of a subsidised import substi- 
tution programme which would re- 
sult ın the economy attaining self- 
sufficiency in industrial consumer 
goods within almost a decade. When 


the food crisis reappeared a selec- 
tive and intensive production thrust 
was organised to increase food grains 
production via the “green revolu- 
tion' and also to modernise tradı- 
tional agriculture. And, in the final 
stages, when the ınadeguacy of 
domestic markets appeared to cons- 
trict growth, a subsıdısed export pro- 
motion programme was designed 
against the background of a global 
strategy of exported growth for 
poor countries. 


Au 1S the historical background 
in skeletal outline What are its 
manifestations today? A general 
stagnation, sometimes referred to as 
‘structural retrogression’ 13 one of 
the most pronounced features of the 
economy today. A qualitative dif- 
ference to the character of the eco- 
nomy came 1n 1975-76 when, for the 
first time, domestic savings as a 
percentage of net national product 
exceeded aggregate investment. The 
difference between the two was so 
negligible during that year (domestic 
savings 15.6 per cent, aggregate 
investment 153 per cent) that it 
almost went unnoticed. 


But, the phenomenon has persıs- 
ted since then. The gap between the 
two increased in 1976-77, but ap- 
peared to get reduced in the 
subsequent year, that 1s 1977-78 
Although full information 1s not yet 
available, the indications are that 
there was not much change in the 
pattern in 1978-79 either. But one 
projection for 1979-80 puts domestic 
savings at 17.4 per cent and aggre- 
gate investment at 14.8 per cent 
shewing the biggest ever gap between 
the two. (Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, 4 
Mid-Year Review of the Economy- 
1979, The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry of India) 


~ More than the magnitude of the 
gap, what 1s to be noted 1s the fact 
that domestic savings would be in 
excess of investment for the fifth 
year in succession This must be 
" combined with the further fact that 
investment has been declining since 
the mid sixties, almost for a. decade 
and a half now, clearly indicating 
that the problem cannot be treated 
as transitory. 


A major observation that has to 
be made in this context is that the 


inflationary trends noticed during 
this year cannot be interpreted as 
a byproduct of rapid growth. In the 
early years of planned development 
ıt used to be pointed out that a 
certain rise in the price level was 
implicit in the development process 
when investment was stepped up 
deliberately and domestic savings 
generally fell below 1nvestment. This 
was also the standard argument ın 
the theoretical literature on inflation 
in underdeveloped economies. But 
other explanations have to be sought 
for price rises in the context of a 
stagnant economy with declining 
investment 


S econdly, the stagnation of the 
economy 1s seen most clearly ın the 
case of the industrial sector Indus- 
trial production which grew at 6 
per cent, 7 5 per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively ın the first, second and 
third plans declined to 3 5 per cent 
a year 1n 1965-70 and to 275 per 
cent 1n 1970-74 "There was a spurt in 
1976-77 under the export promotion 
programme, but it again slumped in 
1977-78 There was a perceptıble 
revivalin 1978-79 when industrial 
production increased by 8 per cent, 
one of the highest in recent years. 


Many thought and some argued 
thatthe stage of industrial stagna- 
tion was over, but during the period 
from April to August 1979 there 
has been a zero growth rate of 
industrial production, with key 
sectors such as steel, cement and 
coal showing negative growth rates 
So, there 1s no reason to believe that 
there will be a recovery soon or that 
the 1978-79 performance amounted 
to anything like a revival. 


Here, agam, the Planning Com- 
russion ın its assessment of the 
economic situation at the beginning 
of the Sixth Plan period was more 
forthright. “The pattern of ındus- 
trial development that has emerged 
obviously reflects the structure of 
effective demand, which 1s deter- 
mined by the distribution of in- 
comes. An unduly large share of 
resources is thus absorbed ın pro- 
duction which relates directly or 
indirectly to maintaining or ımprov- 
ing the living standards of the 
higher income groups The demand 
of this relatively small class . sus- 
tains a large part of the existing 


industrial structure. This means that 
further expansion of industry is limit- 
ed by the narrowness of the market. 
Ás a result, further import substitu- 
tion of consumer goods or capital 
goods cannot, at the current level of 
demand, afford any great impetus for 
continued industrial growth’. (Em- 
phasis added) 


In fact, the Planning Commission 
had recognised the slackness of 
demand ın the economy as one of 
the two crucial problems to be 
tackled during the Sixth Plan period. 
And, ın a sense, the thrust of the 
Sixth Plan may be said to be the 
effort to stimulate demand by put- 
ting purchasing power into the 
hands of a larger section of the 
population. In places the implicit 
concern comes up prominently 
and openly: “Accelerated rural deve- 
lopment and $mall industries pro- 
gramme will redistribute purchas- 
ing power and relax the demand 
constraint on industrial growth.' 
Also *The broad strategy (of indus- 
trial growth) is based on the pre- 
mise that the big increase in 
investment that is proposed in em- 
ployment intensive activity lıke 
agriculture and allied activities, irri- 
gation and ın infrastructure like 
power and roads, and minimum 
needs like water supply, health, 
primary education and housing will 
stimulate the demand for a wide 
range of mass consumer, intermed- 
1ate and capital goods.’ 


Ll. other crucial problem identi= 
fied by the Planning Commission aS 
requiring attention in the 1mmediate 
future is unemployment. On the 
unemployment o situation. today 
there are three aspects that deserve 
attention The first is the Planning 
Commission's own admission that a 
total unemployment of 20 6 million 
person years estimated ın March 
1978 (16 5 million 1n rural areas 
and 41 million in urban areas) ‘is 
larger than ın any country in the 
world for which any unemployment 
statistics are available'. 


The second is the equally pertinent 
observation in the Draft Plan docu- 
ment that in the mining and manu- 
facturing sectors which must provide 
productive employment outside of 
agriculture, the growth of employ- 
ment over a period of time has not 
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succeeded ın absorbing an increasing 
proportion of the labour force  'In- 
vestment and output have grown at 
a high rate but the production-mix 
and the technology-mix have been 
so capital intensive that employment 
did not grow pari passu. Between 
1961 and 1976, for example, in the 
modern factory sector, investment 
increased 139 per cent and output 
161 per cent, but employment 
increased only 71 per cent. There- 
fore, employment per unit of gross 
output decreased by 34 per cent and 
employment per unit of capital dec- 
lined by 28 per cent'. 


Thirdly, and something that foll- 
ows from the second, the increase ın 
employment in the organised sector 
of the economy has been more in 
the service sector, especially in 
governmént service The change in 
the composition. of the productive- 
unproductive components of emp- 
loyment with the share of the latter 
increasing has a bearing on the infla- 
tionary trends in the economy. It 
means that over time, when output 
increases, the demand for (certain 
kinds of) goods will exceed the 
supply of goods and so the system 
itself 1s generating an inflationary 
potential that always lies dormant 
and occasionally flares up 


This suggestion that part at least 
of the inflation 1s demand induced 
may appear to go counter to the 
point made earlier of a deficiency of 
purchasing power in the system. 
But there is no paradox here Pur- 
chasing power (which must be effec- 
tive purchasing power arising from 
productive activity) 1s not high 
enough to sustain an increase in 
output, but there is enough mone- 
tary demand for certain kinds of 
goods generated in the system which 
determines the product-mix of the 
economy and reinforces inflationary 
pressures once they build up. 


T.. employment sıtuation of 1979 
has to be assessed against this back- 
ground, Very few new facts have 
become available about employment 
and unemployment since the Draft 
Five-Year Plan document was relea- 
sed. But a number of new measures, 
as outlined in the Draft Plan, were 
initiated 1n 1978-79, the first year of 
the new plan In a report to the 
Parliament’s Consultative Com- 


mittee on Planning, the Planning 
Commission reported that ın 1978-79 
the food for work programme created 
1 million man years of employment, 
the Antyodaya programme ın Rajas- 
than had provided employment and 
other benefits to 1,60,000 families; 
the Employment Guarantee Scheme 
of Maharashtra provided employ- 
ment to 9,11,000 persons, additional 
irrigation in the year generated 
3,80,000 man years of employment, 
the additional employment benefi- 
ciaries from SFDA were 7,76,000; 
and the Operation Flood Scheme 
employed 9,00,000 persons. On this 
basis the Planning Commission re- 
ported that unemployment had dec- 
lined from 8.5 per cent in 1973 to 
8 per cent in 1978 (Quoted by Mal- 
colm S Adiseshiah, op. cit ) 


Relief to unemployment of this 
kind is certainly welcome But two 
comments are in order. First the 
Planning Commission's own estimate 
ıs that the labour force ın the coun- 
try will increase from 265.3 million 
in 1978 to 2948 in 1983, or an 
annual increment of close to 5 
million per year Hence additional 
employment of this magnitude will 
have to be created every year even 
to prevent the employment situation 
from deteriorating further Secondly, 
ıt is important to examine also to 
what extent employment of this 
kınd adds to labour productivity 
and to what extent they can generate 
employment potential for the future 
If the contributions from these two 
angles are negligible, then the addi- 
tions to employment generated can 
only be treated as a short term 
measure to redistribute purchasing 
power as an economic and no less 
as a political programme. 


y ith these observations about the 
past and the present, some specula- 
tions can also be made about the 
shape of things to come. The fea- 
tures of the Indian economy ın 1979 
that have been discussed earlier — 
inflation, stagnation and unemploy- 
ment — are not isolated pheno- 
mena. They havearisen from the 
growth process ofthe past and are 
the by-products of the private accu- 
mulation thrust within the context 
of a highly skewed distribution of 
the means of production. Hence 
there 1s no easy way out in the 
immediate future. But the frantic 


search to revive the economy with- 
ın its ‘basic frame’ will continue 


The broad policy measures for the 
next few years can easily be 1denti- 
fied they wil be what they have 
been in the immediate past, viz., the 
accent on the small producer and 
the *unorganised sector', the empha- 
sis on rural transformation and the 
continued effort for export promo- 
ton It isnot difficult to see why 
these three are necessary They are 
three different ways to revive a stag- 
nant economy by generating addi- 
tional purchasing power. It is hoped 
that some additional employment 
also will be created 1n the process 


T. creation of additional emp- 
loyment, it must be noted, 1s nota 
dırect objective of an economic sys- 
tem geared to private accumulation. 
The growing capital intensity of 
production documented by the Plan- 
ning Commission (which makes it 
impossible for employment to in- 
crease by as much as the 1ncrease in 
output) 1s, after all, what accumula- 
tion 1s all about. Hence, unlike an 
increase in purchasıng power which 
is required for the continuing per- 
formance of the system, removal of 
unemployment is not one of its re- 
quirements But because ıt has be- 
come a political necessity it will 
have to be carried along with the 
efforts to generate purchasing power. 


The accent on the ‘small pro- 
ducer’ appears to be capable of pro- 
ducing purchasing power and pro- 
viding employment. Hence it will be 
taken up quite seriously, and there 
is no reason to suspect the bona 
fides of the efforts The only mis- 
understanding arises when it 1s 
thought that the emphasis on the 
small producers 1s at the expense of 
large scale producers. Even if there 
is a shift 1n plan allocation from the 
latter to the former, it is not any- 
thing done to harm the large sector. 
The large sector’s performance does 
not depend directly on plan alloca- 
tions in its favour. On the contrary, 
if a marginal shift of plan outlay 
against ıt can stimulate demand in 
the economy, that is something in 
its favour. So the programme in 
favour of the small sector ın indus- 
try will be supported by the large 
sector also, and on various consider- 
ations To the extent that the small 
sector is a technological complement 


to the large, the growth of the small 
sector and even the reservation of 
some ‘industries’ to the small sector 
can be to the advantage of the large 
sector also, it only gives formal re- 
cognition to the principle of sub- 
contracting 


There are many ways in which the 
“arge producers can make use of 
their links with small producers. 
Large concerns that specialise in 
marketing with brand names of their 
own often use smaller units to do 
the actual production This sort of 
link will also enable the large con- 
cerns to take advantage of the con- 
cessions and subsidies given to the 
smallsector Increased production 
via the small sector may also enable 
the large producers to avoid to some 
extent confrontations with the or- 
ganised labour power. That 1s, the 
small producer can be made the 
proxy of the large producer in the 
(unorganised) labour market All 
these considerations indicate that we 
are definitely ın ‘the age of the small 
man’. But it must be noted that the 
smallest of the ‘small man’ 1s one 
who can invest Rs. 1 lakh in his 
business (the so-called ‘tiny sector’) 
and that the owners of a large num- 
ber of small units will be easily 
withm the top two per cent in terms 
of income distribution 


L.a producers in agrıculture 
may not be as enthusiastic as their 
counterparts ın industry to campaign 
for the small man But here again it 
is not difficult to have arrangements 
whereby the support to the small 
man can be turned to the advantage 
of the large The programme of 
‘rural transformation’ also 1s based 
on similar considerations The rural 
population outnumbering the urban 
by a factor of four 1s, after all, a 
much larger and more stable poten- 
tial market and'if the machinery of 
the State can be’made use of to cul- 
tıvate ıt, there is not much to lose 
Export promotion will also continue, 
particularly if there is delay ın reap- 
ing benefits from the first two 


While these three will be the ex- 
plicit policy measures, the price rise 
phenomenon will appear from time 
to time One reason for it is the in- 
ability of the government to reduce 
its budgetary deficits In principle, 
a budgetary deficit is the attempt of 


the government to use its political 
power to create for itself (economic) 
purchasing power In a ‘mixed eco- 
nomy’ such as ours, the result of a 
budgetary deficit 1s not merely the 
creation of additional monetary de- 
mand inthe system It also hasa 
differential 1mpact on the distribu- 
tion of economic power 1n the pri- 
vate sector because 1t enables those 
wbo already have substantial econo- 
m:c power to take advantage of the 
government's economic operations. 
Continuing and growing budgetary 
deficit, therefore, 15 a causal factor 
leading to increasing concentration 
of economic power Inturnit will 
lead to government operations and 
policies becoming increasingly com- 
patible with and subservient to the 
power groups in the private sector. 


T. economy and ıts sıgnallıng 
mechanism, the price system, will 
come more and more under the con- 
trol of these sections. The accumu- 
lative urge of these sections will 
necessitate periodic price hikes. 
When accumulation through “gro- 
wth' becomes feeble, accumulation 
through direct squeeze becomes. 
necessary. An increase Im price can 
lead to an increase in real profit, pro- 
vided real wages can be prevented 
from rising as much as prices This 
ıs the functional aspect of ınflatıon, 
and in this sense periodic increase 
in prices has been programmed into 
the more explicit economic policies. 
Consequently, while overt policy 
measures will favour the ‘small man’, 
in effect the small and the weak will 
come more within the tight grip of 
the system 


Because there is a parliamentary 
election around the corner, it 1S 
important to point out that the 
package of official and unofficial 
policy measures outlined above is à 
‘national’ programme of the powers 
that be, and not merely the pro- 
gramme of any one political party. 
The major contenders are equally 
committed to this programme Of 
course, politics being what ıt is each 
party will invoke its own patron saint 
to justify the programme and also 
couch 1t 1n ıts own particular jargon. 
But the contents wil remain the 
same because there are few other 
options available at this stage to 
those whose mam commitment 1s to 
the system and its logic. 
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— B possibie restructuring 


ARUN BOSE 


PERCEPTIONS about the state of 
the Indian economy vary widely. 
There ıs hardly a ‘subjective consen- 
sus’ even about the hard core of 
the facts This 1s mainly because the 
only ‘hard facts’ are somewhat baffl- 
ıng  Thereis no dispute that our 
foodgrams’ buffer stocks in the 
hands of the central government is 
the largest ever, and no figment of 
anybody’s imagination — Pessimists 
are baffled that the equally unpreced- 
ented natural calamities last year did 
not make a serious dent ın the size 
of these stocks On the other hand, 
the optimists are nervous about the 
portents this year (eg, drought in 
large areas) But they hope the 
equally unprecedented foreign ex- 
change reserves will serve as addı- 
tional foodgrains’ buffer stocks 


The pessimists protest that this 1s 
absurd Foreign exchange teserves 
have themselves been accumulating 
against the run of the play. Exports 
have been stagnating for three years 
Emigrants’ remittances from the oil 
rich ‘fourth world’ and the West may 
dry up because of anti-immigrant 
xenophobia in Iran, UK. and the 
OPEC Foreign aid may lose its 
value ın real terms because of esca- 
lating price-mmflation ın the West, 
and anew oil-price hike with the 
Arabs using the ‘oil weapon’ once 
again against the U.S.-Israel-Egypt 
anti-Palestinian bloc in West Asia. 
In any case, add the pessimists, a 
new ‘hard fact’ has emerged The 
optimists were nursing the illusion 
that a ‘divorce’ between political 
and economic processes had at last 


occurred in India. This was of such 
a convenient nature as to allow eco- 
nomics to go uphill while politics 
went downhill The 7 5% price-infla- 
tion rate, instead of the solemnly 
predicted 1% price-inflation resul- 
ting from the recent budget, makes 
nonsense of both these assumptions. 


All this points to a state of ano- 
mie about our economy ora feeling 
of ‘disorientation, anxiety, 1solation’, 
which 1s all very familiar for those 
ın India with long memories. Every 
ten years or so, at least since the 
mid-fifties, we have been afflicted by 
some such condition It has always 
led to a strong tendency to propose 
drastic restructuring of the economy. 
The aim has always been to change 
the questions to which there are no 
good answers ‘withm the existing 
frame-work’, 1e, to change the 
frame-work within which the” ques- 
tions or the quantities can be mani- 
pulated It happened around 1956, 
with the production of the ‘Draft 
Plan Frame’ by Mahalanobis at the 
request of Nehru It happened again 
about ten years later with Indira 
Gandhi’s ‘stray thoughts’. In the 
past two years the time has been 
ripe for another proposal for a dras- 
tic restructuring of the Indian eco- 
nomy and society 


Such a proposal has now been: 
made, m the form of a “blue-print” 
proposed by Charan Singh, and 
popularised through the newly orga- 
nised Kısan Sammelan. The purpose 
of this article 1s to identify the basic 
logic underlying this blue-print, and. 


to assess ıts likely 1mpact. It 1s not 
easy to do this, if only because its 
authors do not always say what they 
mean, or mean what they say But 
the gaps can be filled 1n, and the 
*double-speak' eliminated by paying 
close attention to Charan Singh's 
book, India’s Economic Policy. The 
Gandhian Blueprint, his speeches, the 
resolutions of the All-India Kısan 
Sammelan, and the policy statements 
about job-reservation for the middle 
castes by State-level chief mınısters 
who were inspired by the Kisan 
Sammelan 


hen this ıs done, a few things 
become clear about this blueprint. 
First, there 1s no doubt about its 
novelty, It shares with Gandhi and 
the modern Gandhians an orienta- 
tion towards the village, and away 
from the towns, towards cottage 
industry and away from large-scale 
industry, towards ‘small techno- 
logy’ and away from ‘big techno- 
logy’. But that 1s about all. For, 
Gandhi emphatically did not want 
organised peasant power, backed by 
the peasant vote, to dominate the 
economics and politics of village 
and town. This, as we shall see, 1s 
one of the central ideas of this new 
blueprint, and stresses its stark 
novelty Communist-led politicised 
peasant movements in India also 
have had a ‘proletarian’, instead of 
a ‘pure’ peasant or anti-proletarian 
orientation (which the Kisan Sam- 
melan movement has). (Indeed, to 
find closer parallels, we have to go 
back to the Muslim jotedar (or rich 
peasant-cum-trader)-led movement 
in East Bengal before Partition, 
organised by Fazlul Haque, or the 
Zamindara League movement of 
pre-Partition Punjab. But neither of 
these movements had a ‘blueprint’ 
lıke the present one) 


Secondly, the thoughts 1ncorpora- 
ted ın Charan Singh's blueprint are 
both more wide-ranging, and better 
tied together than. Indira. Gandhi's 
‘stray thoughts’ They are also only 
a shade more ‘utopian’ than Maha- 
lanobis’s ‘plan-frame’. 


Thirdly, the ideological appeal of 
this blueprint is especially strong 
Unlike the earlier ones, it frankly 
makes an appeal to what used to be 
called, class hatred (e.g, Charan 


Singh as central finance munister has 
recently referred to ‘traders and 
businessmen’ as ‘snakes’) This puts 
the Kisan Sammelan ın the running 
as a rival of the communist parties 
working among the peasantry where 
the communist parties are not yet 
well entrenched Moreover, by 
claiming that the peasants who 
constitute 80% of the ‘nation’ are 
themselves the nation — they blunt 
the ‘national appeal’ of old-style 
city-centred nationalism. 


Fourthly, as will become clear 
later, this blueprint ıs ambitiously 
utopian It may well turn outto be 
a caricature ın practice, which har- 
dly resembles the original But even 
so, it 1s likely to be a grotesque 
rather than a comic caricature For 
it 1s realistic enough to generate 
social conflicts over an attempted 
implementation, which will restruc- 
ture the economy, even if what ıs 
achieved 1s very different from what 
was intended 


In short, it 1s good to take a cold, 
hard look at this novel blueprint, 
before its consequences catch up 
with us, and force us to do some- 
thing about it In this article, ‘flow 
diagrams’, vız. Charts 1 and 2, have 
been used, to tie up the main 
threads of the proposed blueprint, 
and tell us at a glance what 1s 1nten- 
ded The diagrams also help us to 
spot the causes of the massive social 
contradictions that 1t will generate. 


l. focus on the essential novel- 
ties of Charan Singh's blueprint, it 
is helpful to sum up the essential 
features of the earlier ones 1n. terms 
of a few cliches It 1s ın terms of 
these cliches that Charan Sıngh des- 
cribes the Mahalanobis-Nehru and 
Indira Gandhi blueprints. They do 
capture the essentials 


Main aim. modernisation through 
urbanisation. 


Modalities: 1 Develop industries 
first (with heavy industries as prima 
primorum), agriculture last 2 Put 
the nation above class (or com- 
munity, or caste). 3. The town 
must lead the village, not the other 
way round 4 Choose big techno- 
logy first, small technology last 5. 
Maximize State intervention in eco- 
nomic life. 


In almost diametric opposition.to 
these cliches are Charan Singh’s 
counter-cliches. 


Main aim. maximization of em- 
ployment. 


Modalities. 1 Develop agriculture 
first, industry last 2 The peasantry 
1$ the majority (80%) of the nation; 
ıt zs the nation. 3. The village must 
lead the town, not the other way 
round 4. Choose small technology 
first, big technology last. 5 Mını- 
Ti State intervention in economic 

e. 


It should be made clear at this 
point that the ‘main aims’ are 
correctly stated above. It is nof im- 
plied that the Mahalanobis-Nehbru 
model (or its variant, the Indira 
Gandhi model) did not aim at full 
employment. Nor ıs ıt implied that 
the Charan Sıngh blueprint does 
not aim at such things as poverty- 
eradication, — income-equalisation, 
‘de-concentration of economic 
power’, self-sufficiency etc. These 
are the common aims of all these 
blueprints. But in the earlier models, 
modernisation and urbanisation was 
the ‘prime mover’. In the Charan 
Singh model, employment maximi- 
zation is the prime mover (moderni- 
sation, and even urbanisation, may 
be allowed to follow, though only 
as ‘necessary evils’). 


As regards the modalities, the key 
contrast 1s in modality 2. In the 
Mahalanobis-Nehru model, 1n the- 
ory a disembodied entity called the 
‘nation’ was to be put above all In 
practice, the custodians of the 
‘nation’ were an urban elite, with 
country cousins acting as subalterns. 
In the Charan Singh model, the 
‘nation’ 1s embodied in flesh and 
blood ın its peasant majority, which 
also has the majority vote. So the 
peasantry zs the nation It must rule 
the nation, with a peasant-born 
urban elite preferably belonging to 
the middle castes acting as sub- 
alterns 


Xs social hierarchy that is visual- 
ised ın the Charan Singh blueprint 
is portrayed in detail in Chart 1. 
The villager comes before the town- 
dweller, So in the protocol, all the 
rural strata have precedence over the 


urban, and the urban hierarchy 1s 
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headed by the younger sons of those 
who are at the top of the rural 
hierarchy, i e., by the peasant-born 
urbanites. 


In Chart 1, at the top of the rural 
hierarchy are the owners of agricul- 
tural holdings 1n the *optimum size- 
range'. These are specified as hold- 
ings in the range of 50 to 10 acres 
in sandy areas, and in the range of 
25 to 5 acres 1n irrigated areas hav- 
ing good soil, on the assumption 
that each cultivating unit will consist 
oftwo cultivators. (The rationale 
is that when holdings are above or 
below the optimum size-range', 
both production per man and out- 
put per acre declines). The supre- 
macy of owners of holdings within 


this optimum size-range ıs to be es- 
tablıshed by re-distributing surplus 
land ın holdings above the permit- 
ted maximum size to those with 
holdings below the permitted mını- 
mum size. 


However, ıt 1s admitted that this 
wil still leave surplus rich at the 
top, and surplus poor at the bottom 
of rural society. The favourite youn- 
ger sons of the surplus rich rural 
families are to be groomed to enter 
the rural social strata immediately 
below them and become owners of 
reserved jobs in the public sector 
(rural) and owners of rural cottage 
industry units. But the surplus rural 
poor will have to be transferred (or 
banished) from the rural sector to 
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CHART I 


Occupatlonal Strata, Social History and Manpower Flows 
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Join the lower rungs ofthe social 
ladder in the urban sector Thus 
control over choice of technology 1s 
to be exercised to 1ncrease employ- 
ment 1n the rural sector by breaking 
up over-large holdings using capital- 
intensive techniques and replacing 
them by holdings within the opti- 
mum sıze-range, and also by provıd- 
ing employment ın labour-intensive 
cottage industry units But rural 
employment, thus maximised, will 
still fall short of rural ‘full employ- 
ment', 1e , employment for all who 
seek employment ın the rural 
sector 


How a more drastic control 
over the choice of technology, and a 
more drastic restructuring of the so- 
cial hierarchy 1n the urban sector is 
expected to provide “full employ- 
ment' taking the rural and urban 
sector together This involves elevat- 
Ing owners of small-scale industrial 
unifs, and owners of reserved jobs 
in the public sector (urban) to top 
positions in the urban hierarchy It 
also involves down-grading owners 
of large-scale units to the lower 
levels and of the de-unionised labour 
force in large-scale units and the 
deunionised employees in the public 
sector (urban) to the lowest levels of 
the urban social hierarchy. De- 
unionisation of the labour force ın 
large-scale 1ndustry, and of emp- 
loyees 1n public sector (urban) esta- 
blishments is a sine qua non For it 
is recognised that it ıs only by 
breaking trade union power that the 
urban hierarchy can be turned topsy 
turvy ın this way. 


Besides, 1t 1s essential to keep the 
cost of extra employment (1.e wages 
and salaries) down in the public sec- 
tor, and to enforce low wages in 
large-scale industry both to make it 
switch to more _ labour-intensive 
techniques, and to make products 
of large-scale industry profitably 
competitive in the export markets, 
(It ıs made explicit that no mını- 
mum wage bargains or laws are to 
be tolerated for 1ndustrial labour or 
the ‘pampered’ employees of the ur- 
ban public sector establishments. It 
is taken for granted, of course, that 
no unionisation of landless labourers 
in the rural sector will be permitted. 
On the other hand, the owners of 
large-scale industrial units are.offer- 
ed the bait that if they agree to the 


down-grading of their status —and 
also, as we shall see, to buy only 
ın India, and sell only abroad all 
assistance will be given to them 
to break up the trade umons and 
beat down wages, so that their pro- 
fits are not only perserved, but 
enhanced 


T.. proposed restructuring of the 
economy and society also involves a 
rather drastic re-direction. of com- 
modity flows. These are 1ndicated 1n 
Chart 2 by commodity supplies of 
various kinds originating. at the tail 
end of each arrow, and reaching 
their destinations (where the sources 
of demand are) where the arrow- 
heads point The columns headed 
‘Strata’ refer to the social strata of 
Chart 1 (eg, the owners of opti- 
munm-size agricultural holdings (lab- 
elled A) and the landless labourers 
employed ın these holdmgs (labelled 
F) Social strata grouped together 
1n each class of productive units (e. 
g, A+F m optimum-size agricul- 
tural holdings) demand certain com- 
modities (e g , producer goods, cre- 
dit, power, consumer goods) and 
supply certam things (e g., food and 
agricultural raw materials) As re- 
gards the *Foreign sector', there are 
imports from this sector (which it 
supplies) (e g , of producer goods for 
the optimum size agricultural hold- 
ings), and exports to this sector (in 
response to demand there) eg, of 
consumer goods and producer goods 
produced by the large-scale ındus- 
tnal units im the urban sector 

(How producer goods, consumer 
goods, etc, are graded according 
to the preferences of the markets 

of the blueprint 1s explained in the 

notes below Chart 2) 


The most striking thing about 
Chart 2 1s that it shows the ‘com- 
manding position’ of the optimum- 
sized agricultural farms They alone 
are allowed the privilege of import- 
mg top-grade producer goods, eg, 
power-tillers, chemical fertilisers, 
pesticides (No other class of prod- 
uctive units in the economy are 
allowed this privilege) They also 
receive top-grade credit and power 
However, they are forced, ‘in the 
public mterest’, to forgo consump- 
ton of imported consumer goods, 
or consumer goods produced by the 
large-scale units, and make do with 
consumer goods produced by cot- 
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Occupational Strata and Commodity Flows 
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tage-industry and small-scale indus- 
trial units 


In sharp contrast 1s the down-gra- 
ded position of the owners (L) and 
labourers (M) in the large-scale 
urban industrial units They are 
tantalizingly required to produce 
both consumer goods and producer 
goods for export, but denied the 
privilege of buymg them for their 


— PT ER RE E 
own use Instead, they are forced to 
make do with consumer goods pro- 
duced in cottage and small scale 
industrial units, and to adapt their 
techniques to use producer goods 
produced ‘Jabour-intensively’ for 
use with ‘labour imtensive’ techni- 
ques, so that they too make the ful- 
lest contribution to the employ- 
ment-maximization drive The 
‘pampered’ employees of the urban 
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publıc sector (N) are also suitably 
‘de-pampered’ by being forced to 
supply top-grade credit, power etc , 
to the rural top strata, but are for- 
ced to make do with consumer 
goods supplied by urban small-scale 
enterprises 


Los ] and 2 convey the im- 
pression that the blueprint is well- 
designed. But some hidden contradı- 
tions and implicit assumptions rather 
spol that impression It ıs enough 
to refer to only a few such flaws to 
make the point. 


First, as we have noted at the 
beginning of this article, the antı- 
capitalist rhetoric sets the tone and 
is important for the success of the 
blueprint But, as explained when 
Chart 1 was being discussed, the 
profit-greedy industrial capitalists 
are to have their profit-making 
rights guaranteed, provided only 
that they stop hankering after im- 
ports Itis also implicitly assumed 
that there is no bar atall to one 
big industrialist owning many small- 
scale industrial units, and gaining 
at the expense of low wages paid 
to de-unlonısed labour (The sole 
purpose of insıstıng on smali-scale 
industrial units 1s to increase low- 
wage employment, not to reduce 
capitalist. profits). Nor is the urban 
big capitalist explicitly denied the 
right to own several optimum-size 
agricultural farms Besides, the 
‘optimum size-range’ of farms is so 
wide as to permit large farms of up 
to 25 and 20 acres, depending on 
soi conditions. With imported 
chemical fertilisers, top-grade (chea- 
pest) credit and power, plus low- 
wage agricultural] labour, the large 
farms within the permitted optimum 
size-range could serve as highly 
profitable outlets for big urban 
capitalists, as well as a foundation 
for the growth ofa class of rural 
capitalists 


Second, as also stressed earlier, 
de-unionisation Of urban labour 
(and, by 1mplication, non-unionisa- 
tion of rural labour 1s essential for 
the successful 1mplementation of the 
proposed blueprint In fact, one of 
the major reasons for the preference 
for small technology 1s stated to 
be the need to de-concentrate and 
disperse workers, soas to under- 
mine trade union power, whose 


basis 1s thought to be the concentra- 
tron of workers ın large numbers in 
large 1ndustrial units \ 


But, unlike the capitalists, the 
workers are offered no bait at all 
On the contrary, they are strictly 
disallowed the protection of any 
minimum wage legislation, so that 
money wages are kept pegged ata 
low level At the same time, they 
are forced to consume high-priced 
consumer goods produced ın cottage 
industry and small-scale units (It 
1s candidly admitted that due to the 
diseconomies of small-scale, pro- 
ducts of small-scale mdustry, which 
are to havea monopoly of the 
domestic market, will be sold at 
higher prices than the products of 
large-scale 1ndustry destined for the 
export market) So industrial labour 
employed ın large-scale units are 
to be forced to work at low real 
wages This cannot but exacerbate 
the social conflict between the capr- 
talists ‘pampered’ by tne new blue- 
print, and the workers whose con- 
dition 1s depressed by 1t. 


In the same way, social conflicts 
in the rural sector are also likely 
to be sharpened The clash of in- 
terests between the owners of the 
larger farms in the 'optimum size- 
range’ and the landless labourers 
(who are dented the protection of 
rural minimum wage legislation or 
the opportunity to organise trade 
unions) is one obvious reason But 
another reason is the clash ofin- 
terests between the large and 
medium-sized farms included within 
the wide ‘optimum size-range’. (For 
the ‘optimum  size-range’, wide 
enough to include farm sizes from 
50 to 10 acres for sandy soil, and 25 
to 5 acres for good soil, ‘internalizes’ 
a very wide range of farm sizes, 
and so internalızes the ıntra-peasant 
clash of interests over agricultural 
inputs, agricultural output prices 
etc) 


Tus the watchword for large- 
scale industry under the new blue- 
print is ‘export or perish’. It is also 
made clear that this ıs no empty 
rhetoric to promote an export drive. 
Large-scale units which cannot 
compete on the basis ef ‘India’s 
great asset. cheap labour will 
simply have to close do.n This 
implies that their equipment will 


have £o be sold 1n the world market 
for second-hand machines. It also 
implies emigration of urban surplus 
labour (as indicated by an arrow at 
the bottom of Chart 1) But what if 
anti-immigration policies abroad 
prevent this ? Obviously, the only 
outcome will be heightened social 
conflicts 1n the urban sector 


A, this 1s enough to give a 
glimpse of the social conflicts that 
will almost certainly erupt when a 
serious attempt 1s made to imple- 
ment the Kisan Sammelan’s blue- 
print One thing this will certainly 
lead to 1s an enormous expansion of 
the bureaucracy im charge of law 
and order (which belongs to the 
down-graded social strata N in 
Chart 1) Actually, such an expan- 
sion of the coercive bureaucracy is 
inescapable even if the blueprint 1s 
relatively more successful than visu- 
alısed ın the preceding paragraphs, 
and has a smooth passage For, 
India’s large-scale industrial units 
are no longer concentrated in a 
few wet or dry ports, which can 
be sealed off comparatively easily 
They sprawl all over the country 
To force them to buy only m the 
Indian market and sell abroad will 
require costly anti-smuggling opera- 
tions on a truly massive scale It 
follows immediately that ın effect 
under this blueprint, instead of the 
‘minimisation of State intervention 
m economic lıfe”, as proposed, there 
will be such intervention on a more 
enlarged scale than at present, which 
will convert social conflicts into 
directly political conflicts (This 
remains true, even though under the 
proposed blueprint, State mterven- 
tion to guarantee support prices for 
food grains etc, as well as State 
trading in foodgrains are to be done 
away with). 


The only firm conclusion we reach 
about the Kisan Sammelan blue- 
print is this Whether 1t 1s success- 
fully implemented or not, it will 
sharpen, and to some extent, re- 
direct social conflicts ın town and 
country Jt will almost certainly 
politicise these conflicts Perhaps it 
will also help to bring a de- 
pampered, chastened, productıvity- 
oriented urban trade union power 
and the rural poor together ın a 
common struggle against urban and 
rura] capitalists. . 
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UNEQUAL DEVELOPMENT — An Essay on tke 


Social Formatıon of Peripheral Capitalism by 


Samir Amin Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
- 1979 
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THIS 1s a book which 1s easier to talk about than 
to read, and easier to glance through than to study 
seriously, 


The reasons are various For one thing, in sharp 
contrast to the chapter titles which promise a rigor- 
ous, step-by-step exposition of the basic theme, the 
book consists essentially of fragments which are 
loosely tied together, with some rather chaotic over- 
lapping and repetition Thereader will realise this 
immediately after he has read the first chapter (the 


best one ın the book) and the second (the worst in 
the book) For another, the reader will soon start 
asking himself whether this ıs a book on economic 
theory, and will probably conclude that 1t 1s not (tho- 
ugh there are many long digressions nto monetary 
economics, and fierce denunciation of ‘neoclassical 
economics’ which 1s seldom justified by the context) 
Is ıt economic history? Hardly, since most of it con- 
sists of ‘stylized (historical) facts’ rather than actual 
recorded facts, though there are short stretches where 
the author parades economic statistics Actually, as 
the author asserts 1n the short Introduction, he has 
a poor opinion of all these ‘compartmentalized’ dıs- 
ciplines including, somewhat unexpectedly, ‘conven- 
tional sociology, whether functionalist or structu- 
ralist" which, according to him ‘seeks to justify the 
established order by demonstrating “‘universal har- 
monies”, (p-10) (The charge is certainly false as 
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regards the work of Levi-Strauss among the ‘struc- 
turalısts”) In fact, ıt is perhaps the modern left-wing 
sociologists who are likely to be most at home in 
reading writings of this genre 


To round off these initially adverse comments, two 
additional points have to be made First, although 
the publishers’ blurb correctly describes the book as 
a 'Marxist-grounded essay’, the originality of its 
Marxism ıs ın sharp contrast to the orthodoxy of the 
Marxian economics of capitalism that the author 
relies on, especially in Chapter 2 on the fundamental 
laws of the capitalist mode of production Although 
this point cannot be elaborated ın a short review, 
such orthodoxy is quite unnecessary from Samir 
Amin's own point of view as the creator of a highly 
original interpretation of Marxian historical materia- 
lism. Second, there are some oddities of style which 
are likely to put off a serious reader For example, 
we are solemnly told on p 35 that in his Critique of 
the Gotha Programme Marx emphasises the ‘non- 
capitalist character of property ın land’ But, ın fact, 
as anyone familiar with the text of the Critique 
knows, Marx does no such thing. On the contrary, 
he emphasises precisely —in opposition to the 
Lassallean heresy — the capitalist character of pro- 
perty in land in mid-18th century Germany 


Another example is a verdict, delivered without 
minimal justification to convince the reader, that 
Maurice Dobb’s stress on the role of decline in un- 
employment, the rise ın real wages, and the more 
intensive use of machinery during the upswing of 
the periodic crisis of capitalism, and the opposite 
tendencies during the downswing is ‘false to Marx's 
thinking’ (p 98). Such oddities hardly enhance the 
credibility of a writer who fully deserves to be taken 
seriously. 
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The foregoing adverse comments had to be made, 
because many readers are likely to share the review- 
er’s feelings in these matters But now that they 
are out of the way, 1t 1s necessary to emphasise that 
this 1s certainly an important book — from several 
different points of view 


First, it sketches an hypothesis, albeit a ‘loose’ 
one (with gaps to be filled in, and perhaps compo- 
nents to be replaced on the basis of further work), 
or at Jeast a panoramic ‘vision’ — of social change 
through the ages,— which is, as already mentioned, 
highly original What 1s more, 1n. contrast to other 
such hypotheses presented in recent years. e.g, by 
George Orwell, or Herbert Marcuse, or Noam Cho- 
msky, it is definitely an hypothesis about social 
progress (The difference between hypotheses about 
social progress and about social change ıs that the 
latter include prediction of endless social ‘cycles’ with- 
out any upward movement, while the former predict 
progress in the form of such upward movement) 


Second, Amin's schema seems to be a reflection 
of a ‘world view’ which relies heavily on the as yet 
little known (and probably grossly underestimated) 
facts of African and Arab experience Indeed, it 


might be said that Amin’s1s an Afro-Arabo-centric 
world view or weltanschaung, which 1s ın striking 
contrast to all other well articulated world views 
which are essentially Euro-centric (not excluding the 
classical Marxian world view). It 1s worth noting in 
passing that, despite some ambitious attempts, no 
Indo-centric woild view which could compete with 
the Euro-centric ones seems to have emerged 
Indeed, 1n the focus of Amin's schema, after the 
universal ‘primitive-communal’ mode of production 
at the dawn of human civilisation, 1t 15. the ‘strong’ 
"tribute-paying modes’ of ancient Egypt and China, 
the ‘weak’ ‘tribute-paying mode’ of the ‘Arab world” 
and the capitalist mode of production as the only 
‘world system' —which dominate Ancient Greek and 
Roman ‘slave-owning’ modes, European or Indian 
feudal modes of the medieval period, as well as the 
modern ‘socialist’ modes of production ın the Soviet 
Union and Communist China are decidedly down- 
graded, while non-Egyptian Africa is upgraded to 
enjoy rough parity, along with the pre-Columban 
American civilisations of central and south America, 
with European or Indian medieval feudalism. 


Third, a new concept of ‘state-class’ is intro- 
duced, which, in its pure form 1s unrelated (e g , 1n 
the 'tribute-paymg mode’, or in the ‘Soviet mode’, 
where, too, it exists ın its ‘pure’ form) to property 
relations, so that the Marxian concepts of classes 
and of ‘production relations’ 1s separated, in this 
context from legal property relations. (Of course, ın 
some cases, e g , in European or Japanese feudalism 
— which, mcidentally, are unambiguously identified 
by Amin as belonging to the same species — the 
“state class’ is also a “property-owning” class). 


Fourth, a distinction 1s drawn between ‘central’ 
systems and 'peripheral' systems which seems to 
hinge on the capacity of ‘central’ systems (like the 
ancient Egyptian or Chinese ‘tribute-paying’ modes, 
or the modern world-wide capitalist mode) to mobi- 
lise an ‘mternal surplus’ from within the system, 
and the reliance of the ‘peripheral’ systems on exter- 
nal sources of surplus mobilisation, involving, 
among other things, ın some cases 'long-distance 
trade. To some extent, however, ‘weak’ “central” 
tribute-paying systems, with a small and uncertain 
‘internal surplus’ can emerge, relying mainly on 
long-distance trade through a net-work of towns The 
classical proto-type ın Amin's schema ıs the Arab 
world, though the history of Jewry ın Europe may 
illustrate an unsuccessful attempt to the present date 
(e , even after the establishment of modern Israel) 
to establish a similar ‘weak’ but ‘central’ tribute- 
payıng system The main difference between the 
‘strong’ and the ‘weak’ ‘central’ tribute-paying sys- 
tems seems to be that the former are able to extract 
a surplus from the peasantry, while the latter are un- 
able to do so 


Fifth, — and this feature of Amun’s schema ıs 
somewhat over-emphasised by him in his Introduc- 
tion, as well as in his title — the relation between 
systems at the centres and at the peripheries 1s an 
‘unequal’ relation, which, moreover, develops un- 


equally. This understanding is worked out with 
great precision and leads to some rather unusual 
predictions. For instance, there 1s the forecast that 
some of the dependent, peripheral “Third World’ 
countries are heading for a situation in which the 
capitalist ‘centre’* will specialise ın automated indus- 
ines with the ‘highest potential for technological 
progress’, while the ‘peripheral’ countries (i e , Bra- 
zıl, India) are allowed to specialize not only 1n the 
production of consumer goods, but also of capital 
goods, through the establishment of *heavy indus- 
tries’ (pp. 380-82). 


Sixth, what looks like an “absolute general law of 
social revolution? is worked out, whıch says that so- 
cial revolutions always start at the periphery and 
then react back to the ‘centre’ to destroy the inter- 
locked centre-periphery complex of systems. In re- 
lation to the contemporary world, Amin lays down 
the law that, since capitalism is a world system (the 
first ‘world system’ in history) it can only be super- 
seded by a socialist world system, but the socialist re- 
volution must start ın the “Third World? 'periphery' 
of this system and then engulf the ‘centre’ (whose 
components are both the conventional ‘West’ and 
‘East’ of the U.S -Soviet cold war). 
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Enough has now been said to convey the flavour 
of Samir Amin's book, and to draw attention to 
some ofits unusual ‘messages’ The scope of the 
study is so vast, and so much of it ıs based on evi- 
dence from the stories of African. and Arab civilisa- 
tions (with which the reviewer is not familiar), that 
the reliability of the evidence taken into account ex- 
plicitly or implicitly must be taken on trust. Sımı- 
larly, the theoretical issues involved are so many, 
that a reviewer can hardly be expected to discuss 
every doubt or objection that can be mentioned But 
a few doubts may be expressed. 


One of these relates to the important notion that 
‘production relations’ may be defined in some cases 
(e.g. in the ‘strong’ ‘tribute-paying’ modes) without 
reference to property relations (see pp 370, 372) 
Thus, both in ancient Egypt (or in Marx’s somewhat 
nebulous and/or heterogeneous ‘Asiatic’ mode of 
production) and in the modern Soviet Union, the 
means of production are collectively owned, but the 
surplus 1s extracted and controlled by a ‘state class’ 
which manages the allocation of resources (with, or 
without opportunities of ‘privileged consumption’). 
What 1s not clear 1s whether in such cases a social 
revolution is at all possible, since the aims of the re- 
volution cannot be defined 1n any concrete manner. 


In Samir Amin’s own sketch, the break-up of the 
‘strong’ central tribute-paying systems of Egypt or 
China seems to have been caused essentially by tech- 
nological factors (which gave an advantage to 'peri- 


*Increasingly integrated with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, 1f not China, as components of this ‘centre’ through 
the single capitalist world market. The existence of a separate 
‘socialist world market’ 1s denied. 


pheral’ societies of Europe to promote a world-wide 
revolution). But such a possibility seems to be ex- 
cluded in his sketch with reference to transition to 
world socialism. What is visualised 1s: ‘the aim must 
be to combine the most modern installations with 
immediate improvements in the poor sector in which 
the bulk of the population is concentrated, to use 
modern techniques for immediate improvements in 
productivity and ın the situation of the masses. This 
immediate improvement, and this alone, can free the 
productive forces and men’s initiatives and really 
mobilize the whole people’ (p 384). 


Since Amin also emphasises that ‘collective 
ownership of the means of production’ is fully com- 
patible with the functioning of the world capitalist 
system, his ‘socialist aim’ can only be realised 
through a re-allocation of resources without this be- 
ing linked with a change m property relations. But 
precisely what kind of ‘revolutionary’ changes can 
achieve this aim we are not told All Amin would 
have us do 1s to ‘rid society of the ideology that the 
capitalist mode of production imposes upon it" — 
the ‘ideology’ to be attacked consisting of ‘the pro- 
pensity. to calculations of profitability based on 
profit as an end ın itself’? (p 385) It is doubtful 
whether politica] economists — Marxist or other — 
can understand what this sentence means in terms of 
an ‘action programme’, Can the masses, or their re- 
volutionary leaders, understand any better? 


Arun Bose 


INDIA'S ECONOMIC POLICY — The Gandhian 


Blueprint by Charan Singh Vikas 
House, 1978 
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RURAL DEVFLOPMENT — Learning From China 


by Sarta; Aziz Macmillan Press, 1978. 


SMALL IS POLITICS — Oorganisational Alter- 
natives in India’s Rural Development by Marcus 
Franda Wiley Eastern Ltd, 1979. 


MECHANISATION OF INDIAN FARMING by 
Theodor Bergman Popular Prakashan, 1978. 


IN the concluding paragraph of his Introduction 
to Rural Development, Sarta; Aziz states that his 
book 1s ‘esssentially written for the political leader 
and the policy maker in developing countries, parti- 
cularly those who are looking for more meaningful 
development strategies’ Itis to be sincerely hoped 
that Charan Singh found time to go through this 
publication Ifhe did, he must have found it emi- 
nently worthwhile In fact, ıt might well have been 
written just for him, since he 1s one of the select 
band of political leaders who not only originated in 
the rural sector but ıs wholly committed to it. And 
having achieved the supreme elective office of the 
country he is properly slotted to give a meaningful 
content to a rural development strategy 
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That ıs why his own effort to rationalize rural 
development must be assessed not only asa blue- 
print but on field-performance during the period in 
power For, despite the puffed up rhetoric and ritzy 
slogans, label-shuffling (like *integrated develop- 
ment’), the problem of rural development, like the 
poor,is very much with us. The only positive gain 
seems to bethe provision of employment to more 
field officers for agricultural work by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and substantial 1ncrease 1n area under 
irrigation Not that there has not been remarkable 
contribution by several dedicated people. In very 
many fields, ın which science and technology had 
to be harnessed to bring about increased produc- 
tivity, excellent work has been done and this has 
been generally acknowledged But along with the 
solid achievements there has been a lot of mis-direc- 
ted enthusiasm for efforts of little consequence or 
there has been outright humbug For, the central 
issue of any strategy of rural development is how to 
increase agricultural productivity per capita, per 
unit of land! For, by reason of population our 
country, like Bangladesh, Indo-China, etc , 1s geared 
to Jabour intensive agriculture And though for 
generations this has been the pattern, our rural 
labour force is relatively unproductive 


Of course, there are several institutional obstacles 
to shaping out a suitable mfrastructure for develop- 
ment obstacles like finance, resistence to change, 
the extension of area and soon And given the three 
basic factors of agriculture land, labour and capı- 
tal, ıt appears that for the first time there 1s a way 
of side-stepping some of the institutional hurdles 
That 1s, by harnessing technology, and innovative 
technology at that for, rapid rural development ısın 
the realm of the possible Moreover, technological 
advances, as they continue to be made, will make 
unconventional methods easier and economic growth 
engendered thereby will 1ncreasingly promote what 
are now considered high-cost alternatives 


Charan Singh ıs well aware of this for he states 
that since land 1s a fixed asset and labour cannot be 
shifted to alternative employment it ıs capital that 
wil have to be invested ina greater measure and 
technological improvements in agriculture be effected 
at a greater rate He goes on, while supporting the 
Gandhian approach to say that Bapujı visualised 
a growth of Indian economy on the basis of our 
own resource-endowment and our oun techniques By 
implication and by overt statement he makes it clear 
that he 1s not enamoured of foreign technology. It 
is indeed commendable that the present Prime Mini- 
ster wants to encourage ındıgenous technology and 
show due appreciation of the work diligently carried 
out by dedicated and faceless scientists ın laborat- 
ories dotted around the country. 


But if agriculture alone ıs the root and basis of 
economic progress then Charan Singh, who ınsısts it 
is, should go all out to promote its development with- 
oul being dogmatic as to the approach and techni- 
ques Surely, if Gandhıjı was alive today, he, with 
his acute sense of empiricism, would not have hesi- 


tated to endorse technological ınnovatıons for rapid 
rural development For, ın the fields of. technology 
and science, as 1n metaphysics or arts, there are no 
national barriers and international boundaries That 
is why its again very odd to read a statement lıke 
‘Nor 1s there any question of.taking lessons from 
China Ifthe USSR could not significantly raise the 
lıvıng standard of ıts people despite its vast resources, 
China with ıts comparatively little resources could 
not possibly hope to do so’. 


That 1s why at the outset I had expressed the hope 
that the Chowdhry Sahib might have read the book 
by Aziz on Chinese rural development (More about 
this later). Because the Chowdhry Sahib writes 
with competence and marshalls his data with the 
ability of a professional economist He 1s certainly 
one of the few political leaders with the intellectual 
equipment to understand the subtleties of economic 
growth processes. His delineation of the ideal size 
of the farm as between 27.5 acres and 25 acres is 
telingly made. He poses some agricultural pro- 
blems and pornts out their solutions with the insight 
of a dedicated agrıculturist Yet the pity of ıtall .. 


The Chinese success story of the growth, social 
advance and conquest of inflat‘on, unemployment 
etc, was achieved by ignoring the accepted beliefs 
of western experts and the dogma of orthodox 
Marxism as Barbara Ward points out ın her Intro- 
duction to the publication by Sarta; Aziz The 
Chinese imbued with their own millennial culture 
shunted conventional wisdom on development and 
gave agriculture priority over heavy industry Dr. 
Aziz, a distinguished figure ın this field, who visited 
China on four different occasions, the last time spe- 
cially to collect material for this book, gives a vivid 
and an expert account of the process But 1s his data 
all that reliable — how much was revealed and how 
much suppressed 1s still a matter for conjecture But 
the virtual rejection of Maoists policies, along with 
the process of undeification, 1s a pointer that the 
success story 1s only partial at best 


He draws out five principal themes to account for 
China’s progress They are equitable distribution of 
rural land resources — ın other words, the abolition 
of large holdings and the absorption of small far- 
mers and landless families into cooperative farm 
structures, the collective organisation of all farm 
families to work on supporting activities, above all, 
In irrigation and measures against erosion, dıversi- 
fication into a wider range of work as new needs 
emerged, work not only related to food production 
(fish farming, orchards) but to the industrial activi- 
ties required for farming, the steady extension of 
basic programmes of health and education and, per- 
haps the most vital of all, the creation of the com- 
mune. 


What has China achieved in less than thirty years? 
With only 8 per cent of the world’s cultivable land 
to feed one fifth of the world population it has been 
able to provide adequate food for eight hundred 
million people and meet their basic needs of clothing, 


housing, health and education Expressed im econo- 
mic terms, between 1952 to 1974 it averaged a 
growth rate of over 6 per cent in gross domestic 
product, 3 2 in agriculture and 97 in mdustry, in 
the process eliminating absolute poverty, unemploy- 
ment and inflation. This is indeed remarkable con- 
sıderıng the abject misery and the destitution of the 
Chinese peasants before the revolution But then 
China had the advantage of not only having a tra- 
dition of discipline but the inherent sense of com- 
munism of the Chinese family That ıs the ancient 
village tradition of helping each other and working 
together (unlike caste and other divisive factors pre- 
vallıng ın our society) In the second part of the 
book the author attempts to draw out the relevance 
of the Chinese model to other countries with neces- 
sary adjustments, permutations and what he descri- 
bes as intermediate approaches. He acknowledges 
that the process of social transformation was accom- 
panied by political tension and strains, that China 
still faces many difficult problems and choices in the 
future As he rightly points out ‘the ultimate utopia 
of human existence must be to resolve the inherent 
conflict between the objectives of freedom and equa- 
lity and to evolve a system im which every indivi- 
dual’s economic and political rights are protected, 
but does not'lead to gross inequalities or the ex- 
ploitatıon of the weak and the poor.’ 


What is important to bear in mind is not only 
what the Chinese achieved but also how they achie- 
ved it. Given the same sort of political system and 
accepting tbat all the data given to the author is 
reliable, ıt could be argued that other nations who 
followed an agriculture-cum-industry development 
policy achieved just as much if not more In terms 
of sheer economic growth India today according to 
available figures has done better 1n several fields. 
However, what has been missing is distributive 
justice, unlike China, to enforce an even dispersal 
of the gains. But this is añ issue too long to be con- 
troverted here with facts and figures. In any case it 
has been done more than once in many publications 
But recent revelations makes ıt clear that China 
lacks what India has, that is, a technological base 
to achieve the four modernisations and that ıs why 
it 1s casting around especially in the most advanced 
capitalist countries 


The same theme of agriculture versus industry 
features in Small is Polıtıcs by Marcus Franda 
who isa senior associate of the American Univer- 
sities Field-staff, a consortium of 12 American 
Universities and educational institutions, which 
reports to America on contemporary affairs around 
the world. Published at the height of the Janata 
wave, it ıs not surprising that the author is most 
perceptive ın analysing the shortcomings of the Con- 
gress Party’ not that hıs analysis is not valid or rele- 
vant. But ıt ıs surprising that he happily Jumps on 
the band-wagon of those who regard the develop- 
ment of the industrial sector as a white elephant 


He quotes with approval a member of the Indian 
Planning Commission ‘if proof ıs needed for the 
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proposition that development'of a large scale ındust- 
rial sector is by itself no solution to the problems of 
unemployment and poverty, India ıs the proof. 
India has had remarkable success in the field of 
industrialisation, 1mport substitution and even export 
promotion and yet this sector just sits there and by 
and large the country 1s unaffected’. 


The point of the present volume is that there are 
a number of outstanding issues in rural development 
that cry out for attention and firm action. Most of 
these obviously required some degree of compulsion 
but could conceivably be carried out within the 
democratic framework, eg, a system of agrarian 
reforms to be instituted and a variety of environ- 
mental measures like soil services, social forestry, 
plant disease control and so forth be implemented 
by vigorous pursuit 


Reverting to his critique. of the Congress Party: 
utilising Myron Weiners’ opus on the Congress Party 
he points out that ın regard to rural development, it 
won the support of those who owned land, had 
wealth, controlled village panchayats, managed the 
local cooperatives and (therefore) could lead a large 
number of persons to vote. In other words the 
Congress was concerned with the maintenance of its 
own organisation rather than the achievement of 
national goals 


He has instructive chapters on rural credit and co- 
operatives, on structural change, panchayati raj, 
rural industries and unemployment and even one on 
voluntary action A lot of his material is original 
but as to the outcome of the initiatives of the Janata 
Government, is still very much in doubt. In fact 
with the recent political development his prognosis 
has a peculiar relevance on the shape of things to 
come 'the odds are overwhelming The pressures on 
the Janata Government will mount ın the years 
ahead .international and economic pressures along 
with formidable domestic pressures could force the 
Janata Party to adopt a survival orientation. similar 
to that of the Congress Party for the last 30 years'. 
How true. 


Bergman's book on Mechanisation of Indian 
Farming deals with an aspect of technological appli- 
cation and in this specific field the author has done 
useful work He regards quite rightly that Indian 
agriculture 1s only partially mechanised: the tractors 
are used ın larger numbers than other appliances 
like mowers, threshers and combines Increased 
agricultural production can only be achieved if 
modern technology is applied No disagreement 
here. However, what 1s important 1s to regard tractor 
utilization and that kind of mechanized farming as 
only a limited aspect of technological application. 
In fact ıt 1s open to question in the context of short- 
age of fossil fuels whether increasing tractor utiliza- 
tion is the ultimate solution Given the limited 
capital available for agricultural purposes, it 1s an 
open question whether it cannot be better utilized 
providing other much needed inputs. He is however 
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strongly convinced about the need for mechanisa- 
tion and 'the new arguments brought forward had 
not been able to convince me of the Opposite view'. 
Increased production in farming, an important objec- 
tive, can be obtained only with the help of modern 
equipment, which substitutes human labour and 
living energy by motors and other sources of energy. 


But the whole pomt is as was made out earlier; 
in a country like ours there is surplus labour which 
cannot be absorbed anywhere else Increased mech- 
anization by substituting human labour. would only 
add to the problems unless there was alternate 
sources of employment Similarly, living energy or 
anımal energy 1s cheaper and more diffused than 
motors and other sources of energy. Of course, there 
is no disagreement with the author on his conclu- 
ding statement that human experience offers the 
possibility to avoid or counteract most undesirable 
economic or social side effects of technical modern- 
isatıon. 

Rudolf Gyan D'Mello 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION : The Unsolved Puzzle 
by K R. Ranadive Oxford University Press, 1978 
NCSI Dress, 17/6 


A MAJOR failure of Indian planning is that after 
more than a quarter century of planned develop- 
ment, disparities ın income and wealth remam un- 
acceptably large One reason for this failure lies 
in the fact that the 1mpact of alternative develop- 
ment strategies, of programmes, projects and policies 
on income distribution have seldom been quantified. 
A miscellaneous collection of beneficiary oriented 
programmes are offered as a substitute for hard ana- 
lysis and systematic choice This analytical defici- 
ency in our planning methodology 1s due partly to a 
lack of data on the distributional effects of alterna- 
tive production programmes But it is also partly 
attributable to the confusion 1n the economic theory 
of income distribution. Ms Ranadive's book deals 
with this latter issue in a wide ranging survey of the 
literature. 


Income distribution can refer both to the size dis- 
tribution of personal incomes and to the functional 
distribution of value added from productive activity, 
The former treats the income recipient as a unit, 
irrespective of the sources of his 1ncome, and the 
latter deals with classes of income like Wages or pro- 
fits Ranadive's book deals with both 


It begins with a discussion of why we should be 
interested in income distribution, a discussion that 
surveys the work of various moral philosophers who 
have addressed themselves to the question of when 
inequalities could be justified. (The proposition is 
put 1n this manner because, in general, most moral 
principles appear to imply that complete equality is 
the only acceptable state) Ranadive's discussion of 
this issue is somewhat sketchy and not integrally 
linked with the rest of the book Theories of what 
determines the income distribution can be studied 
without having to go into the very difficult question 


of what is the ‘best’ distribution, particularly when ` 


we consider the theory of functional distribution 
Which forms the subject matter of most of the book. 


Ms. Ranadive goes on to Survey various theories 
of the determinants of personal income distribution. 
In one form or another these reduce to an explana- 
tion in terms of differential ability or chance factors 
which 1ncrease the diffusion of income from a hypo- 
thetical state of equality The author rightly criticises 
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these models which ignore the impact of initial con- - 


ditions and which do not lınk the shape of the 
income distribution with the nature of the social 
system Differential ability and chance operate equal- 
ly m a tribal society and in a developed market 


economy Yet the shape of the income distribuuon 
differs greatly 


Ms. Ranadive also debunks the Pareto ‘law’ of 
personal income distribution, and questions the al- 
leged constancy of this distribution over time and 


across societies The matter 1s of some consequence ' 


since the assumption of constancy ımplies that any 
attempt to change the distribution 1s futile and de- 
privation can only be removed by growth and not 
by redistribution 


The very unsatısfactory state of the theory of the 
personal mcome distribution leads Ms. Ranadive to 
the suggestion that the only hope is to explain the 
functional distribution and build a bridge from it to 
the size distribution. The bulk of the book deals 
with various attempts to explain the functional dis- 
tribution 


The crucial element in any theory of income 
distribution is the Imk between production and dis- 
tribution Classical theory proceeds from costs to 
prices whereas marginalist theory proceeds from 
subjective value to computed costs. As the author 
puts ıt, distribution 1s ‘prior to’ exchange in classi- 
cal theory In marginalist theory, income distribu- 
tion is derived via factor prices from exchange 
relationships. Classical theory has to take account 
of ‘conditions of production’, the social relation- 
ships which determine who owns what and controls 
whom. Marginalist theory with its highly generalis- 
ed and abstract model of exchange relationships, 
equilibrium conditions and frictionless functioning 
abstracts completely from the social reality under- 
lying distribution 


Ms. Ranadive is also sceptical about the neo- 
Keynesian theories of Kaldor, etc., which rely on 
differences between the saving propensities of wage 
and profit earners to ‘fix’ the income distribution so 
as to maintain equality between savings and invest- 
ment The only approach which seems to have her 
sympathies though not her approval is Kaleckr's: 
‘Though recognition of the role of market imper- 
fections, oligopoly agreements and relative bargain- 
Ing strength of trade unions and employers in 
determming wages, and profit margins, Kalecki 


makes distribution a function of class conflict.’ 


(p 265). 
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TRIBE, CASTE AND RELIGION IN INDIA - 
Edited by Romesh Thapar. 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC THINKING 


Edited by Romesh Thapar l 
From the pages of Seminar, an attempt has been made to gather articles by some of India’s economists whose thinking 
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This compilation of articles tells the story of India's experiment with democratic development, its successes and failures It is 
an integral part of the development effort now being undertaken to revive the village, to create employment opportunities for 
milltons, to make the subcontinent self-reliant, and to popularise a texture of development which avoids the familiar pitfalls 
of inequality, inflation, alienation and, above all, authori'artanısm 
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: the immigrant community 
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The book ends with a vigorous criticism of the 
way 1n which the problem of mcome distribution has 
been viewed by economists As Rauadive sees it, the 
problem lies 1n the fact that the basic puzzle that 
has dommated economics is production and not dis- 
tribution Sheattributes this to the liberalist and 
ındıvıdualıst bias of economic theory which sees 
the consumer as sovereign and markets as efficient 
and suggests that inequity can only arise from initial 
conditions and not from the manner m which the 
system functions With such an approach the prob- 
lems that get studied ınvolve, say, the way 1n which 
the production process should be conceptualised, the 
properties of exchange equilibrium, the optimising 
properties of free markets under a variety of condı- 
tions, etc. 


Ms Ranadive makes a plea for placing the dıstrı- 
bution problem at the centre of economic theory 
But she also recognises that this would require a 
radical change ın the boundaries of economic analy- 
sis ‘without a sociological perspective and dialectics 
of social change, based on explicit recognition of 
conflict of interest and/or power as a ubiquitious 
social process, economics cannot fill the lacuna ın 
respect of the “theory” of distribution’ (p 348) 


Ms Ranadive’s dissatisfaction with present-day 
theory is understandable But the way ın which the 
boundaries of economic analysis can be extended 1s 
not made very clear The distribution of income 1s 
affected by a variety of non economic factors like 
systems of inheritance, the nature of property rights, 
the structure of industry, the state of labovr rela- 
tions, the constitutional framework and dominant 
value systems. Does she envisage the possibility of 
‘laws’ that determine the time-profile of development 
of these factors or link them with each other and 
with economic variables? It 1s unlikely that such a 
thing can be done and Ms Ranadive’s approach 1s 
more likely to lead to explanations rather than theo- 
ries (a distinction she has currently drawn when 
talking about attempts to account for the size dis- 
tribution of personal incomes) 


The book 1s basically an exercise m the history of 
economic thought. It surveys over two centuries of 
work ın this field but the focus 1s strongly on the 
work done just before and after the Second War It 
is not a book for the layman, even a well-informed 
one The book is addressed to academic econo- 
mists, who will find in it a useful survey of the in- 
come distribution theory. 

Nitin Desai 


THE LOK PLAN; National Planning By Life 


—————— m mmm —— ———————— — 
Style by Dilip S Dahanukar Orient Longman, 


1978. 


THE title of the book along with the author's 
credentials draw the reader irresistably to what 
puma facie appears to be an intrigumg exposition 
and a novel approach to planning The author 1s 
an experienced entrepreneur with basic traming in 


chemical engineering and management, and is on 
the Boards of various commercial and non- 
commercial organizations The book is an attempt 
to apply management principles to planning on a 
national scale to 1mprove not only the material well 
being of the people but the very quality of life itself, 
including higher spiritual needs The author's con- 
cern with the latter arises out of his meditation 
sessions on national planning at Ganeshpurı ın the 
Ashram of Swamı Muktananda. 


Dahanukar begins by defining what a nation 
means to the planner and what are the human 
needs to be planned for Thus, he says the planner 
must satisfy physiological, safety, social, ego, and 
self-fulfilment needs to the extent he can within the 
resources of the country, taking care to arouse and 
fulfil the higher order needs. Left to market forces, 
only the lower order physiological needs would be 
aroused and fulfilled Creating a demand for a 
product in the market and creating demand for a 
certain style of life at the national level are con- 
sidered analogous He uses hierograms and other 
charts to illustrate how varyıng individuals and 
different nations view the importance of varying 
needs, Bhutto’s hierogram, say, being radically 
different from Morarjıbhaı Desai's 


These different orders of needs for an individual 
are determined by the life style adopted by him, 
which is not necessarily a life style which ought to 
be adopted by him This being so, the planner, defi- 
ned as the Prime Minister or a member of the Plan- 
ning Commission, 1s to be the person who is to seek 
to imfluence the lıfe styles of all individuals ın the 
nation towards a better life In order to do this, the 
planner must have adequate information on the cur- 
rent lıfe styles of various sectors of the population 
and then classify the lıfe styles in the country from 
different dimensions such as age, income, region, 
etc Within the income level of the individuals, the 
planner must determine, ‘what additional products 
could be made available to them which are within 
their reach and which are economical to produce 
and which improve the quality of life ’ 


The author then expands on the various needs 
which determine the quality of life, which needs are 
to be aroused by the planner, and the various cons- 
tituents of any life style essential to a good life, like 
clean air, water, food, jobs, police, medical facı- 
lities, street lighting, hobbies, etc He then attempts 
to quantify the various requirements in a person’s 
life so as to be able to measure the life style of peo- 
ple in various categories Thus, he shows how one 
can measure the life style of people ın the income 
group of Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 6000 aged between 25 and 
30, ın Maharashtra State, in a town with a popula- 
tion of 20,000 to 50,000 The Lok Plan then con- 
sists of ‘hundreds of sheets’ setting forth the pre- 
sent life styles and the targetted improvements each 
for a particular section of population, thus enabling 
the people of India to identify themselves in terms 
of the Plan and to know what precisely is planned 
for them 
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One cannot help but marvel at his optimism in 
the.planners' ability to classify the diverse lıfe styles 
of 650 million upwards people into just. hundreds 
of sheets The staggering amount of information re- 
quired, the complexity of planning to suit all life 
styles and the monitoring of life styles not. to men- 
tion the complete subjectivity and the dangers in- 
volved ın letting the planner oi&planners decide on 
the needs to be aroused and fulfilled and the life 
styles to be promoted, do not seem to have bothered 
the author. Is it practical or desirable, one wonders, 
to impose, for example, Morarjibhars idea of an 
ideal lıfe style ona whole nation? Further, while 
targets are to be set for 1mprovements in various 
life styles, the author does not think it necessary to 
consider 1n such a plan anything so mundane as sav- 
ings and 1nvestments required, etc 


Having discussed the objectives of planning and 
what a Lok Plan should contaın, the author goes on 
to deal with how to strengthen resources, increase 
production, improve on cost and quality, and shar- 
pen the process of government In the third and final 
part of the book, he discusses the conditions neces- 
sary for making a success of the Lok Plan, namely, 
national integration, motivation of people, reorganis- 
ation of the Planning Commission, and the need to 
set up an Indian Institute of Government 


While the author is to be commended for an 
entirely new approach and perspectives on planning, 
many of his ideas sound impracticable and others 
incredibly naive. Thanks to the ‘arousal’ (a word 
used all too often by the author in the book) of ex- 
pectations, the disappointment 1s all the greater 
when the book fails to live up to its promise 
Though some of his ideas deserve a closer look, as 
ın his advocacy of grain banks in rural areas, bank- 
ing in gold, evaluation of the job potential of any 
scheme ın terms of the scarce energy consumed and 
the adoption of a cost-conscious attitude by govern- 
ment and planners, most of the time Dahanukar 1s 
busy re-inventing the wheel 


Perhaps the major flaw of the book 1s the author's 
indecision as to the audience he 1s addressing If his 
target ıs the planner and informed policy maker, as 
professed ın the introduction, then the exposition is 
unbelievably naive and an insult to their intelligence 
Benevolently paternalistic though he may feel from 
his meditative heights, surely 1t 1s not necessary to 
teh the planners that ‘Sericulture 1s a science of 
growmg silkworms and generating the silk cocoons 
from which silk 1s made’ (p 78) 


. Again, when he exhorts the planner to encourage 
the development of hobbies, he explains, just in case 
the planner does not know, that ‘gardening is also a 
hobby which involves growing and tending to 
plants’! The planner's duties, according to him, 
should also include the development of hobbies and 
the encouraging of artists, as ‘the cost-benefit ratio 
for their development is very favorable to the 
investment’? Smce Lata Mangeshkar, like other 


artists, is mentioned by him as a national resource, 
will the Planning Commission give some thought 
please to the singing of Lata Mangeshkar? 


If planners are ignorant as to the kinds of actıvı- 
ties they should engage in, the people are apparen- 
tly even more ignorant as to the kinds of needs 
which will ensure a better quality of life for them- 
selves and hence need to be educated in this regard 
Thus, he advocates that people should be educated 
as to the benefits of a change from a one or two- 
room house to a three-room house by suitable pam- 
phlets giving the desirability of such a change One 
ıs left with the uncharitable conclusion that but for 
such lengthy spelling out of the obvious, the author 
could not have spun out a book Bluntly put, the 
author could well have put the essence of his thought 
in a longish article. 


If the book was meant for the layman, there ap- 
pears to be no need for the elaborate diagrams, 
tables, and policy prescriptions In his suggestion of 
measures for better utilization of resources, he 
covers the familiar ground In his chapter on Pro- 
duction, he again trots out the usual prescriptions 
regarding physica], monetary, and marketing ın- 
frastructure required, land reforms, biogas use, 
village reconstruction, village ındustry, etc The 
most interesting part of this analysis perhaps 
is his critique of the feasibility of the Garland 
Canal scheme, costing Rs 14,000 crores, expected 
to irrigate 500 m acres of land, and provide em- 
ployment to 300 m people Dahanukar objects to 
the scheme not on technical grounds or paucity of 
finance, but on the ground that it would produce 
over 1,000 m tons of foodgrains per year, and India 
can neither consume so much grain, nor store it, 
nor export it, because there is no demand for so 
much grain in the world Moreover, he says, it 
would engage a higher proportion of the working 
force ın agricultural production than 1s desirable at a 
higher level of development! 


In discussing the role of government, he would 
have government create charitable trusts for the 
needy and the poor! His Indian Institute of Govern- 
ment would encompass all the three wings of the 
government, namely the legislative, executive, and 
the judiciary, and would be an amalgamation of the 
concepts of the Indian Institute of Management, and 
the National Academy of Administration, wherein 
cıvıl servants, politicians, and Judges would be train- 
ed 1n better government 


In sum, despite Dahanukar's patent sincerity of 
purpose of raising people’s consciousness regarding 
planning for a better quality of life, the book 1s little 
more than a collection of observations on a wide 
range topics from national integration, recycling of 
urban waste, style of leadership, to tourism poten- 
tial et al, instead of a cohesive argument built 
around a central theme Putting old wine into fancy 
shaped bottles does not always add up to an intellec- 
tual contribution of calibre 

] Pushpa Sundar 


ECONOMICS OF SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 
by SP Mathur Sandeep Prakashan, Delhi, 1979. 


RURAL INDIA IN TRANSITION by AR Desai. 
Popular Prakashan, Bombay (2nd Edition), 1979. 














THE first book is a welcome addition to the volumes 
that have been written on regional studies. Research 
findings are comprehensively and concisely reviewed. 
The argument 1s extensive, imaginative and. tautly 
expressed and only the main outline is presented 
here. The argument continues on two levels, practi- 
cal as well as an highly analytical one 


Dr. Mathur 1s of the firm conviction that under 
the existing infra-structure, industrialization through 
small scale industries (SSI) ıs a must and this deci- 
sion 1s mainly based on idealistic, humanitarian and 
politico-economic grounds Answering Dhar and 
Lydall’s criticism that the surplus generated by SSIs 
are small, he says that although the surplus per 
person employed is smaller in the case of SSIs the 
total surplus in the economy may be larger, thus 
serving the function of Jaying a broader base. He 1s 
convinced that if, in the present economic infra- 
structure, we establish too many large scale units we 
are bound to be confronted with serious regional 
imbalances in times to come which will only help to 
hinder overall economic development.'§ 


The research 1s confined to the AgrajDistrict and 
this region has been taken as the universe for the 
study. The book has a professional Outlook and 
gives details about topography, soil, vegetation, 
population, etc In the course of research some very 
interesting facts are revealed. Only 276 per cent of 
the total population 1s engaged ın some work and 
only about 50 per cent of the male population 1s a 
working population. Literacy rate stıll remains at a 
very low 28 per cent and education, although well 
diversified, is scanty. The figures clearly show that 
the region can be considered to be reasonably back- 
ward and unless the above figures show marked 
improvement, the full potential of this region can 
never be realized. 


Creating employment opportunities 1s one of the 
major aims of development policy and in this respect 
SSIs with their labour absorptive potential, serve as 
useful unitsin the economy Although the author 
insists on developing SSIs, he clearly states that this 
has to be based on modern scientific lines To create 
a large employment potential, ıt has been suggested 
that labour mtensive, capital-saving techniques 
should be adopted and that these methods should 
produce superior quality goods so as to be able to 
compete with sophisticated modern production 
methods. 


While the approach is both refreshing and persua- 
sive ın many respects, doubts must remam with 
regard to several aspects of the author’s argument. 
The extent to which more appropriate small scale 
and Jabour- intensive techniques either currently exist 
or can be brought into being while remaining tech- 


nically efficient, compared to larger scale, more 


capital intensive techniques, across a broad range of 
industries and sectors 1s still an unsettled question 

An appropriate technology strategy for the economy, 
or even a given sector as a whole, might combine 
capital intensive large scale-technique for certain 
purposes with more labour-intensive small scale 
techniques for other activities rather than a genera- 
lized attempt to make all production processes more 
labour-intensive and smaller in scale or more capital- 
intensive Technologies ın use generate strong vested 
interests in both advanced and UDCs like India, 
but little indication is given of how such entrenched 
opposition 1s likely to be overcome Technology, 
contrary to common opinion, 1s a much more com- 
plex package, incorporating elements of both pro- 
duction and consumption and within which 
individual techniques should not be considered in 
isolation. 


To alleviate the problems of supply of raw materi- 
als and power it is suggested by Dr. Mathur that 
the efficiency of the regular supply system in serving 
small industrialists may be increased 


(1) by a wider dissemination of information on 
demand and supply conditions; 


(1) by training both industrialists and distribu- 
tors ın the technique of inventory planning and 
control; 


and (ili) by encouraging the entry of enough in- 
dependent private distributors by avoiding monopo- 
listic control of supply channels (without at the 
same time encouraging fragmentation of the distri- 
bution functions). 


It should be noted here that the author’s prescrip- 
tions are definitely feasible but the only drawback 
being that they will have to combat strong vested 
interests 


The position of the entrepreneur 1s almost unique 
in SSIs as he has to manage virtually everything. 
The book pays considerable attention to the salient 
features of entrepreneurship like motivation, selec- 
tion, training, etc The problem of obtaiming ade- 
quate finance and on easy and satisfactory terms is 
one of the major stumbling blocks in the path of 
development of SSIs Here the author highlights the 
serious shortcomings of the banking system, which in 
1976 provided only 6 5 per cent of the total require- 
ments of SSI. This is compared to 62 per cent of 
finance for SSIs in Japan, coming from local banks. 


The study about the Agra region provides some ın- 
teresting details Observations show that no uniform 
system of wages exist inthe Agra—SSI region Lack 
of managerial ability, technical skill, modern cost 
accounting system and proper information relating 
to production and marketing are almost glaring. On 
the other side of the coin it is found that this region 
has set a unique example by recycling waste and even 
exporting the resultant products The leather shoe 
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industry by ıts ‘partial adoption of modern techno- 
logy has increased its production manifold and 
increased employment opportunities The author has 
specified certain fields where the SSIs of this region 
could expand in However, one shortcoming 
remains The author broadly mentions that elec- 
tronics could prosper in this region He would have 
done greater justice had he specified the items he 
thought were feasible for manufacture here. Electro- 
nics 1s a vast field and no generalizations ın this 
respect are welcome ın today's world 


The book is definitely up to the needs of the times 
and mcorporates a modern set of ıdeas and outlook 
Since the book 1s based on a first hand survey, it 
does not, like so many others, give quack prescrip- 
tions for solving problems The magnitude of the 
real situation has been carefully summed up. Poli- 
tical feasibility of most of his suggestions, like 1ntro- 
duction of vocational courses, creation of a buffer 
stock of raw materials and their proper utilization 
etc , are not remote The strength of the publication 


is ıts multi-disciplinary approach to the problems 


involved ın the growth and development of SSIs Its 
value as a source book 1s immense and on this basis 
it not only 1s recommended for the student of small 
scale industries but also for those at the graduation 
level. But priced at Rs 80 1t. certainly ıt not within 
easy reach 


In Rural India in Transition, A R Desai warns that 
rural India 1s not inert and ıfıts misery continues, ıt 
shall definitely rise to throw away the shackles of ex- 
ploitative policies. It is argued that whether economic 
development policies 1n India will achieve success or 
not, depends on whether the government evolves a 
Society on a capitalistic basis of production for the 
profit of a few or on a socialistic basis of production 
for the satisfaction of the needs of the people He 
stresses the lack of sociological implications ın gov- 
ernment policies and economic measures. A signific- 
ant amount of assessment is offered at the farm level 
where different interactions have to be taken into 
account To look into the grievances of rural India 
and to better its lot, the study and application of 
rural sociology is absolutely essential In rural India, 
caste Jargely determines the opportunities. accessible 
to the farmer for material and cultural self-achieve- 
ment The doggedness with which the caste system 
has held its own 1s also discussed The role of the 
rural family, the rural religion etc , in rural develop- 
ment are given their due place. 


The first four chapters of the book make interes- 
ting reading This section provides an extraordinarily 
clear analysis of cultural, socio-economic and poli- 
tical problems of the rural sector. It reveals the 
complexities of drawing conclusions ın an area where 
many unknowns still abound The abysmal up- 
heavals of industrialisation and the power struggles 
between majority and minority groups and class 
conflicts are carefully analysed The problems of re- 
habilitation of tribals and their absorption into the 
mainstream of national economic life are immense 
The problems of classification of tribals, the granting 


of privilege etc, are comprehensively surveyed 
However, there ıs a considerable amount of under- 
emphasis on the constraints set by the natural envi- 
ronment on rural life and development 


The author insists throughout the book that rural 
development 1s bemg followed along capitalistic 
lines and not along socialistic Imes and it 1s this that 
has been the root cause of all the evils of rural India 
Hec laims that the mhuman conditions ın which 
the Indian farmer lives today 1s solely due, at first 
to British imperialistic and now government capıta- 
list exploitative policies It should be noted here 
that political demands have to be analysed along 
with socio-economic demands if the analysis ıs to 
make any sense at all In spite of being virtually ob- 
sessed with socialism the author fails to make any 
definite policy recommendations along socialistic 
lines. Dr. Desat will probably realize that there 1s 
no one brand of socialism bemg practised all over 
the world From Yugoslavia’s liberal socialism to 
Kampuchea’s most radical socialism one has to 
travel a full hundred and eighty degrees He, in 
future, might do greater justice by recommending 
some of hrs variety of socialistic policies under the 
religious, cultural and economic set up of the 
country 


The author notes that the socio-economic up- 
heavals of the British rule destroyed the old fabric 
but failed to create a new social framework or a 
new institutional matrix India's economic develop- 
ment was carried on under the dictatorship of British 
imperialism which transformed India from a feudal 
to a capitalist society, which resulted ın class stratı- 
fication of the Indian society and rural India 1n par- 
ticular The agrarian proletariat was created Dr 
Desai, I guess a bit too emotionally, describes the 
sorry plight of rural India and the evil of rural in- 
debtedness Although nobody denies this, ıt should 
be realised that 32 years of Independence have pass- 
ed and the condition of our farmers has only ım- 
proved marginally When oui own people are deter- 
mined to let rural India stay where it is, how could 
one blame the British or for that sake anyone else 
for not uplifting rural India It can be recalled that 
rıght from around 1600-1650 onwards rural India 
has been suffering a miserable fate and at that time 
there certainly was no British rule. A lot of literature 
nowadays, including some parts of this book, have 
started to be filled with a set of stagnating 1deas, 
which have to be totally changed before we can look 
forward to a new and wider horizon 


The author sounds a bit vitriolic when he conclu- 
des that with a ‘Mahatma’ (Gandhi) at the head of 
the All India Village Industries Association the pro- 
gramme was destined to be doomed The latter part 
of the book contains a survey of Community Deve- 
lopment Programmes Although it 1s mainly a theo- 
retical excursion, it enlists the aims, importance and 
main activities of such programmes With regard to 
CDP’s the author concludes that they have failed ın 
their basic task and have benefitted the richer far- 
mers only The study of CDP contains a lot of 


material but is largely devoid of a proper analytical 
framework and contains much of what others have 
to say 


Most of the policy recommendations are a bit un- 
realistic and sweeping ın nature Also, the political 
feasibility of certain recommendations appears to be 
remote — unless of course a major revolution 
sweeps the country Apart from this, Dr Desai, 
most of the time, is confused as regarding the diffe- 
rence between capitalism and imperialism His in- 
cessant linkmg of the two terms and trying to reach 
conclusions, has made the reviewer wonder as to 
what he is trymg to say The book although read- 
able, can be considered at best to be good in parts 


Vivek Ghosal 


INDIA'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 1947-77 


The Gradual Revolution by Francine R Frankel 


Oxford University Press, 1978 


‘A CREATIVE . approach toward solving prob- 
lems of production and distribution, an approach 
that sought to combine goals of growth and reduc- 
tion of disparities, while avoiding the violence and 
regimentation of revolutionary change’. This, says 
Francine R. Frankel, was Jawaharlal Nehru’s ex- 
periment until his death In 1975, ‘It was left to the 
Prime Mnunister Indira Gandhi, the daughter of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, to argue that economic reforms 
essential for growth and social justice were impossi- 
ble to carry out within the limitations of the existing 
democratic process’. And in 1978, ‘The optimism of 
that early period has dimmed’. So has the argument 
that ‘India will manage to avoid the violent conflict 
and enforced solutions that have accompanied rapid 
transformation of agrarian societies elsewhere’. 


Thus, according to Frankel, what increasingly 
appeared as a paradox during the last phase of the 
Nehru era — paradox of accommodative politics and 
radical social change — has ultimately solved itself 
unfavourably for the third path experiment Indian 
economy and politics has reached an impasse. 


Frankel’s is a rather elaborate narrative of the 
journey from the beginning of the ‘third path’ ex- 
periment to the present impasse, via the discovery 
that the third path ıs an inevitable paradox To 
Frankel of course, this discovery was not mevitable. 
It turned out to be so because, 1n essence, the nec- 
essary conditions for the third path were not given. 
Because Nehru's strategy of ‘imstitutionalising’ eco- 
nomic change at the social level, by changing the 
power equations in the countryside, through a com- 
plementary relationship between the community 
development programme and the panchayat organı- 
sation structure, was defeated by his adversaries 
within the Congress Party and also in his own cabi- 
net. Because the public sector was not allowed to 
reach the targetted commanding heights | Agricultu- 
ral development was made, after Nehru's death, a 
function of input maximisation leading to a small 
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number of high-productivity enclaves surrounded by 
vast areas of low-yield backward agriculture Land 
reform was largely reduced to a matter of legislation 
only, and that too with a law that was kept vulner- 
able enough to defeat the avowed objectives And, 
of course, the World Bank, International Monetary 
Fund, or the Ford Foundation, had their preferences 
well-defined. devaluation of the rupee, greater reli- 
ance on exports, lıberalısatıon of imports, Green 
Revolution, population control through family plan- 
ning. (Frankel admits, though only implicitly in the 
necessary narrative, that these agencies are, 1n effect, 
representatives of the US Government) 


Frankel's attempt is to “trace the relationship bet- 
ween economic and political development strategies 
devised by the nationalist leaders on the premise 
that the advent of political democracy offered an 
alternative to revolutionary class struggle ' The nar- 
rative covers a wide range of subjects: Nehru's 
conflict with his cabinet and party colleagues, 
FICCT's preferences as articulated in its resolutions 
and speeches of big businessmen, formation of the 
regional parties; centre-state relations, some activi- 
ties of the communist parties before and after the 
1964 split; constitution amendment and the right to 
property; land holdings pattern, financing of plan 
outlays; relative growth of the private and public 
sectors, genesis of the ‘Green Revolution’; Congress 
split: JP movement; 1975 Emergency, 1977 and 1978 
elections, and so on and so forth 


What is crucial is the choice of the mdicators of 
this relationship, and the view that determines the 
understanding of how the indicators interact under 
varying conditions. Individua! preferences of the 
heavy-weights among the ruling political elite pro- 
vide one set of indicators Such preferences may or 
may not have direct implications for economic policy 
preferences Besides, the student of history, contem- 
porary history in particular, has to distinguish bet- 
ween ideology and rhetoric More so in the Indian 
case, where accelerating growth of rhetoric has been 
one of the compulsıons of the power-game 


Frankel’s framework is a structuralist variant of 
institutionalism Investment, she argues, does not 
*induce' further investment beyond the limit fixed by 
the institutional peculiarities of the Indian society. 
These institutions must change before any accelera- 
ted investment plan can be operative. 


A tradition-bound value-system, combined with a 
rigid caste-hierarchy and cast-affinity, is the strong- 
est constraint on development Nehru, Frankel 
argues, had seen it clearly He had looked for the 
solution ‘in using the vote to build up mass cons- 
ciousness ın holding elections to overcome mass 
inertia and in introducing institutional changes at 
the village level to spur the organisation of the most 
disadvantaged groups in class-based political associa- 
tions. Political democracy could bring to bear the 
strength of numbers in such powerful pressures on 
the ruling classes that they would be compelled to 
move in the direction of economic democracy. 
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Under the leadership of Frankel's structuralist 
Nehru, ‘the commitment to democratic social trans- 
formation was an integral part of India's economic 
strategy'. 


But, then, Nehru had to keep the Congress Party 
united and alive and still keep it on the track That 
explains all ‘compromises’ with the ‘right-wing’ 
elements The goals of planning were defined 1n 
perfect conformity with the ‘institutional change’ 
strategy Failure has been only a 'failure of 1mple- 
mentation’. 


Almost the same 1s the story of land reform A 
‘decentralised’ State-power, with agriculture as a 
state subject was one constraint A committed cen- 
tral leadership and a committed organisation were 
necessary. These did not emerge. The New Agricul- 
tural Strategy produced new forms of differentiation 
among the peasantry. In this process, however, caste 
cut across class lines, and the beneficiaries of the 
Green Revolution could mobilise their caste brethren 
in support, despite, in some cases, their differentia- 
tion in agrarian relations Productivity-wise, the new 
strategy reached its decelerating growth point by the 
early seventies 


Among the sources of plan finance, indirect taxes 
constituted the lion’s share, and with a generally 
stagnating level of income of the large masses of 
people, this source too was to reach its elasticity 
limit to affect aggregate consumption demand. 


Thus came the 1970s Indira Gandhı's holiday- 
mg with ‘radicalism’, and the resultant massive 
mandate she received ın 1971, quickly followed by 
the discovery that polıtıcal stabilily and economic 
crisis cannof go together for long. The Internal 
Emergency closely followed the crushing of the rail 
strike The rest is either universally living memory 
or continuing experience 


About the future, Frankel has an answer ‘radical 
agrarian reform’ But non-political organisational 
change at the village level 1s unworkable New 
forms of peasant organisations alone can provide the 
necessary instrument If this invites ‘polarization of 
the political process’ as ıt does, and therefore, 
‘appears unpersuasive to political elites who must 
ultimately cope with the consequences of a mobili- 
sed peasantry’, the reluctant elite must remember 
that ‘Large numbers of the ıllıterate and the impo- 
verished have become. aware of their political 
rights, and increasingly of their political power’ 


So far so good But who will take the initiative to 
organise the peasantry? Frankel, understandably, 
would not like the communists to do 1t Because, 
the ‘accommodative politics! necessary for Frankel's 
political democracy 1s not the politics. of the com- 
munists And Frankel makes no secret of her serious 
aversion to the activities of the peasant organisa- 
tions in Kerala and West Bengal, led by the commu- 
nists in general and the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) ın particular 


Every political party, Frankel admits, must talk 
radical ın order to play the ballot game But if as 
Frankel argues, the Jan Sangh represents the com- 
munal nationalist forces, the present Janata Party 
cannot doit. The socialists, who are ideologically 
nearest to structuralist institutionalism are possibly 
the weakest political force today Can a new Nehru 
do 1t? 


Frankel cannot answer Because, her framework 
of analysis and the corresponding methodology can- 
not transcend the limits of behaviouralism Her 
radical agrarian reform 1s never clearly defined. The 
most liberal implication 1n her analysis permits this 
reform to implement the ceiling laws, without any 
correlation between the size of ceiling and the 
occupation-work-pattern of the household concern- 
ed The fact that plan finance had to depend heavi- 
ly on indirect taxes, cannot be delinked from the 
general character of resource mobilisation, mvest- 
ment pattern as related to technology-mix and pro- 
duct-mıx, the pricing and subsidy policy, mdustrial 
licensing policy, or credit policy Nor can the ım- 
plications of either of these be fully assessed in 
isolation from the resultant income distribution, 
demand pattern, or the public sector itself. 


The fact that the end of the Nehru era was also 
near the end of the third five-year plan, when econo- 
mic crisis and the fourth general election almost 
came together, is important, so long as one is willing 
to see that Indira Gandhi’s ‘radicalism’ of the early 
seventies was a political manouvre prompted by an 
economic reality As long as rhetoric worked, the 
electoral mandate was safe When the economy 
failed to respond to weak shock absorbers, private 
investment had to increasingly rely on the State 
which, institutionally, must act to ensure re- 
allocation of aggregate income between the text- 
book factors of production 


The ‘induced’ investment principle works under 
servere limitations no doubt But private investment 
in agriculture had to decelerate within a much 
shorter period than industrial investment 


The growth ın the size of the cake 1s too small for 
an increasing addition to the share of both, without 
a corresponding reduction in the share of the masses 
of the working people True that the illiterate and 
the impoverished are politically aware today Also 
true that in the absence of a clear perspective and an 
organisation, democracy 1s under increasing threat. 
But Frankel and the weakness of the Left notwith- 
standing, the increasing awareness among the people 
coupled with recently achieved electoral and other 
functional alliances of the Left, may yet provide an 
answer 


The time-path distance cannot be measured today 
Whether the transformation will be a violent one 
like ‘agrarian societies elsewhere’ 1s, foi the present 
irrelevant 

Kumaresh Chakravarty 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, * The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developin 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. di 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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Not something you would have heard on introduced almost the entire range of alloys 


the tnirteenth hole some years back But In which rc'lec and extruded clum:nitm 
today, golf rens are being made of . procucts are made in india İn its constant 
alum nium The “act is, aluminium is beg * cuve tawards diverar.cafon, ingal has 
used, more and more, for inings we hod piense tre use of aluminium ın aircraft, 
never maered And ın india, inden cumency, powsr fra ismission, irrigation tubing, 
Aluminium has been the catalyst of this Tranceciation,cacKacing, housing and a 
change host of oher acolicanons 

The first to embark on aluminium Indo! pionesung It’s the shape of things 
production in this country, Indal has to come 


Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
Anyining’s posioie 
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mature appreciation ef its relevance, 
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Meanwhile, bri ftn boys and girls throng 
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With Best Compliments - . | .. 


| from 


ASBESTOS CEMENT LIMITED 


| (A Member of the TURNER & NEWALL Group), 
| ENG . ^ te “Ashok Bhawan"^, 
93, Nehru Place, 
NEW DELHI - 110 019. 
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. SALES OFFICES AT. 


Block ‘D’ Shivsagar-Estate, ‚Everest House, ` Everest House, Podanur, P.O. 
Dr. Annie Besant Röad, 948, Napier Town, Garden Reach, COIMBATORE- 
Worli, d JABALPUR-482 001,  Taratolla Road, ' 641 023 
BOMBAY-400018. . . "E CALCUTTA-700 024. 
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ihe natural 
way to all-round 
health 











Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearis contain pure extract of raw 
garlic and do everything that natural garlic does, 


© Conti ol cholesterol, tone-up tho heart 
end lower the effezts of tension. 


€ Relieve gas and improve digestion and 
liver function. 


© Prevent chronic ooughs, colds and ‘flu, 
Q Eliminate blood impurities, clear 


pimples, blackheads and blemishes— 
keep the skin healthy and glowing. 


Garlic Pearis—all tha goodness of 
gerile without the smell. Just 1 or 2 
pearis before meals bonefit you in se 
many ways—naturaliy, 












AD RANBAXY, 
€ Rs. 6.80 for 30's e Rs. 19.60 for 100's. Local taxes extra. © Okhla,NewDelhi 110020 
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What in the worldof power 
can we do for you? 


4 










AYAN ges at, adea eo: are 
SEATS Mc AREE 


| Whatever your need in the world of power, all you but as a total turnkey capability. ın power systems. 
| need is to call BHEL—Bharat Heavy Electricals A capability that s backed by a staff strength of 

Limited One of the top ten power plant equipment over 60,000 peopie including nearly 9,000 trained 
' manufacturers in the world, BHEL offers the widest engineers 

spectrum of products and services for power 
generation, transmission and utilisation —all under BHEL—in the world of industry 
| one roof | Incorporating the tatest technology ın 

the field BHEL also offers a wide range of industrial 
equipment—including compressors, industrial 
turbosets, large electrical motors and controlgear, , 
pumps, traction equipment and heat exchangers It 
undertakes systems engineering, design of control 
schematics. erection and commissioning of such 
equipment Serving major industries like Cement, 
Steel, Mining Paper Fertiliser Petroleum, udi 
, BHEL offers these not just as individual equipment Petrochemicals, Railways and more. ; wt ” 


, In thermal power, BHEL manufactures Boilers and 

| Turbosets up to 500 MW, Transformers, Switchgear 
and Capacitors up to 400 kV In hydel power, it 

| manufactures power equipment for Francis, Kaplan 
and Pelton type turbines as well as reversible pump 
turbines 


^ v 





Bharat Heavy E:cciricals Limited 
(18-20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg New Delhi 110 001-INDIA | 
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With best -compliments- from 
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THE TATA OIL MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
BOMBAY 









“SERVİCE OF 


THE NATION 





EN 
[SIS] ne vasa con ano GENERAL MILLS CO. LTD., DELHI 
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Money back again after 10 years 


MONEY BACK POLICY 


An ideal plan to meet the demands of modern living. ^ Seer ert i 


Here’s an insurance scheme that 
gives you cash returns at periodic 
intervals and also provides full life 
insurance cover to your family 
during the policy term 


The Money Back Policy 1s availa- 
ble for terms of I2 years, 15 years, 
20 years or 25 years The assured 
gets the entire amount ın three or 
four 1nstalments depending on the 
selection of the term These cash 
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Money back agaın after L5 years 


returns at periodic intervals will 
come ın handy to meet the needs of 
children’s education, marriage, 
start-ın-lıfe, down payment for 
owning a house or for any other 
urgent need 


In case of death at any tame during 
the polıcy term,the full sum assured 
is paid along with bonuses for all 
the years for which premiums are 
paid, irrespective of the number of 





pius 
90! 





TS 


instalments that would have already 
been received by the policyholder. 


This is an ideal policy for people 
with foresight who look forward to 
a better tomorrow 


Contact your LIC Agent or our 
nearest office for full details 


LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION OF INDIA 


Prea aş, 
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With the Compliments 


of 


The Central India Spg. Wvg. Mfg. Co. Ltd. 


(“Empress Mills”) 
Nagpur 
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voti, pioneers in the 
development and manufacture of 
micro-hydel generating sets 


(turbines, generators, control panels, governors and safety devices) 
have the longest experience 
in setting up complete 
micro-hydel installations 


~ This is just one of Jyott’s several exclusives, rendered possible by Jyotı's research-ortented 
philosophy Others include India's largest 360,000 i p m vertical propeller pumps for dry 
docks, 33 kV outdoor minimum oil circuit breakers, arno converters for electric locomotives, 
sophisticated pumps for nuclear and thermal power stations, centrifuge motors and steam 
turbine driven generators and process pumps for sugar industry, high tension motors, 
epoxy resin insulated instrument transformers up to 33 kV, solid state power converters 
KK di and Inverters, as well as research projects on solar energy, laser technology and fluidics 
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This then is Jyotı's bigness — measured by its creative, innovative, inventive 
and futuristic dimensions — not size and turnover alone. 


7 l U- WHERE RESEARCH BRINGS RESULTS 


 GJyoti Lid..... 
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good management... 


moulding our varied resources — human, 
- natural, technological —forthe ^ ~~ 
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common good. - | 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of : 
this moulding process... which involves | : 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of , : 
ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 
, evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation ıs const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism . and 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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Plague © Tartar Bleeding gums 


Plaque 1s the invisible Tartar collects at the Weak and spongy gums 
film of bacteria that base of your teeth, irritates may bleed during 
‘forms around your your gums and causes brushing. Although this 
teeth and gums all the swelling Later on, gums may be painless, 

time If neglected, plaque and bone may recede bleeding gums can lead 
leads to tartar, causing teeth to fall out. to serious problems, 


Take care of your gums 

with Forhan’s, the toothpaste << 5 
created by a dentist kag | S 
Dr. Forhan's exclusive formula d Bha | = ZA f 


. . . ien MOSTRE: TRADE MARE e A fe 
Dr. Forhan’s formula with its powerful astringent action Ed BEZİ 
strengthens your gum surface to help you resist gum troubles. 


















9 
Dentists say lorhants | Wy ge 
Gum troubles can lead to the loss of even healthy teeth. “FOR THE tae 
So brush your teeth and massage your gums CUMS NE 
night and morning with Forhan's Toothpaste and Forhan's yours, | ERAN 
Double Action Toothbrush WITH IT nL 
[oe rri d iR aam İŞ EU ever Fat a Pe mem] ŞA gv NI Gem VEDA PIXMA ei ae Situ semra CITED DONC HE a eA - 
i 
f RESE “Care of your Gums à 
| Gum and Teeth" A colourful, informative H 
E ir ubles booklet or dental care Please write 
: © H with 30 P stamps for postage, to | 
| DAP ] po Dental Advisory Bureau, — f 
nea ` ost Bag No 11463, Dept. P 193-224, 
troubles n Bombay 400 020 the toothpast A 
; Mention the language wanted ; created by a dentist 


Regd. T. M. Geoffrey Manners & Co. Ltd, 


224F-203 
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directions tothe 
USA and Europe. 


We've got them. 


We can offer you the 17 fastest flights to 
London every week from Delhi Calcutta 
and Bombay And once you're ın London, 
you can choose from over 1000 flights a 
week to 80 European cities and 13cities ın 
the USA and Canada. 

Only British Airways can offer youthe | 
World on this scale. And look after you 
every step ofthe way. That's why we're the 
world's largest international airline. 


0OBM/4976 


British & 
airways | 20 


We'll take more care of you 
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STC THE STATE TRADING CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 








"$ The British 
puff cigars 

z* The Russians 
wear chappals 


_% TheYugoslavs 


siptea 


ze The Germans 
drink coffee 
** Ihe Americans 
sport kurtas 
3e The Iranians 
have asweet 
tooth for sugar 
* The Iraqis 
relish biryani 
ic The Hungarians 
are tuned 
into pop music 


And the whole world 
wearsa big smile 


All produced in India, for the warld 
Thanks to STC 


Chandralok 36 Janpath New Delhi-110001 
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A Hotel Khajuraho Ashok 


a VACAT Hea. m 
E M D : Ep. 

e" Po T EİD a 
LISSE CER 
eo rer 


Amidst the calm and quiet of rolling hills 
and oveilooking the great temples, is 
Ashok Group's Hotel Khajuraho Ashok 
From this comfortable base discover the 
apsaras at your convenience And there s 
so much to see around, within easy reach 
The Raneh Falls, Gangau Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Ajaygarh Fort, Rewa —home of 
the white tiger 


FACILITIES 


* 48 double rooms (many airconditioned) 
with telephones, attached baths and room 
service * Airconditioned restaurant serving 
Indian and Continental cuisine and a Bar 
too * Coffee Lounge * Indian Airlines 
Office * Money exchange * ITDC car 
rental and tours * Shopping arcade and 
parking space * A new swimming pool 

* Safe deposit * Laundry & dry cleaning 





[E 
T hac as ig a? 


---/ 


For information and 
reservations contact the 


Manager 


Hotel Khajuraho Ashok 
Khajuraho 471606 (MP) 
Tel 24 Cables TOURISM 


or 


Ashok Reservation Service 


Dolhi Tel 350070 


Tel 233343 
232722 


Tel 88520 


Celcutto Tel 440901 
440922 


p Group India’s largest hotel chain 


4 





Tefex 031 2468 
Cables CENTRES 
Tatex 011 4171 
Cables TOURISM 
Tolox 041 7282 
Cables TOURISM 


Telex 021 2307 
Cables TOURISM 


08/€ /201l/1I2 V 


India Tourism Development Corporation 
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For Yarns and Cords of all Descriptions 


Specify 


GOKAK 


Gokak Mills, Division of Gokak Patel Volkart Limited, 


Forbes Building, Charanjit Rai Marg, 
BOMBAY - 400 001. 





Vİ NHPC was formed In 1975 to help overcome 
1 E the energy crisis in India 


Sa Their objectives? 


^ Promote and organise an integrated 
/ end efficient development of Hydroelectric 
^ Power in all its aspects, including Planning, 
Investigations Research, Designing, Feasibility 


















) ` on Reports Operation and 
İİİ Bap | RS / Maintenance 

oe D ei € of Hydroelectric 
| s We're striving Power Stations and 
to solve the problem Projects and the 

Distribution and 


at Loktak, Baira Siul, Salal Sale of Power 


and Devighat. > generated 
= And if you think that 9 


| 
i 
| E: BS RU es E Vus Be : wi Bre a long list. 
| pot ape qu Si S > z EFi tater Öğ, AN NHPC has another the construction 
d d eec M ERI 5 DEE of Transmission Lines 
| It’s a total package of NHPC 
i AR SEN Services A package that, 
SD. mE a 3o nm d when completed at the four 
MÜ e Dİ € n REA E, sites we have today will 
x : 4 2m result in a total of 645 MW 
(installed) of priceless power. 


2s. EU C RIEN, UC ae E nae aS mem With the commissioning of Stage-l 
d (Cem o Dod EE," AE ER of the Barra Siul Project the 
ER iğ BR Corporatıon has made a beginning 

in the power generation. 


Natal v 
Mei T eS, çk Sieg ers 


- ———— 





National Hydroelectric Power Corporation Limited 
m Projects Loktak (Manipur) Baira Ssut (H P ), Salal (J&K) and Devighat (Nepal) 





- ~ 3 Regd. Office . Manjusha,57 Nehru Place, New Delhi-110 019 ga- 
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« Captain Robert Melville Grindlay 
MR A S &c. 


"Made in India* Grindlays was. 


Long before Mr. Kipling 


t 


lamented about East and West, 


one of his compatriots had 
done something about helping 
the twain meet. 


The man of action was Captain 
Robert Melville Grindlay (the 
title, a memento of a brief 
military stint in India) who, in 
1828, floated an agency in 
London: Leslie & Grindlays. - 


The Grindlays banking 
operations in India began in 
1854 (Grindlays, Groom & 
Company) in Calcutta Scant 
11 years later, a Bombay office 
opened for business Soon; the 
bank (rechristened Grindiays 


l in 1908) had offices all over 


India (New Delhi, Sımla, 
Quetta, Karachı, Lahore, 
Peshawar, Madras) as well as 
in Ceylon and Rhodesia. 
Meanwhile, ın 1865, the 
National Bank of India had 
come into being İn 1958, the 
National Provincial Bank, 
which had earlier acquired 
Grindlays, transferred the 
ownership to the National 
Bank of India. 


On ist January 1975, National 
& Grindlays Bank Limited 
became Grindlays Bank Limited, 
&long with itc indian heritage 
of over 120 years. 


Today, Grindlays is a banking 
professional in touch with 
tomorrow, with a worldwide 
network of almost 600 
branches/associates in 37 
countries. And, despite 

Mr. Kipling's fears of yore, 
the twain do meet wherever 
Grindlays stands and serves. 


ASP/RM 380/109 6 


Cirinciays 
Limited 


Incorporated ın the Unrted Kingdom, 
The liability of members ts muted, 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 


outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can t match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too 





Patch Darner 3-position drop  Dial-type stitch Thread tension | 
for easy darnıng feed for easy regulator with adjuster for 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulatirig poor 
adjustment of o feed-dog forward and thread tension. , 
pressure on position. reverse stitch 
cloth control and 

locking 

arrangement. 


1 
"aiU EE LLL LC LITE DDTTTITIII l 


i Str eamlined feature for feature a better machine g | 
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“CONSERVE ENERGY & 
PROMOTE NATIONAL WELFARE 


BHARAT PETROLEUM CORPORATION LIMITED 


(A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING)” 
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Why people trust Godrej 
more than any other 
refrigerator. 
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In the Godrej tradition of fine quality, 
only the Godrej refrigerator has solid steel 
vitreous enamelled inner walls. 
They do not scratch, chip or crack like 
o plastic walls do. And they're more hygienic. 
/Plus other features yet unmatched 
* A full depth vegetable tray ations over a wider range 
* Two extra wide, extra deep * Largest freezer in its size. 


shelves — more storage * The first with automatic 
space, more space between defrosting 
shelves. 


* Efficient after sales service 
* Withstands voltage fluctu- at your doorstep 
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Great things come from £#£ 
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Woman put him 
on the first steps 
that led to his 
great ascent 


Leading anthropologists like 
Mason, Briffault, Keeler, Peake 

and Dorsey agree that woman 
initiated primitive man's shift 
towards civilization Man 

moved away from the beast- 

like existence of forager and 
hunter as women evolved the 

art of cooking, domesticating 
animals, tilling the soil... 1 
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These were totally new N 
innovations that demanded the 
highest quality of creative 
intelligence They prompted 
primitive man, who had 
roamed the earth for a million : 
years, to finally settle It was 

a crucial decision for civilization 
would have been impossible 
for man on the move 


Woman influenced that decision 
by creatively contributing 
towards a better life People 
like to think that we at L&T are 
creative too But, although we 
manufacture highly sophisti- 
cated equipment for every vital 
industry, we wouldn't dare to 
draw a comparison. 
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where technology 
moves with time 
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FABRICS 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swen Fabrics 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 


Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. | 


Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., somsay.t | 


& Yİ) MANGALDAS 
ÇA 25) GROUP MILLS 





ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 
& 
FOUNDRIES 
EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS SANDUR MANGANESE ORE 
OFFER 
EX-STOCK . 
VERY LOW PHOS. PIG IRON l 
AND 
LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 
PRODUCED IN THEIR PLANT AT VYASANKERE 


Please Contact 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 
“LOHADRI BHAVAN” 


| Yeshwant Nagar-583124: 
Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 
Karnataka INDIA 
Cable : SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) Telex: BANGALORE 427 
Bangalore : 32175 : 


Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61,91: 
28262 : 
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Foreign exchange is not so foreign to us 


In fact we at Tatas have been earning foreign exchange for so long, few of us remem- 
ber when we started the whole thing. " 


Among the earliest records are references o There was a time when India's exports 


to substantial Tata steel shipments consisted of spices to the four corners of the 
to Japan, Australia, New Zealand and world Today, Indian products going overseas 
the United States in 1911. But there are include TATA road vehicles, railway track 
even earlier hints of Tata trade with materials, light and heavy engineering products 
overseas customers and chemicals — all the result of Tata 


technology applied to the exports front 


TATA ENTERPRISES 
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Steel spells progress and steel plants are vital to 
india s continued economic progress 


DASTURCO has been closely involved since it9 
inception in 1955 in the planning, design and 
engineering of steel and allied projects in India, for 
the Central and State Governments as weil as 

the private .ector 


P'oneer of self-reliance in steel plant engineering ın 
India, DASTURCO is in the forefront of new 
technologies O direct reduction oO pelletizing 

D electric arc steelmaking O continuous casting 

O OBM steelmaking C vacuum degassing 

D eiectro-slag remelting O alloy and special steel 
C) superalloys etc. 


4 















DASTURCO is consultant to the Government of 
India for O India's first coast-based steel plant at 
Visakhapatnam LJ] Special Steels Plant Salem 

L1 Alloy Steels Plant Durgapur (expansion) 

O CRGO/CRNO plent of Rourkela Steel Plant 

D Superalloys Plant Hyderabad O Bokaro 

Steel Plant (expansion) etc It is also consultant fur 


India s first sponge iron plant, Kothagudem and 
for TISCO modernisation 


As in India DASTURCO is actively participating 

in steel development in the Arab countries 
South-east Asta and Latin America It is 2 
the principal consultant to the Misurata Iron and 
Steel Complex—the first large integrated steel 

Blant in Libya In Venezuela it is providing 
ingineering services for the expansion of the SIDOR 
iteel plant at Matanzas in specified plant areas 

In Peru it is consultant to SIDERPERU at Chimbote 
for its expansion In South-east Asia DASTURCO 
is assisting ASEAN member countries in. planning 
their stee! development strategies and programmes 
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- Concept to Completion 
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Moments of happiness — 







Make your happy ^ 
moments happier with f 
Regent Kıng. An exclusive 
blend of choice Virginia 
tobaccos especially selected 
for rich flavour, smoothness 
and subtle taste, Brought 
to you in an exclusive pack. 





| A happy blend of 
| taste © freshness 
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Going back to 1867. The year when BARC. The lignite mines at Neyveli, 
Werner von Siemens personally the Kuddremukh Iron Ore Project. 
supervised the laying of the first The hydro-electric grıd in the Damodar 
transcontinental telegraph line to India. Valley, the Yamuna Hydel Project, the 
Since then, Siemens has extended its Nuclear Fuel Complex in Hyderabad. 
commitment into every field of Today, Siemens India has 5 works, 
development: agriculture, industry, 6043 employees and 25 dıstribution 
communications, transport, medicine. points all over the country. Helping to 
Providing technology for India's key develop a strong economic base 
projects. Projects like Rourkela, Bokaro, for India. 


Siemens india. Helping to engineer the future. 
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THE ANSWER TO ALL 
YOUR CLEANING PROBLEMS 


TEEPOL- 


A Multi-Purpose Liquid Detergent 


po 


TEEPOL — a world-class detergent formulation 
of ‘Sheil | 


* TEEPOL — drives dirt out faster 


xXx 


TEEPOL — cuts grease instantly 


du 


TEEPOL — is' concentrated—saves you money ` 


A little Teepol does a lot of cleaning 


Marketed by: 


NATIONAL. ORGANIC CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD- 


Mafatlal Centre, 
Nariman Point, 
Bombay 400021 7 % 
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ournal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every 
ade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single 
dblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions 
«inions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from 
vodaya to communist to independent. And the non-political 
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BUILDING THE STATE 
Rajnı Kothari, Professor of 
Political Science, Delhi University 


DIMENSIONS OF TRAGEDY 
HK Paranjape, Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Pune 
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EVILS TO THE FORE 
Radha Kumar, actıve ın women’s organisations 


FARMER AGITATIONS 
Pradip Bose, journalist and commentator 


LESSONS OF AGRICULTURE | 
Prem Shankar Jha, Editor *Financial Express' 


TECHNOLOGY ’86 
Jairam Ramesh, doing research in vartous 
aspects of technology 1n India 


BACK TO THE OLD GROOVES 
Syed Shahabuddin, Member of Parliament, 
formerly of the Foreign Service 


ASSAM CRISIS 
Indian Institute of Public Opinion, Delhi 
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THERE 1s something deeply unner- 
ving about the year 1980 It seems 
as 1f all attempts to save the system 
from drifting towards collapse came 
full circle 1n this year 


KOTHARI 


For those at the top, the year 
started with a bang, with a massive 
victory at the polls, and seems to 
be ending ına whimper with every- 
one at pains to explain away, cover 
up or prevent open discussion of 
one shocking episode after another 
taking place ın various parts of the 
country For those at the bottom 
the year started with high hopes at 
the return to power of the known 
and mesmeric leader and seems to 
be ending 1n a mood of despair and 
withdrawal — with little hope of 
turning to someone else for a 
change 


But, for those ın the middle — ın 
intellectual circles, among admınıs- 
trators and managers of what re- 
mained of the system, in the middl- 
ing strata of politics — 1t was a year 
less of discontent and more of dis- 
may and growing disorientation 
Neither fault-finding nor seeking 
new alibis seemed satisfactory any 
more Analysts and commentators 
had a field day advancing alternative 
theories for describing “The Crisis" 
(an overused appellation) 


For some ıt was basically a crisis 
of economic performance, for others 
a crisis of leadership, for still others 
a crisis of values and a cıvılızatıonal 
crisis But to many others such a 
search for single causes appeared 
too sweeping, unsubstantiated and 
lacking ın conviction, so much a 
play of words and of empty jargon. 


The more general feeling was that 
something had seriously gone wrong 
at the very core of the nation which 
had almost brought ıt to a grinding 
halt The year brought us face to 
face with our collective 1nadequa- 
cies, gave rise to forebodings of an 
impending breakdown and led to a 
growing feeling that something diffe- 
rent was called for than either car- 
rying on business as usual or merely 
changing ruling groups at the top 


There were no leads available any 
more from any place outside (the 
ıll-advısed move to impose a Presi- 
dential system mısfired), nothing 
much to be hoped for from re- 
enacting old and clumsy experiments 
like the Emergency, no new face- 
saving formulae from tired bureau- 
crats, no ‘economic wizard’ ın sight, 
not much comfort from astrologers 
either The year revealed that no 
partial solutions would work and 
that there was not much scope left 
for forging new alignments of par- 
ties and potentates 


It was a year of bewilderment 
for those who had so long pinned 
hope ın this or that group or ındıvı- 
dual for showing a way out There 
was need to put an end to all illu- 
sions and to realize that there were 
no easy solutions to a situation that 
was the result of the breakdown of 
a system By bringing this home in 
stark and staggering ways, the year 
proved to be a moment of truth for 
the nation as a whole 


Crime and violence knew no 
bounds and raised their head 1n the 
most ghastly of ways The lower 
classes and the vulnerable strata of 
society — women, poorer strata of 
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Haryans and Muslims, outspoken 
journalists, the Naxalites — suffered 
severely including physical dismem- 
berment and death Individual 
safety and security declined preci- 
pitously, goonda ia; was on the 1n- 
crease and was often promoted by 
the strong men of politics, commu- 
nity orgies took place in the pre- 
sence of local police who often took 
the lead, native forms of cruelty 
were indulged in by villagers frus- 
trated at the collapse of the regular 
machinery of law and order, and 
there was a growing fceling 1n some 
areas that one had to fend for one- 
self and ın the process use any 
means that came one's way 


Meanwhile, there was revolt 
brewing in the ranks of the police 
and intelligence agencies like RAW, 
there was frequent recourse to call- 
ıng ın the army ın situations that 
should have been handied by the 
regular enforcers of public security, 
a sense of disquiet and openly ex- 
pressed unrest was spreading among 
the ranks of politicians (most of all 
ın the ruling party), the Prime Mınıs- 
ter continued to be the ‘all in all’ 
but her authority was declining when 
it came to disciplining her party 
ranks or even the Chief Ministers, 
parliamentary politics increasingly 
failed to reflect public opinion or 
decisively respond to conditions of 
growing agony and alienation and, 
of course, political parties had long 
ceased to mediate in conflict situ- 
ations and contain them locally and 
prevent their spread For the first 
time, communal riots and other 
forms of violence spread from one 
area to another and went on for 
months 


A ey the top and middle eche- 
lons of the bureaucracy and intelli- 
gence services had been alienated, a 
massive revolt had taken place in 
Assam and there were signs of deep 
fissures from other border States, the 
federal structure was under Severe 
strain with party politics getting 
the better of the governmental pro- 
cess, the economy was in disarray, 
restlessness and disorder were once 
again raising their head 1n the cam- 
puses and the youth of the country 
was feeling sore and alienated 


Instead of responding to these 
and many other manifestations of 


the breakdown of the system there 
was glib talk from the ruling circles 
of changing over to the Presidential 
form of government and growing 
dangers from abroad against which 
the nation must get prepared From 
the opposition there was equally glib 
talk of the imminent fall of Mrs 
Gandhi’s government and a mıd- 
term election round the corner 
The political elite seemed to have 
lost all sense of proportion 


A say there had taken place a 
large-scale violation of basic norms 
for furthering personal and family 
interests Evidence of this (invol- 
ving not just the premier ruling 
family but a number of other highly 
placed leaders) had gathered over 
the years and sharply brought down 
the credibility of politicians It 
appeared as if the State had be- 
come a source of munıficence and 
plunder, indeed, sacrilege all 
around The decade of the seventies 
saw this being systematized through 
a close linkage between financial, 
bureaucratic and political elites 


There was also, with growing in- 
security in office, a tendency of 
making a fast buck while the going 
was good This as well as the way 
party and electoral funds had been 
collected, led in turn to a consoli- 
dation of entrenched interests, a 
growing exploitation for private 
ends of the hegemonical view of the 
State which was inherent in the 
‘socialist’ doctrine) according to 
which the State was to be the main 
source of patronage and power, and 
a general tendency for the State to 
become an instrument of a narrow 
class (which was of course the oppo- 
site of all socialist pretensions) 


To no small extent the perpetua- 
tion of poverty and deprivation, of 
shortages and inflation, and of a 
thriving parallel economy, could be 
traced to this transformation ın the 
nature of the Indian State If the 
present relationship between econo- 
mic and politico-bureaucratic ten- 
dencies 1s allowed to continue, it 
will not be long before a virtual 
siege Of the State by a small coterie 
would take place as has indeed al- 
ready happened ın a number of 
other Third World societies The 
only difference here was that, thanks 
to the massive politicization of the 


lower classes and the deprived 
strata of society, there was already 
under way a raging conflict between 
those who would profit from such 
a structure of economic and politi- 
cal patronage and those who would 
not, which was leading to rising un- 
rest, Violence, insecurity and uncer- 
tainty, to the unsettling of ınstıcu- 
tional relations, a choking off of 
communication channels and grow- 
ıng isolation of various strata and 
regions, all of this producing condi- 
tions of gradual erosion and ulti- 
mate collapse of the State — not 
just the system but the State itself 


It 1s necessary to grasp this point 
about the precise nature of the pro- 
blem that faces us It will not do 
to think that ıt is merely the demo- 
cratic order that 1s under strain or 
to confine attention to the threats 
to our liberties as citizens The 
erosion of democratic institutions 
and values must no doubt receive 
urgent attention, but 1t 1s necessary 
to think of ıt as part of a much 
larger process of erosion and aliena- 
tion What ıs at stake is the inte- 
grity and viability of the Indian 
State which had always been some- 
what fragile and contingent upon a 
set of shared understandıngs in 
respect of its relationship with 
society, but which has of late been 
subjected to new types of failures 
and threats 


la State in India with a clear 
and visible centre 1s of relatively 
recent origin Traditionally, Indian 
society has been largely apolitical 
ın the sense that ın it primordial 
networks and institutions have had 
the better of secular authority and 
in the further sense that it lacked 
a clear centre For short periods of 
time, when a single centre did 
emerge, ıt was based more on rela- 
tive power (as compared to other 
centres) than on unchallenged 
authority Such a society produced 
a collective orientation that was 
largely apolitical, a view of mora- 
lity that had its primary reference 
to the individual (with accent on 
one’s own self-realızatıon) and a 
weak institutionalization of objec- 
tive checks against self-centred 
behaviour 


It was through the British colo- 
nial impact — both territorial as 
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well as institutional — and in a 
much deeper way through the 
Congress movement for indepen- 
dence and especially | Gandhr's 
genius at channeling the collective 
orientations ın the Indian psyche 
and the self-transcending elements 
in Indian tradition towards a na- 
tional crystallization, that laid the 
basis of the Indian State towards 
which both cultural identities and 
moral dispositions were reoriented 
and reordered When ultimately a 
political system was established at 
the national level, 1t assumed the 
characteristic of a new all-India 
cultural tradition (rather than a 
mere juxtaposition of pre-existing 
communal or tribal or territorial 
loyalties as had happened in some 
other colonial societies) with consi- 
derable autonomy and initiative in 
the hands of a new and distinctive 
elite 


The authority of the new elite 
was legitimized through a new ınstı- 
tutional framework in which the 
people were made to feel they had 
a stake through the democratic 
process The framework became a 
part of the social fabric through a 
simultaneous process of accom- 
modation of social diversity and 
establishment of the dominant role 
of the new elite. Combining the 
traditional Brahminic and the 
modern secular images, this elite 
constituted the new priesthood of 
India, partly because of its revolu- 
tionary role in bringing about major 
changes (including the defeat of a 
mighty Empire), partly because of 
the exemplary lıfe and moral stature 
of men like Gandhi, and partly 
because of the overriding impor- 
tance of the politician ın social life 
as mediator and arbitrator ın local 
conflicts 


| ie were two other reasons for 
the legitimacy of the political elite 
First, India’s great political moder- 
nizers did not view their task as 
one of hostility to primordial and 
local traditions ın the name of 
some total or umfying ideology, by 
taking the institutional structures of 
party and constructive work, and 
later of government and economic 
activities, right down to the villages 
they 10 fact established alignments 
with local elites and their networks 
Secondly, the new elite projected 


the vision of democratic social 
reconstruction which held the pro- 
mise of undoing the injustices and 
exploitation of the pre existing 
social order and to that extent 
appealed not only to the large 
masses of the people but also to 
many other elements along the 
entire social hierarchy 


Together, the accommodative 
and reconstructive aspects, along- 
side the moral impact of an elite 
committed to the new doctrine of 
seva-dharma, provided a powerful 
cultural thrust through which the 
new institutional order was legitimiz- 
ed It wason these that the found- 
ations of a modern State with a 
clear and authoritative centre were 
laid The authority of this centre 
rested on a corpus of institutions 
operating at a number of levels and 
in several sectors and involving 
many layers of identity — ranging 
from family to the State — all of 
which were however integrated 
through an active and identifiable 
political process 


İn polıtıcal process has now 
been eroded and with it both the 
institutional corpus and the psycho- 
logical pull that provided the sınews 
of the Indian State have been weak- 
ened So that what we have today 
IS a central authority without a 
corpus through which to make the 
authority of the centre real, a State 
power without the means to exer- 
cise 1t, an administrative set-up and 
a law and order machinery without 
a functioning hierarchy (Neither 
MISA nor NSO were needed if 
these institutional structures were 
functioning properly ) What has 
eroded and 1s likely to give way 1s 
not just the democratic framework, 
nor the much cherished liberties 
and freedoms, but the processes that 
kept the Indian State going The 
‘crisis’ that we face 1s the crisis of 
the Indian State and with it of the 
Indian nation 


The issue of democracy has to be 
seen ın this larger context of creat- 
ing a viable State with a recogniz- 
able and operating constitution. In 
a vast, socially heterogenous and 
multı-layer society, a State can be 
built and made viable only through 
a harmonious blending and sustain- 
ed interplay of its multiplicity 


Unity ın such a society 1s achieved 
by at once rooting 1t 1n its diversity 
and enervating this diversity 
through a new cultural thrust that 
iS operationalized through a set of 
institutions, codes of conduct and 
norms of interaction that are widely 
accepted, and an elite that conti- 
nuously mediates in ordering the 
changing equations of these ınterac- 
tions under conditions of social 
transformation which essentially 
takes place at the lower levels of 
the polity The democratic political 
process in such a society must of 
necessity operate at so many levels 
in territorial and political space, 
and through a variety of organısa- 
tions 1n socio-economic space, 1n all 
of which the people feel enabled to 
participate and take decisions that 
are based on certain norms of pro- 
priety and justice 


It ıs when the political process, 
that connects the various levels and 
enables socio-economic changes to 
take place at the grass roots ın an 
orderly fashion, gives way that the 
institutional. framework of demo- 
cracy goes under And when the 
institutional framework goes under, 
the State goes under too, loses both 
its strength and solidity and its 
sensitivity and flexibility It becomes 
weak and diffuse and flagging and 
ad hocish This notwithstanding the 
shrill noises of politicians and their 
ordinances and their megalomania 
about building a ‘strong State’, as 
well as the actual brutalities com- 
mitted by the minions and the mas- 
taans of the system The fact is that 
these noises and brutalities are only 
signals of a non-existing power 
structure and an already enfeebled 
authority. 


F, is this breakdown of authority 
and the institutions that sustain it 
that provides the key to the crisis 
of the Indian State It ıs the role of 
a State to provide conditions of 
security and predictability within 
which anything as delicate as a 
democratic structure can operate; 
when the State becomes weak and 
flagging 1t 15 simply not possible to 
sustain democratic institutions and 
rights 


The converse 1s also true it 1s 
not possible to build a modern 


State ın a country and civilization 
like ours except through institution- 
alızıng a far-flung and multi-tier 
political process involving diverse 
strata and sectors of society — 
which 1s what democracy should 
mean for a country like ours, not 
just a system of periodic elections 
When the erosion starts taking place 
it affects both this political process 
and the institutional framework of 
a modern State. Erosion of the 
democratic process involves erosion 
of the State, and vice versa 


It 1s necessary to draw the struc- 
tural and cultural implications of 
this argument The usual dichoto- 
mies drawn between centralization 
and decentralization, and between 
secular and parochial identities, are 
uncalled for in our situation For, 
in point of fact, these polar opposi- 
tes need to be organically integrat- 
ed and ordered through a given 
‘system’ A strong centre cannot be 
built except by drawing upon the 
vast resources and diverse skills of 
the people through a multi-tier and 
multi-sectoral corpus of ınstıtu- 
tions, a centre that stands aloof and 
unicorporated becomes alien, loses 
touch and increasingly fails to com- 
mand allegiance and loyalty 


On the other hand, a decentraliz- 
ed institutional model cannot ever 
function effectively or prevent being 
captured by narrow vested interests 
except by being organically tied. to 
a functioning national framework of 
institutional linkages and policy ını- 
tiatives This necessitates ‘a viable 
State apparatus and a stable centre, 
in the absence of such anchorage, 
decentralization could well lead to 
fragmentation, promiscuous power 
games and violent social collisions 
that discredit the whole political 
process 


o E for the State to acquire 
secular authorıty over a large and 
diverse terrain of caste and commu- 
nity orientations, 1t 1s necessary for 
ıt not to suppress their interplay 
but to order it through the political 
process described above Any at- 
tempt at forced modernization of 
an apolıtıcal variety by the centre 
of the system only leads to more 
rıgıd parochial reactions On the 
other hand, a sustained process of 


polıtıcızatıon only serves to under- 
mine the caste system by generating 
pressures for social and economic 
change and new psychological orien- 
tations at the base of society 


But once the larger institutional 
framework within which the proces- 
ses of politicization and social 
change went on begins to get erod- 
ed, parochıal 1dentities once again 
re-emerge and take on more exclu- 
sive and defiant postures This 1s 
what 1s currently happening 1n India 
with caste groupings taking on an 
aggressive posture, and collisions 
between communities taking on 
communal overtones and local 
party leaders and dadas taking 
advantage of all this Once this hap- 
pens the electoral process gets dis- 
torted, the fear of losing votes of 
this or that community leads to 
irrational postures and deeply affects 
public policy, and such politicking 
upsets the fine balance of the social 
fabric itself 


As a matter of fact, to recapture 
a point made earlier, the erosion of 
institutionalised politics produces 
powerful parochial urges not just at 
lower levels of the system or ın 
tradition-bound segments but most 
of all within the highly secular and 
modern of all sectors and among 
the most highly placed The decline 
of institutions 1s sought to be made 
up by falling back on family and 
kin-group resources and from there 
it ıs a short step before the State 1s 
transformed into an instrument of 
private and parochial gains. 


After this, political power too 
tends to be dispensed through per- 
sonalısed networks, and as these 
fail to be subjected to institutional 
checks the way 1s opened for a free- 
for-all politics ın which muscle 
power, money and mafias become 
the currency of politics. And all this 
under the illusion of a centralized, 
secular and modern system presided 
over by some truly charismatic 
leader 


1. conclusion 1s clear the more 
centralısed and dıstant a polıtıcal 
centre, the more the chance of 1ts 
becoming personalised and paro- 
chialised, the more the scope for 
vested interests to manipulate the 
State apparatus and the weaker the 


centre -becomes ın relation to these 
interests 


Parochialism and the tendency to 
fragmentation are endemic ın Indian 
reality but when the national poli- 
tıcal centre 1tself becomes subject to 
persenalised and parochıal pulls, 
the tendency 1s to negotiate matters 
of State with local potentates instead 
of with a national elite — political, 
intellectual and managerial — as 1s 
the case when the State operates 
through a recognizable institutional 
framework and 1s answerable to 
public opinion and sensitive to com- 
munication channels 


i. itis agreed that the crisis that 
faces India arises not just from the 
erosion of the democratic political 
system but from a virtual break- 
down of the Indian State and that 
the two are closely connected, it 
follows that in building towards an 
alternative system we have to simul- 
taneously pursue two goals — to 
build a viable State structure, and 
to ground such a structure ına poll- 
tıcal process that operates at a 
variety of levels It should be a pro- 
cess — and a structure — that ful- 
fils two aims (a) enabling the 
people of this country to take the 
decisions that affect their lives, and 
(b) producing an elite at the appro- 
priate levels that can mediate in 
and resolve the conflicts that are ın- 
herent in making politics the instru- 
ment of social change 


Institution-building for creating a 
viable State and a functioning 
democracy — we have argued that 
the two are inextricably interlinked 
— involves both these dimensions 
It involves people’s participation ın 
decision-making and it involves the 
growth of an elite that operates the 
institutions, that makes this partı- 
Cipation possible at a variety of 
levels and in diverse settings, and 
coheres, and integrates them into a 
common collective endeavour These 
two are also inextricably interlinked. 


Periods of mass awakening and 
pervasive politicization can lead 
either to creative and revolutionary 
restructuring of a social order or to 
chaos and breakdown under pies- 
sures that prove unmanageable 
And chaos is hardly a condition 
propitious for democratic struggles 
against inequity and injustice, only 
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for further repression and violence 
Those who subscribe to the view 
that 1t 1s only from total breakdown 
and chaos that revolutions emerge 
are indulging in irresponsible 
romanticism 


T.. crucial issue ın rebuilding 
the Indıan State has to do with the 
nature and constitution. of the 
democratıc system The problem 
with operating a representative 
system of parliamentary democracy 
ıs that ıt ıs too top-heavy, too given 
to working out power equations at 
the top and too prone to produce 
large gaps ın communication, aff- 
liation and 1dentity-formation in a 
country that 1s so vast and scatter- 
ed, so very populous, so socially 
heterogenous and so full of con- 
flicts 


While the federal and local struc- 
tures and the intra-party democracy 
through which the Congress system 
operated lasted, the centralızıng 
characteristics of the Westmunster 
model were held ın check by a multi- 
tier elite operating a multi-tier insti- 
tutional system When this system 
gave way under the pressure of both 
Jarger forces and the struggle for 
power at the centre of the system, 
it was sought to be substituted by 
a centralized system of power and 
decision-making (which also 1nvolv- 
ed reducing the role of the party 
and making the bureaucracy the 
principal 1nstrument of the State) 
No effort was made to build an 
alternative institutional apparatus 
that could scale the country 


This resulted 1n a growing hiatus 
between various levels and sectors 
of the system It undermined institu- 
tionalized channels of information 
from and interplay with the middle 
and the ground level bases of the 
polity where massive changes were 
under way It eroded the faith of 
newly emerging groups and aggriev- 
ed strata 1n operating within the 
parlıamentary framework and led 
them to resort to open agitations 
which however could not be con- 
tained at lower levels The cen- 
tre was of course unable to cope 
with them (except through ordi- 
nances and the despatch of CRP, 
BSF and army contingents) This 
Jed 1n just a few years to fragmen- 
tation of the political structure, 


steeply brought down the perfor- 
mance of the system, made ıt ınsen- 
sitive to the needs and demands of 
the poor and the weak and ıncreased 
the hold of the already powerful 
Interests 


The attempt to create a central- 
ized system thus proved abortive 
ın our case As was said earlier, it 
became a centralization without an 
institutional corpus through which 
the centre could operate and estab- 
lsh its writ and authority Lacking 
a corpus, the reverse in fact took 
place the centre became vulnerable 
to growing pressures of entrenched 
interests and forsook the allegiance 
of regional and lower level elites 


Once this happened to the gov- 
erning centre, the parliamentary and 
electoral institutions too proved 
vulnerable to the same pressures, 
lost their earlier influence and auto- 
nomy and became arenas of futile 
confrontation and hoarse invective, 
with little relevance to the ground 
forces that were being released at 
the same time The same happened 
to the opposition (including the left 
parties) which gradually withdrew 
from the task of institutionalizing 
their appeal and their power base 
at the grass roots and got too 
embroiled in bringing down the 
government ın power through legis- 
lative manoeuvers and electoral 
games 


La to itself, the Westminister 
model is bound to produce such a 
result For, itis basically a reduc- 
tionist model ın which elected legis- 
lators derive their authority. from 
the people, ın turn legitimize the 
authority of a cabinet of ministers 
so long as it commands a majority 
ofseats The cabinet itself tends to 
defer to the Prime Minister. (who 
after all selects them from among 
the elected members and can any- 
tıme dismiss them), whereas the 
individual ministers tend to exer- 
cise their power through the re- 
gular bureaucracy (Whitehall ıs a 
necessary concomitant of the West- 
mınster model) The result ıs a 
Prime Ministerial form of govern- 
ment, the rise of an administrative 
State, preoccupation with holding 
legislative majorities anda style of 
mass politics that ıs essentially 
aimed at winning elections 


As electioneering becomes ıncrea- 
singly expensive and tortuous in 
the absence of a fully operating 
party machine, there takes place a 
Steadily increasing role of money 
on the one hand and muscle power 
on the other, and the growing ım- 
portance of the professionals who 
can provide the two Over time, 
the power to provide the money 
passes into the hands of the ex- 
ecutive which alone can work out 
the necessary quid pro quo between 
State patronage and political financ- 
ing, 1ncluding many secret and not 
so secret deals All of this contri- 
butes to the rise of a hegemonical 
State controlled by a small class of 
professionals, a sharp decline in the 
power of representative bodies and 
even more of the people who elect 
them 


Te point 1s that the Westminster 
model should never be ‘left to ıtself” 
During the fifties and the sixties it 
was kept in check in India by a 
series of factors — (1) the Congress 
system and its internal thermostat, 
(11) the federal political order, (111) a 
large infrastructure of local institu- 
tions, and (1v) the importance of the 
voluntary sector. In States where 
there was a successful ımplementa- 
tion of policies and programmes at 
the grass roots, there was also 
another major factor which 1nciden- 
tally 1s a necessary pre-requisite if 
the democratic process 1s to become 
an instrument of social change (v) 
the political organization of the 
poor and weaker sections 


There thus existed a balance bet- 
ween the centralizing and techno- 
cratic aspects of the Westminster 
model and the participatory and 
politicized aspects of the party 
system and local institutions This 
balance also provided a continuum 
to the State through the availability 
and functioning of a vertical as well 
as a horizontal institutional corpus 
It is the growing ımbalance of this 
structure 1n recent years that has 
produced an institutional as well 
asa power vacuum over which the 
supposedly ‘strong’ centre is deli- 
cately perched, despite massive 
majorities 


The result ıs instability in office, 
a government that 1s constantly fire- 
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fighting and unable to attend to the 
problems of the people, and mid- 
term elections that are fought on 
the single 1ssue of who 1s to be put 
ın power or dismissed from power 
Election after election, the voters 
have provided massive support ío 
the government they put in office 
but they have no means of ensuring 
that that government would ın fact 
deliver the goods Tt is simply a 
game of who wins and there the 
game stops Indıra Gandhi's sway 
on the masses at the time of elec- 
tions 1s partly a function of this 
increasingly plebıscıtary character 
of our elections 


The fifth factor mentioned above 
ıs crucial while thinking about mak- 
ing the Indian State more viable and 
legitimate In areas where the poor 
and exploited sections have been 
politically organised — Kerala and 
Karnataka immediately come to 
mind—the Westminster model has 
already been modified or it has 
been so further institutionalized 
that it has been able to provide a 
framework for channelizing and 
resolving caste and class conflicts 
and enabling the submerged groups 
to join. the battle of politics. The 
point 1s crucial ın any attempt at 
remodelling the Indian State 


Í. is important to remember that 
the British model of parliamentary 
politics was in fact fora long time 
a model of elite turnover, fashioned 
under conditions of a limited role 
for the State and before the advent 
of mass politics and the rise of a 
more positive conception of the 
State It was the politics of well- 
bred gentlemen debating fine points 
of political theory and practice In 
India, too, the system worked 
rather well while the political pro- 
cess was essentially confined to the 
middle classes (both urban and 
rural) with a sprinkling of lower 
class members thanks largely to 
reservation policies, carried on in 
relatively tranquil times and accom- 
modating new interests and classes 
(including underprivileged groups) 
by coopting their main leaders into 
the ongoing structure of mfluence 
and power Ina sense one of the 
limitations of the Congress system, 
too, lay in respect of this class and 
caste dimension 


By hıtchıng the system too closely 
to the Westminster model 1t got dis- 
proportionately preoccupied with 
the management of electoral poli- 
tics which was by and large con- 
ceived ın terms of accommodating 
local elites ın the ongoing frame- 
work and forging an electoral 
machine through that device This 
kept out the poorer strata except as 
parts of 'vote banks' that were 
patterned after traditional patron- 
client relations 


A, any rate that is how the sys- 
tem was conceived and managed 
after Independence It need not 
have been so conceived During the 
national movement a large number 
of constructive work programmes 
had focussed attention on not only 
the poor and the needy but also 
those that had been socially victi- 
mized and ostracized And they 
were all considered as legitimate 
parts of the Congress movement 
Indeed, to an extent the movement 
derived its legitimacy and broad 
support base from these activities. 
After independence the two parts 
of the movement — political and 
social — got divorced and the 
Congress confined itself to the for- 
mer The latter was left to 
‘Gandhians’ who were however 
given large grants and ın some cases 
(eg, promotion of Khadı and, 
village industries and handicrafts) 
given semr-official incorporated 
status 


On the whole, though, govern- 
ment was seen to be the principal 
instrument of social change and 
ths worked until the nationwide 
organizational framework of the 
Congress maintained close relation- 
ship with voluntary agencies operat- 
ıng in rural areas as well as with 
various front organizations dealing 
with special segments of the popu- 
lation (industrial labour, Harıjans, 
tribals, women, students) As the 
party organizational aspect began 
to be assigned a secondary role, as 
the State and district (and lower) 
Jevel politics got stymied, and as the 
various elements 1n the non-govern- 
mental sectors — voluntary agen- 
cies, front organizations and profes- 
sional associations — got govern- 
mentalized through State patronage 
and political jockeyıng, the system 


found itself unable to handle the 
overload that this 1nvolved 


This process started during the 
Nehru period but its full conse- 
quences were felt only under Indira 
Gandhi In the meanwhile, comp- 
letely new pressures began to sur- 
face with the advent of mass poli- 
tics of which Indira Gandhi was 
perhaps the most important catalyst 
after 1969 but the institutional 
implications of which she was un- 
able to fathom Instead of mobi- 
hzing people's aspirations and dis- 
content through a well thought out 
organizational strategy that would 
take the Congress to the masses 
and make the Congress governments 
both respond to the legitimate 
demands and urges of the people 
and contain those that were irres- 
ponsible and excessive, she went for 
a direct, amorphous and highly 
personalised, ındeed mystified, rela- 
tionship with the masses Nineteen 
sixty nine and garibi hatao could 
have given a new institutional struc- 
ture to the Indian State, 1t, 1n. fact, 
started a process of de-institutiona- 
lization 


Another opportunity of this kind 
came ın 1977, but again the Janata 
leaders had no clue to the chal- 
lenge they faced and, like Indira 
Gandhi before them (and since), 
found comfort in the chairs they 
occupied than in building an alter- 
native institutional model across 
the country that could fulfil the 
charter of ‘both bread and free- 
dom’ By 1980, of course, politics 
had lost its moral stance and all 
that the people were promised was a 
government that worked Even that 
didn’t happen. Indeed, the present 
government has found that that s 
the hardest thing to do And ıt ıs 
A government (in this case Indira 
Gandhi) cannot work by itself It 
needs a system, a State apparatus 
that ıs well oiled and properly 
orchestrated This does not exist 


| e have deliberately tried to re- 
capture and assess our experience 
with democratic State and nation 
building as part of our effort to re- 
structure the Indian State from its 
present condition. of increasing 
dissipation and atrophy For one 
thing, such an assessment — 1n res- 
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pect both of our failings and the 
opportunities that have opened up 
— provides major clues to the effort 
that lies ahead, indeed, in a sense 
the whole conception of rebuilding 
a viable democratic State needs to 
be based on such an interpretation 
of what has gone on in our own 
country, and developing a capacity 
to both build on it and transcend 
1t in the light of new developments 
and new understandings 


Secondly, such an interpretation 
of one’s own experience provides 
one with a set of normative criteria 
and directions along which to 
build anew, both ın respect of the 
restructuring and 1n respect of the 
transcending The restructuring re- 
lates to restoring the balance bet- 
ween the central initiatives neces- 
Sary in operating a modern State 
and the participatory and politi- 
cızıng role of the party system, 
local institutions and local elites 
The transcending relates to the 
need to move out of the West- 
minister model of parliamentary 
democracy and start new processes 
— leading to new structures — that 
can channelize the deep stirrings 
and heightened consciousness of our 
people These include the legiti- 
mate spontaneous protests and 
agitations that have arisen into an 
institutional framework that can 
respond to the new urges in an 
orderly fashion, so that the gains of 
these movements are not either dis- 
sipated or usurped and exploited 
by established interests 


I, earlier issues of Seminar and 
elsewhere I have analysed the 
conditions arising from the proces- 
ses of mass politicization that have 
already taken place and laid out the 
model of an alternative system ! 





1 See the annual numbers of Seminar 
published each January since January 1971 
(except January 1977) See also “Design 
for an Alternative", Semnar 216, August 
1977, “Delivering the Goods", Seminar 
242, October 1979, “Redesigning the Deve- 
lopment Strategy” ın Society and Change 
Essays ın Honour of Sachin Chaudhury, 
Bombay, Tata Press, 1977 and “Strategy 
for Rural Development’, Report to the 
National Committee on S:tence and Tech- 
nology, 1977 For a comprehensive treat- 
ment of an alternative model, see my 
Democratic Polity and Social Change in 
India Crisis and Opportunity, New Delhi, 
Allied Publishers, 1976 


There 1s no need to repeat the same 
here Nor ıs it that pertinent to 
my purpose A lot of work by a 
number of people has gone into the 
building of a model for a future 
political, economic and social struc- 
ture, and the laying out of its con- 
stituents ın some detail An ınıtıal 
draft was published as An Agenda 
for India and discussed at a national 
convention ? This exercise 1s still 
going on ? It ıs a most appropriate 
exercise at the present juncture when 
the country — and indeed the world 
as a whole — has run out of ideas 
and the old paradigms are giving 
way but none are taking their place 


My purpose here has been some- 
what different though complemen- 
tary It ıs to identify the processes 
by which an alternative basis of 
building a viable social democratic 
State 1s laid, provide the criteria and 
directions along which these proces- 
ses need to be structured and lay 
out a strategy fora new alignment 
of forces that will take these pro- 
cesses along these directions Alter- 
native model-building exercises will 
not lead to much unless they are 
seen as part of a larger political 
process of change and reconstruc- 
tion 


İ, a sense, the political process 
never fully resumed itself since its 
suspension in the  mid-seventies 4 
But while the mainstream political 
process got stymied, a new politica] 
clımate has arisen ın the country ın 
the wake of (a) a greatly increased 
perception among the people at 
large of the value of politics ın the 
struggle for social change and (b) 
a growing perception among grass 
roots activists about the need to 
lınk micro movements of construc- 
tive work, rural conscientization 
and organization of the poor to a 





2 See “An Agenda for India", Seminar 
245, January 1980 Fora transcript of the 
discussions at the convention held ın April 
1980, see *Debating An Agenda for India", 
Seminar 251, July 1980 


3 A revised and more elaborate “An 
Agenda for India-II'" has been prepared 
and will shortly be published The Steering 
Group of the “Agenda for India" has also 
planned a series of regional meetings and 
national workshops on specific aspects. 


4 See my “Restoring the Political Pro- 
cess”, Seminar 203, July 1976 


larger macro movement that is 
consciously perceived as a political 
process, a different kind of political 
process than the one ın which politi- 
cal parties are engaged, but a polıtı- 
cal process nonetheless The task 
now 1s to make these mass stirrings 
and the new activism that 1s emerg- 
ing at the grass roots the basis of an 
alternative political. process and, as 
the ‘crisis of the State’ deepens 

make that process the catalyst of a 
new State structure 


I, is entirely necessary to link the 
powerful processes released at the 
lower levels of the polity — as well 
as 1n the depths of the social struc- 
ture — to a larger nationwide poli- 
tıcal process 1f we are to avoid. the 
dangers of unrestrained populist 
politics and appropriation of their 
symbols and even their movements 
by demagogues and by new (or old) 
adventurists We must refrain from 
romanticizing the ‘masses’ as well 
lest we reduce the people of India 
with their diverse traditions and 
resources to a diffuse and malleable 
‘mass’ that could easily play into 
the hands of dominant groups and 
vested interests. 


We must notignore the creative 
role of the State 1n this respect by 
intervening ın the social process 
and providing mechanisms for liber- 
ation from age-old inequities and 
exploitative o strangleholds While 
being critical of excessive centralı- 
zation and the hegemonical view of 
the State and while stressing the 
value of local institutions, volun- 
tary agencies and movements, we 
must also categorically reject the 
anti-State bias that ıs gaining 
ground ın many circles of late 5 


Indeed, as already argued at 
length in this article, the challenge 
we face ın the eighties.is of simul- 
taneously building a viable State and 
a democratic social order, that what 
has taken place is the erosion of 
both, that the concept of demo- 
cracy cannot be limited to the poli- 
tical arena but must extend to 
socio-economic structures as well, 
and that whereas a multi-tier and 





5 For an earlier attempt at correcting 
the neglect of state-building 1n development 
theory, see my (edited) Stare and Nation 
Building A Third World Perspective, New 
Delhi, Allied Publishers, 1976 
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multi-sectoral democratic process 
is the only way of building a viable 
State ın India, ıt ıs equally true that 
the only manner ın which democra- 
tic forces can be stabilized and 
strengthened 1s by operating through 
the institutional structure of a 
viable State 


Therefore, the task before the ın- 
telligentsia, the micro movements 
that are stirring the countryside, 
the middle class conscıentızers 
working at the grass roots, the 
mass organizations of workers and 
peasants and of specific underpri- 
vileged strata, as well as 1ndividual 
political workers who find common 
cause with these movements, 1s to 
engage in this larger process of 
building a viable social democratic 
State 


I existing political parties 
seem to have run their course The 
need is for a new political process 
that rises from the democratic as- 
pirations of the people, produces 
anew elite that 1s at once rooted 
and sensitive and paves the way for 
new institution-building and a new 
State structure There 1s need to 
put an end to the 1solation of the 
various micro movements and to 
the tendency to draw boundaries 
around single constituencies — wo- 
men, tribals, youth, dalits — for 
fear of being swamped, as well as 
to overcome the constraints posed 
by individual ego and bias 


This was the strength of Gandhi's 
model of building from the grass 
roots but without ever losing track 
of the larger national struggle In a 
way, the political process that lies 
ahead will involve picking the 
threads where Gandhi left them 
and which were shed aside ın the 
almost exclusive preoccupation 
with operating the Westminster 
model. 


The tasks that await the new 
coalition of socio-economic forces 
in hitching their varied attempts to- 
wards a collective effort and pro- 
viding new directions to the 
national polity are nothing short of 
the following 


(a) building a viable State struc- 
ture ın place of the present 
flageing and dissipated one, 


(b) creating an elite that spans 
the whole country and 1s 
rooted but which 1s also sen- 
sitive to the aspirations 
underlying mass politiciza- 
tion and ıs therefore able to 
relate political organizations 
based on class (and caste) 
lines to the institutional 
structures of a modem 
democratic State, 


(c) developing new institutional 
structures that draw on the 
wide array of initiatives out- 
side the governmental struc- 
tures in the form of volun- 
tary agencies engaged in a 
variety of constructive acti- 
vities, local activist. groups 
taking up the cause of under- 
privileged groups and the 
various local movements 
against landed and other 
vested interests, 


(d) evolving a planning, commu- 
nication and decision-making 
structure that operates both 
ways (bottom-up and top to 
bottom) but of which the 
effective catalytic levels are 
the various intermediate ones 
(between the centre and 
States on the one hand and 
the large mass of villages on 
the other) through which a 
new multi-tier federal politi- 
cal process 1s developed, 


and 


(e) in course of time moving to- 
wards a new political party 
that is able to draw on this 
new coalition of forces at 
various levels and provide a 
new direction to the Indian 
State 


Once such an elite committed to 
joining grass roots politics to 
national politics emerges and makes 
itself felt as a political force, the 
call for a constitutional convention 
can be given and a new constitution 
suited to our needs be devised after 
careful consideration of various 
issues, widely discussed in the coun- 
try, and submitted to the people for 
their approval This is the only way 
to fight the imposition of a plebis- 
citary form of ‘democracy’ from 
above — or worse. 
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Dimensions of tragedy 


HK PARANJAPE 


WHEN Mrs Indira Gandhi came 
back to power in January 1980, the 
expectations about the possible 
scenario were varied While few 
thinking people had any great 
expectations from her, none thought 
that she would be as ineffective as 
she has proved to be She rode 
back to power on the slogan of 
providing a government that would 
function, ten months 1s surely a 
long enough period to show that ıt 
was a misleading slogan 


Ihe causes for this are not 
difficult to understand Mrs Indira 
Gandhi had never shown either any 
great intellectual capacity for long 
term strategy formulation or even 
for current administrative manage- 
ment Her only strong points were 
an unusual flair for politicking, and 
a mastery of intrigue These, com- 
bined with a very special charisma, 


have provided the basis of her 
political strength This would how- 
ever not have permitted her rule to 
continue for as long as 1t did except 
for the series of good advisors who 
served her. With the passage of 
time, she however appears to have 
become increasingly suspicious of 
all ability when combined with 
even a hint of less than cent per 
cent personal loyalty That 1s why, 
in the final Emergency phase, she 
began to rely either on her second 
son who she believed would never 
go against her, or her personal 
aides and others without any politi- 
cal or public standing of their own, 
so that they stood or fell entirely 
according to her wishes 


Her reliance on and support to 
her son whose approach was essenti- 
ally amoral resulted in a rapid 
deterioration in the standards of 
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public life, a process which had 
begun even before Nehru's death 
but had been speeded up especially 
after 1969, though still not affecting 
the Central Government and the 
higher reaches of the administration 
too much Since then, the increas- 
ing reliance on incompetent and 
rootless persons has resulted in 
declining efficiency ın the handling 
of political and economic affairs 
The result ıs the rapidly worsening 
situation which we are witnessing 
in the country today 


Eve possibility of India succeed- 
ıng in her unique experiment of 
democratic development was always 
somewhat doubtful No country in 
the world ever succeeded in trans- 
forming itself from a feudal society 
and a pre-capitalist economy into a 
modern scientific and industrial 
economy while permitting all its 
citizens to enjoy full political and 
civil liberties Franchise was restrict- 
ed to a small proportion of the 
population when the Industrial 
Revolution took place in England 

The United States had a large mass 
of slaves who were non-citizens 

Germany and Japan had various 
types of authoritarian regimes when 
they were passing through such a 
phase Russia was under an autho- 
ritarian regime under the Czars, 
and again under the communists 

It was only at a later phase of their 
development that many western 
countries permitted all their citizens 
to enjoy full political and civil 
rights This was after the essential 
capitalist transformation had already 
been completed Moreover, they 
were beneficiaries of economic if 
not always political imperialism in 
one way or another. 


While India had some basic 
infrastructure of a modern economy 
such as a few industries, a railway 
system and a well organised admin- 
istration already available at the 
time of Independence, a large part 
of her economy was pre-capitalist, 
and substantial areas of the Indian 
society were still organised on 
feudal lines. By adopting the 1950 
Constitution, India attempted to 
carry out the task of modernising 
her economy and getting out of the 
feudal social structure, while at the 
same time providing full political 


and civil rights to her citizens. This 
inevitably involved that the trans- 
formation had to be so carried out 
as to reduce existing inequalities 
and not permit new ones to come 
up, at the same time ensuring the 
removal of poverty and providing a 
continuously improving living stand- 
ard for all her people. A democratic 
system with adult franchise made 
the acceptance of this approach 
unavoidable Thatıs why we find 
that, right from the tıme of Inde- 
pendence, removal of inequalities 
and economic growth have both 
received equal emphasis ın the manı- 
festoes of various political parties 


At the same time, there was the 
inevitable ‘demonstration effect’ of 
the affluent societies in the world 
on the elite groups in the country 
which could not be kept in check 
in an open society Gandhi had 
instinctively realised the necessity 
for the elite to observe a special 
‘dharma’ if India was to progress 
democratically But after Indepen- 
dence, the political leadership which 
earlier paid lip service to austerity, 
almost gave up even a pretence of 
that and Joined the bureaucracy and 
the trading and industrial com- 
munity in the pursuit of affluent 
living Contradiction and conflict 
thus became inevitable 


A one; important aspect especi- 
ally relating to India has been the 
linguistic and cultural diversity of 
her peoples. The emphasis on not 
only a democratic but a federal 
structure by the Indian leadership 
from before Independence was in 
recognition of the importance of 
such a structure ıf India was to 
retain her political unity ın the face 
of so much diversity, and the very 
large sıze of her area and popula- 
tion 


The Constitutional structure, and 
the political, economic and social 
policies adopted since Independence, 
were formulated keeping 1n view the 
above basic problems and require- 
ments The Constitution. provided 
for a parliamentary democratic 
structure in a federal set up, though 
the balance in the division of 
powers was tilted in favour of the 
federal government. After initial 
opposition, linguistic. States based 
on the recognition of sub-nation- 


alities were formed, though the 
official language used continued and 
continues to be English Such cco- 
nomic policies have been adopted 
as would ensure economic growth 
while at the same time reducing 
undue inequalities ın income and 
wealth The importance of assisting 
the poor sections both in terms of 
economic protection and socia] ser- 
vices has been recognised 1n succes- 
sive plan programmes and policies 


I... has, however, been a vast 
gap in these respects between pro- 
fession and practises, and this gap 
has rapidly begun to widen ın the 
last ten years The tilt already exis- 
ting in the constitutional structure 
in favour of the federal centre has 
come to be further emphasised 
through the working of the political, 
administrative and financial mecha- 
nisms The result ıs that, for many 
important purposes of policy 
making and programme formula- 
tion, the States have had to await 
the consent and co-operation of the 
Centre and this has not always been 
forthcoming on the basis of either 
good understanding or political 
foresight and impartiality Pro- 
grammes of development as well as 
social services have not always been 
adjusted to local peculiarities and 
needs because of the insistence of 
New Delhi on a common pattern 
The Centre has also not ınfreguent- 
ly used its sizeable clout against 
State Governments which were not 
to the liking of those in power at 
the Centre This has been combined 
with a lack of tolerance of opposite 
political organisations, and there 
has been too much insistence on 
uniformity of views and on confor- 
mity 


That this wrong approach is not 
the monopoly of any one political 
group or party like the Congress 
has now been sufficiently indicated 
with the experience of the CPI, 
CPIM, SVD, National Conference 
and Janata Governments in power 
at different times and levels The 
maintenance of large unwieldy 
States, and the reluctance of State 
authorities to delegate — effective 
functional authority to local and 
district bodies, have shown that 
this non-functional, antidemocratic 
and centralısıng force has been 
powerful all through the polity 
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Elite groups ın politics, admınıstra- 
tion, 1ndustry, trade and, to a small 
extent, agriculture have combined 
to ensure that the powers of the 
strong Centre are 1n no way redu- 
ced 


In spite of the lip service paid. to 
the welfare of the poor ın the initial 
stages and to an undefined ‘socia- 
lism’ later, the only concrete effect 
has been a large increase in the size 
of the public sector on the one hand 
and a plethora of controls and regu- 
lations on the other Little attempt 
has been made effectively to carry 
out structural changes in the eco- 
nomy which would genuinely cut 
down the power, wealth and income 
of the possessing classes, whether 
ın agriculture or industry Land 
reform legislation everywhere has 
proved ineffective because of 
admınıstratıve inadequacies and 
lack of political will 


Legislation to control industry 
has merely created a plethora of 
instruments which are hardly used 
for either. rational development or 
for structural reorganisation of the 
private sector, they have merely 
served to add strength to the elbows 
of those ın positions of political 
and bureaucratic power Industrial 
licensing 1s ın existence since 1951, 
but this has not prevented lop sided 
growth, whether in terms of loca- 
tional balance or ın terms of 
national and social priorities There 
has been some growth of small and 
medium industries as a result of 
protective as well as assisting 
measures, but this has not helped 
much ın terms of creating industrial 
employment or even a more balan- 
ced regional development 


Tu rapid growth of the public 
sector has certainly ensured the 
growth of technologically difficult 
and heavy capital consuming ındus- 
tries 1n fields like metallurgy, mining 
and machine building The self- 
sufficiency which the country has 
attained in key areas ıs largely due 
to the role played by the public 
sector But, in terms of its contri- 
bution to bringing about a structural 
reform in the economy, the public 
sector has hardly succeeded It con- 
tinues to be managed in a bureau- 
cratic manner, with little attempt 
at either vertical mobility or other 


methods of effective workers’ partı- 


cipation and collaboration 


Due to political interference and 
poor policies, many units are ineffi- 
cient. This combined with wrong 
pricing has resulted in the large 
ynvestments made not providing 
enough returns Inefficient manage- 
ment, together with failure to secure 
labour co-operation, has meant that 
capacity utilisation 1s low in many 
public sector units, and as these 
units are in vital sectors including 
power and transport, their malfunc- 
tioning seriously affects the eco- 
nomy as a whole. 


I, spite of a. large array of studies 
and reports, administration 1n India 
continues to be inefficient and un- 
responsive to the needs of the com- 
moncitizen There was always some 
degree of corruption ın admınıs- 
tration even before Independence, 
but this has vastly increased since 
then and now has reached out to 
practically all levels and all aspects 
of public administration 


Business and industry have not 
been known to be conscious of their 
social responsibilities, and ın spite 
of all attempts to control their 
functioning through measures like 
the MRTP Act, they continue to 
exploit the consumer and the citizen 
in Various ways Democratic poli- 
tics has fallen ınto the ever present 
trap of being dominated by an allı- 
ance of short sıghted and self serv- 
ing politicians and businessmen 
Political corruption was in the 
earlier years after Independence 
limited in scope. But gradually it 
has become the normal mode so 
that there 1s hardly a political party 
or a political leader. of 1mportance 
in whose bona fides the common 
people retain confidence. The result 
ıs that for the misbehaviour ındulg- 
ed ın by everyone, whether as a 
worker or as a consumer or even as 
a tax-payer — there 1s a simple 
moral justification, whether 1t 1s ex- 
plicitly understood and stated or 
not ‘This 1s a society ın which only 
the dishonest can thrive, how can 
I therefore afford to behave 
honestly?’ 


The transformation of a society 
from a feudal, predominantly rural, 
agricultural one into a modern, 


urban-cum-rural 


and industrial- 
cum-agricultural one 1nvolves deep- 
seated changes. Easygoing, largely 
ındıvıdualısed and somewhat anar- 
chıcal ways have to give way to 
disciplined, socially conditioned 
contractual methods of work and 
ways of life. In the earlier stages of 
industrialisation, a substantial part 
of the increase ın production has to 
be used for capital accumulation 
especially if the economic transfor- 
mation 1s taking place at a tıme like 
the present, when many other coun- 
tries have gone much ahead This 
involves austerity, hard work and 
discipline which have to be either 
voluntarily accepted or enforced by 
a ruthless controlling agency if the 
transformation 1s to succeed 


Ma now, ın most countries, this 
has been enforced on the majority 
in the initial stages by a ruthless 
authority, the capitalist under capı- 
talism or the commissar ın commu- 
nist countries At some stages, 
rulıng elites — whether capitalists 
or commissars — have heen puri- 
tanical by religion or doctrine in 
most countries where the transfor- 
mation has been completed with 
speed 


In India, we are failing in this 
because the ruling elites want to 
enjoy all they can — and enforce 
austerity only on the common 
people. This the latter will not 
voluntarily accept, and are not 
accepting Hence the constant pro- 
blems of labour ındıscıplıne, indus- 
trial unrest and so on In a more 
equal and just society, labour can 
perhaps be persuaded to be more 
reasonable. In an unjust society, it 
will have to be brought under ruth- 
less control Whether this latter can 
succeed ın the long run ıs an open 
question 


Belief ın science and technology 
has to replace obscurantism at least 
in the leading groups, both for 
modernisation and for social trans- 
formation But, as often happens in 
an unjust and corrupt society, our 
rulıng elites are coming to show 
more belief 1n. Tantrism, astrology, 
havans and all kinds of obscurantist 
practices This is also a clear indi- 
cation of the limitations of this 
group in terms of their potentia- 
lities as leaders of change. 
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It has appeared to a number of 
discerning observers ot the Indian 
scene that India 1s slowly but surely 
moving towards a situation of 
anarchy and that this movement 1S 
gathering momentum. The ineffec- 
tiveness of Mrs Indira Gandhı's 
Government in dealing with the 
major problems facing the country 
together with 1ncreasing corruption, 
demoralisation and widening social 
and economic conflicts had made a 
person lıke Jayaprakash Narayan 
think that the impending crisis 
could be averted only by a direct 
call to the people to bring about a 
major change He called ıt ‘total 
revolution’ 


Like many other formulations of 
J P , this was a little vague, but its 
implications were clear The objec- 
tive was to bring about a demo- 
cratic and socialist transformation 
in India, ensuring economic growth, 
retaining and expanding individual 
and group freedoms, overcoming 
age-old feudal bonds such as un- 
touchability, sex ınegualıty and the 
caste system and, following Gan- 
dhi’s path, this was to be achieved 
by a peaceful non-violent revolu- 
tionary movement The freedoms 
guaranteed by the Constitution 
were not to be permitted to be sub- 
verted, but the distortions introduc- 
ed by power politics were to be 
removed by the use of an enlighten- 
ed People’s Movement Without a 
major thrust like this, the situation 
could not be saved 


Los Gandhi also felt sufficient- 
]y threatened by the countrywide 
trends to resort to drastic powers 
which finally culminated in the 
Emergency The fond hope that 
with the use of dictatorial powers 
by the government, she along with 
some elements 1n business as well as 
the administration could halt the 
drift and put the country back on 
the road to progress, was soon 
belied It became clear that India's 
problems were too complex to be 
solved by simplistic solutions based 
upon the authoritarian rule of a 
small group ruling from one Centre. 
The possible abuses of such rule 
also became vividly clear and the 
result of this latter was the massive 
defeat which Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
sustained ın the elections of 1977 


But the hope that various other 
leading elements would have, asa 
result of some introspection in the 
period of Emergency, realised the 
futility of selfish, short sighted and 
stupid policies, and that they would 
try genuinely to ımprove upon the 
earlier performance of the ruling 
elites was soon belied. The infight- 
ing in the Janata Government and 
party, and the inadequate and halt- 
ing changes they made in policies 
and programmes, soon proved that 
no such lessons had been learnt 
While there were indications of 
doubt about the validity of the pre- 
scriptions pursued ın the past, there 
was inadequate interest in boldly 
following these up. À few new starts 
such as in the food for work or 
antyodaya programmes were made, 
but they received far less 1mportance 
than short sighted politicking and 
money gathering which many lead- 
ing elements indulged in The result 
was what we all know — the 
resumption by Mrs Indira Gandhi 
of power at the Centre, with the 
people indicating that they hoped 
again that she would provide a 
stable and performing government 


l. experience sınce January 
1980 has clearly ındıcated that such 
a hope was a foolish one The 
country has merely resumed, with 
even a further momentum of speed, 
its movement towards breakdown 
and anarchy The political structure 
in the country, whose deterioration 
started particularly since 1969, 1s 
today ın a shambles The ruling 
group shows itself to be nothing 
but a conglomeration of small gangs 
and individuals come together for 
enjoying the power and pelf that 
Indira Gandhi’s name can bring It 
has no organisation or dedicated 
cadres worth the name, and the 
bankruptcy of its ideological think- 
ing 1s sufficiently evidenced by the 
support its members vociferously 
give to the concept of dynastic 
leadership — first opting for Sanjay 
Gandhi, and then for Rajıv Gandhi 


No opposition party has any 
nationwide following worth the 
name, and their irrelevance when ıt 
comes to issues that arouse large 
numbers of people has been amplifi- 
ed by the Assam episode as well as 
the farmers’ agıtatıons The ‘tailism’ 
of many so-called leaders 1s suffici- 


ently underlined by the manner in 
which they make a beeline for any 
move which appears to receive 
popular support, but showing no 
capacity to anticipate or understand 
such developments The admını- 
strative machinery has received 
increasing shocks at the hands of 
ınept and corrupt mınısters till in 
many areas, regions and even some 
whole States, the administration 1S 
increasingly nonfunctional Even 
the police forces are becoming a 
law unto themselves and tending 
to operate as independent, self- 
seeking, lawless groups. 


Trade and industry are as usual 
behaving 1n a short sighted manner, 
accumulating profits, but the dıs- 
cerning ones increasingly realise that 
all the money that they make and 
all the concessions that they extort 
can hardly create conditions for 
better functioning of the economic 
system The constantly erupting 
labour disputes and industrial 
ındıscıplıne are reminders both of a 
breakdown of normal industrial 
relations and the dissatisfaction and 
alıenatıon felt by even the somewhat 
better-off among the working 
classes The increasing agitations by 
service sector employees such as 
those 1n banks and also government 
services including police forces 
show the potentiality of further dıs- 
ruption ın the working of the eco- 
nomic and administrative systems 


T. poor working of public enter- 
prises has been aggravated by poli- 
tical interference by inept and 
corrupt politicians, and the short- 
sighted policies pursued over many 
years are coming home to roost 
The increasing breakdowns in diffe- 
rent parts of the country in the 
supply of electric power and the 
worsening position of railway trans- 
port are threatening to take the eco- 
nomy further downhill The high 
rate of inflation is playing havoc 
with the economy, and there appears 
to be no stopping its gathering 
momentum The government ap- 
pears to be content with blaming 
someone or the other for the diffi- 
culties, but ıt has not found a way 
of giving a new lead The recent 
breakdown ın the supply of sugar 
may prove merely to be the har- 
binger of more serious breakdowns 
— eg those ın the supply of food- 
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grains — which may be caused by 
the rampaging inflation, the hoard- 
ing and speculative activities of 
traders, the corruption among poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats, and the in- 
efficiency of utilities like railways 


Law and order ıs taking a back- 
seat with crime and criminals taking 
hold not only 1n the countryside but 
in urban areas Agitations for venti- 
lating grievances — real or false, 
small or big — take a violent turn 
and disrupt normal life and too fre- 
quently ın different parts of the 
country In the face of this kind of 
serious situation, leading political 
groups are fomenting troubles 
against each other, the ruling party 
at the Centre included 


Mutual confidence and trust 
which are so essential for successful 
domestic functioning have vanished 
from various social groups and poli- 
tical parties, and cynıcısm rules 
Every aspect of lıfe — very much 
under the influence of government 
— 1s coming to be dominated by 
partisan considerations leaving little 
Scope even for mutual tolerance 
leave alone common endeavour by 
different political. groups in any 
field 


I is thus clear that India stands 
today on the brink of a breakdown 
It ıs not unlikely that the country 
may linger on ın this unsatisfactory 
state for some years It 1s also not 
unlikely that some unexpected event 
may precipitate a sudden downfall 
No one can say The situation can 
be compared to that of a patient 
with a chronic terminal illness 
Which particular event will cause 
death and when may be difficult to 
predict The patient may linger on 
for quite some time, or some organ 
may suddenly give way What 
appears certain 1s a steady move- 
ment towards anarchy 


The breakdown may not neces- 
sarily lead to foreign rule In fact, 
taking into account the world 
balance of forces, this 1s unlikely 
What may happen ıs that the writ 
of the Central Government 1ncreas- 
ingly may cease to run in certain 
areas and, in some States, even the 
State Government may find it diffi- 
cult to rule Some regions will be 
ruled by local strong groups It is 


not impossible that attempts may 
be made at some stage to halt this 
drift by imposing a kind of civil 
dictatorship, whether ıt 1s done 
under the guise of the Emergency as 
ın 1975, or through forced Consti- 
tutional changes like a Presidential 
system, or by merely using powers 
lıke those which the government 
already enjoys under measures like 
the National Security Ordinance. 
Following this attempt, when ıt 
fails — as ıt will — or ın alliance 
with 1t, there may be an attempt to 
establish the strong rule of the 
armed forces plus the civil services 
But this attempt, if made, ıs likely 
to prove as futile as the Emergency 
India 1s too vast and too variegated 
a country to be ruled by any small 
clique for long 


In this context, it should be 
remembered that even a much 
smaller country like Pakistan broke 
up when a largely Punjabi group 
attempted to exercise dictatorial 
Powers over a diverse population 
Moreover in such an eventuality, 
even maintaming unity among the 
armed forces may prove difficult ın 
India In Pakistan, this has been 
less difficult because most of the 
officers as well as men 1n the forces 
are recruited from the Punjab 
Even then there have been coups 
and countercoups In India, the 
Officers in the armed forces are re- 
cruited practically from all regions, 
and the men from quite a number 
They have shown remarkable dıscı- 
pline when operating under an 
accepted constitutional structure 
Whether they will maintain such 
unity and discipline under an 
authoritarian regime 1s doubtful 


T, Maintain an appropriate 
regional balance in the Central 
power structure is difficult enough 
even in a federal constitutional sys- 
tem such as we now have As soon 
as a political party comes to be 
dominated by an individual or a 
small group, ıt is difficult to contain 
real or imaginary grievances of 
caste, religious or linguistic groups 
Even in a party like the Indira 
Congress, wholly depending on 
Indira Gandhi for its power and 
position, it 1s becoming difficult to 
prevent revolts and indiscipline 
Whether a civil or military dictator- 
ship will be able to maintain a 
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stable balance among the diverse 
groups ın the country is even more 
doubtful 


The example of the British con- 
quering India with a largely Indian 
army and maintaining their control 
may not be relevant in the present 
context The British army was offi- 
cered only by Britishers Also, they 
used men mainly from some linguis- 
tıc areas or castes against others — 
there was enough scope to use Pur- 
bhayyas against the Sıkhs or Mus- 
lıms, the Mahars or Tamıls against 
Marathas, and then—ın 1857 — the 
Sikhs against the Purbhayyas Now 
the officers are variegated in their 
background, and cannot easily 
remain mere soldiers of fortune 
serving a dictatorship which 1s likely 
to represent some regions and castes 
much more than others Local grie- 
vances in different parts will give 
rıse to local revolts, and their sup- 
pression by other language or caste 
groups cannot but lead after some 
time to disaffection and revolt by 
Jawans especially belonging to the 
regions less represented in the Cen- 
tre Inflation and transport break- 
downs are bound to create ıncreas- 
ing difficulties the reports of which 
cannot but affect the  jawans 
morale Therefore, any attempt at 
establishing a dictatorship even 
though it may obtain an apparent 
temporary chorusis likely to prove 
unstable and lead to a succession of 
coups, with finally the country fall- 
ıng into a state of disorganistion, 
stagnation and anarchy 


I, the face of this probable 
Scenario, what can be done? Is it 
worthwhile doing anything at all, 
or should one merely sit back and 
face the inevitable? Should one 
merely act like the chorus ın a Greek 
tragedy, or should one try to ınflu- 
ence events as one thinks best? 


Two alternatives are open The 
first is to make once again an effort 
to save the great experiment that 
this country embarked upon in 
1947. This wil however require a 
large enough number of persons ın 
the elite groups in the country 
introspectively to carry out self 
criticism and accept that many of 
the policies and programmes, and 
the individual behaviour of many 
of us, have been utterly wrong A 
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certain common national approach 
for rebuilding the system will have ' 
to be accepted, and self-discipline 
observed Persons who believe ın de- 
mocracy, pluralism, federalism, and 
socialism will have to come together 
and concentrate on the most ımpor- 
tant common objectives, as was to 
some extent attempted ın the pre- 
Independence Congress Jayaprakash 
Narayan probably sponsored the 
Janata experiment with some such 
notion and hoped to build up jana- 
shakti to back such an effort 


As 18 now apparent, however, 
many of those who occupied leading 
positions then were neither sufi- 
ciently self-critical nor adequately 
ready to subordinate their personal 
or group interests for the sake of 
saving the country Without a tow- 
ering person such as JP to lead 
it, whether adequate numbers will 
support such a movement and 
whether it will gather enough mo- 
mentum to have a sporting chance 
of success, 1s more than one can say 
But for many of us who have been 
brought up to respect the ideals and 
sustain the dream of a federal, unit- 
ed, democratic, developing and 
socialist India, the effort may not 
only be worth making but almost 
obligatory 


T.. implications of pursuing this 
alternative in terms of the major 
thrusts 1n policies, programmes and 
attitudes need to be spelt out To 
mention only the most obvious, the 
paths available 1n the present Con- 
stitution for a movement towards 
authoritarianism will have to be 
firmly blocked, instruments of sup- 
pressing dissent removed and a pro- 
per balance among the major wings 
of government ensured Federalism 
and pluralism both ın the geogra- 
phical sense of properly and ade- 
quately autonomous States and even 
districts, and in the sense of various 
sectoral and functional agencies 
having adequate autonomy, will 
have to be injected into the institu- 
tional structure. Adequate auto- 
nomy will have to be ensured to 
institutions such as economic enter- 
prises, universities and other educa- 
tional institutions, media units such 
asın the field of broadcasting, and 
cultural organisations Mechanisms 
will have to be found to ensure that 
the deadly hand of bureaucracy does 


not stifle the initiative and enter- 
prise ın these areas 


Through appropriate instruments 
of economic policy, the vast non- 
functional inequalities that exist to- 
day will have to be eliminated so as 
to permit the emergence of a far 
more equal society providing for 
only the degree of mequality requir- 
ed for incentive purposes Unlike 
what has been happening especially 
in the recent years, puritanism and 
austerity will have to mark the life 
of the leading groups and all forms 
of corruption will have to be punish- 
ed severely. Only thus will ıt be 
possible to enforce the necessary 
degree of discipline among various 
working sections, and ensure econo- 
mic growth and efficient operation 
for rapidly transforming the econo- 
mic and social set up 


A, the root of most of our diffi- 
culties lies the aborted intellectual 
and philosophical renaissance in 
India Starting with Rammohan 
Roy and Ranade, ıt gathered mom- 
entum til, with the coming of 
Independence and the death of 
Gandhi, ıt was aborted and its 
place was taken by an ımıtatıve 
west-rooted hypocritical pseudoscı- 
entifism-cum-socialism The drift 
which we now witness and the 
nibilism that dominates the ruling 
elites were an inevitable outcome 
A great deal of intellectual effort 
will be needed to chalk out the 
future paths of transformation and 
change, keeping ın view the spirit, 
thought and traditions of this coun- 
try and rooted in the native soil, at 
the same time introducing modern 
scientific and rationalist concepts 
and a spirit of equality and lıberty 
These are new to most of our 
people — let us not beat about the 
bush in this respect — and it will 
take quite an educational effort to 
make them see that a strong stable, 
growing and united society cannot 
be built ın this age except on these 
bases 


These points — and a number of 
others to be added — will indicate 
how difficult the task 1s going to be. 
It is however known that many socie- 
ties and their leading groups have, 
when faced with historical chal- 
lenges, shown a remarkable capacity 
to rıse to the occasion One can 


only hope that this will happen in 
India Only with such optimism 
can one support such a movement. 


Tre other alternative 1s to accept 
that a national organisation and 
leadership, capable of bringing 
about such changes in thıs vast 
subcontinent does not appear to be 
feasible There is no such political 
party, social group or leader on 
the horizon. The only leader with 
some allIndia stature 1s Indira 
Gandhi But she gives no hope of 
being able to lead the kind of trans- 
forming movement which appears 
necessary It would therefore be 
prudent to be prepared for a con- 
tinuance of the drift which, at some 
not too distant stage, would create 
conditions of anarchy. 


It may still not be beyond the 
realms of practicability to save the 
situation in particular regions 
While there may be no genuine 
national groups or parties capable 
of getting themselves accepted 
throughout the country, at least 1n 
some regions there are elements of 
leading groups which have not 
quite lost their credibility There 
ıs enough understanding there 
among many leading elements to 
sustain willing cooperation and dis- 
ciplined effort for survival when 
faced with a crisis The effort 
should be to sustain such groups, 
ensure that they have the right 
policies and programmes worked 
out to meet the urgent tasks and to 
create public opinion in the given 
regions in support of such measures. 
Such a limited definition of objec- 
tives may be within practical range, 
and may prove to be crucial when 
the crisis comes 


It will also be seen that the two 
alternatives are not mutually ex- 
clusıve Work for one does not 
necessarily contradict work for the 
other To some extent, ıt will be a 
question of temperaments and prio- 
rities But if those who are interes- 
ted concentrate on the one or the 
other without necessarily treating 
the other effort as inimical, there 1s 
no reason why both types of effort 
should not be undertaken side by 
side and even with a degree of co- 
operation and understanding Which 
one will prove more useful and 
effective, only history can say 
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Limits to polities 


ASHIS NANDY 


WHEN a pure politician makes 
mincemeat of all other Machiavellies 
in a polity and establishes hege- 
mony, there are some obvious pay- 
offs. First of all, he or she ratifies 
pure politics as a mode of coping 
with every political problem Once 
itis shown that you do not need 
anything other than political skills 
to make it to the top and remain 
there, all other forms of admunis- 
trative and organisational skills, 
all long-term polıtıcal visions, 
begin to be undervalued 


Criticisms of the regime, too, 
begin to look like another form of 
opposition and they seem to pose 
only problems of purely political 


management. Even praise no longer 
cuts any 1ce with the powerholders 
It looks like a political ploy or an 
instance of sycophancy hiding cheap 
political ambitions Thus, no con- 
structive assessment of political 
performance remains possible. It 
is not seen by the rulers as a feed- 
back required for system manage- 
ment but as purely enemy action 
The opposition, on its part, duti- 
fully reads ıt as another case of 
compromise 


The legitimacy of intellectuals, 
too, begins to decline in such a 
system They are judged not as 
purveyors of knowledge but as 
small-time political. functionaries, 
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either supporting or opposing a 
regime Some intellectuals may still 
be employed to underwrite the re- 
gime — the better expression in 
such a context ıs ‘to sell the rulers 
to the people' — but they are not 
seen as intrinsically valuable to the 
polity Similarly with the opposi- 
tion. It 1s seen either as an orna- 
ment of the system which the out- 
side world must see and applaud or 
as a safety valve through which the 
ungodly and the traitorous blow off 
steam, it 1s not valued as an oppo- 
nent playing an agreed game 


In fact, the opposition becomes, 
in the eyes of the rulers, just an- 
other group trying to change the 
rules of the game for personal gains, 
exactly ın the manner ın which the 
rulers, 1f givena chance, would 
change the rules in their favour 
Specially so ına poor, unorganised 
society where the difference between 
being in power and not being in 
power 15 enormous ın terms of social 
and economic security and lfe- 
chances, and few sincerely believe 
that they themselves or others can 
strive for power for reasons which 
are not entirely selfish 


Some vague understanding of 
these issues informs many recent 
writings on Indian politics. There 
is deep frustration and bitterness in 
most political commentators, there 
is widespread feeling that we have 
reached the end of the way, and 
there 1s widespread talk of political 
crisis and even of a cultural or civi- 
lisational crisis A rag-tag opposi- 
tion mechanically opposing an ın- 
effective corrupt government, with 
both sides given to shadow-boxing 
and scapegoating, does look like the 
death-rattle of a society which can 
no longer live without its politics, 
nor with 1t 


Crisis however has always been 
an over-used expression Every gene- 
ration likes to believe itself to be 
mired ın a crisis, sometimes ın the 
deepest crisis ın world history That 
gives a certain meaning or grandeur 
to the failures of a period or a gene- 
ration A civilisation however 1s a 
bigger affair than most of us believe 
It 1s called a civilisation. because it 
can survive the follies of a person, 
class or a generation. Cıvılısatıons 
have been known to have survived 


even the decline and death of 
mternal politics. A system here or 
a republic there is. only a phase in 
a people's experience, specially if 
the people know how to opt for 
a low level of functioning in the 
absence of a better alternative This 
society itself has done without 
organised politics for long periods 
ın its history It has learnt the hard 
way how to wait for better times 
That may not be our 1dea of survival 
but these are not things decided by 
our vote. 


N o experience ofa people how- 
ever goes waste However anthropo- 
morphic this may sound, a cıvılısa- 
tion uses the follies of a system or 
a generation to try to solve its 
larger problems and to reprioritise 
its values or concerns These 
priorities may not be what its 
dedicated well-wishers would want 
them to be, but that perhaps 1s not 
such a great calamity A 'cıvılısa- 
tion’ ıs not a residual analytic 
category, something which explains 
what hard commonsense, empirical 
political analysis and socio-econo- 
mic forces cannot explain It 1s 
something which defines the para- 
meters within which a political 
system mediates the needs of the 
society and the demands of the con- 
temporary world 


How ıs the present culture of 
Indian politics helping to reorder 
and revalue the contents of the 
present political system on behalf 
of a civilisation? What kind of 
larger issues are we now trying to 
grapple with through the vagaries 
of our day-to-day politics and 
through the myriad political farces, 
now being so seriously enacted on 
our political stage? 


First, Indian society at the mo- 
ment is struggling to find out the 
limits of politics. For more than 
fifty years the society has been 
trying to incorporate mass politics 
as a means of coping with its inner 
contradictions and outer challenges. 
Previously the society had seen 
organised politics as an encroach- 
ment on the Indian lifestyle and 
everyday morality That orienta- 
tion could not change overnight 
when politics established its domı- 
nance ın the society as a part of a 


new participatory system Parti- 
cularly, mass politics was bound to 
look like a negation of traditional 
ethics and ways of life to many 


The moral politics of the pre- 
Independence social reformers and 
Gandhi in this century were an 
attempt to give meaning to politics 
and to cope with this cultural dis- 
junction Sometimes they succeeded 
in their efforts, sometimes they did 
not But the breach was never really 
closed The present hegemony of 
pure politics, too, does not indicate 
that the problem has been solved; 
it only indicates that ıt has been 
successtully suppressed Toa large 
number of Indians for most of the 
time politics still remains an arena 
where ‘everything goes’ 


Today we find that virtually every 
sector of life and large sections of 
the people have been politicised 
While the politicisation of the peo- 
ple 1s not complete — we all know 
of the limited bargaining power of 
the unorganised rural poor — the 
rampant politicisation of the educa- 
tional system, the services, the 
judiciary, the major professions and 
the economy has probably crossed 
the limits of optimality. Such poli- 
ticisation has today stripped the 
subsystems of the society of not 
only all autonomy but also virtual- 
ly of ali creative possibilities, all 
efficiency and all true social com- 
mitment or meaning. No easy 
innovations are possible in these 
systems any more because of their 
total lack of political autonomy 
and the supervening totalising role 
played by mainstream politics in 
the country today 


A, one plane, such politicisation 
was inevitable The four sectors I 
have mentioned are good examples 
of areas of life that had become 
during the last century, thanks to 
the ‘Midas touch’ of colonialism, 
bastions of elitism, conservatism 
and, paradoxically, mindless accep- 
tance of modern ideas of progress, 
growth and development There 
was a need to bring education, 
bureaucracy, the professions and 
the economy within the ambit of 
competitive politics and make them 
renegotiate terms with this society 
and reflect something of the latter’s 
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plural nature. That also was a 
means of democratısıng them 


But such democratısatıon must 
go hand 1n hand with some efforts 
to maintain a semblance of the 
stated purposes of these 1nstitutions 
and their capacity to serve the 
functions they were supposed to 
serve That part of the story re- 
mained incomplete Today we find 
that we have learnt how to put 
institutions into the crucıble of 
mainstream politics but not how to 
take them out of politics when the 
need arises. As a result, our 
education no longer educates, our 
bureaucracy does not function and 
our economy runs by default 


T, problem has become more 
complicated because one of the 
ways in which modern politics has 
been totalising our lifestyles 1s by 
blurring the differences between 
these two kinds of politicisation I 
have mentioned, that 1s, namely, 
politicisation through the growing 
participation of the various sectors 
of the society in politics and the 
politicisation of the various areas 
of life These two dimensions are 
not fully orthogonal but they do 
represent distinctive modes of 
coping with the total reality called 
politics The first dimension refers 
to politics as a well-differentiated 
system within the society; when we 
speak of political participation we 
generally have this system ın mind 
The second refers to politics asa 
power game which can be played 
in any sphere of life, when speaking 
of politics ın education or sports, 
we have this meaning of politics in 
mind (J need hardly point out to 
the cognoscent that the distinction 
was first made by the late Harold 
Lasswell ) In fact, very often more 
and more areas of life are brought 
into politics in the name of bring- 
ing into politics the socio-economi- 
cally deprived sections of the 
society Similarly, the demand for 
the depoliticisation of some issues, 
systems or areas of life are inter- 
preted as a demand for limits on 
participation 


The ongoing debates on the pri- 
macy of the fundamental rights and 
the rights of the Parliament, the 
occasional heated discussions on 


an alternative presidential form of 
government or on ‘guided’ demo- 
cracy, or even the maudlin exhor- 
tations to return to the days of the 
nationalist movement, these can be 
seen as direct results of the ınabı- 
lity to separate the two kinds of 
politicisation and the consequent 
attempt to set the limits of both 
kinds of politics arbitrarily. 


M, political activists, without 
understanding fully what they are 
doing, show in action a certain 
awareness of this problem. That 1s, 
ideologically they may still be oper- 
ating with old categories, but in the 
field and ın effect they work with a 
different set of ideas. The large 
number of voluntary efforts in the 
area of rural development, the scat- 
tered pleas for decentralisation, the 
demand for greater State autonomy, 
and even the Naxalite movement 
can be seen as attempts to probe 
the limits of politics, at least the 
limits of organised mainstream 
politics and statecraft No one can 
tell how far these efforts will 
succeed One can only hope that 
out of these efforts will emerge a 
new balance between politics and 
culture and a new insight into the 
dynamic of this polity and its social 
context 


Second, Indian politics has mov- 
ed into a stage when political norms 
have again become important This 
may seem arather tame and hack- 
neyed formulation, but 1t should be 
taken seriously I do not think the 
growing preoccupation with political 
norms is only a sentimental attempt 
by a few mıssıonarıes to reintroduce 
morality into Indian politics, even 
though that ıs the language ın 
which the preoccupation 1s often ex- 
pressed Nor ısıt merely a belated 
recognition of the ancient truth that 
even machiavellism, to be success- 
ful, requires some minimum com- 
mitment to values as a baseora 
starting point Ithink the preoccu- 
pation 1s also an indirect admission 
of the ‘totalising’ role being played 
by politics ın Indian society today 
and an attempt to contain it. Poli- 
tical norms, after all, are a way of 
limiting pure politics. 


Even the nostalgic talk of Gandhi- 
an or Nehruvian political traditions 


can be seen as serving the same 
purpose within the contemporary 
culture of politics It 1s certainly 
true that till Independence the de- 
bate on political ethics was live and 
central to the political process It 
was impossible to ‘make it’ in 
Indian politics without knowing not 
only the limits of politics but also 
the covert rules of the game. The 
British played up to this because of 
their own cultural and imperial com- 
pulsions To rule a continental 
society with about 50,000 white 
men ın position, the outnumbered 
islanders had to share with the rul- 
ed some political codes of conduct, 
based simultaneously on western 
and Indian traditions Indian 
nationalist leaders too, future-ori- 
ented and conscious of their res- 
ponsibihty to posterity, challenged 
this consensus on codes from the 
vantage ground of an alternative set 
of norms, not on grounds of pure 
politics 


M... politics and Independence 
changed all that. Politics 1ncreas- 
ingly became a profession and, for 
the upwardly mobile and the previ- 
ously deprived, a matter of life and 
death Also, because the importance 
of ethics and conformity to rules 
were associated with traditions — 
native as well as imported — some- 
how the emphasis on norms itself 
got discredited The new theories of 
progress and radicalism and the 
growing ‘sciences’ of politics and 
International relations contributed 
to this By the nineteen sixties, all 
talk of political norms had become 
unfashionable Anyone speaking of 
political values in India was written 
off as a woolly-headed throw-back 
to Gandhian romanticism 


It is also true that the stress on 
political norms was often a plea for 
the status quo. The established 
classes and families are always 
strong on norms, the ‘outsiders’ are 
the ones who are eager to break the 
rules of the game The newly polıtı- 
cised sections of the population 
invariably take time to ınternalıse 
the ground rules of a system and 
they often have to flout the system 
norms to enter the system 


While all this is true, Indian 
politics 1s at a stage when it 1s 
gradually becoming a “pseudo- 
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culture,' that 15, a culture in which 
no standards are shared and all 
political communication centres 
around the arithmetics of gam and 
loss In other words, everything has 
become negotiable and renegoti- 
able, nothing has remained non- 
negotiable We are no longer sure 
that the most radical programmes 
of the most radical groups are not 
mere rhetoric and, for all we know, 
the most aggressive conservatism 


could also be a mere political ploy * 


Similarly, those speaking of plan- 
ning may have private gains ın 
mind and those speaking for the 
rich peasants may be only trying to 
collect some additional votes for a 
socialist party. Thus, there is no 
more any starting point from which 
to even begin building a new order. 


Once again, there are scattered 
groups in the country which unwit- 
tingly articulate a vague response to 
this problem The rekindling of 
interest in Gandhi, the growing 
1nfluence of the more humane tradı- 
tions of Marxism which have at 
long last begun reaching the shores 
of India, the general discomfort 
and contempt which politicians as a 
group are invoking — they are all 
symptoms of a latent awareness of 
a new acceptance of the relevance 
of political values It 1s impossible 
to say 1f these efforts by themselves 
would initiate a new phase ın Indian 
politics but, given the fact that they 
are being mounted at a time when 
the old-style politicians have stale- 
mated each other, they may have 
greater impact than we, reared in 
the older environment of politics, 
will expect them to have. 


| m the attempt to limit 
politics. through a new awareness 
of norms 1s leading us to a serious 
reassessment of the relevance of 
traditional]. values and theories of 
lıfe Over the last several decades, 
politics ın India has sought to 
justify itself mainly as an agent of 
social change Most Indian politi- 
cal leaders and their admurers 
among the Indian literati have tried 
to adapt this society and culture to 
modern politics So much so that, 
today, the ıdeas of change and antı- 
traditionalism are the two main 
planks of the dominant culture of 
Indian politics 


Concurrently, the defence of 
traditions has been left to the 
politically peripheral groups and to 
the ultra-conservative politicians 
This division. of labour, too, has 
hadits uses Politics was seen by 
many of the great sons of nıne- 
teenth century India as a means of 
introducing the country to the con- 
temporary world, so that the civil- 
sation could survive the simul- 
taneous onslaughts it faced from 
modern science and technology, 
industrialism and western 1mperial- 
ism But they also expected India 
to shed in the process many ele- 
ments of its traditional self 


I, time has come for us to take 
a second look at such demands for 
civilisational changes This 1s not 
to argue away social intervention 
It is merely to say that probably 
the ıdea of changing the mind and 
culture of the Indian, according to 
various contemporary theories of 
progress, has been over-stressed and 
it will have to give way to greater 
reverence for the cultural traditions 
and continuities ın the cıvılısatıon. 
Intended changes may now have to 
be seen as felt needs of the culture 
rather than as changes required by 
external ideologies And it may be 
necessary to assume that ıt ıs pos- 
sible to contain the pathology of 
Indian politics without altering 
large parts of Indian culture That 
way we may be able to fight the 
normlessness ın Indian politics by 
giving some meaning to the poli- 
tıcal changes we are witnessıng 


This 1s a matter of quid pro quo. 
In the face of the homogenising 
and uniformising power of the 
modern western civilisation, polı- 
tics, too, can be a means of pro- 
tecting this civilisation from being 
swept off its feet For long, 
mainstream politics in India has 
served as acritique of Indian cul- 
ture, 1t can serve now as a critique 
of modernity, too In nineteenth 
century India, inspite of all the 
emphasis on the need for change, 
this other function of politics was 
never ignored Unfortunately, even 
then, the politics of cultural self- 
protection was frequently coopted 
by obscurantist and non-critical 
defenders of the Indian civilisation 
What we need today 1s a critical 
defence of the culture which will 


see the challenges facing India as 
primarily a matter of intracultural 
battle 


~ 


A, this involves a new frame of 
interpretation The older categories 
of political analysis have already 
Shown their bankruptcy As they 
have a built-in bias in favour of 
politics as a means of human engi- 
neering, they are wedded not merely 
to more democratic participation 
but also to the continuous expan- 
sion of the sphere of politics As a 
result, such categories are now fit 
only for hortatory use Take, for 
instance, the fact that a large number 
of political analysts see the pro- 
blem of Indian political culture 
asa problem of hypocrisy, disho- 
nesty and plain chicanery At least 
three generations of Indians have 
been brought up on statements lıke 
‘politicians never fulfil the promises 
made ın their election manıfestos” 
or 'economısts make good policies 
and politicians subvert them’ or the 
‘universities do not any longer teach, 
they have become degree-giving 
shops’ or ‘bureaucracy does not 
facilitate but delays action.’ 


Then, of course, follows the pre- 
dictable lament over the collapse 
of these institutions and either a 
plea to “correct” them through State 
interference or an attempt to throt- 
tle the existing 1nstitutions or start 
new ones ınthe hope that they 
would be better 


We need now a different set of 
concepts to explain the disjunctions 
between theory and action, and 
between ideas and feelings which 
reportedly characterise Indian poli- 
tics (Though this may seem to 
contradict what I have said above, 
from the poit of view of a cıvı- 
lisation there ıs nothing called 
hypocrisy, there are only different 
levels of reality and different levels 
of discourse Strangely, this view- 
point 1s perfectly compatible with 
the needs of pure politics. In such 
politics ‘hypocrisy’ too 1s a useful 
concept which can be employed 
against one’s opponents at an 
opportune moment And — this 
1S important — ıt can cut both 
ways Bashiruddin Ahmed has 
pointed out to me that in the kind 
of pseudo-culture of politics I have 
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described, even norms such as 
democratic values, civil rights or 
press freedom can become weapons 
ın factional battles and are already 
showing some signs of becoming so. 
Contrary to popular belief, pure 
politics also has 1ts 1nternal contra- 
dictions and built-in limitations) 


T, continue with our examples, 
manifestos are not the basis on 
which elections are won or even 
fought, they are an idiom through 
which a party establishes a rapport 
with the literati and mobilises its 
more literate cadres, they are a test 
of elegance in self-definition Pro- 
fessional economists who produce 
economic policy recommendations 
— and professional politicians who 
demand them — rarely have the 
political economy in mind They see 
such specialist recommendations as 
a set of rational economic choices 
within an abstract mythical entity 
called an economy which could be 
read, in the privacy of the party 
offices, as a mix of rational, semi- 
rational and irrational political 
policy choices relating to a very 
real polity This political reading of 
economic choices by politicians may 
be faulty but that 1s the only read- 
ing they have or trust. The econo- 
mists recommend their mix 1n. good 
faith, the politicians 1gnore or dis- 
tort ıt in good faith, too. 


Similarly, the universities are 
said to be for advancement of learn- 
ing, everyone knows their job ıs to 
baby-sit milions of youth who 


. would otherwise flood the job mar- 


ket in a labour-surplus economy 
and to pre-screen job-aspirants ın 
the modern sector and bear the 
economic costs of such screening 
on behalf of the bureaucracy, the 
industry, the army and the profes- 
sional schools 


The bureaucracy, too, delays 
decisions and actions which the 
powerholders and rulers would like 
to be delayed It will not be fulfil- 
hng 1ts mandate 1f 1t does not delay 
action And, as the experience of 
the Emergency showed, over-enthu- 
siasm ın carrying out policies can 
be dangerous from the point of 
view of the subjects too The shirk- 
ers and obstructionists from the 
point of view of the rulers need not 


be always so from the point of view 
of the ruled. 


In other words, see through their 
stated ideology and you will find 
that most institutions are perform- 
ing the latent and unmentionable 
functions they are supposed to 
perform in India They are eminent- 
ly successful, eminently efficient, 
and eminently rational They seem 
unsuccessful because we are unwill- 
ing to recognise the social tasks 
given to them And we, too, are not 
being hypocritical in this, we are 
honestly — ıf somewhat naively — 
performing the social task of stress- 
ing the manifest goals of these 
institutions so that the institutions 
can goon performing their latent 
tasks with greater legitimacy We 
are merely missing the fact that we 
are appendages to the dominant 
culture of Indian politics 


O... you accept this, there 
remains no gap between theory and 
action in Indian politics but a set 
of superficial political interpreta- 
tions which have swallowed hook, 
line and sinker, the politically dom- 
inant idiom of our times At this 
plane, many of us are contributing 
to the survival of a rather powerful, 
if pathological, culture of politics 
in which even the critics of the 
polity have a place in the sun 
Observers of Indian society who 
muss this point — Nirad C Chaud- 
huri and VS Naipaul immediately 
come to one’s mind — become 
totally useless as critics of the 
system They become ornamental 
dissenters They only write ın more 
strident prose what the various 
means of mass communication pro- 
pagate more subtly That they wash 
in public with such flair our dirty 
linen, preselected and given to them 
ın right-sized bundles, ıs a tribute 
to the resilience of the present 
culture of Indian politics 


The challenge, today, 1s to begin 
at the beginning and start a process 
of demystification which will see the 
present troubles of this society as 
nothing less than an invitation to 
reread this society and polity. 
Given the circumstances, that may 
well turn out to be the most impor- 
tant political intervention the 
intellectuals today can make 
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NON-GOVERNANCE ın 1980 
raises the important question of 
how this political/economic system 
has to be modified, adjusted, alter- 
ed, to make possible the transition 
to a new framework of action We 
tend, while handling change ın our 
own limited areas, to forget the. 
tota] environment in which we. 
operate Callıt by whatever name, 
this environment ultimately domin- 
ates all effort, minor or major In 
discussing the question of transi- 
tions, we are able to assess the 
strengths and weakness of the 
Indian polıty at this juncture 


1. The central task facing us 
today 1s what I would prefer to call 
the transition. from one political- 
economic-social framework to an- 
other This has been made neces- 
sary because the old framework 
is no longer productive It has 
established infrastructures which 
are not only elitist, but unable to 
tackle the explosive problems of 
poverty Invocation and rhetoric, 
the weapons of the politician, no 
longer make animpact The crises 
build as we search for a transition 
The management skill we bring to 
bear on this transition will deter- 
mine whether we flounder and 
collapse or maintain our balance 


Management of transition 


ROMESH THAPAR 


even as we change our terms of 
reference drastically. 


2 We have reached a point in 
our development when we can no 
longer 1gnore the persistent problem 
Of poverty and distress over our 
sub-continent. We also know that 
it 1s impossible to serve the poor 
who constitute forty per cent of our 
population, or some 300 millions, 
unless we find a place for them in 
the all-powerful committees which 
design and implement the attack on 
poverty For thirty years, we have 
expected the well-to-do to carry 
out the job This faith was absurdly 
misplaced. Poverty has begun to 
dissolve only where the poverty 
stricken have been associated 1n the 
effort — for example, in Devraj 
Urs Karnataka, ın Communist- 
run West Bengal and Kerala, to 
some extent in Shekhawat's Rayas- 
than and ın Solanki’s Gujarat. 


3 Asthe interests of the more 
socially secure consolidate around 
our present unsatisfactory status 
quo, we have to assist the attack on 
poverty by showing how for the 
first time ın centuries we are ina 
position to tackle this reflection of 
our shameful neglect. We have to 
prove 1n theory and fact that there 
can be no future for the more 
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socially secure unless the patterns 
of poverty and degradation 1n our 
sub-continent are dissolved 


4. When, in the context of the 
attack on poverty, we say that the 
political will has been lacking, what 
we are actually underlining ın the 
first instance 1s the political failure 
to manage those working the exist- 
ing system in such a way as to 
ensure a proper return for the in- 
vestment made 1n them While mil- 
lions plead for jobs, those already 
employed slack their way through a 
working day or merrily disrupt 
productivity for some narrow gain 
Capacity utilisation ın critical areas 
like electric energy 1s down to 
miserable percentages There is no 
hire and fire, no redress, no punish- 
ment, no reward The slogans of 
socialism have been misused to per- 
petrate a living thraldom for the 
less fortunate of our society No 
one calls for a correction ‘This 
message has to be spelt out, politic- 
ally, and at the risk of losing easy 
popularity 


5 Lack of responsibility 1s not 
an exclusive quality of the working 
population The managers, whether 
they be in business houses, in public 
sector projects, ın secretariats and 
in the extension services in both 
ruraland urban areas, have pre- 
served themselves at the expense of 
the system. The neglect of basic 
norms for selfish, personal ends, the 
harassment of the citizen within. an 
expanding web of corruption, and 
the devising of ever more complicat- 
ed regulations and controls in aid 
of the myth that this constitutes 
the just arbitration between big and 
small, has shattered the framework 
within which we have lived during 
these years of freedom Unless the 
old framework 1s exposed for what 
itis, the new framework cannot 
evolve A framework 1s absolutely 
necessary 1n the context of our con- 
tinental complexity and. unevenness 
of development. 


6 A deliberate disturbance or 
stirring of the status quo could set 
ın motion powerful, often uncon- 
trollable, disruptive forces. Such a 
disturbance must, therefore, be 
backed by review bodies of many 
description to reduce dislocation to 
the minimum It cannot be totally 
wiped out, but it can be made mar- 


ginal The intensification of work 
by personnel departments should 
mobilise support for change, curb 
victimisation, and be the precursor 
of the opening of the framework 
and its remoulding Neglect 1n this 
area can nullify a healthy and 
comprehensible transition 


7 At this stage, the effective use 
of the media, particularly the elec- 
tronic, can become a major aid in 
the management of change Braın- 
washıng, whıch 1s the hallmark of 
authorıtarıan posturıng, has to be 
shunned Only a careful handlıng of 
suspicions, doubts, anxieties, fears 
and demoralisation, by realıstıcally 
relating every argument to the sur- 
rounding situation, should be acti- 
vely encouraged Otherwise, the 
effort can be counter-productıve A 
natural check on the bureaucratic 
handling of these tasks 1s to compel 
the creative teams of communicators 
to move out into the mohallas and 
villages where India 1s working All 
this can become a most creative 1n- 
put into the education or learning 
system 


8 Ifthe equation between pro- 
ductivity and poverty 1s spelled out 
intelligently, ıt will become appa- 
rent that, apart from more skilled 
management, the private and public 
sectors will have to be exposed to 
real competition. Both have created 
monopolistic trends where competi- 
tion 1s carefully reduced to mar- 
gınalıty. A mix of sectors 1s neces- 
sary 1n a democratic polity, but the 
sectors must compete between them- 
selves and within themselves To 
Start with, the giant monoliths of 
Steel, Coal, Banking, Insurance, 
Heavy Engineering, Machine Tools 
and Heavy Electricals need division 
into units which compete That goes 
certainly for service systems like 
airlmes, railways, transport and 
tourism Investments must yield 
profits for further investment 
Strictly developmental effort must 
be so demarcated that ıt does not 
become a cover for inefficiency and 
waste in the commercial area Even 
a certain degree of selective de- 
nationalisation in paralysed areas 
of productivity should be encourag- 
ed. And the defence sector, secre- 
tive and distant, working at low 
peacetime capacities, must come 
under specially designed scrutiny, 
particularly where self-reliance 1s 


possible and where some dovetaılıng 
with civilian needs 1s indicated 


9 Competitiveness cannot be 
brought about by managements 
subservient to parent ministries oi 
to the diktats of the representatives 
of the all-powerful finance mınıs- 
tries Coordinatory power ın Delhi 
has broken the spine of indepen- 
dent, effective management It has 
become over the years a lever 1n the 
hands of corrupt politicians interest- 
ed 1n the manipulation of jobs, of 
resources, and of marketing Until 
genuine autonomy of management 
is enshrined in both the private 
(family-owned) and public (IAS- 
owned) sectors, there can be no 
competitiveness which yields pro- 
ductivity and profit Hard-headed 
exercises are needed, not simplistic 
generalisations In India, the public 
sector will learn ‘to command the 
heights’ through the skill of its 
management, and not through the 
devious operations of the politicians 
and a subservient bureaucracy 


10 The transition to a new 
political-economic-social framework 
will require a drastic overhaul of 
the battered and meaningless wage 
structure of today If poverty is to 
be tackled with vigour, glaring ın- 
justices in the wage structure and 
the awful gap between urban and 
rural earning will need sustained 
attention In a just society, the or- 
ganised should not gain over the 
unorganised, for then the test 1s 
muscle power Intelligent systems, 
in which the working people have 
faith, must be evolved — and, if 
possible, in isolation from the 
highly politicised chatter of the 
trades unions It ıs a major task for 
a developing country 


11 Poverty ıs endemic in the 
rural areas It 1s here that the mini- 
mum agricultural wage, legislated 
into law many years ago, 1s violat- 
ed with impunity every day Those 
who seek redress are punished 
brutally by the upper land-owning 
castes District administrations have 
to be held responsible for the lack 
of implementation This ıs the first 
priority, to be followed by the crack 
down on false land registration, 
openly spoken of as benamı Until 
these minimums are attended to, we 
cannot even begin to think of 
change ın the rural areas. 
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12 The management of change 
in the vast countryside of India 
brings the focus on the police force 
Which, failing traditional authority 
lıke the panchayat, 1s the only wea- 
pon whıch can be used to ımplement 
the law. Even the communıst gov- 
ernmentsın the States, using the 
discipline and dedication. of their 
party cadres, could not really see 
limited reforms through without the 
assistance of the police kotwali 
And this makes recruitment to the 
police force a matter of crucial con- 
cern The poorer sections, compos- 
ed largely of Harıjans and Muslims, 
must find adequate representation 
in this force — or else reforms will 
be still-born Wherever dramatic 
progress has been registered against 
poverty, it has been the result of 
associating the poor ın the struggle 
for the upliftment of the poor There 
can be no running away from this 
rather simple fact 


13 The insulation of the police 
and para-mılıtary forces from politi- 
cal interference has to be organised 
from scratch In the transition to 
be made from one polıtıcal/econo- 
mic system to another, the upsets 
of vested interests could spark 
serious challenges These must be 
met by the exercise of minimum 
and effective force The dangerous 
habit of compensating for the ın- 
efficiencies of the police and para- 
military with the armed forces must 
be curbed Intelligent management 
of change cannot be authoritarian, 
but it must be firm and purposeful 
— and seen as such That we are 
so far from thıs kınd of balance can 
be seen from the harassment and 
brutality at every level, a frighten- 
ıng state of affairs which compels 
even leading citizens to search for 
*useful contacts' 


14 Something of the challenge 
which the old steel frame faces can 
be guaged from the buıld-up of 
pressure to re-draw the boundaries 
of our States along cultural-ethnic 
lines The old monoliths, based on 
the one-language-one-State formula, 
have come to be symbolised by the 
non-functioning Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar with a population. of some 
160 millions Smaller States, some 
fifty or sixty, are now seen as more 
manageable and more likely to res- 
pond to development. Punjab and 
Haryana are excellent models But 


the Job of getting this done ın our 
present situation of political disar- 
ray is Well-nigh impossible without 
the disciplined levers of govern- 
ment The disruption of these levers 
could destroy the possibility of a 
democratic management of the 
transition so essential for a sprawl- 
ıng, politically explosive, multi-cul- 
tural sub-continent Assam and the 
North-East 1s warning enough 


15 Smaller States will raise a 
number of related questions  politi- 
cal representation and its structur- 
ing, the size of local bureaucracies, 
the relationship between the States 
and the Centre and the need, if any, 
for zonal or regional arrangements 
on certain matters which are col- 
lectively tackled. The so-called 
Westminster Model, which has 
crumbled, cannot be resurrected 
under a different name The people 
have had enough of the corrosive 
power of money ın political lıfe and 
want, Somehow, to insulate gover- 
nance from it Unlike as in the 
years following World War II, we 
now have a great deal of constitu- 
tional experience to draw upon 


16 With the realigning of India’s 
internal map, the critical question 
of carefully structuring a decentra- 
lisation of power will have to 
receive priority attention We speak 
of power decentralisations and 
power balances between the Centre 
and the States with extraordinary 
ease, forgetting that we are about 
to pioneer a number of political ex- 
periments ın a highly unfavourable 
milieu, that all the traditional moti- 
vations work against us The repeat- 
ed stress on skilful management 1s 
not to be scoffed at 


17 The dichotomy between town 
and village illustrates a special com- 
plexity The systems which operate 
ın the urban area have, with modifi- 
cations, been imposed on the rural 
community This kind of inane view 
of managing change has to be aban- 
doned if we plan to dissolve the 
persistent patterns of poverty in 
our land If the urban areas are in 
revolt against a rigid, unthinking 
bureaucracy, and may even force 
some change, the heavy presence of 
the administration ıs demoralising 
for the rural community And, yet, 
it 1s here that movements and 
momentums have to be created — 
if only to halt the monster of rural 


migration into cities which are al- 
ready ın crisis? Separate systems 
are needed, or else peasant actions 
will force the pace in many uncon- 
trolled directions and prevent heal- 
thy stabilisations 


18 Increasingly, as we view the 
future ın terms of growth for an ex- 
ploding population of some 1000 
million — which needs solid atten- 
tion — it 1s becoming clear that a 
new value system, sharply contrast- 
ed with that which is prevalent in 
the “developed?” West, will have to 
motivate our growth specialists 
Here, it will be necessary to build 
growth on the natural, centuries-old 
self-reliance of our people, and to 
use the ınputs of modern scientific 
and technological developments to 
strengthen this self-reliance A struc- 
turing of a simpler, less complex, 
living style will have to be attempt- 
ed The effort will call for profound 
patience ına consumption-obsessed 
world, for creativity rooted in the 
lessons provided by centuries of 
traditional skill and craft, and for 
humane perspectives cleared of the 
cob-webs which vested interests use 
to fog vision 


19 Value systems do not drop 
from the heavens They have to be 
nurtured through the various phases 
of human growth They cannot be 
imposed by dictatorial fiat They 
must find a free flowering, and be 
able to resist ultimately the corro- 
sive influence of individual selfish- 
ness The organisation of an envi- 
ronment which makes this possible 
calls for the greatest abilities that 
we can muster Over the centuries, 
religious scriptures have not been 
able to purge the human being of 
his daily violation of his avowed 
faith Nor will ideologies And, cer- 
tainly, growth in the economic sense 
will not provide the answer. It 1s in 
this area that the management of 
change faces its central challenge 
It must become an integral part of 


learning, of thinking on our condı- 
tion 


20 The catalyst in all this change 
is the political manager, the politi- 
cian This 1s the source of our con- 
fusion How do we begin to manage 
change when this lever has been 
corroded and made into an instru- 
ment of a corrupt and paralysed 
status quo? If we wish for democra- 
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tic solutions to our problems, we 
cannot avoid the courageous mobı- 
lisation of public opinion for 
change This is a power we possess, 
but ıt can only become effective if 
we gather our thoughts and energies 
ın the interests of our land and 
people This truth 1s too often for- 
gotten We can manage this change, 
even discover and discipline a new 
politician But it is a major area of 
the transition we have to make 


21 In other words, if, in the 
course of the quest to structure a 
more humane and thoughtful future, 
we have shaken ourselves out of the 
rıgıdıtıes of familiar value systems, 
working hypothesis and models of 
growth, we obviously have to do 
the same in the area of political 
leadership Admittedly, ruling elites 
will continue to exist We cannot do 
without them despite the roman- 
tic mumbo-jumbo of reformers and 
egalıtarıans. But these elites have 
to be qualitatively different Gen- 
uinely, they must reflect the con- 
cerns of societies They must be 
more representative than ever 
before The ıncreasıng complexity 
of the ınter-lockıng of the facets 
of humane growth, and the vıtal 
ımportance that will be attached to 
the tackling of problems connected 
with a new ethic of integrated liv- 
ıng, will demand leadership with a 
remarkable combination of practı- 
cal experience, varieds kills and 
creative thought. 


22 The political, economic and 
social institutions of our time have 
only succeeded ın giving us a leader- 
ship mix of largely dreary operators 
of political/economic systems, sub- 
servient job-seekers and an occasio- 
nal element capable of some dyna- 
mic thinking and thrusting Indeed, 
‘the silver lining’ around the gloom 
of today 1s made up of charismatic 
personalities capable only of mobilis- 
ıng the broad masses for self-aggran- 
disement, or for some rather limited 
objective This sort of populist, 
mediocre, simplistic leadership, 
sought to be projected ın dramatic 
form by the techniques of mass per- 
suasion and titillation (‘strongman’, 
‘the toast of millions’, ‘the neople’s 
choice’, ‘the mysterious one”) is, 
also, increasingly getting control of 
our planet — and cutting across the 
bounds of advanced or backward 
nations There are the 'responsive 


ones’, the ‘religious mentors’, the 
‘chosen of the caucus’, and the 
‘handsome, gracious’ ones, to take 
only a few Even now, we are 
compelled to promote to some 
prominence those elements of this 
leadership which show some vague 
sensitivity to the processes and 
perspectives of the future. 


23. Clearly, there can be no real 
advance until we make up our 
minds firmly to turn against the 
kind of manipulative leaders we 
have organised and tolerated 
through the many decades of ındus- 
trial, scientific and technological 
transformation Such a posture nat- 
urally raises questions concerning 
the make-up of a new type of lead- 
ership, and also about halting the 
dangerous drift ın most societies Of 
corrupt mafias, cabals and caucuses 
who are seen as the answer to fail- 
ures in the demoralised traditional 
leadership of the people But there 
ıs little evidence of serious thought 
on this problem Indeed, the worst 
features of present-day populist 
leadership are getting the maximum 
media build-up 


24 If we are to move to a new 
type of coordinated, collective 
leadership, irrespective of the socie- 
ties to which we belong, we will 
have to demarcate the elements ın 
the mix of the collective, allocate 
their roles, study their training and 
equipment, and evolve systems of 
selection where individual elements 
can be fused into a working totality 
Some societies, ın terms of their 
culture and psychology, will be 
more amenable than others which 
are inclined to be more rigid Varı- 
ations ın solution-finding are neces- 
sary and healthy Let us not again 
seek the single perfect model 


25 What, then, should the mix 
of the new collective leadership look 
like? First, at the ground level 


* Of utmost importance 1s the 
need to provide the conditions 
for a base of local leaders who 
reinforce a sense of morality, 
security and trust in the street, 
ın the area, in the locality 
Party cadres, largely 1deologi- 
cal, are beginning to play this 
role This is bad We must 
create the natural leaders at the 
base — men and women who 


* 


# 


are able to reflect and represent 
(and not artificially articulate 
like party cadres!) the real feel- 
ings of the people in all 
decision-making and ımple- 
mentation organs, and without 
whom nothıng can really be 
done This 1s the most effective 
insurance against the manıpu- 
lators 


Encouragement should be 
given to each category of the 
populace to feel an involve- 
ment in leadership through 
contact, lobbying or physical 
participation Categories 1n- 
clude women, college students, 
the professions, and partıcular- 
ly those ınvolved ın productive 
activities where very valid 
questioning of public policy 
takes place Infrastructures 
have to be developed to get at 
these felt needs, upsets and 
angers which are specific to 
various sections of our people. 


A variety of participatory actı- 
vity needs careful and thought- 
ful organising so as to give the 
community members the best 
opportunity to choose the area 
of their interest and interven- 
tion This ıs extremely 1mpor- 
tant because trends and aptı- 
tudes in leadership can only 
flower ın such an environment 
The recording of initiative and 
result are not to be neglected 
at this level It serves to des- 
troy easily built and empty 
myths and legends about indi- 
viduals, the stuff of so-called 
populist charisma and danger- 
ous ambitions 


The higher levels of leadership, 
based on a variety of skills and 
responsive to the activity at the 
grass-roots, have to structure 
themselves quite differently 
from the pattern that has pre 
vailed The exercise of powe” 
per se — or association with it! 
— has been a domınatıng! 
motıve for the ıntellectual, pro- 
fessional, scientist and techno- 
logist to ride political bandwa- 
gons This characteristic of 
our age must be corrected. 
Better that these critical ele- 
ments ın leadership act only 
through their integral organısa- 
tions — for instance, to use 
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the most suspect example, the 
busınessmen who attempt to 
influence the politician and his 
policy And, somehow, ın the 
future, money power must be 
made ınto an aberration, the 
only influence should be that 
of ideas, concepts, systems of 
management and implementa- 
tion, properly debated and 
understood ın terms of their 
ramifications 


* 


The politician will remain 
specifically the instrument in 
the process of wielding power 
To this extent, he must be 
selected by a procedure which 
breaks his potential for direct 
political manipulation He will 
be chosen by his party or organ- 
isation on the basis of work 
done, not because he 1s a ‘per- 
former’ on radio and TV or 
before the voting population 
Already, the popularisation of 
a system of voting for parties 
rather than candidates ıs an 
attempt to preserve quality and 
skill at the political apex of 
leadership We can expect even 
more careful attempts to screen 
those who would be leaders or 
rulers 


26 Clearly, this structure of 
leadership ın the future, which radı- 
cally alters the basis of selection at 
the lowest levels and buttresses the 
higher echelons from the charisma- 
peddlers, demands a spreading parti- 
cipatory activity by the people at 
large ın community affairs Ade- 
quate organisation for ensuring this 
participation, and assisting ıt to 
influence thinking and decision- 
making ın the inevitable infrastruc- 
ture of power, will call for a 
massive mobilisation of educational 
resources, of trustworthy guidance 
at the ground level, otherwise partı- 
cipatory activity will be lost in con- 
fusion and remain a pious hope It 
is vacuums of the kind which are 
ınvarıabiy filled by the cynically 
ambitious and fraudulent parading 
as leaders and ‘servants of the peo- 
ple’ Specifically, one 1s concerned 
with the involvement of citizens in 
causes which are beyond the confines 
of their immediate salary-earning 
or trades union interest The atomi- 
sation of community interests, so 
much a part of the global develop- 
ment scene and very much at the 


root of individual and collective 
alienation, provides the opening for 
the career politician with his un- 
principled, corrupt, populist and 
directionless ‘ideology’ 


27 Inthe area of participatory 
activity at the base, we are pro- 
bably going to witness much ex- 
perimentation ın regions like China 
and India Here, the old infrastruc- 
tures of a supposedly democratic 
life, as in the West, do not exist to 
inhibit the tryıng out of new ideas, 
even hunches The disillusionment 
with the orthodox democratic forms, 
so visibly demonstrated ın many 
southern hemisphere countries, and 
the paralled rise of openly authori- 
tarian solutions based on ‘the 
leader’ principle, makes the formul- 
ation and implementation of parti- 
cipatory activity ın the interests of 
a just society, capable of respond- 
ing to the needs of the poorest of 
the poor, a revolutionary under- 
taking 


Indeed, those who continue to 
parrot their support to the old 
structures of leadership are becom- 
ing the caretakers, 1f not the under- 
takers, of an unsatisfactory, non- 
working status quo. Deep resent- 
ments are crystallising ın develop- 
ing countries at the studied neglect 
— even ignorance — of what the 
people think at the base of society 
This state of affairs cannot continue 
for very long without the most 
serious consequences 


28 In the free-enterprising, largely 
capitalist societies, and in the State- 
owned socialist economies, the ex- 
pertise exists at various levels to 
voice the aspirations of the people 
and to process them into decisions 
for implementation But the power- 
ful vested interests congealed in 
these systems contest any effort at 
change Doggediy, through text- 
books in school and college, 
through magazines and newspapers, 
through the electronic media, 
through advertising, and even 
through religious text, the message 
1s that most men are bound to fail, 
and only a few to succeed Leader- 
ship ıs inseparable from personality 
build-ups What it sits over 1s never 
mentioned. Some of the most ter- 
rible human creatures have not 
lacked for mass mobilisation ın our 


own times — or for powerful patro- 
nage from the supposedly enlighten- 
ed Significantly, the systems which 
throw up these twisted leaders are 
never assessed for what they do to 
the human spirit in the process of 
its suffocation or destruction A 
correction will be forced on these 
complacent, ‘developing’ and 'deve- 
loped’ societies as the glitter fades 
and as resources become scarce 
But the vested interest 1n the status 
quo 1n all the regions of our planet 
is very much the critical opposition 
factor to change It has to be un- 
covered and 1solated 


29 It 1s, ironically, ın this strug- 
gle against evil leaders that all the 
terrifying techniques of rulership 
which we have become accustomed 
to 1nfect all the layers of power and 
their use Somehow, the infection 
has to be localised and destroyed 
even though it 1s cancerous and 
capable of rapid and overwhelming 
spread Ina sense, we now possess 
the weapon for this crucial contest 
— active social workers More than 
ever before, social workers are able 
to become the levers of power ın 
the parties of the Right and Left 
We cannot run away from this fact. 
But whichever party can powerfully 
motivate the thinking of its social 
workers, commit them to the many 
tasks of problem-solving in the 
community and of uplifting huma- 
nity, and prevent them from being 
corrupted and intoxicated on any 
large scale by the contact with 
power, will lead the political trans- 
formation of the future For, such 
social workers would have to link 
with the natural leaders of the 
people, and the participants in 
democratic decision-making at 
every level 


30 Durmg the last half century, 
the feeling persisted ın political 
circles that full-time or part-time 
cadres could make prisoners of 
leaders and were, therefore, to be 
avoided This fear of cadres began 
to be felt over the past decade as 
powerful pressures mounted to 
bridge the gulf between promise 
and performance Ifıt ıs correct to 
say that this trend will strengthen 
in the period ahead of us, and if 
the cadres are social workers, proof 
against the wear and tear, erosion 
and corrosion, and the moral cyni- 
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eism of active political lıfe, then 
obviously we must begin in right 
earnest to evolve a mobilisation 
system based on motivation, early 
education and training, advanced 
learning and suitable working envi- 
ronments There 1s no other way 
to improving the integrity of poli- 
tical life and governance, and its 
representative character 


31 In this connection, it 1s neces- 
sary to emphasise that the health 
and stability of political parties 
will be dependent on the manner 
ın which they gather, select and 
place their social workers Too 
often we are witness to a rash of 
political activity which is based on 
the titillation of lumpen elements 
in the youth who are offered a 
chance to get even with the world. 
The authoritarianism bred by these 
techniques has to be singled out for 
exposure, for it maintains these 
activists at the lowest level of servi- 
lity and obedience — apart from 
isolating them Activists, to be 
effective, must be drawn directly 
from those who at the ground level 
articulate the needs and aspirations 
of the people because they practise 
what they preach and have the not- 
so-common capacity to work among 
the people Authenticity 1s vital for 
the social workers of tomorrow. 
Such political activists must be 
Strengthened by the in-take from 
professional centres Only a careful 
mix of qualities and experience 
makes the collective of social 
workers effective and generates the 
internal disciplines so essential for 
participatory, democratic systems 
The alternative 1s destructive of the 
representative, responsive, authen- 
tic, creative leadership which this 
world of ours 1s desperate to locate. 


32 The neglect of this pressing 
problem of leadership was rooted 
ın the character of governance ın 
the past — distant decision-making, 
lax implementation, limited tasks 
and confused social perspectives 
Today, the scenario for problem 
study and action 1s very much more 
detailed and demanding And very 
often, the crisis 1s rooted in our 
archaic notions of ‘leadership’ 
Fundamental restructuring must 
replace our patch-work approach 
Only then will we be able to assist 
the growth of a future which makes 
sense to ordinary people 
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Socialism from below? 


C T. KURIEN 





EXCEPT for one novel proposal, 
the hurriedly put together Frame- 
work of the Sixth Five Year Plan 
which was presented to the National 
Development Council ın August 
and which 1s being discussed now 1S 
not a particularly inspiring docu- 
ment. The authors, of course, had 
to demonstrate that the new Sixth 
Plan would be different from the 
old Sixth Plan drafted by the pre- 
vious regime Obviously, ın the 
presentation of the Framework this 
factor has been a major consıdera- 
tion 


For instance, socialism which, 
from the Second Five Year Plan 
onwards, has been proclaimed to be 
our long-term objective, and which 
did not find a place ın the draft of 
the old Sixth Plan has been brought 
back and given a prominent place ın 
the opening sentence itself It 1s 
affirmed that ın the decade of the 
eighties ‘our major goal should be 
the realisation of an economic and 
social order based on principles of 
socialism, secularism and self-reli- 
ance’ 


But the socialism of the eighties 
is to be different from the socialism 
of the fifties and early sixties A 
quarter of a century ago we thought 
that the route to socialism was via 
controls, public sector enterprises 
and nationalisation The novel fea- 
ture of the Framework of the Sixth 
Plan is that 1t hasa very different 
conception of socialism Socialism 
to be effective must reach every 
household in the country, particul- 


arly the poorer households asserts 
the Framework. 


The section 1s worth reproducing 
in full ‘An increase in the produc- 
tive potential of the economy is an 
essential condition for finding effec- 
tive solutions to the problems of 
poverty At the same time, recognis- 
ing the constraints which limit the 
scope for higher growth rate ın the 
medium-term, more direct means of 
reducing the incidence of poverty ın 
the stage of transition would have 
to be employed It 1s well known 
that the hard core of poverty 1s to 
be found inrural areas The poorest 
sections belong to the families of 
landless labour, small and marginal 
farmers, rural artisans, scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and socially 
and economically backward classes 
The household will remain the basic 
unit of poverty eradication in tar- 
get group oriented programmes. 
Families differ ın such vital respects 
as dependency ratios, asset hold- 
ings, skills and even the ability to 
perform manual labour on public 
works Hence each household below 
the poverty line will have to be assıs- 
ted through an appropriate package 
of technologies, services and asset 
transfer programmes’ (Emphasis 
added ) 


The target group approach, ın it- 
self, is not a newidea We have had 
special schemes of assistance to 
particular groups such as small and 
marginal farmers and agricultural 
labourers from the late sixties at 
least But what was then thought 
of as welfare schemes became part 
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of a new strategy of development 
from the early seventies throughout 
the world following the discovery 
that growth by itself was not reach- 
ing all sections of the population 


The now famous World Bank 
Study, Redistribution with Growth, 
had argued that the approach of 
growth in the aggregate should be 
replaced by a development strategy 
having growth implications for 
different groups ın society What 
the Framework ofthe Sixth Plan 
suggests 1s to take the strategy to 
its full logical extent of reaching 
every household ın terms of its own 
specific conditions, approaching the 
socialist principle “to each accord- 
ing to his need ? or socialism from 
below. 


B. wil it work? Consider first 
the magnitude of the problem. 
There are some 60 million house- 
holds that come below the poverty 
line ın the country These have to 
be identified and detailed 1nforma- 
ton has to be gathered about them 
Then, programmes to meet the 
needs of each of them will have to 
be designed and implemented. It 
can be calculated that identifying 
and enumerating these households 
alone will call for a contingent of 
some 80,000 officials on the assump- 
tion that each of them can cover 
three families a day and will work 
for 250 days so that the first stage 
of the programme can be complet- 
ed during the first year itself 


Then there ıs the cost factor 
Existing schemes for some of these 
target groups involve a subsidy of 
around Rs. 300 per household (one 
third of the total cost, the rest 
being given as loans). So the total 
subsidy for 60 million. households 
will be Rs 1800 crores (plus Rs 
3600 crores to be provided as 
credit ) This may not be too large 
an amount compared with the pro- 
posed public sector outlay of around 
Rs 90,000 crores, but ıt must be 
noted also that the 1980-8] central 
budget has allocated only Rs 56 
crores for one of the major target 
group programmes, the small far- 
mer development programme 


There are other problems such as 
ensuring that the target group 1S 
not infiltrated by the well-to-do A 


recent study of these programmes 
in Tamil Nadu showed that upto 25 
per cent of beneficiaries were above 
the income ceilings suggested as the 
basic eligibility criterion 


B. perhaps none of these prob- 
lems is insurmountable (though 
not lıkely to be surmounted) and 
hence cannot be treated ın prıncıple 
as the major obstacles to the ımple- 
mentation of the noble programme 
The fact 1s that the system itself has 
forces operating against such pro- 
grammes A recent study based on 
empirical data from our country 
(R Sinha et al, Income Dustribu- 
tion, Growth and Basic Needs in 
India, London, 1979) touches upon 
some of these issues. 


According to 1t the bottom third 
households in rural areas, consist- 
ing largely of agricultural labourers, 
derive 63 per cent of their income 
from agriculture, but can claim 
only 11 per cent of value added in 
agriculture compared to 71 per cent 
ofthe top group When ıt comes 
to expenditure, the bottom group 
spends over 88 per cent of addition- 
al income on food. Consequently 
ıf the income of the bottom section 
is increased, they spend much of ıt 
on food which increases the 1ncome 
of the top group Their expenditure, 
ın turn, will create 1ncomes to sec- 
tions both 1n the rural and urban 
areas 


The study simulates an experi- 
ment to trace the impact of an 
Injection of an additional income 
to the bottom group and comes to 
the conclusion ‘A net income 1njec- 
tion of one rupee to the bottom class 
would result 1n an overall increase 
in personal income of Rs 2 556, 
Rs 1916 ın the rural areas and 
Rs 0.640 ın urban areas The reci- 
pient group itself derives spillover 
income of Re 0.213 ın addition to 
the injection, this represents the 
feed back to 1ts own income from 
both its own increment ın expendi- 
ture and from the expenditure of all 
the other groups out of their derived 
income increase The Re 1 0 income 
injection to the rural bottom class 
implies a slightly greater income 
increase, Rs 1 183 for the rural top 
class, around half of that, Re 0 520 
for the rural middle class and 


smaller amounts for the urban 
group ' 


It must be noted that the spillover 
referred to above 1s not the illegal 
leakages of various sorts and at 
different levels that take place when 
funds are administered It results 
irome the legitimate and normal 
working of the economy. 


A similar study conducted for 
the Korean economy led to the 
same conclusion ‘The design of 
anti-poverty policies 1s quite diffi- 
cult, not just conceptually, but also 
in terms of implementation Many 
types of intervention have adverse 
effects, even though we selected 
only those policies that, on @ priori 
grounds, would be expected to bene- 
fitthe poor We find that most anti- 
poverty policies eventually help the 
rich and middle income groups more 
than they help the poor This 1s so 
even when, as in our experiments, 
the rich are taxed quite progres- 
sively to finance the programmes, 
the programmes are designed so 
that their initial impact is quite 
specific ın favouring the lower in- 
come groups, and there is no graft, 
corruption, diversion, or stupidity 
in their execution’ (Irma Adelman 
and Sherman Robinson, Income 
Distribution Policy in Developing 
Countries, A Case Study of Korea, 
Oxford, 1978 ) 


l 1s a further problem The 
dırect household-to-household ap- 
proach 1s only a second best strategy 
in view of ‘the constraints which 
lımıt the scope for higher growth 
rate in. the medium term’ This is 
not because the planners care less 
for the poor households, but because 
they recognise that agricultural 
labourers, marginal and small far- 
mers, rural artisans et al do not 
bring about growth By implication 
itis also an affirmation that the 
planners and the government, in 
their eagerness to bring about 
socialism of a sort will not ignore 
those who are responsible for 
‘growth’. And, of course, growth 1s 
brought about by those who have 
land, those who can modernise 
agriculture, those who can increase 
industrial production, those who 
can boost exports 


Many of them have been arguing 
that the economy now has all the 
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pre-conditions of growth — sub- 
Stantial potential for agricultural 
production, a high rate of domestic 
savings, a comfortable foreign 
exchange reserve and that there- 
fore what is required at this stage 
IS to remove all fetters that constrict 
growth Removal of controls and 
the restrictions on production, 
reduction ın taxes, further conces- 
sions and subsidies, these are the 
requirements of the growth makers 


There 1s evidence that their voice 
1$ being listened to carefully by the 
policy makers The Framework 
itself endorses the need to achieve 
‘greater play of competition’ to 
secure economies of scale through 
expansion of existing enterprises 
and to ensure ‘normal and automa- 
tic growth in existing industrial 
capacities’ 


A recent publication of the 
FICCI states that the government 
has initiated a number of ‘con- 
structive’ measures in the last four 
months after a series of discussions 
with allinterests concerned Among 
the constructive measures listed are 
the industrial policy statement, the 
export promotion measures, and 
increase ın the rate of interest on 
debentures along with enhancemeat 
of debt-equity ratio FICCI has 
asked for more and more is likely 
to be conceded, not as a favour to 
FICCI but as necessary steps to 
stimulate “growth? which 1s what 
the poor also need ın the long run 


S. the Sıxth Plan’s target group 
philosophy ıs being rapidly trans- 
formed into a strategy for all 
interest groups, quite literally a 
strategy of 'to each according to 
his needs” recognising, of course, 
that the needs of growth and of the 
growth makers must have the 
highest priority. The question then 
ıs whether a micro policy of social- 
ist redistribution (including asset 
transfer programmes, if the Plan- 
ning Commission's proposals are to 
be taken seriously) 1s compatible 
with a macro policy of lıberalısa- 
ton and increasing privatisation 


This 1s not merely an abstract 
contradiction of the system. It will 
have 1ts bearing immediately on the 
proposed target group programme 
itself Some of its manifestations 


are easy to anticipate, after all, the 
programme itselfis not new What 
the programme proposes is to carve 
out, through bureaucratic interven- 
tion, a segment of the economy for 
protective treatment 


But even within our rural areas 
the quest for private accumulation 
Is growing What then prevents the 
more affluent and enterprısıng 
members of the rural areas from 
trying to take advantage of the 
programme, through legitimate 
measures 1f possible, and not so 
legitimate ones 1f necessary? 


And in due course the system 
itself will produce a situation where 
a wide grey range develops between 
what 15 legitimate and what 1s not 
It 15, therefore, not a merely admını- 
strative lapse that there was a 
steady infiltration of the rich into 
these programmes 1n the past, and 
there 1s no reason to think that the 
pattern will be very different ın the 
future 


VS the programme will be 
selective, spread at least over the 
five years of the Plan How will the 
selection procedure operate? From 
the bureaucratic angle, even gran- 
ting that there 1s a desire to support 
the weaker sections within each 
category and that there is a proper 
procedure to locate them, some of 
the screening principles of the sys- 
tem cannot be completely over- 
looked To ascertain credit-worthi- 
ness of the borrower 1s part of the 
operational rules of the system 
which no one admunistering credit 
can afford to ignore Thus these 
programmes have a bias towards 
the better placed within each cate- 
gory | 


When programmes of this kind 
become selective, the expectation 1s 
that the entire group can be and 
will be covered over a period of 
time taking up a defined fraction of 
the group each time But the dyna- 
mics of the situation is not a matter 
of mere arithmetic, The initial 1m- 
pact of a selective programme 1s to 
increase the inequality. within. the 
group 


The dynamics of the situation will 
depend on how the effect of this 
Initial inequality works itself out 
over a period of time Within the 


general framework of unequal dis- 
tribution of resources and private 
accumulation, the normal tendency 
1s for an initial inequality to increase 
over tıme 


B. all these are more ‘academic’ 
consıderatıons so far as the planners 
and policy makers are concerned 
They are determined to go ahead 
with the programme, for a pro- 
gramme of this kind 1s a political 
and economic imperative of the 
system İn a political system with 
adult franchise the poor cannot be 
neglected because their votes are 
valuable and decisive Hence they 
have to be placated and 'contain- 
ed. 


A political party that succeeds ın 
implementing programmes specially 
for the poor, however selective such 
programmes wil turn out to be, 
can reasonably expect to reap bene- 
fit when the counting of heads takes 
place Hence it is a matter of poli- 
tical necessity for all major parties 
to have some anti-poverty pro- 
grammes 


On the economic front, to the ex- 
tent that lack of purchasing power 
for the masses 1s a constraint on 
growth, the growth makers may 
consider ıt as a matter of enlighten- 
ed self-ınterest to tolerate and even 
encourage some programmes of 
creating incomes for the poorer 
sections 


The Sixth Five Year Plan draft 
prepared by the Janata Party's Plan- 
ning Commission was explicit on 
this point. Discussing the strategy 
of industrial growth the document 
stated “The broad strategy 1s based 
on the premise that the big increase 
in investment that is proposed in 
employment intensive activity like 
agriculture and allied activities, irri- 
gation and ın infrastructure lıke 
power and roads, and minimum 
needs like water supply, health, pri- 
mary education and housing will 
stimulate demand for a wide range 
of mass consumer, intermediate and 
capital goods?’ 


SO, m our mixed economy we 
will see capitalist growth and socia- 
list distribution receiving impartial 
support from our policy makers 
The intentions at least are honour- 
able 
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Daner reforms 


BUNKER ROY 


FIRST, let us see what we have by 
way of figures and definitions Not 
that ıt means anything ın the long 
run apart from focusing on the 
magnitude of the problem and the 
utter confusion that prevaıls on 
how and what to do next. I am 
deliberately giving the impotence of 
our planners and admınıstrators, 
our policy makers and enlightened 
intellectuals, a national perspective 
because the system being what ıt 1S, 
this ıs as far as we can expect them 


to go It 1s obvious that what hap- 
pens at the village level 1s not really 
their concern If 1mprovements are 
reflected in the figures published off 
and on, it 1s tangible enough for 
these gullible people to make ludic- 
rous claims of how much progress 
we have made. 


Gunnar Myrdal said at the Land 
Reform Conference, ‘By land reform 
we understand a planned, legal and 
institutional reorganisation of the 
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relations between man and land’ 
But after three decades of freedom 
this relationship 1s still. uncertain: 
the promise of land to the man 
behind the plough has still to be 
kept. In India this vision of a co- 
operative rural economy has taken 
a weird turn for the worst Accord- 
ing to PC Joshi of the Institute. of 
Economic Growth, ıt ıs a. capitalis- 
tic rural economy in which the 
working peasant 1s virtually non- 
existent the profit seeking large 
farmer 1s all He has literally bran- 
washed the policy planners into be- 
lieving that the key to further 
growth lies not in land reforms but 
in dissemination of technology and 
inputs 


i agree with Joshı At the village 
level there 1s this unhealthy enthu- 
siasm for everything modern with- 
out understanding its 1mplications. 
District and. Block level officials 
pamper and receive support from 
the big farmers (4%) who cultivate 
as much as 31% of the land area: 
the 70% farmers owning 2 hectares 
or less and who cultivate only 21% 
of the land area or the 51% 
farmers owning 1 hectare or less 
who cultivate only 9% of the land 
area, they either ignore or treat with 
contempt And why not? They are 
unorganised and disorganised to 
such an extent that they are not a 
force to reckon with The Rural 
Labour Enquiry (1974-75) estimated 
that only 1% of the 387 mıllıon 
who constitute the rural labour 
force is covered by trade union 
activity compared to about 25% 
unionisation of urban labour Rural 
literacy 1s only 19% and it has been 
estimated that only 2% of the 
labour force even knows about the 
existence of the Minimum Wages 
Act 


To be sure, this reflects poorly 
on the national organisations osten- 
sibly formed to look after the inte- 
rests of the rural workers like the 
Bhartiya Khet Mazdoor Union, the 
All India Kisan Sabha, the Indian 
National Rural Labour Federation, 
the Agricultural Labourers Associa- 
tion, the Central State Farm Wor- 
kers Union, etc Most of them it 
appears have been infiltrated and 
compromised by the big farmer lob- 
by, so who looks after the interests 
of our landless labourer? Who, ra- 


ther, which organisation 1s suppos- 
ed to inform him of the legislation 
supposedly passed to protect his ın- 
terests—the Payment of Wages Act 
1936, Employees Provident Fund & 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act 1952, 
Payment of Gratuity Act 1972, 
Industrial Disputes Act 1947, The 
Trade Union Act 1926, Workman’s 
Compensation Act 1923, Maternity 
Benefit Act 1961 and Interstate 
Migrant Act 1979 among others? 
These Acts are for the birds, mere 
window dressing to show that we 
are keeping up with the times At 
the sub-divisional level I dare say 
they have not heard of most of 
them 


According to the Central Stand- 
ing Committee on Rural Organised 
Labour convened by the Mınıstıy 
of Labour ın their latest Report 
(1980) they have said that there 
were two periods when land ceiling 


measures were initiated on a large - 


scale The first period was ın the 
late 50s and early 60s which result- 
ed in the distribution of about 8 10 
lakh hectares of ceiling surplus land 
among 1060 lakh rural landless 
families. The second period was 
after a new national policy on land 
ceiling was evolved in July 1972 
when about 95 lakh hectares of 
surplus land was taken over, and 
of this 66 lakh hectares were dıs- 
tributed among İl lakh famılıes 
More than 50% of the beneficiaries 
were persons belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes A 
central sector scheme to assist the 
allottees to make their land more 
productive has provided nearly 18 
crores since 1975-76 Where and 
how has the money been spent? No 
figures have been published but if 
the government’s effort ın tackling 
the bonded labour issue 1s any in- 
dication, the entire amount has 
gone down the drain and served 
little purpose 


Eu State governments primarily 
responsible for implementing the 
Bonded Labour System (Abolition) 
Act have reported 120,292 cases of 
1dentified and free bonded labourers 
till March 1980 Of these, 89,051 
have been rehabılıtated 


Freed? Rehabilitated? I will tell 
you what ıt means in government 
terminology According to Section 4 


of the Act, on the commencement of 
the Act, the bonded labour system 
shall stand abolished and every bon- 
ded labour shall, on such commen- 
cement, stand freed and discharged 
from any obligation to render any 
bonded labour The law also states 
ın Chapter III (Extinguishment of 
hability to repay bonded debt) ın 
Section 6(1) that on the commence- 
ment of the Act, every obligation of 
a bonded labourer to repay any 
bonded debt as remains unsatisfied 
immediately before such commence- 
ment shall be deemed to be extin- 
guished Just as easy as that — the 
next day a free man with no finan- 
cial burden He can say boo to 
everyone in the village 


What they call rehabilitation 1s 
even better In Andhra Pradesh it 
means an immediate cash relief of 
Rs 200 ın Madhya Pradesh a sub- 
sıstence allowance of Rs 500 for 
land development ın Orissa a 
monthly subsistence allowance of 
Rs 60 for 6 months and Rs 500 for 
marriage grants in Rajasthan it 1s 
Rs 500 for land reclamation 


i really cannot make up my mind 
whom we are trying to deceive — 
the political leaders? The Govern- 
ment? The humble public? What 
are we trying to achieve here by 
dishing out such paltry sums and 
then telling them that they are re- 
habılıtated (ıf you please) and freed 
— the ultimate tragic joke of the 
season They will never be free let 
alone be rehabilitated while they 
live in that village. Give them Rs 
5,000 each and they will remain like 
that. Their security lies 1n their ex- 
ploitation not only by the richer far- 
mers but by the government itself. 
Let us not make any mistake about 
that In spite of all these goody 
goody moves to form State Level 
Advisory Committee on Rural Un- 
organised Labour and district and 
block level committees, this 1s just 
one way of avoiding the real issue 
All these committees are not likely 
to provide the institutional support 
he needs It 1s not happening now 
just as the Equal Renumeration Act 
that 1s supposed to guarantee equal 
wages to women 1s inoperative in 
the field 


Again, a travesty of the tiuth 1s 
the estimate of the Rural Labour 
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Enquiry (1974-75) on rural indeb- 
tedness They have calculated that 
the indebtedness among agricul- 
tural labourers was 66% ın 1974-75 
and that the average amount was 
Rs 387 ın the same period Not 
likely In fact, absolutely ridiculous 
What 1s perhaps closer to the truth 
ıs that institutional sources pro- 
vided only 9% of the total debt 
How far the Rural Debt Relief Act 
in most of the States has been 
enforced (or whether some of the 
officers know of its existence) 1s the 
question. 


| | hy look at such vast problems 
on a national scale Let us go down 
to the village, to 30 Gram Pancha- 
yatsın Sılora Block of Ajmer Dis- 
trıct, to 1000 Jandless peasants and 
agrıcultural labourers who got land 
ın 1975-76 when in a record period 
of 7 to 8 months all the papers were 
processed and land deeds (pattas) 
handed over. The details of land 
allotted are as follows - 


Distribution of allotment by caste 


Scheduled Castes 512 
Middle Castes 341 
Upper Castes 143 

996 


NO 


In those 5-6 months that we took 
to conduct thıs survey, we learnt 
more about intrigues, manıpula- 
tions and adjustments of the village 
bureaucracy-rural elite nexus The 
patwari may be the lowest revenue 
officia], but he decides — and Minis- 
ters and Commissioners and Col- 
lectors follow what he has to say 
He makes the inventory of the 
surplus land, the list of the landless 
peasants He decides whose land 
exceeds the ceiling and by how 
much he decides who among the 
landless will get land And he is on 
the payroll, not of the government's 
(a paper formality) he is paid and 
looked after by the rich and influ- 
ential farmers, moneylenders and 
landlords of the village 


We found most of the land was 
not surplus land but unowned cultı- 
vable land Out of 996 allottees, 
387 ‘refused’ due to pressure or 


because the land was worthless — 
sand, rock, extreme alkaline soils 
About 10% of them refused be- 
cause they did not have the res- 
ources to cultivate the land or 
because ıt was too far away (10- 
12 km) We found land records 
disgracefully 1ncomplete, sometimes 
two to three generations behind the 
times which made ıt all the more 
easy for the richer farmer to get 
stay orders and get the unfortunate 
allottee embroiled ın a legal case 
not of his choosing If this allottee 
has guts enough to want to fight it 
out he has to pay anything between 
Rs 200-600 to a punky lawyer at 
the Munsif Magistrate courts—with 
every chance of losing, of course, 
because these deals are made out 
of court over acup of tea That he 
has been foolish enough to want to 
buck the system will automatically 
make the elite close their ranks 
with the result he is likely to find 
himself without friends In Sılora 
Panchayat Samiti in February 1978, 
only 2 out of the 29 sarpanches 
elected were from the non-elite 


By land classification 


Baranı I 855 bıgahs (11%) 

Barani II 1832 (23%) 

Baranı III 4972 (64%) 

Others 109 (2%) 
7768 bigahs 


caste the rest were Jats (9), Baniyas 
(5), Brahmins (5), Gujar (4) and 
Rajputs (4) 


In any case, problems notwith- 
Standing, 2/3rds got land for the 
first time Yes, the quality of the 
land was poor 64% of ıt was 
Barani III, the worst grade of cultı- 
vable dry land On investigation 
we found what they called cultı- 
vable included dry tank beds, sand 
beds adjoining the river, a slope of 
a hill, portions of village roads and 
Strips along the national highway 


e never look into these things, 
do we? All we are bothered about 
is that this man has got land Now 
he 1s rich, he can fend for himself, 
he 1s all right The fact 1s that we 
have not learnt to look beyond our 
nose. He might have got land, but 
he can do damn all with it without 


support of any kind And that, 
believe me, 1s conspicuously missing 
on all fronts at the village level If 
the land previously belonged to a 
Thakur or an interested party who 
was cultivating 1t illegally, then god 
help this land allottee There are 
small effective ways of scoring the 
hell out of hım assault, humiliate 
him ın public, refuse the right of 
way to his plot, graze animals (of 
course by mistake) on his field at 
night, see that tractor owners or 
those who own bullocks do not 
plough on his field 1n time, harvest 
the crop by night and bribe the 
Thanedar not to take action in 
spite of a complaint 


Ifthis peasant should go to the 
courts or the police, so much the 
better it 1s easier to fix things there. 
There are Harıjans who have gone 
through the legal process almost 
twice over, won their case at every 
stage, and yet, though they have 
their land. deeds, they are to all 
intents and purposes landless To 
make this possible, they have had 
to borrow thousands of rupees (so 
much for the Rural Labour Enquiry 
showing average indebtedness of 
Rs 387) without much success 
Why? 


| e all know why There are 
studies galore analysing the reasons 
And ifthe studies are a waste of 
time, spend 6 months in the village 
and you will know the reasons why 
What worries me are the solutions 
we are offering Form yet another 
committee, as ıf the District. Col- 
lector and the BDO do not have 
enough on their hands as it is 
ensure stricter 1mplementation of the 
existing land and labour legislation 
— how? Through that committee 
Have we got nothing better to offer 
or are we so bankrupt of action 
oriented 1deas? 


Right Let us presume for the 
moment that 2/3rds of the 10 60 
lakh plus 11 lakh famılıes actually 
got possession of the land. They 
got their papers and the land given 
to them was not under dispute 
Which means that 14 lakh families 
between them have 10 lakh hec- 
tares to reclaim and make produc- 
tive if we areto take the Ministry 
of Labour's Report as the starting 
point. To be sure, most of this land 
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ıs perhaps to be found ın sprawl- 
ıng States lıke Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, the hilly 
areas of Hımachal and U P Cer- 
tainly not ın the Indo-Gangetic 
plaın where the soil ıs so fertile 
that there couldn't possibly be any 
land left for re-distribution and, if 
there was, no one would let ıt go 
ına hurry or without bloodshed. 


Now come to the knıtty gritty 
Who ıs going to develop this land? 
Are the poor supposed to develop 
this land on their own? When they 
live a hand to mouth existence, 
when they have no ready money 
and are in fact indebted up to 
their eyes how are they supposed to 
go about doing this? I know what 
our so called experts are going 
to tell me I have heard it so often 
ıt ıs not funny Their answer 1S 
going to be the institutional credit 
agencies Of course — the cooper- 
ative societies, the commercial 
banks, the primary land develop- 
ment banks. And — they will con- 
tinue, as if this 1s the first time I 
have heard of 1t — there are other 
agencies formed to help them, the 
MFAL (Marginal Farmers and 
Agricultural Labourers Develop- 
ment Agency), the SFDA (Small 
Farmers Development Agency) to 
give them subsidies for mulch 
animals, ploughs, wells, bullock 
carts, sheep, goats, oil engines, land 
development, poultry — the lot 
These agencies go to the extent of 
giving subsidies of Rs 11 for them 
to become members of cooperative 
societies There are other program- 
mes for the weaker sections — the 
Drought Prone Area Programme 
(DPAP), the Integrated Rural Deve- 
lopment Programme (IRD), Rural 
Employment Programme like the 
Food for Work. Surely, these agen- 
cies and programmes could be mob- 
ilised to help the land allottees make 
their land more productive 


I couldn’t agree with them more 
— lam sick and tired of listening 
to what could be done or what 
should be done — it does not 
happen that way at the village and 
Block level We are always looking 
for institutional solutions forgetting 
the human being The credibility gap 
ıs widening between what could or 
should be done and what 1s actually 
happening right there 1n the village. 


Our own experience is worth men- 
tioning here 


O... we identified the land 
allottees we followed ıt up by listing 
the processes they had to go through 
before getting a crop on the land 
Sounds simple but we have gone 
grey in the process of making ıt 
happen. The steps read as follows 


1 Identification of the allottee 
this 1s normally the responsibility of 
the government agencies, the 
patwarı actually The identification 
is haphazardly done which results 
in several lists floating around But 
this 1s perhaps the easiest part of 
the entire operation The next step 
of getting the patwarı to measure 
out the land allotted ıs about the 
most crucial and therefore the most 
difficult There have been umpteen 
cases when the land allottee has had 
to wait for not days or months but 
years for the patwarı to walk less 
than a mile and measure the land ın 
the same village It 1s his job but he 
does it when he feels like doing a 
favour. He might do ıt a bit faster 
fora consideration But possession 
delayed is possession denied On 
paper the allottee has the land’ ın 
actual fact he 1s still landless 


2 Cleaning the land who does 
this operation? We say the land 
allottee of course with his family 
It ıs the least he can do: he must 
do some shramdan He must work 
for ıt dammıt He cannot expect 
everything free But wait do we do 
shramdan? We better off people 
getting three square meals a day 
with a fat salary assured, have we 
done anything for free? Look at the 
amount of cribbing and grumbling 
that goes on and the allowances we 
want for everything insignificant we 
do and then ask yourself who does 
anything for free? So why should 
they? Because they are poor and do 
not have a voice? Because we can 
exploit them and get away with 1t? 


We have lost our sense of balance 
We ourselves have no qualms about 
bleeding the resources of this 
country but if the land allottee 
should want to be paid the mını- 
mum wages for working on his 
land or anybody else’s land he 1s 
told he ıs a crook and a cheat The 
State 1s obliged to pay him Rs 8/ a 


day to work on his own land (call it 
rehabilitation if you like) but there 
is no scheme or programme or 
project that allows him, rather, 
enables him to request for this 
assistance 


We had budgetted for Rs 60 per 
7 bigah (3 acre) plot The final 
figure came to about Rs 300 per 
plot A pittance, but working on 
his own land has given hım a sense 
of belonging He has cleaned his 
plot of stones, boulders, bushes and 
rubble and made ıt more or less 
cultivable The Bank-wallas will say 
but this is covered in the credit 
scheme Under Land Development 
They should check again with their 
rural branches There is no scheme 
of the government, whatto say of 
the MFAL, SFDA, DPAP, IRD 
— that gives subsidies for this vital 
operation to the land allottee 


3 Engineering Survey someone 
has to give this allottee some advice 
about the slope of his land, where 
best the open well should be locat- 
ed so that by gravity flow he could 
irrigate his plot and. what soil. and 
water conservation methods he 
should adopt 


There 15 no one to do this even 
though the staff 1s supposed to be 
available at the Block and District 
headquarters Tell the overseer, any 
overseer from whichever department 
(eg, sol conservation under 
DPAP) that he has to do this as 
part of his job and he will laugh at 
you He wil not come to the site 
nor will he give a certificate It 1s 
left to the allottee himself to make 
a “medbandhı' which will stop the 
water from flowing out of his plot 
after the rains This will cost him 
another Rs 300 Where does he get 
: from? No way So he does not 

O 1t 


We boast of a technology base at 
the village level We pride ourselves 
in the fact that this technology 1s 
accessible to the small and marginal 
farmer and agricultural labourer 
At least so our celebrated agrono- 
mists and technocrats at the ICAR 
claim. But it is nowhere to be 
seen Where does this man go for 
advice? It 1s easy to pass it off by 
saying ‘at the District Agricultural 
Officer’s place or the BDO’ This 1s 
a myth 
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No one was prepared to do an 
engineering survey (many asked 
what we were talking about) so we 
got agricultural scientists who had 
come on a 4 month rural orienta- 
tion course to do these surveys. 
We did about 50 such surveys. 


4 Soi and Water Testing How 
rich or pooris the soil We must 
know It takes six months plus for 
a soil test result to come back from 
Durgapura in Jaipur That is the 
only place for miles around To 
avoid irresponsible use of fertilisers 
that could destroy more than other- 
wise, or to know how much farm 
yard manure to apply, sucha test 
1s necessary But extension work in 
this area for any farmer, let alone 
the land allottees, 1s non-existent. 


In Tilonia we do this soil and 
water test and give it to the land 
allottee ın 2 days. So far the banks 
have been treating these land 
allottees like lepers but when the 
time comes to give a package loan 
to these people, this soil and water 
test will come in handy 


5 Crop Rotation Plan the agrı- 
cultural extension officer ıs suppos- 
ed to offer this advice along with 
the gram sevak but they could not 
be botheied This sort of thing 1s 
eft entirely to the farmer but the 
land allottee has just turned farmer 
and needs advice There 1s no one 
to give 1t to hım 


6 Ground Water Survey there 
are supposed to be geologists and 
geophysicisfs around from the 
Ground Water Department But 
they only survey Blocks of 500 sg 
mıles they do not survey ındıvıdual 
plots They only brıng out fancy 
reports whıch they cannot back. 
Their technical data 1s suspect and 
if our planners were to see the way 
they collect data on the field, they 
would believe me. They hand out 
survey reports of plots for banks 
sitting right there at the desk So 
land allottees who know how to 
bow and scrape and who touch the 
feet of bigger farmers with style, get 
water dıvıners to chose a spot The 
farmer arranges a bank loan for 
this poor man He remains indeb- 
ted for lıfe and repays with free 
labour How this man is freed 


through the Bonded Labour System 
(Abolıtıon) Act beats me. 


7 Credit another series of tragic 
stories that seems to have no end- 
ıng. The land allottee 1s a non- 
person He is not credit worthy. he 
is non-viable The land he has got 
from the government 1s poor, he 
has little or no assets to offer as 
security, so it ıs humanly and ınstı- 
tutionally impossible for him to get 
a loan of any kind I could not care 
less what pearls of wisdom are drop- 
ped 1n our laps every now and then 
but this man on his own just can- 
not get within touching distance of 
any loan form He has to sell him- 
self, body and soul, to get no 
objection certificates from the pat- 
wari, the BDO, the Tehsildar, the 
Cooperative Inspector and, if the 
loan does not mature within 6 
months, he has to get 1t again 


We held camps ın Silora Block ın 
different villages just to complete 
Joan forms in which the district 
authorities were 1ndeed very helpful 
but we made enemies of all the pat- 
warıs for life because we were depri- 
ving them ofa substantial income 
It's been over 6 months now and 
less than a quarter of the 100 proces- 
sed have been sanctioned. And not 
for want of trying, mind you. 


8 Training heis a much bewil- 
dered man who has only just got 
used to the fact that he owns land 
What most do 1s to practise the 
girwa system whichis an informal 
understanding between money len- 
der and allottee the former takes 
possession of the land unti the 
temporary loan 1s paid Since these 
loans are never paid, ıt ultimately 
boils down to the fact that the 
allottee 1s a bonded labourer on his 
own field He takes a small share 
back of the produce from his own 
land. 


ie tragic truth 1s that he knows 
no other system He thinks the 
banks are for the rich: he thinks the 
government is represented by the 
rich farmer since the gram sevak 
and the patwarı are in his pocket: 
he has always got seeds and manure 
and advice and loans from the land- 
lords: he has always received protec- 
tion from the police on his inter- 
vention. and a cup of tea (imagine) 


from the cooperative inspector only 
when he was around In the land 
allottee's eyes, he 1s 1nvincible and 
indispensable He sees no difference 
between the government servant and 
the rich farmer. They are one and 
the same 


If I were to trace back the single 
but most serious error the govern- 
ment has committed, now irre- 
vocable, ıt 1s in selecting village 
level government functionaries (our 
so called change agents) from the 
rura] elite class who use government 
(public) money to enhance their 
own prestige and influence 


Xu to my mind the training of 
the land allottees ıs of crucial 
importance What the rich did for 
them, they must do on their own. 
Fill a form on their own, get a no 
objection certificate on their own, 
speak to government officers on 
their own even if ıt means initially 
some humiliating experiences They 
will need to be trained where and 
how to procure seeds and fertilisers, 
the pests they should watch out for, 
human and otherwise. 


The government cannot under- 
stand this approach. They told me 
so ın no uncertain words What ıs 
the point of using untrained exten- 
sion agents? Why not use agrono- 
mists and trained personnel for this 
work? I replied that they were use- 
less so far as human contact was 
concerned they did not know how 
to talk as equals These extension 
agents think they are the last word 
ın everything and, on top of ıt all, 
give wrong advice. 


But, it is like speaking to a cement 
wall The other day I got a letter 
Saying that my agricultural pro- 
gramme designed to rehabilitate 
1000 land allottees did not have 
trained personnel and I should do 
something about it double quick. 
A letter from the Ministry of Rural 
Reconstruction, no less. 


I wonder how many of the 14 
lakh families have managed to get 
this type of assistance More likely, 
they have gone back to the girwa 
system and become bonded labour- 
ers on their own land The more it 
changes the more it remains the 
same 
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Evils to the fore 


RADHA KUMAR 


OF late there have been several 
debates on the nature of the press, 
on censorship and on civil liberties 

At the same time, we have seen a 
recent change in the character of 
reporting: not exactly a movement 
away from traditional ‘political’ re- 
porting (eg, of politicians and 
parties), but an enlargement of 
interests ın which other issues have 
been discussed not merely for a few 
days but over a period of time. It 
is this continuum which ıs surpris- 
ing and the questions in this article 
are how has this come about? Is it 
a new departure for the press and 
does 1t reflect a growing interest in 
certain 1ssues? 


The last year has been something 
of a milestone for press campaigns 
amongst which three surfaced as 
major ones — dowry, rape and the 
Bhagalpur blindings What all three 
have ın common 1s violence: death 
by fire ın the case of dowry and 
police criminality ın rape and blind- 
ing (publicity on rape has tended to 
focus on police rape, and this 1s 
because women’s organisations took 
up this aspect from the Mathura 
case onwards) However, violence 
ıs a common feature of Indian 
society and, even though it is and 
has been increasing, this does not 
explain why these three issues were 
taken up at this particular time 


What’s more, apart from this 
tenuous link between them, the three 
issues have little in common Nor 
has their treatment, as issues, by 
journalists been at all similar While 
dowry and rape have been discussed 
spasmodically over the year, the 
Bhagalpur  blindings have been 
taken up as a sustained campaign 
by the newspapers, especially the 
Indian Express In addition, report- 
ing on the blindings can be describ- 
ed as investigative journalism, 
whereas little investigative work has 
been done on dowry or rape — 
that 1s, no one case has been taken 
up and followed through in the 
press, be 1t one dowry death or one 
ıncıdent of rape 


This 1s partly due to the difference 
ın the issues themselves while 
crimes of dowry death and rape are 
widespread and cut across caste and 
class, the Bhagalpur blindings are 
specific, localized and focus on one 
culpability — that of the police. 
However, this ıs not the only 
difference between the issues Ano- 
ther equally important one ıs that 
while the first two were brought to 
the attention of journalists through 
feminist campaigns, the third was a 
press discovery independent of any 
campaign whatsoever 


Reporting on the dowry issue, 
for example, started only after the 
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June 1 demonstration organized by 
Stree Sangharsh ın Model Town in 
1979 Suddenly, incidents which 
were dismissed by a short sentence 
on the third page achieved the pro- 
minence of two paragraphs, occa- 
sionally blossoming out on Sundays 
toa half-page report Activities of 
women’s organisations were al] re- 
ported and even relatively small 
demonstrations received publicity 


Yet, dowry deaths had existed be- 
fore 1979 and had not significantly 
Increased ın six months Equally, 
women’s organisations such as the 
Mahila Dakshita Samiti and the 
Narı Raksha Samiti had taken up 
campaigns against dowry harass- 
ment before 1979 What was differ- 
ent was the form 1n which the 1979 
campaign started The June 1 
demonstrators wound through the 
crowded market and residential 
areas Of Model Town, carrying 
large placards and shouting feminist 
slogans, and ended outside the ın- 
laws’ house where they remained 
for one hour The demonstration 
was joined by a considerable 
number of local residents, ranging 
from women sweepers and domes- 
tics to prosperous traders The 
issue had been brought out into the 
streets and paraded under the noses 
of people Perhaps it was this the 
press responded to. The pattern 
was replicated in the rape campaign 
with one notable change — instead 
of 300 women there were 1,500 out 
on the streets, and instead of one 
organization thirteen participated 
in the demonstration 


gm to thıs pattern, ıt was 
no demonstration which brought 
the 1ssue of the Bhagalpur blindings 
to press attention News of the 
blindings was a ‘scoop’ for the 
Indian Express, and the subsequent 
publicisation of the issue owes much 
to the efforts of Arun Sinha and 
the Indian Express editorial policy 
Due to this not only have the blind- 
Ings received a wider coverage in 
the media (radio, t v , etc) than the 
two feminist campaigns, but the 
government has been forced to act 
speedily, suspending 15 policemen, 
instituting an enquiry into the ıncı- 
dents and drawing statements from 
the reluctant Chief Minister of 
Bihar Simultaneously, public res- 
ponse to the Indian Express cover- 


age of the issue has been striking 
and has spread like wild fire 


In this respect, the blindings 
campaign diverges from the first 
two, which have provoked neither 
immediate nor striking reactions 
from any group of newspaper read- 
ers. (However, this does not mean 
that they failed to be provocative 
elsewhere -— therr demonstrations, 
street plays, etc , while limited, cer- 
tainly evoked debate ın the local 
areas 1n Which they took place) At 
no stage 1n these campaigns did one 
see shoals of letters on the editorial 
page, and the only response of the 
government has been to produce 
one Law Commission report on 
dowry, establish a cell to record 
dowry complaints ın the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare — often the 
people on duty at this cell are 
absent and they are transferred at 
the rate of one per six months, so 
there ıs little follow up made of the 
complaints, and to introduce a Bill 
to amend the rape law which 1s felt 
to be eminently unsatisfactory 


| hy have these two campaigns 
been less successful than the Jndian 
Express one? Is ıt due to the issues 
themselves or to the campaigns as 
taken up by the Press? 


Apart from the differences bet- 
ween the three issues which have 
been mentioned, there 1s another 
which is an unfortunate commen- 
tary on all of us. The task of creat- 
ing a feeling of urgency on dowry 
and rape is a difficult one everyone 
knows that they exist and have exis- 
ted for some time Hence most 
people tend to feel that solutions 
are ‘long term’, that changes in the 
occurrence of these two forms of 
oppression will be slow, possibly 
imperceptible From feeling this to 
feeling that action must then be 
left to time (1e, to those few who 
feel strongly about the 1ssues) 1s a 
quick leap, made most often ın the 
dark 


The situation as regards blinding 
IS different few of us knew that the 
police blinded undertrials, and most 
of us are shocked at this revelation 
of brutal cynicism — that 1s, few 
of us ın Delhi/Bombay knew of 
such events The attitude of Bıharıs 
1s different It 1s significant that the 


major response to news of the blind- 
ings there has been apathy, while in 
Bhagalpur itself people have rallied 
to the police cause, justifying the 
blındıngs rather than expressing 
anger at them 


The point that I have made ıs an 
obvious one that most of us prefer 
old oppressions to new ones, that 
time can justify any horror. This is 
a partial explanation of the differ- 
ıng responses to dowry and rape 
on the one side and the blindings 
on the other 


B ut what of the press reporting 
On the three issues? Have they been 
the same, or 1s the press also at 
fault ın ıts discussion of dowry and 
rape? 


Several differences have already 
been pointed out between the ways 
in which the three issues have been 
highlighted — one of the most im- 
portant of these 1s the lack of inves- 
tigative reports on either dowry or 
rape Not only have individual cases 
never been taken up, but the quality 
of reporting has been fairly low. In 
the case of dowry, itis interesting 
that no journalist has ever asked 
who or what the people who burn 
their daughters-in-law or wives are? 
After all, a majority of cases are in 
middle-middle class colonies such 
as Model Town, Jangpura and 
Malviya Nagar (the latter two are 
Jan Sangh dominated) 


Most of the families are Punjabi 
or Sikh, often they are newly rich 
peasants who moved into cities one 
generation ago, started small busi- 
nesses which are now expanding 
and for which they need ready 
capital Not surprisingly, the best 
channel for acquiring this becomes 
either more dowry from the old 
source or new dowry via a second 
wife Yet,in the one and a half 
years of reporting on the dowry 
issue this information had not 
seemed worth mentioning In effect, 


-the main focus of most dowry 


reporting has been on those organ- 
isations or individuals who are 
attempting to fight ıt 


I don’t wish to say that this is a 
bad or dangerous thing, but its 
tendency ıs to obfuscate the issue 
itself, and present ıt as given. 
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The pattern of dowry giving has 
changed and the pattern of demand- 
ing dowry has changed — from 
giving or asking for stri dhan 1n the 
form of limen vessels, etc., to a 
lakh of rupees ın fluid capital 1s, 
surely, a marked change? And were 
wives killed earlier or 1s this someth- 
ıng which has developed ın the last 
ten or twenty years? 


M. strange than this gap ın 
reporting are the lacunae in the 
debate on the Rape Bill When the 
Bill was first introduced on August 
12, all the newspapers published its 
text 1n full Subsequently, ıt was the 
newspapers which initiated the 
debate on the Bill ın August- 
September, not feminists who were 
still at the stage of discussing and 
understanding 1t. Initiating such a 
debate was a new departure for the 
press and a very welcome one But 
what were the terms of the debate? 
First of all, ıt was focussed entirely 
on the now notorious ‘Burden of 
Proof' clause, was conducted mainly 
by men and tended to be both 
alarmist and ill-informed By the 
end of the debate one was left with 
the erroneous impression that this 
clause allowed women to ‘cry rape’ 
on men, and that hordes of women 
were ın fact waiting to do so and 
would flock to the courts to get 
their own back on their male 
victims 


What was not specified was why 
women should wish to get their own 
back — the only reason given was 
that (a) women were more highly 
sexed than men, (b) therefore they 
made approaches to men and were 
turned down (stretches the ımagına- 
tion, this); and (c) therefore, out 
of wounded vanity, they went and 
registered cases against. men (T K. 
Mahadevan ın Zhe Times of India) 


The argument is so patently 
ludıcrous that I won't bother to 
counter ıt — what 1s notable 1s that 
no one saw fit to point out that the 
*Burden of Proof" clause 1s restrict- 
ed to custodial rape and does not 
apply 1n all cases of rape, that tbis 
clause applies to the Evidence Act, 
and simply says that if the woman 
says she was raped (1e, that she 
did not consent to intercourse), 
then this statement should be con- 
sidered by the Court and not dis- 


missed as a lie until proven to be 
the truth, as ıs normally the case 


Even more disturbing was that the 
debate ignored every other clause 
of the Bill, thus omitting any com- 
ment on the ‘censorship’ clause 
which hits the press directly, drastic- 
ally curbing its freedom to report 
rape According to this clause, who- 
ever publishes the name of the vic- 
tim or gives any information which 
may lead to disclosing her identity 
can be punished by imprisonment 
and/or fine The wording of the 
clause ıs so loose that it virtually 
disallows the publicisation of any 
rape case. Why was something 
which attacked their profession not 
taken up by the press? With the 
exception of one article ın the 
Hindustan Times, why 1s 1t still not 
being taken up? 


T, many femınısts this casts 
doubts on the nature of press inter- 
est in feminist 1ssues. On the one 
hand, these doubts are strengthened 
by the reporting on the Baghpat 
case in July, which had been sensa- 
tionalized by the Lok Dal Yet 
not one report mocked the ponti- 
fications of Charan Singh on 
‘women’s honour’ or criticised Raj 
Narain’s week long publicity-stunt- 
cum-fast at the Boat Club. Instead 
they headlined the antics of two 
gentlemen whose stint ın power had 
seen several incidents of mass rape, 
on which no action had been taken 
by either of them except for the 
routine cover up On the other 
hand, feminists wonder what right 
they have to castigate the press for 
their failure to criticise Charan 
Singh and Raj Narain when they 
themselves took no public or unified 
stand on the matter The argument 
of course exculpates no one — 
neither feminists nor the press 


Finally, and most disturbing of 
all, the question at what cost 1s 
publicity useful to any campaign? 
And which kind of publicity? Only 
afew days ago, at a meeting on 
the Rape Bill, one feminist said 
that the issue had been ‘overplayed’ 
and few people, if any, would be 
interested in elucidation of the 
clauses of the Bill Yet, there has 
been little discussion of the Bill 
itself and absolutely no comment 
on the intentions of the government 


ın presenting it If the issue has 
already been ‘overplayed’ then 1s 
that because we have had the wrong 
kind of publicity on it (high melo- 
drama 1s always tiring)? Or ıs this 
in fact a comment on the fickleness 
of public interest ın such issues? Are 
we to assume that ıf another Bhag- 
alpur were to follow hard on the 
heels of this one, then no one 
would care? 


j IS à serious question and 
nota taunt Behind every blinding, 
rape or dowry murder lies the threat 
of a mass-produced violence, almost 
casual ın 1ts nature Very soon none 
of these issues will have the ‘news 
value” of an aberration After all, 
who would have 1magined a situa- 
ton in which the police would 
launch an agitation when prevented 
from blındıng their prisoners? Or, 
for that matter, who would have 
believed that a State would not only 
notimpeach those people in posi- 
tions of power who condoned the 
blındıngs (the Chief Mınıster, the 
Home Commissioner etc ) but might 
also withdraw the suspension of 
those 15 junior policemen who have 
been nailed as culprits? And all this 
under the glare of the Indian Expiess 
headlamps? 


We've been brought up believing 
the axiom that publicity 1s the surest 
way of embarrassing a government 
into taking action because if they 
don't they'll be exposed to social 
censure, both nationally and inter- 
nationally But ıf the social censure 
itself 1s tepid and quickly exhausted, 
then the axiom falls to ground In 
the vastness of India, a cover up 1s 
quickly effected. action 1s delayed 
(through enquiries, commissions and 
thelike), men are transferred, and 
few people remember to ask what 
happened? 


We can hardly ask the press to 
take upon themselves the duty of 
asking what happened? But we can 
say. give us more investigative 
journalism of the Bhagalpur blind- 
ings Variety, when you report the 
promises of politicians give us 1nfor- 
mation on their background and 
work, tell us more about cıvıl Iiber- 
ties organisations and about move- 
ments which are taking place, so 
that if one axiom falls to the ground 
we can replace 1t with another 
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Farmer agitations 


PRADIP BOSE 


WITHIN a few weeks, Sharad 
Joshi, a trousers-and-bush shirt 
clad ex-UN official, who was draw- 
ing a five figure salary, but 1s 
currently owner of a 20-acre firm in 
the district of Nasik ın Maha- 
rashtra, shot into national pro- 
minence as the most articulate 
spokesman of ‘peasant power’ in 
this country. The farmers’ agitation 
in Maharashtra followed the earlier 
movements in Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka It has now spread to 
Gujarat, Haryana, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa and there 1s the 
possibility of its. spreading to other 
parts of the country. 


In 1980, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development in India was the 
return to power at the centre of 
Indira Gandhi It was followed by 
the Congress(I) capturing power, 
through elections or manipulation, 
ın thirteen Indian States After this, 
the farmers’ agitation in different 
parts of the country is, like the 
Assam upsurge of 1979, the most 
important development ın 1980 and 
it may, in the long run, have amore 
far-reaching impact on the econo- 


mics and politics of India 


In a country where 80 per cent 
of the population live in villages, 
72 per cent are dependent on agri- 
culture, which accounts for 48 per 
cent of the national income, any 
massive upsurge in the countryside 
is indeed a major development 
Starting with a demand for higher 
renumerative prices for agricultural 
produce and ending with the 
philosophy that poverty in the coun- 
tryside was the result of antı-rural 
policies of a ‘western-oriented’ gov- 
ernment cannot but bea matter of 
grave importance If the agitation 
succeeds in achieving some of its 
objectives then it will shake the 
foundations of the present econo- 
mic, and also perhaps the political, 
system of the country 


‘Today Pune, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta are the London and Man- 
chester... I do not believe ın sophis- 
ticated terms like “class struggle". 
But [ call this the struggle between 
Bharat and India, the fight of lıbera- 
tion of Bharat from India’, said 
Sharad Joshi Underlining his point, 
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he added ‘There ıs no reason why 
he (the farmer) should not benefit 
from rising prices On the contrary, 
the situation today 1s, when there is 
a shortage, levy, and when there 1s 
plenty, auction In both ways, the 
farmer loses He sells his produce 
cheaply, often below cost price and 
buys his needs at fancy high prices ? 


The arguments are similar to 
those of the South which ıs cham- 
pioning the cause ofa New Inter- 
national Economic Order in the 
North-South dialogue. The argu- 
ment of ‘neocolonialism’ levelled 
against advanced industrial coun- 
tries 1s now being used within 
India's national boundaries. Indus- 
trial ‘India’ 1s treating rural ‘Bharat’ 
as a neocolonial territory and the 
farmers’ agitation ıs nothing but a 
liberation struggle of ‘Bharat’ from 
the bondage of ‘India’. 


Cin broad conclusıons can be 
drawn from the experiences of the 
farmers' agitation ın different. parts 
ofthe country during the last six 
months. 


1. Although in each State agrı- 
culture has specific problems and, 
therefore, the farmers’ agitation 
has different emphases, their 
common interest 1s greater Be- 
cause of this, it should be possible 
to create a powerful, coordinated 
farmers’ agitation across the 
country, which might become 
irresistible 


2 The agitation has shown con- 
siderable ‘militancy’ in some 
parts of the country in terms 
of blocking roads and railway 
Iines Besides the thousands who 
have been arrested, a good num- 
ber have been killed and injured 
The agitation has, therefore, con- 
siderable possibilities for creating 
widespread law and order pro- 
blems for the government 


3 Though the agitation hada 
tendency in Tamil Nadu, Kar- 
nataka and Maharashtra to be 
‘non-political’, 1t has been politic- 
ised in Andhra Pradesh and also, 
later, in Maharashtra In fact, any 
widespread and sustained agita- 
tion involving a large number of 
people cannot ultimately avoid 


being political, simply because 
the political parties are capable 
of mobilising people and resour- 
ces on a scale and in a manner 
which no other section can do. 
A recent illustration of this 
Shows how the JP movement, 
meant to be ‘non-party’, was later 
taken over by the political parties 
and eventually led to the form- 
ation of the Janata Party If the 
farmers’ agitation continues on a 
countrywide scale, then the possi- 
bility of the emergence of an ex- 
clusıvely farmers’ party (carved 
out of many existing political 
parties) cannot be ruled out 


' hat are the maın arguments of 


the contending forces of ‘Bharat 
versus Indıa” struggle? 


The core argument of the farmers’ 
agıtatıon ıs that the rısıng costs of 
agricultural 1nputs and the 1ncrease 
ın the prices of essential commodi- 
ties for mass consumption have 
adversely affected all sections of the 
peasantry They feel that the prices 
of their produce are not renumera- 
tive and at the same time they are 
increasingly being burdened with 
higher Jevies and charges 


The government’s policy of fixing 
support prices has failed to help 
the marginal farmers. Small and 
marginal farmers who own about 70 
per cent of land are not, unlike the 
rich farmers who own about 20 per 
cent of land, in an economic. posi- 
tion to hold their agricultural pro- 
duce and are forced to sell it at low 
and unremunerative prices 


According to government statis- 
tics, the prices of manufactured 
products as per cent of the agricul- 
tural products increased from 102 5 
ın 1977-78 and 104 4 1n. 1978-79 to 
114 2 in 1979-80 While there have 
been ups and downs ın the index of 
agricultural prices, the industrial 
prices index has continually main- 
tained an upward trend and faster 
rate The fall of prices of agricul- 
tural raw material has never reflect- 
ed in the selling prices of manufac- 
tured items 


There 1s increasing disparity bet- 
ween the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce at harvest time and during the 
lean months Between 1972 and 


1974 it increased from 15 per cent 
to 40 per cent and has gone up fur- 
ther since then This disparity has 
benefitted only a small section of 
rich farmers and the middlemen “It 
will be seen that whenever there 
has been increase ın production, it 
has resulted in disproportionate fall 
in prices. . If this situation 1s allow- 
ed to continue ıt may either lead to 
Stagnation ın production. or, ıt 
may lead to impoverishment of the 
agricultural producer community as 
a whole,' said the National Agricul- 
tural Cooperative Marketing Fede- 
ration (NAFED) 


It showed that during 1976-77 
and 1977-78 the production of six 
commodities increased (wheat 8%, 
ground-nut 15%, rape and mustard 
4/6, raw cotton 22%, tobacco 6% 
and sugarcane 18%) but the value 
realised registered a fall by 20 7597 
because of a sharp fall in their 
prices According to figures present- 
ed 1n the Agricultural Prices Com- 
mission's (APC) report on the price 
policy of the 1980-81 crop, the price 
index for agricultural products dec- 
lined from 100 7 ın 1974-75 to 876 
in 1979-80 The figures went down 
to 83 5 1n March this year 


Vast numbers of the peasantry and 
agricultural labourers are forced to 
buy foodgrains to sustain themselves 
for varying periods They have been 
squeezed between the rise ın prices 
of agricultural commodities and the 
non-agricultural necessities of life 
According to Lok Dal leader, 
Charan Singh, for the week ended 
on June 14, 1980, the index point 
of wholesale price of agricultural 
commodities, as recorded by far- 
mers, was 199, while that of non- 
agricultural prices, as paid by them, 
was 274 (base 1970-71-100) “The 
agricultural pricing mechanism has 
been used as a tool to protect the 
interest of the urban consumers,’ he 
said. 


A. Opposed to the farmers’ view- 
point, Dr PC Joshi, Director of 
the Institute of Economic Growth, 
Delhi, says ‘The government should 
never surrender to this sort of agri- 
cultural fundamentalism’ The core 
argument of the opposite side ıs 
that if there was a stiff rise in the 
prices of some agricultural commo- 
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dıtıes then 1t will not be possible to 
stop the rise ın the prices of all 
agricultural produce That will up- 
set the present delicate balance in 
the economy In support of this 
argument ıt 1s said that the govern- 
ment has amended the terms of 
reference of the Agricultural Prices 
Commission (APC) and has laid 
down that ıt should, among other 
things, also take into account the 
terms of trade between agricultural 
commodities and non-agricultural 
commodities 


Birendra Singh, the Union Agri- 
culture Minister, has said that the 
government, apart from paying the 
prices, also provides incentives For 
paddy procurement the price fixed 
18 Rs 105 for the common variety 
as against APC recommendation of 
Rs 100 per quintal. Similarly, ın the 
case of jowar, bajra, maize and ragi, 
price support in 1980-81 has been 
raised to Rs 105 per quinta] from 
Rs 95 ın the previous year Support 
price for cotton has been raised to 
Rs 304 per quintal from Rs 275 
last year 


Onion prices would have fallen to 
Rs 25 per quintal, if there had been 
no government support price At 
the behest of the government, 
NAFED entered the market and 
purchased onions at the rate of Rs 
48 to Rs 60 per quintal (However, 
the demand of the agitators ın the 
Nasik district 1s for Rs 100 per 
quintal) The government, while 
seeing that the farmers get renume- 
rative prices, have also to see that 


- the consumers do not pay unreason- 


ably high prices 


Regarding sugarcane, as against 
Rs 13 per quintal fixed by the gov- 
ernment, the State Chief Ministers, 
under the instruction. of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, are. giving 
Rs 190 to Rs 200 per tonne, which 
should be satisfactory 


B one objection 1s that the whole 
agitation is being inspired and led 
by rich peasants or ‘kulaks’ and any 
support given to them will result 1n 
monopoly gains for the surplus pro- 
ducers at the cost of consumers 

Moreover, these demands have a 
direct implication of adverse effect 
on the costs of basic wage goods for 


the industrial working class and 
capital formation for the ındustrıal 
development and modernization of 
the economy 


The parity principle, in relation 
to agricultural and industrial prices, 
IS not acceptable because the cost 
of production 1s estimated by APC, 
which takes into account all rele- 
vant cost components plus fair re- 
turns and incentives Only 5 per cent 
of the peasantry owning the best 
available land, produces for the 
market on a considerable scale 
They monopolise the subsidised sup- 
plies of inputs and credit and other 
benefits of infrastructural facilities 
created by public investment at 
heavy cost It ıs they who are 
demanding higher support prices 
now 


There should be no linking of 
agricultural prices with the cost of 
living, argues Professor Ray 
Krishna He says that 80 per cent 
of the urban industrial workers are 
unorganised They and the landless 
workers ın rural areas are the poor- 
est There should be guaranteed lın- 
kage of their income with the cost 
of living. ‘The farmers’ cause can 
and must wait,’ he added. 


S, the arguments and counter- 
arguments go on ` 


Minister Birendra Singh has call- 
ed the farmers’ agitation ın Maha- 
rashtra politically motivated and 
unwarranted He has said that the 
present government has gone all out 
to help the farmers and its plan and 
programme were aimed at furthering 
their welfare He has added that 1f 
the demand for Rs 30 for a quintal 
of sugarcase was conceded then it 
would increase the cost of levy sugar 
by Rs 450 crore, which would ulti- 
mately hit the consumers 


So far as opposition parties are 
concerned they have leapt into the 
fray in Maharashtra, Andhra 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh 1n a big 
way with the hope of securing poli- 
tical advantage They have not per- 
haps taken into full consideration 
all the economic implications of the 
farmers’ demands 


While the Marxist intellectuals 
are Issuing warnings against extend- 


ing support to the “kulak-ınspıred” 
farmers agıtatıon, the CPI(M) has 
already supported ıt The CPI(M) 
leader, Harkishen Singh Surjeet, 
who 1s the President of the All India 
Kısan Sabha, has said that the gov- 
ernment 1s thrusting the burden of 
the economic crisis on to the 
shoulders of the peasantry The 
main beneficiaries, he added, were 
the big monopoly houses PK 
Kondıyan MP, president of 
Bhartıya Khet Mazdoor Union (of 
the CPI) hás extended support to 
the ‘genuine movements’ of the pea- 
sants The prices of essential com- 
modities have gone up, he has sald, 
and they are suffering 


The Marxıst intellectuals, how- 
ever, are urging the Communist par- 
ties to have a close look at the 
economic, social and political diffe- 
rentiations ın rural society after the 
abolition of the zamindari system 
and under the impact of the new 
agricultural strategy, which gives 
greater ımportance to technological 
advancement rather than to insti- 
tutional reforms They are warning 
that ıf they (the Communist Parties) 
support the ‘peasant power’, then 
they will not only lose their limited 
bases among the middle peasantry, 
they will also not be able to build 
their bases among the poor peasan- 
try and agricultural workers 


It 1s true that the number of peo- 
ple living below the poverty line is 
increasing According to the latest 
figures of the Plannıng Commission, 
50 82 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion was below the poverty line ın 
1977-78 The number of landless 
agricultural labourers 15 now 30 per 
cent of the total labour force 1n the 
agricultural sector compared to 
about 15 per cent in the "fifties At 
the same time the concentration of 
assets and inequalities of 1ncome 
1s growing rapidly ın rural economy. 


QO.. of the most surprısıng deve- 
lopments ın Indıan polıtıcal lıfe 1s 
that the growing army of landless 
labourers and poor peasantry has 
hardly any organized expression It 
is true that the Naxalities tried, in 
recent years, to organise these sec- 
tions of the people 1n some parts 
of the country but their belief 1n the 
cult of violence has resulted ın the 
brutal suppression of their move- 
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ment without achieving anything 
substantial Now the CPI(M) ıs 
Organizing them ın West Bengal 


It 1s generally true that the pre- 
sent farmers’ agitation 1s led mainly 
by rich peasants However, all the 
demands made by the agitators, if 
met, will benefit all sections of the 
peasantry — the rich, middle, mar- 
ginal and poor im varying deg- 
rees With more money going to the 
countryside, the landless workers’ 
if they raise their demands in an 
Organised manner, are likely to 
benefit also, even 1f marginally For 
these reasons the farmers’ agitation 
is tending to transcend the class 
and caste divisions in the rural 
areas If such struggles continue and 
if different sections of peasantry pay 
a heavy price through their strug- 
gles, then rural India may experi- 
ence a new social and political 
atmosphere which may prove bene- 
ficial to it as a whole 


NG. Goray, a leader of the 
Janata Party, made a perceptive 
observation He said that the Com- 
munists would be making the same 
kind of mistake by keeping away 
from the farmers’ agitation just 
because it ıs led by rich peasants, 
as they did by keeping away from 
the Congress struggle during the 
freedom movement because it was 
led by the bourgeoisie. 


In this context, it 1s interesting 
to note that a recent survey by the 
West Bengal government showed 
that 93 per cent of the persons who 
were elected to the panchayats in 
the State in 1978, on the basis of 
universal adult franchise, represent- 
ed the ‘vested interests’ It meant 
that the members and supporters 
of the ruling Leftist Front, which 
swept the Panchayat poils and 
which consists of the avowedly 
Marxist parties, belonged at the 
Jeadership level 1n rural areas to the 
rich peasantry If this 1s the position 
of a ‘left-oriented’ State like West 
Bengal, then one may realise what 
1$ the position ın other States 


T, assertion of the ‘peasant 
power’ on a big scale will trigger 
off a new alignment of economic, 
social and political forces While 
there 1s no doubt that rural society 


ıs rıddled with acute class contradic- 
tions, 1f, for some time, the agitators 
continue to emphasise the ‘Bharat 
vs India' struggle, then undiffer- 
entiated rural society will wage the 
struggle against the interests of the 
urban-industrial segment This, in 
Marxıst terms, may be described 
as the fight between the rich peasan- 
try and big bourgeoisie 


But on both sides of the barricade 
there will be the proletariat — the 
landless agricultural workers on one 
side, and the unorganized industrial 
workers on the other. Similarly, 
there will be middle level interests 
on both the sides also — the middle 
and marginal peasantry on the one 
side, and the organized working 
classes and the middle classes in 
urban areas, on the other Under 
the present economic set-up, 1s it 
possible to combine the interests of 
the proletariat and the *middle level 
Interests’ ın both rural and urban 
areas against the rich peasantry and 
the big bourgeoisie? It 1s unlikely 
because of their conflicting interests 
Ancreased prices of agricultural 
produce will directly benefit the 
rural sector as they will directly hit 
the urban consumers of all cate- 
gories, 


i new wave of discontent 
among the peasantry ıs mainly a 
reaction to the present crisis 1n the 
economic situation Inflationary 
pressure caused by multiple factors 
— low level of agricultural and 
irrigational development, slow pace 
of industrial growth, low rate of 
accumulation, shortage of invest- 
ment capital, major role of black 
money in the economy, exorbitantly 
high prices of imported oil and 
many other factors — have incre- 
ased manifold and are causing 
widespread discontent This has 
resulted in fierce lobbying and 
agitations on behalf of various 
sectional interests 


The fact that the peasants con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority 
of the population, that they have 
substantial grievances, that they are 
getting organized and, finally, that 
they seem to be prepared to pay the 
price in terms of sacrifices for what 
they want, have combined to create 
a situation of great uncertainty. It 


1s, for instance, not easy to predict 
to what extent they are likely to 
succeed in shifting further the 
economic balance in favour of the 
rural economy 


H ow will the ruling Congress(I) 
and opposition parties adjust them- 
selves to the new challenges? Will 
every party be divided between the 
rural and urban lobbies? If the 
farmers’ agitation continues to 
Maintain 1ts momentum, then the 
first victim will be the Congress(I). 
Being in the government at the 
centre and in the majority of the 
States, 1ts policy would ınevıtabiy be 
to maintain a balance between dif- 
ferent conflicting economic inter- 
ests It will be incapable of yield- 
ing to farmers’ demands beyond 
certain limits for economic reasons 
and thereby likely to alienate them. 
At the same time, politically the 
Congress(I) cannot afford to lose 
popular support and votes 1n rural 
areas, which are essential for any 
party which wants to rule in New 
Delhi It 1s facing the most unenvi- 
able dilemma 


These contradictions in the Con- 
gress(D, even in its incipient form, 
were already reflected 1n Maharash- 
tra when Vasantdada Patil, ex-Chief 
Minister of the State and currently 
one ofthe General Secretaries of 
the AICC(D, supported the farmers’ 
agitation. His main political oppon- 
ent, the present Chief Minister, 
AR Antulay, ıs upholdıng the 
cause Of the ‘consumers’ At the 
same tıme, Antulay, feeling shaky 
about the farmers' agitation, has 
pleaded for yielding substantially to 
their demands The reason 1s that 
not only his political opponents 
within his own party but also out- 
side, such as Sharad Pawar of the 
Congress(U), will take the fullest 
advantage of the farmers' agitation. 


Therefore, the contradictions 
within the Congress(D, caused by 
the farmers’ agitation, will be fur- 
ther accentuated by the factional 
struggle within the party and with 
the 1ncreasing challenge of the oppo- 
sition parties, which are keen to 
take the fullest advantage of the 
agitation In all other States where 
the farmers agitation is gathering 
strength, the Congress(I) will be sub- 
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jected to the same and ever increas- 
ıng contradıctıons Moreover, ıt 
mıght find ıtself starved of popular 
support ın large areas of the coun- 
try where the agitation ıs taking 
place Being aware of the grave 
danger this 15 posing to the party, 
the Congress(I) leaders are repeat- 
ing the charge that the agitation 
1s ‘politically - motivated’ and 
inspired by the opposition parties. 


Initially this was not at all true 
ın Tamil Nadu, Kainataka and 
Maharashtra, but there 1s no doubt 
that apart from the Lok Dal, the 
acknowledged upholder of the 
peasants’ interest, the Janata Party, 
the Bhartiya Janata Party and the 
Congress (U), along with the two 
Communist parties, have plunged 
themselves into the movement, 
wherever they have organization in 
the countryside, with the hope that 
they will secure some bases there. 


A, these parties, except possibly 
the Lok Dal, have their reservations 
about the present character of the 
farmers’ movement as well as its 
demands Moreover, if any of these 
parties were ın power either in the 
centre or 1n the States their attitude 
towards the movement would not 
have been substantially different 
from the stand. the Congress(I) 
government has taken. But they 
happen to be in opposition now, 
and they are in a bad shape. There- 
fore, the farmers’ agitation 1s al- 
most a godsend to them for their 
own rehabilitation and for beating 
down the Congress(1) 


The BJP 1s mainly an urban party, 
while the Janata Party and the 
Congress(U) are ‘mixed’ parties, 
which unlike the Lok Dal cannot 
completely identify themselves with 
the farmers’ movement Therefore, 
the rural-urban dichotomy 1s likely 
to affect them also though 1n a less 
acute form than the Congress(1). . 


‘Bharat versus India’ ıs a poetic 
exaggeration to draw attention to 
certain unpleasant realities of the 
Indian situation and to restore a 
balance in the economy Without 
going into the controversy. whether 
the 33-year old economic develop- 
ment ın India has been correct or 
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not, one cannot deny that on the 
one hand the industrial base and 
the basic infrastructural facilities 
have been developed and on the' 
other, nearly half of the country’s 
population are virtually destitutes 
As the price rise will continue, more 
and more people will be pushed 
below the poverty line. 


There 1s no doubt that this coun- 
try urgently needs a change ın the 
economic strategy In any such 
endeavour, there has to be a much 
greater allocation of resources to 
the rural areas, where the over- 
whelming majority of poor people 
live and suffer from awesome pover- 
ty. 


Charan- Singh's earlier efforts, 
and now the main purpose of the 
farmers’ agitation, are to achieve 
that and, from that point of view, 
they are on the right track How- 
ever, there could be considerable 
controversy as to how this should 
be done If through the present agi- 
tations the rich peasants seize the 
major portion of the resources allo- 
cated to rural areas, then the basic 
purpose of the removal of poverty 
will not be served, and economic 
disparities, which are increasing 
at least in those parts of the coun- 
try where the ‘Green Revolution’ 
had some impact, will be accentu- 
ated Even then, that does not in- 
validate the basic need of the hour, 
that 1s, large-scale transfer of re- 
sources to the countryside. 


; J, there is a real resurgence ın 


rural areas for development and 
there 1s greater consciousness and 
also desire for struggle, then the 
leadership of the rich peasantry will 
not last for long 


Therefore, the farmers’ agitation 
at this moment 1S a progressive 
movement But it will be incapable 
of overthrowing the ‘India’, which 
has come to stay and 1s the ‘wave 
of the future The fact that 
Sharad Joshi has refused to give up 
his bush shirt-and-trouser outfit 
and to don dhoti and kurta to be- 
come a ‘traditional’ peasant leader 
is Significant ın a symbolic way. He 
wants to ‘absorb’ India and not 
overthrow ıt. He wants an ‘equal’ 
relationship between ‘India’ and 
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“Bharat”. Joshi does not see an alter- 
native to the present political sys- 
tem emerging from his struggle. ‘I 
do not want to break up the pre- 
sent system’, he said ‘I would not 
like this to happen unless I am sure 
of an alternative system I cannot 
see that at this moment”. 


i Tas will be broadly the opinion 


of the leaders of the farmers’ agita- 
tion, which 1s reformist rather than 
revolutionary im its character Its 
adoption of extra-parlıamentary 
methods 1s not meant to overthrow ` 
the parliamentary system but to- 
draw the attention of the govern- 
ment to the farmer’s plight. 
However, the present leaders of 
the agitation may not be there for 
Jong as the opposition parties are ^ 
likely to take over the movement 
gradually. Much of the future poli- 
tics ın this country will be 1nfluenc- 
ed by the character of the parties 
which will emerge as more impor- 
tant factors m India's rural politics. 
With increasing’ politicisation, 
possibly râdıcalısatıon, the margi- 
nal farmers, share-croppers and . 
landless workers who constitute 
the majority, will push themselves 
forward to seize the leadership 
When that happens, there will be a 
radical change in the character of 
the movement. How long that will 
take, ıt ıs difficult to say. The shar- 
pening economic crisis, which 1s 
making more and more people des- 
perate, may accentuate this process. 


The Naxalite movement from the 
late ’sixties onwards symbolised 
stirrings ın rural areas but 1t did 
not achieve much even tbough it 
made considerable sacrifices But 
the present ‘indigenous’ and 
widespread agitation, initiated in 
1980, even though it 1s at present 
led primarily by rich peasants, may 
have more permanent impact on 
the economic and political life, first 
in the countryside and later on, in 
the country asa whole However, 
1t is too early to hazard a guess 
about the main contours of the 1m- 
pending changes. ] 


“Bharat” has at last aroused itself 
It will not allow ‘India’ to rest till 
It 1s-given its rightful place ın the 
social and political order 


[he lessons of agriculture — 


PREM SHANKAR JHA 


THREE decades ago, when the first 
five year plan was being formulated, 
there were few who -did not look 
ahead at the future with a buoyant 
self-confidence Today, on the verge 
of the fourth decade of planned 
development, those who still have 
the courage to ask.where the count 
is going, do so with foreboding Far 
too many (including nearly all the 
political leaders ın the country) 
have stopped looking and have 
resigned themselves to living -from 


day to day and from crisis to crisis 


There 1s ample cause for forebod- 
ing. India’s growth rate, which was 
never.impressive, 1s actually declin- 
ing. The national income grew at 
37 per cent in the fifties and 36 
per cent in the sixties, but just over 
three per cent 1n the seventies. The 
ımdustrral growth rate has also sag- 
ged alarmingly from 6.6 to 6 3 to 
4.2 per cent 1n the three decades 
The growth of productive employ- 
ment in the organised sector has 
slowed down to almost zero after 
the end of the third plan. Since 1966 
almost all the increase in employ- 
ment has been in the public sector 
(the private sector employs barely 
half a million morë people now 
than it did in 1965-66), and most 
of this increase 1s accounted for by 
the creation of sınecures ın the State 
and local bureaucracies 


The prospect for the eighties is 
even more daunting The oil price 
hikes of 1979-80 transferred four 
per cent of the nation's 1ncome to 
the oil exporters with a. few brutal 
strokes of the pen, without adding 
a single tonne of oil to the country's 


-amports 


- 
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The last OPEC meet ın 
Balı has confirmed that ‘even with- 
out an increase in imports, future 
oil prıce hıkes alohe will take away 


- atleast one per cent of the GNP 


every year Since the growth of per 
capita product has never exceeded 
125 per cent a year in the last three 
decades, this means that the most 
we can hope to do 1n the eighties 1s 
to hold our own, and that any un- 
foreseen adverse development will 
push real income back 


The most serious misgivings arise 
from the realisation that the policy 
makers' response .to these con- 
straints ıs wholly inadequate If one 
looks back at the last two decades 
and compares. developments in 
India with those ın the rest of the 
world, one can see how outmoded 
economics and 1mported 1deological 
perceptions caused the country to 
miss the great industrial boom of 
those decades.- From the late fifties 


to the early seventies, the advanced . 
countries (OECD) experienced ex- - 


plosive growth International trade 
grew even faster than their GNP, 
and the rate of change of techno- 
logy-accelerated to an extent that ` 
no one could ever have imagined 1n 
the early fifties 


A large number of developing 
countries jumped on the OECD 
bandwagon, and achieved specta- 
cular growth rates of 12 to 14 per 
cent in the best of these years The 
twin engines of growth were an 


export-oriented industrial strategy, | 


and the full participation -in it of 
the multınatıonals. The former 
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made ıt possıble to have spectacular 
increases ın annual output, while 
the latter furnished them with the 
most modern technology as ıt be- 
came available The multinationals, 
ın particular, turned out to be 
powerful] transmitters of technology 
and superior management techni- 
ques, particularly 1n marketing. The 
resulting ındustrıalısatıon has car- 
ried the per capita income of coun- 
tries like Korea, Taiwan, Brazil and 
Mexico (not to mention enclave 
economies like Hong Kong and 
Singapore) from levels comparable 
to that of India ın the fifties, to 
dizzy heights of $ 1500 to: $ 2000 
today 


But this boom 1s now decisively 
over With oil prices rising every 
six months, with a number of essen- 
tial metals entering the critical list 
(according to a European 'Inter- 
futures’ report of 1978 a five per 
cent: growth in consumption Will 
exhaust the supply of nime scarce 
and' currently — non-substitutable 
metals ın 25 to 60 years), with 
world-wide stagflation, and growing 
protectionism, ıt is clear that the 


golden era of the ‘second industrial | 


revolution’ has come to an end. 


I, India, the policy makers 
fought against the economic tide of 
internationalisation grimly, through- 
out the sixties and seventies We 
kept out the multinationals and, till 
1974, closed our doors to imports 
and neglected exports We discour- 
aged (and are still discouraging) the 
inflow of technology, and continued 
to talk of ‘attaining scientific and 
technological self-reliance’ ın an age 
when this had become a pipe dream 
even for the two most powerful 
industrial nations ın the world — 
Germany and Japan But now that 
export-oriented growth is no longer 
possible, ın the face of growing pro- 
tectionism, now that the multi- 
nationals have decisively bypassed 
India ın favour of more congenial 
economic enyironments in South- 
East Asia and Latin America, and 
are only interested 1n dumping capi- 
tal goods and intermediate products 
ın countries like ours to stave off 
recession at home, the government 
is now opening up the economy at 
all points — to turnkey contracts, 
to equipment 1mports, and even to 


equity investment by multination- 
als. 


While some liberalisation will un- 
doubtedly help the economy by 
increasing competition, improving 
efficiency and bringing down pro- 
duction costs, far too few econo- 
musts, let alone government officials, 
realise that this 1s no longer a pres- 
cription for growth, either of pro- 
duct or employment Thus, once 
again, India ıs 1n danger of paying 
the price for its own intellectual 
insularity Just as 1n the fifties, and 
Sixties our economists and political 
analysts modelled their thinking on 
the events 1n Europe of the thirties, 
so today many of the same intellec- 
tuals are modelling their ‘new’ 
thinking for the eighties and nıne- 
ties on the events of the fifties and 
sixties! 


Buttressed by an armoury of Ox- 
ford and World Bank-trained eco-. 
nomısts they have just about opted 
for a policy of all-out export pro- 
motion on the one hand, and the 
development of alternative sources 
of commercial energy — oil and 
coal — on the other Such a policy 
ıs doomed from the very start As 
has been pointed out above, be- 
cause of the terms of the trade 
effect, the most we can hope for 
without a sharp rise 1n growth rate 
of GNP, is a stagnation ın per 
capita incomes. But even this stag- 
nation can be achieved only at the 
cost of a disturbing shift in the dis- 
tribution of income 


lu) or obvious reasons, since 1974, 
a good part of the increase 1n ex- 
ports has consisted of agricultural 
produce This has meant the export 
of what the poor need, to import 
what the better-off can afford For 
a country where 48 per cent of the 
population does not enjoy the mini- 
mum required ıntake of calories, let 
alone proteins or vitamins, such a 
policy 1s barbarous. 


It ıs also self-defeating If India 


exports more out of current produc- 


tion, 1t will almost certainly further 
worsen the distribution of 1ncome. 
But if it increases production in 
order to export more, it will need 
to use more energy And since the 
energy quotient of development ın 


India at around 32 for the non- 
agricultural sector, 1s one of the 
highest 1n the world, a more rapid 
growth in output will lead to a dis- 
proportionate increase in oil im- 
ports. i 


A simple arithmetical illustration 
will prove this point. Assuming that 
the rise 1n oil prices takes away one 
per cent of the GNP, our export 
earnings, which are currently around 
Rs. 7000 crores, will need to rise by 
about 14 per cent a year, Assuming 
again that this can be achieved with 
a mere 8 per cent rate of growth of 
industry, the total commercial 
energy consumption will rise by 
around 25 per cent a year 


Assuming once more that growth 
of oil consumption will be no greater 
than the growth 1n the consumption 
of other types of energy (against 
the much faster rate recorded so 
far) this will mean a further rise in 
the oil bill of Rs 1200-1500 crores 
at current prices The balance of 
payments will therefore get worse 
and not better India and for that 
matter other countries attempting 
the same strategy, notably middle 
level industrial nations like Brazil, 
are thus caught in a parody of the 
hare and the tortoise race ofthe 
Panchatantra, 1n which 1t 1s the hare 
that always wins. 


The alternative to invest more 
ın developing 1ndigenous sources of 
commercial energy 1s more palat- 
able But unless it 1s wholly finan- 
ced by foreign loans and equity 
capital, it will pre-empt a part of 
the country's scarce resources for 
making good the damage wreaked 
on it by the rise ın oil. prices, and 
further postpone the satisfaction 
of wants in a desperately poor 
country 


The present strategy of growth, 
centred on industry located mainly 
m the towns and using large 
amounts Of scarce energy, and 
aimed at raising exports, 1s there- 
fore self-defeating To remain 
chained to this treadmill 1s to 1n- 
vite almost certain disaster But 1s 
there an alternative? In what fol- 
lows below, an attempt 1s made to 
examine the changes that have taken 
place in the economy ‘at the grass- 


A 


~ 


roots’ and to see whether these 


changes contain in them the seeds 
ofa growth strategy which offers a 
way out of the vicious treadmill 
in which the country 1s now trap- 
ped 


f 


- he most striking feature of the 
last 30 years has been the change 
ın the attitude of people throughout 
the country towards development 
In the fifties ıt was fashionable to 
talk of ‘ignorant peasants’ who stuck 
to age-old ways simply because 
they were age-old. Even as recently 
as in the late sixties, Gunnar Myr- 
dal stressed the importance of in- 
herited social institutions as brakes 
on economic development But 
Myrdal’s thesis was becoming out- 
dated even as his book was coming 
off the press Commercialism had 
already entered the one sector 
which most people had considered 
most impervious to it _ 


Early in 1967, the newspapers ın 
Delhi published a series of stories 
about the way that farmers in Pun- 
Jab were raiding the research plots 
of the Punjab Agricultural Univer- 
sity ın Ludhiana, to steal justa 
few grains of the new miracle wheat 
which the university was growing. 
One story, ın particular, recounted 
how a farmer stole just 14 grains 
of this wheat and developed his 
own nursery to supply his fields 
No one had anticipated the speed 
with which the green revolution 
would spread, but this was preci- 
sely because no one had expected 
farmers to be so responsive to the 
signals of the market and so adept 
at making calculations of costs and 
returns 


Sociologists have described the 
transformation from feudalism to 
capitalism variously as the triumph 
of contractual over customary rela- 
tions, the spread of the values of 
the market place over a larger and 
larger part of people's economic 
activities, and the victory of ratio- 
nal calculation over myth and super- 
Stition By this yardstick, ın 1968 
rural India had already marched 
along way down the road from 
feudalism towards capitalism But 
Since then, the pace of change has 
been even more rapid. In the 
mıd-seventıes the green revolution 


spread from the large farms to 
small family farms, and from wheat 
tonot only rice but also cotton, 
mıllets, dairying and horticulture. 


Writing in the Times of India 
two years ago, Dr Raj Krishna, 
then a member of the Planning 
Commission, pointed out that nine- 
tenths of the wheat and half of the 
paddy was being grown on irrigat- 
ed fields, using hybrid seed varieties 
and fertilisers But this 1s only the 
most noticeable aspect of the com- 
mercialisation of agriculture Paral- 
lel to the green revolution and only 
sporadically noticed, there has been 
a major shift in the focus of sugar- 
cane cultivation from the North to 
the South The way in which farmers 
throughout the Deccan plateau 
have taken to these crops, epito- 
muses the spirit of enterprise Tens 
of thousands of farmers, owning 
just a few acres of land, have 
searched every corner of their hold- 
ings to find alittle water They have 
then used this to irrigate a small 
sugarcane patch The sale of this 
sugarcane has met all the cash 
needs of the family, and often left 
a modest surplus, while the main 
food needs continued to be met by 
the traditional sowing of millets in 
the rest of the land Gilbert Etienne 
who has visited a group of villages 
in Satara district of Maharashtra 
on several occasions, has pointed 
out that this shift ın the pattern of 
cultivation has brought a modest 
affluence even to small farmers who 
in earlier years were always on the 
verge of destitution 


B. even thıs stage of develop- 
ment 1s rapidly being left behind 
Today, over more and more of the 
Deccan plateau, even millets are no 
longer grown in the traditional 
manner but with the aid of the most 
sophisticated dryland farming tech- 
niques İn Karnataka, where these 
have been most successful, the agrı- 
cultural university has set up an 
extremely efficient extension service 
which rivals that of Punjab Farmers 
have been taught how to time their 
sowing 1n order to take full advant- 
age of the meagre rains, what crops 
to replant their land with if the 
early rains fail, and how to apply 
fertilisers under rain fed conditions 
to accelerate the downward growth 
of the roots so that they may 


—- 


remain in touch with the fâllıng 
moisture level 1n the soil. 3 
. These techniques have brought 
about an agricultural miracle in 
Karnataka where, between 1964 
and 1977, the output of six major. 
cereals doubled and productivity 
went up by almost two-and-a-half 
times. It is only a matter of time’ 
for such techniques to spread 
throughout the dry-farming areas, 
just as the green revolution has 
spread through the ırrıgable areas . 


The saga of the farmers ın the 
Northern States, who are growing 
the hybrid varieties of potatoes 
developed at Kufri near Simla; of 
the southern farmers who have 
taken to growing cotton ın Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Kar- 
nataka and of the onion growers of 


Maharashtra, 1s not very different ’ 


from that of the cane growers ifi the 
south In fact the gathering agita- 
tion among the farmers of the south 
is the product not of stagnation 
but of rapid growth, and a profound 
transformation of agriculture from 
low-risk, traditional subsistenée 
farming, to modern, high-risk pro- 
duction for the market This unrest 
1$ the very antithesis of the ugly 
conflict ın the towns which 1s born 
of stagnation, shortages and a thriv-, 
ing black market 


in dramatic transformation of 
agriculture 1s reflected in the re- 
doubled speed at which irrigation 
Is spreading — at nearly three 
million hectares a year ın the last 


? 
2 
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four years, this around 70 per cent; 


higher than the rate of spread 
during the fifth five year Plan. There. 
has been an equally spectacular rise 
in the consumption of fertilisers, 
which grew ın 1977 and 1978 by 
25 per cent a year after four years 
of stagnation What ıs more, some 
available statistics, compiled by the 
National Council of Economic 
Research in 1978, show that in 
most of the States in the country, 
the highest per hectare application 
of fertilisers 1s now taking place on 


the smallest and not on the largest 
M 


farms i g 


- 


The transformation of agriculture 
has changed the lives of millions of 
marginal and near-marginal far- 
mers These are the people who 


rad 
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.of Rs 150,000 crores: or 
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have been brought to the brınk of 
destitution by the equal division of 
lands passed on from one generation 
to the next Since the mud-fifties, 
various surveys have shown that in 
India this fragmentation of holdings 
has made agriculture unviable on a 
larger and larger part of the land, 
which the poor have leased to their 
better off neighbours This process 
has split family after family in the 
villages, for 1t has.forced the hus- 
bands to leave the lând and look 
for a job m the city. 


The-spread of the new- technology 
and the commercialisation of agri- 
culture has made millions of mar- 
ginal holdings viable once again 
and postponed this. upheaval for 
another * generation. This ‘intan- 
gible’ benefit alone may outweigh 
all the.concrete gains that have been 
made in the last decade. 


Another important result of the 
change ın the countryside 1s the 
rapid mcrease ın the rate of capital 
formation among rural households 
So great ıs the growth in rural‘ 
capital formation that during the 
five year period 1980-85, the plan- 
ners anticipate that 1t will account 
for Rs 62,000 crores out of the 
total anticipated capital formation 
there- 
abouts. If past experience 1s any 
guide, this 1s the only part of their 
predictions that ıs likely to come 
true. 


E: progress ın the rural. areas 


has nòt, however; been without 
cost. By far the most disastrous con- 
sequence of the extension of culti- 
vation in the fifties has been the 


-destruction of a large part of the 


country's already insufficient forest 
cover Official publications continue 
to put the area under forests at 23 
per cent of the land area ofthe 
country, but in reality forests now 


. cover only İl to 13 per cent of the 


land surface! Worse still, the area 
under forests ıs declining by one per 
cent of the total land area of the 
country — some -24 milhon hec- 
tares — every year Satellite photos 
have revealed that this is happening 
not only in the plains, but at an 
even more alarming rate in the 
Himalayas, where there are almost 
no forests left below the height of 


9000 ft (In Nepal, the southern 
slopes are now as bare as the Leb- 
anese and Syrian mountains) 


The denudatıon of 10 per cent of 
the land area means that around 25 
to 27 million hectares have been 
stripped of cover Most of the trees 
cut down have consisted of valuable 
hardwoods and softwoods, but even 
the firewood value of what has been 
destroyed, at today's prices, 1S a 
staggermg Rs  750,000- crores 
Against thıs, the total value of the 
capital stock of the country (mea- 


sured by multiplying the current - 


national income by conservative 
capital to output ratio “of 6 to 1y 
cannot exceed more than Rs. 
600,000 crores at current prices. 
In short, India has destroyed far 
more capital than ıt possesses and 
many, many times more than 1t has 
created inthe last thirty years. 


Notall trees were cut down to 
make way for agriculture A large 
number have gone towards supply- 
ing cooking fuel to the villages But, 
whatever the cause, the fact remains 
that the situation has become des- 
perate. The damage caused every 
year by floods has increased steadily 
over the last two decades, and these 
are now carrying down to the sea 
atleast six bilhon tonnes of soil 
containing. over Rs. 700 crores 
worth of soil nutrients This 1s many 
times what 1s being pumped back 
into the land by human effort 


But perhaps the most serious and 


imminent threat is that of total 


famine in the countryside While 
the policy makers have been obsess- 
ed with the Jooming crisis in the 
availability of commercial energy, 
a- far more dangerous threat has 
crept up on the rural areas virtually 
unnoticed This is the imminent 
shortage of cooking fuel Already 
some State governments are antici- 
pating a fuel famine in as little as 
two to three years. Needless to 
say, this will kill people far more 
quickly than a shortage of food 


~ 


Y. here also, the sky is not 
altogether dark. The skyrocketing 
price of wood has caused some 
farmers and State governments to 
turn their attention to the com- 
mercial tree-farming. This has 


~ 
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begun to catch on ın Tamil Nadu ` 
and Gujarat In fact so great are 
the returns on it that in Gujarat 
one farmer has taken his 100 hectare 
operational holding out of long 
staple cotton, and replanted ıt with 
eucalyptus. 


Eucalyptus has become a money 
spinner in Punjab and Haryana 
also Farmers are planting 1300 
trees an acre and thinning out the 
stands as they mature Some of 
them are getting returns ın excess 
of Rs 10,000 per acre per year- 


hen we look at economic deve- 
loment 1n areas other than agricul- 
ture, the picture becomes far less 
cheerful Enough has been written 
about the failure of the country’s 
infrastructure industries to make ıt 
unnecessary to belabour this point 
further Behind this failure he all 
the weaknesses of State entrépren- 
eurship, where in theory productive 
assets belong to the people but ‘in 
practice belong to no one But 
more serious than the failures of 
the public sector is the far more 
fundamental slide-back that has 
taken place ın the last fifteen years, 


In economıc terms, the progress 
from feudalism to capitalism can 
be measured by the extent to which. 
rent ıs supplanted by profit as the 
main mode of accumulation of 
wealth ‘Rent’ can accrue ‘not only 
on land but on anything that ıs in 
short supply Profits by contrast are 
the returns earned by an entrepren- 
eur on the production of goods and 
Services Profit therefore is the 
antithesis of rent It increases when 
Shortages aré eliminated (through 
increased production) Rent, by 
contrast, increases as production 
falters.and shortages become. more 
acute 


Measured on this scale, the non- 
agricultural economy has described 
a parabolic path -Till the end of 
the third five year plan, capital for- 


‘mation and industrial production 


grew rapidly and profits soared. 
There was only a small blackmarket 
(mainly ın certain essential imports 
and in import licences, because of 
the acute shortage of foreign ex- 
change) and the parallel economy 
was relatively small 


am 


Since the end of the third Plan, 
however, investment in both the 
public and private sectors has slack- 
ened dramatically, and 1n most years 
has actually been below what ıt was 
ın the last year of the third Plan 
In step with this slowdown, short- 
ages have worsened, inflation has 
accelerated and the parallel eco- 
nomy has grown by leaps and 
bounds Today there 1s visibly more 
money m the parallel economy than 
there ısın the legitimate one The 
best of private industry finds it 
difficult to raise money ın the share 
markets but there 1s no dearth of 
buyers for flats ın Bombay willing 
to pay Rs 1,500 per sq ít,1e, 
about the same rate as wealthy 
Americans are paying for apartments 
in Manhattan, New York 


These shortages are a product of 
economic controls, above all on 
prices Price controls were imposed 
allegedly to protect the poor from 
the worst effects of economic short- 
ages, but have helped to perpetuate 
those very shortages For, ın the 
fact of steadily rising costs, price 
controls have starved the manufac- 
turers of profits and denied them 
the funds needed to expand produc- 
tion and relieve the shortages. Over 
time, therefore, the shortages have 
grown worse and the blackmarket 
has grown stronger, while produc- 
tion has stagnated Ever since the 
end of the third plan, therefore, the 
country has been slipping back 
along the path of social evolution 
from generating profit to generating 
rent, from a nascent vigorous capi- 
talism towards a bastard form of 
feudalism The irony of this retreat 
from capitalism ıs that ıt has been 
throughout portrayed and cham- 
pioned as a move towards socialism! 


A. show how this has happened 
ın ındustry after industry will take 


far too long But three brief exam- * 


ples will suffice to show the fright- 
ening rate at which the parallel 
economy has grown 1n just the last 
14 months In the two and half 
months of the festival season that 
ended 1n November, around 800,000 
tonnes of sugar were sold in the 
open market at-a blackmarket pre- 
mium of Rs 10,000 per tonne or 
more Most of this came out of 
stocks accumulated over the year by 


traders Allin alf, Rs 800 crores at 
least of black incomes were gener- 
ated in just 75 days on this one 
item! 


In the same way, around five 
million of the 20 million tonnes of 
cement consumed ın the country 
were sold in the black market at 
prices that were Rs 30 to Rs 70 
per bag (50 kgs ) above the control- 
led price. This generated a mını- 
mum of Rs. 500 crores of black 
money And, finally, ın the last rabı 
season, diesel fuel was selling 
throughout eastern India at Rs. 4.50 
to Rs 6 per litre because of the 
stoppage of supplies from Assam, 
while Indian Oil Corporation conti- 
nued to supply it dealers at Rs 1 30 
per litre No one knows how much 
black money was generated ın this 
way. 


İn one area outside agrıculture 
has shown a spectacular and un- 
dımınıshed growth through the last 
three decades This is the road 
transport industry, and herein lies 
the most important moral of our 
story For, this 1s the only industry, 
other than agriculture, which has 
been left largely in private hands, 
and has been virtually exempt from 
controls If there 1s a lesson to be 
Jearned from these two vast sectors 
of the economy, it ıs that ın an 
economy the size of India, growth 
cannot be dictated from above It 
only takes place when the spark of 
creative enterprise 1s ignited ın mil- 
lions upon millions of ordinary 
people throughout the country At- 
tempts at direction, particularly 
through nationalisation and crude 
physical controls, yield not social- 
ism but neo-feudalism This wor- 
sens instead of improving the distri- 
bution of income, and accentuates 
the misery of the unemployed and 
under-employed poor. 


This does not mean that the gov- 
ernment must give up all attempts 
to guide the economy But it does 
mean that 1t must replace the philo- 
sophy of controls with that of guid- 
ance The weapons here are not 
price controls, investment licensing, 


nationalisation and the like, but a ^ 


skilful orchestration of interest 
rates, tax rates, -subsidies .and im- 
port duties to achieve the desired 
ends. 
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ONE year after ıt took office, the 
present government 1s still flounder- 
ing with regard to its industrial 
technology policy and continues to 
réact to events instead of taking 
every opportumty to plan for the 
future Even 1n areas like oil drill- 
ing and power generation, where 
there has been much talk about the 
government being pragmatic 1n open- 
Ing up contracts to outside parties, it 
1s not quite clear whether any sound 
intellectual basis exists for doing so 
Ihere are, as the example of China 
illustrates, limits to a pragmatism 
Which 1s the result of backlash, and 
one cannot and indeed should not 
be making drastic policy gyrations 
without giving serious thought to 
all that has been assiduously cultı- 
vated over the past thirty years 


Design engineering 1s an out- 
standing example of superficial diag- 
nosis and thereafter a deceptive 
prescription If ministers were to be 
believed, Indian design engineering 
deficiencies have been responsible 
for all our problems, whether it be 
power or petrochemicals The solu- 
tion 1s simple — to be more prag- 
matic and allow foreign engineering 
expertise to be used liberally in the 
country. Unfortunately, this over- 
looks the fact that a number of 


design engineering firms, both in the 
public and private sector (like 
FPDIL, Engineers India, MECON 
and Tata Consulting Engineers) have 
proven their technological compet- 
ence abroad in direct competition 
with the very same companies that 
the government now wants to invite 
to India The fact that a technologi- 
cal base already exists and that what 
is needed now is to improve its 
quality and accelerate its use 
(MECON has virtually no work, 
FPDIL survives precariously) 1s lost 
on our policy makers 


Why do I give pride of place to 
design engineering ın what has to 
be a selective and abbreviated 
review of the year gone by? The role 
of engineering consultants 1s crucial 
in any industrial project in most 
sectors, especially in the process 
areas It has emerged as an alerna- 
tive channel to equity-based ınvest- 
ments by which technology is trans- 
ferred But, perhaps not so much 
out of malice as out of a lack of 
appreciation of what engineering 
design 1s all about, the government 
seems determined to make lıfe diffi- 
cult for Indian companies for 
reasons which have little to do with 
their competence And the design 
engineering War has just begun — 


in thermal power alone the market 
ıs worth Rs 100 crores ın the next 
five years and with steel plants 
coming up at Vizag and Paradip 
and ten fertilizer plants planned for 
the current decade, the stakes are 
not small 


Lo ın all the chat over 
C F. Braun and Haldor Topsoe ıs 
the future of Indian companies 
and engineers How best can they 
be utilised, what are their strengths 
and weaknesses and how can we 
reduce our dependence on foreign 
process know-how? Government 
polıcy on technology ımports has 
been basedon the dıstınctıon bet- 
ween high and low technology 
areas Under current guidelines, 
foreign companies are welcome in 
the so-called high technology areas 
But this distinction has lost all its 
meaning and has become arbitrary 
(it should never have been made in 
the first place) especially because 
the Indian design engineering com- 
pany has the flexibility to enter 1nto 
arrangements with foreign process 
licensors 


Areas such as petrochemicals 
which have been considered high 
are also the areas where Indian 
engineers have developed a strong 
and proven capabılıty With the 
extensive infrastructure that has 
been created for industrial R & D, 
to compartmentalise high and low 
1$ a highly questionable practice 
Do high and low relate to the 
amount of scientific research that 
has gone into the development ofa 
particular technology? Or do they 
refer to the complexity of the pro- 
cess package for which indigenous 
skills may not exist In any case, 
having ailowed Indian firms to 
acquire know-how, why invite for- 
eign companies with equity parti- 
cipation to set up shop in India 
Allowing foreign companies, it 1s 
argued, will lead to an increase in 
foreign exchange earnings. But at 
what cost? 


Oil drilling 1s another area which 
has been 1n the public eye this year 
It ıs by no means certain that the 
government has done the detailed 
homework necessary to understand 
what ıt will cost the country to get 
the oil companies in or that our 
earlier experience will not be repeat- 


ed. Here is an example of narrow 
tunnel vision. Oil imports are get- 
ting costlier by the day (in addition 
to the supply itself becoming unreli- 
able) Consequently, domestic pro- 
duction needs to be stepped up 
Fair enough Bu it is only one of the 
options available. 


In spite of various studies (all 
official at that) which indicate that 
a 10-1575 savings 1s possible ın the 
current consumption of petroleum 
fuels 1n the industrial and transpor- 
tation sectors, the government has 
yet to take concrete steps to curb 
demand and improve the efficiency 
of fuel utilisation Replacement of 
inefficient Lancashire boilers by 
modern package boilers of high 
thermal efficiency and installation 
of waste heat recovery devices, high 
thermal efficiency heaters and better 
control instruments are both techni- 
cally feasible and economically 
desirable They could also lead to 
dramatic reductions ın the costs of 
production Substantial conserva- 
tion can also be effected by improv- 
ing designs of engines and pumps 
Research in West Germany and 
Brazil has indicated that coal and 
ethanol can be used as feedstock ın 
refineries and petrochemical plants. 
For all this and more, the govern- 
ment has to take the initiative, 
something that was sadly Jacking 
this year 


O. worsening balance of pay- 
ments situation highlights another 
aspect that somehow escaped all at- 
tention The crude bill 1s undoubt- 
edly the most devastating compo- 
nent of the total import cost But 
that is not all Import of edible oils 
has recently resulted in a large 
drain of foreign exchange. The 
value of imports went up from Rs 
15 crores during 1974-75 to Rs. 711 
crores ın 1977-78 and edible oils 
have now become a significant 
portion of the import bill In 1977- 
78 as a comparison, the total 
imports of petroleum and petrolem 
products were valued at Rs 1400 
crores; of course, the petroleum ım- 
port bil] has since sky rocketed and 
1s estimated at Rs. 6000 crores for the 
current financial year But this does 
not mean that we must be thinking 
oil all the time The matter of edible 
oil imports, for 1nstance, 15 1mpor- 
tant enough for the government to 


devote more attention than it did 
ın the past year 


l; apologısts for the present 
government assert that ıt has been 
pragmatic — witness for example, 
its intention to go 1n for colour T V 
Unfortunately nothing could be more 
laughable than how the fate of 
colour T V. has evolved 1n 1980. A 
yes now, à no, now, a maybe per- 
haps, a cacophony of voices pro- 
nouncing judgement Colour T.V, 
it 1S sald, 1s modern technology and 
India cannot afford to ‘lag’ behind 
Fair enough But can the country 
afford to invest Rs 300 crores now 
ın the project just because the 
Bangalore turf club needs colour 
T V to recheck race results, to re- 
play events ın slow motion and to 
distinguish various jockeys accord- 
ing to their attire which comes out 
best ın colour! Without any ınfra- 
structure whatsoever for the manu- 
facture of colour picture tubes, rush- 
ing ahead to make colour T V sets 
does not make much sense and will 
only add to the 1mport bill And 
Just hear the confused signals 
emanating from the government. 
Transmission ın India, for historical 
reasons, has been on the PAL sys- 
tem and reason, economics. and 
technology dictate that, colour „T, V 
transmission also be-on the PA 
system Yet ministers returning 
from their jaunts abroad say that 
India will adopt the SECAM system 
presumably because France is on 
that pattern, somethıng our own 
experts have said no to 


Telephone switching 1s another 
area where the government had 
an opportunity to make radical 
changes in the way our telephone 
system operates, but that has been 
wasted. Much has been said about 
crossbar technology being obsolete 
and of the necessity of India leap- 
frogging 1nto the era of electronics 
communications The government 
announced recently that ıt will help 
usher 1n Teletopia by setting up two 
electronic factories for manufactur- 
ıng SWitching equipment based on 
the most advanced designs. Fine. 
Can we manage it? Nothing in. the 
past history of the P & T establish- 
ment suggests that we have the 
necessary expertise to do so 


Indeed, the telecommunıcatıons 
tangle illustrates the way technolo- 
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gical decisions get pre-determined 
by political choices In 1971 the 
government decided to set up a 
telephone switching factory 1n. Rae 
Bareili (why Rae Barellı? Well, if 
Narora can be selected for an ato- 
mic power plant and Mathura for 
an oil refinery, why not Rae Bareili 
for something?) But the government 
dithered for a decade before finally 
announcing its decision to build 
crossbar systems Some have argued 
that India should have manufactur- 
ed electronic systems at Rae Bareilt 
Seriously, 1s this possible? The very 
choice of the place precludes the ın- 
troduction of a modern technolo- 
gical facility, unless of course, the 
government prepares the necessary 
infrastructure on a war footing 
This has not happened Without an 
adequate infrastructure for making 
semiconductors like integrated cir- 
cuits and computer peripherals, ıt 1s 
highly unlikely that electronics will 
make any difference to the way our 
telephones function. Locating fac- 
tories ın Bhubaneshwar or Budhni 
will further complicate matters. 


It 1s notat all clear whether the 
government has given thought to 
the fact that electronics 1s not just 
technology, it is a philosophy of 
management involving the issues 
that ıt raises — the justification of 
preserving public sector monopoly 
over telecom gear manufacture, the 
justification for the postal and tele- 
communications systems to function 
under a common administration and 
soon All that the present regime 
has shown 1s a readiness to fire 
General Managers and other bur- 
eaucrats who really don't matter 


ie latest decision that 1s suppos- 
ed to exemplify the new industrial 
policy of goveinment ıs that of ın- 
viting foreign collaboration. for 
Maruti Undoubtedly there is need 
for improving the quality and dura- 
bility of all types of vehicles being 
manufactured in this country But 
when vehicles of large haulage capa- 
city are not produced in sufficient 
numbers and have to be imported 
and when private car and petrol 
usage needs to be curbed, 1s this 
sound policy? Upgrading of tech- 
nology 1s certainly required but not 
the type envisaged by Hindustan 
Motors (with government approval) 
which is seeking British assistance 


that is itself ten years behind the 
times The Maruti episode illustrates 
the myopia that afflicts the current 
rulers who want to do anything in 
the name of boosting exports and 
earning foreign exchange (and where 
will we export cars to”). The foreign 
exchange fixation can land us into 
dire straits as the sad experience 
with Indian joint ventures abroad 


- Shows 


Joint ventures are meant to create 
an industrial 1mage of India and 
serve as a tangible manifestation of 
our technological capabilities. But 
the moitality rate ıs high — 4477 of 
all Joint ventures that have been ap- 
proved have been abandoned, and 
more than 80% of the joint ventures 
that have commenced production 1n 
Malaysia are unprofitable Yet offi- 
cials would have us believe that 
these joint ventures are a success 
since they have contributed Rs 88 
crores in foreign exchange It 1s rea- 
sonably clear that we are export- 
ıng sickness, ın areas where many of 
our industries suffer from a compa- 
rative advantage. In spite of the 
grave political 1mplications of their 
continued ıneflicacy, the government 
continues on 1ts course merrily, with 
little effort to understand what 1s 
going wrong and how things can be 
set right. 


nds the answer to our 
balance of payments problem lies ın 
greater import substitution If only 
capacity utilisation in certain key 
sectors like cement, steel, fertilizers 
and aluminium were improved, con- 
siderable progress would have been 
made But how can this be done? 
Time and time again the critical 
importance of the coal sector has 
been highlighted ın this regard But 
the coal sector 1s a veritable black 
hole. 


There has been activity in coal 
this year The Russians, the Poles, 
the Canadians, the French and the 
British are all making a strong claim 
to help ın exploiting India’s coal re- 
serves Significantly, the World Bank 
too 1s making 1ts moves Coal mın- 
ıng has traditionally been a labour- 
intensive operation with almost 80% 
of output in India coming from the 
bord and pillar method of extrac- 
tion. The government has now 
decided that 1t will modernise coal 


mining and go in for the highly 
mechanised and more complex long- 
wall technology But longwall tech- 
nology. like electronics, 1s not just 
another technique that can be trans- 
planted It involves an entirely diffe- 
rent set of social interactions and a 
new approach to industrial relations. 
Sociology has never been a strong 
point with the technocrats who fo1- 
mulate ambitious schemes only to 
find that they remain on paper The 
Jharia Reconstruction project has 
been on the anvil for some time 
now and how a lakh and a half of 
people will be relocated so that 
coking coal can be extracted, is 
anybody’s guess, 


i technology in coal mining 1s 
basically human technology and a 
healthy industrial climate 1s essen- 
tial for maintaining steady output 
without interruption Sadly, the coal 
belt ın our country 1s infested with 
hoodlums of the worst type who 
derive official sanction for their acti- 
vıtıes, Mechanisation ıs important 
but so far it has resulted ın little 
labour and capital productivity 1n- 
crease and has only jacked up pro- 
duction costs Befuddled, the gov- 
ernment seeks foreign assistance 
from the Soviets and the Poles who 
are using all the political leverage 
they can command to make their 
entry 


The lesson I wish to draw from 
all this 1s that the government has 
gone ın for quick-fix, ad-hoc solu- 
tions based on 1nadequate analysis 
and has postponed taking any hard 
longer-term decisions It 1s obvious 
that a new dynamism needs to be 
imparted Based on its record so far, 
ıt ıs doubtful whether this regime 
can provide that. Ministers who do 
not know the difference between 
nucleus plants and nuclear plants 
and ministers who do not know the 
difference between coking coal and 
cooking coal cannot be expected to 
provide the vision necessary for lıft- 
ing the economy from the morass of 
Stagnation and inefficiency Self- 
reliance as our leaders never fail to 
emphasize, 1s the answer; but what 
is the question? By any token, the 
past year showed no signs that both 
bureaucrats and politicians even 
tried to identify these questions, 
leave alone grapple with them Alas, 
1981 will be no different, 
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SYED SHAHABUDDIN 


AT the end of the first year of Mrs. 
Gandhrís come-back to power, 
Indian diplomacy has less flexibility 
and less room for manoeuvre with 
its increasing identification with the 
inmediate goals and geo-political 
perceptions of the USSR India’s 
voice has a muffled tone in the 
council of nations due to its ob- 
viously partisan stand on Afghanıs- 
tan and its low profile ın the Iran- 
Iraq conflict The AICC(I) may pat 
itself on the back, criticise the inept 
handling of foreign affairs by the 
previous two regimes and the emer- 
gence of a ‘new presence’ on the 
international scene, blessed with 
magical powers to attract a record 
number of visitors, but the fact 1s 
that during the entire year India has 
not taken a single important ınıtıa- 
tive Nor has it given effective direc- 
tion or provided thrust to the non- 
aligned movement 


Strategically, India has become 
more vulnerable and has been suck- 
ed into great power rivalry The 
security environment has become 
increasingly unfavourable, with 
neighbours breathing uneasily, their 
minds full of forebodings, and the 
escalation of great power presence 
in the Indian Ocean and its littoral 
The path ahead appears less clear, 
both due to economic compulsions 
and to the insecurity about the re- 
sumption of detente Our foreign 
trade ıs heading towards record 
imbalance and no one expects any 





favourable progress on the impor- 
tant front of terms of trade With 
mounting constraints ın oil supply, 
our very survival as an industrial 
State 1s at stake Our invisible earn- 
ing and foreign exchange reserves 
have shrunk and shall continue to 
shrink 1n the 1mmediate future. Our 
borrowings from bilateral sources 
as well as international financial 
institutions have shown a leap and 
shall continue to rise. 


All this 1s bound to slow down 
our development The cold war hav- 
ing reached our doorstep and with 
new tensions rising in our relations 
with our neighbours, our defence 
expenditure will escalate If the ob- 
Ject of Indian diplomacy 1s to main- 
tain a favourable security environ- 
ment in our region, to promote 
friendly cooperation with the neigh- 
bours and to improve the global 
climate for aid, trade and invest- 
ment, and thus to accelerate deve- 
lopment, Mrs  Gandhrs foreign 
policy has a negative balance sheet 
at the end of 1980 


There ıs no doubt that totally ın- 
dependent of our control, the inter- 
national situation. has deteriorated 
during 1980. New focii of tension 
have risen, the cold war has been 
revived SALT-II has been frozen; 
detente 1s ın the doldrums, the arms 
race has been intensified and there 
has been no progress towards dis- 
armament, either ın conventional 
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ör nuclear terms The divisions bet- 
ween the developed and the deve- 
loping countries have deepened with 
the failure of UNIDO-III and the 
North-South Dialogue having vir- 
tually reached a dead end The 
international development strategy 
for the 3rd development decade 1s 
yet to be formulated and even the 
modalities for a global round of 
tarrıf negotiat'ons have not yet been 
determined 


| hat has been the course of our 
relations with the super powers? 
Mrs Gandhr’s pragmatic approach 
had ın the past served to blunt the 
edge of her perceptible approxima- 
tion to the USSR But for some 
years our relations with the USA 
have been constrained by the con- 
tinued wrangle over the supply of 
nuclear fuel for the Tarapur power 
station India rightfully claims the 
supply as a contractual obligation 
But Carter could not make more 
than a limited dent 1n the persistent 
opposition of the Congress to the 
continued supply Discussion at 
various levels did not prove to be 
very beneficial It 1s however unfor- 
tunate that the post of the Ambas- 
sador in Washington was kept 
vacant for almost a whole year 


Reagan may or may not prove to 
be as hostile as Nixon. And much 
will depend upon the counsel he re- 
ceives from’ Haig and other advi- 
sors But one can easily perceive a 
hardening of the US position 1n. the 
crescent of crisis, 1n order to contain 
the advance of the USSR towards 
the Arabian Sea, even to reverse the 
tide ın Afghanistan and to safeguard 
the oil supplies from the Gulf In 
the process, Pakistan may end up 
with virtual mılıtary alliance with 
the USA, short of providing base 
facilities on its soil (perhaps to pre- 
serve its non-aligned status) This 
would mean a replay of 1954, with 
the Dullesion constant ın the power 
equation, tempting Mrs Gandhi to 
tilt more and more towards the 
USSR, irrespective of 1ts action ın 
Afghanistan (or eventually in 
Poland) A vicious circle seems to 
be opening up and one hopes that 
the government 1s cautious to con- 
sider all possible options and does 
not fall ınto the trap 


In South Asia, the government 
has not only acquiesced ın the occu- 


pation of Afghanistan by the USSR, 
ritual repetition of opposition to 
foreign interference or intervention 
notwithstanding, but has betrayed 
the trust and confidence of the 
Afghan people This may be a long 
term loss — our having alienated 
public opinion by repeated public 
defence of the USSR, by treating 
Afghan refugees with apathy and by 
denying asylum to political exiles 
It may be argued that in private 
Mrs Gandhi has expressed her con- 
cern but this may well be interpreted 
by cynics and critics as a bid to ex- 
tract more concessions, a higher 
price, from the USSR 


On the other hand, by mentioning 
identity of outlook ın abstract and 
general terms and by exchange of 
mutual compliments, the Indira 
Gandhı-Brezhnev Declaration has 
created an 1mpression that the Gov- 
ernment of India is by and laige 
satisfied with the postures and pro- 
testations, the rationale and expla- 
nations and classifications of the 
Government of the USSR and the 
objects and methods of its inter- 
national relations İt 1s well known 
that Karmal, after one year 1n office, 
1s no more than a puppet and that 
too an expendable puppet, that the 
main brunt of the fightmg against 
the liberation groups is still on the 
Russian Armed forces, that the pre- 
sent regime has failed to win the 
allegiance of a substantial section 
of the Afghan people who are now 
fighting the Russians increasingly 
with captured Russian weapons, 
that even the civil administration at 
the higher level 1s virtually directed 
by the Russian advisors 


1. ıs clear that the longer the 
USSR stays on Afghan soi, the 
more distant becomes the dawn of 
democracy and socialism 1n. Afgha- 
nistan and the more probable the 
emergence of an Islamic fundamen- 
talist regime This may have already 
become inevitable Perhaps Mrs. 
Gandhi does not really want the 
USSR out of Afghanistan, 1n. order 
to keep Afghanistan from falling 
into the clutches of the Mullahs 
But can this be prevented if the 
Russians continue their war on the 
Afghan people and national defence 
assumes more and more the charac- 


ter ofa religious jehad against thé 
ınfidel? 


However, takıng the argument a 
little further, must we presume that 
an Islamic Afghanistan would be- 
come an ally of Islamic Pakistan 
Nor can an Islamic Afghanistan be 
necessarily hostile to India The real 
answer may lie ın that Mrs Gandhi 
wants the Russian presence in 
Afghanistan to exert pressure on 
Pakistan The million dollar ques- 
tion 1s will she try to break it up? 
One cannot write off such a conting- 
ency as a diversionary measure when 
internal failures reach. unmanage- 
able proportions which would threa- 
ten the security of her regime 


Tre saddest reversion to the pre- 
1977 situation has been ın the sub- 
continent Many Pakistani commen- 
tators regard the Morarjı period as 
the ‘golden era’ of Indo-Pakistan 
relations Within one year Mrs 
Gandhi has managed to sink it toa 
new low At the heart of this may 
be Mrs Gandhr's perception of the 
threat arising from Pakistan’s quest 
for nuclear parity with India and 
her estimate of the immediacy of 
the realisation of this goal and also 
Pakistan's rejection of India's status 
as the pre-eminent regional power. 


There 1s no doubt that possession 
of nuclear weapons has an appeal 
for the Pakistani masses who are 
convinced that India already has the 
bomb or can manufacture ıt within 
a matter of weeks or months But, 
ıt is also clear that in order to keep 
bis tottering regime from collapse, 
Zıa-ul-Hag 1s playing on this senti- 
ment by encouraging a well-orches 
trated publicity By any rational 
understand ng Pakistan should take 
another three years to test its first 
nuclear explosive device by the 
uranium route, and even longer by 
the plutonium route and, in any 
case, Pakistan 1s not likely to possess 
much stock of enriched uranium to 
serve for more than a few explosive 
devices But supposing Pakistan 
does explode a nuclear device and 
claim it to be peaceful ın character 
and publicly adjures its intentions 
to manufacture an atomic weapon, 
how can we challenge its claim? 
How can India refuse to accept 
Pakistan's assurance when 1t expects 
Pakistan to accept her assurance? 
This 1s exactly the point where Mr. 
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Desai was prepared to think in re- 
cıprocal and equal terms and Mrs 
Gandhi is not 


A nuclear war between India and 
Pakistan ıs unthinkable and shall 
be a catastrophe for both But 
‘Mahabharata’ ıs ın our blood Is 
1t destined to be replayed in the 
nuclear age with nuclear weapons 
Mutual distrust 1s bound to pave 
the path to disaster The only ratio- 
nal approach for India and Pakistan 
would be to take each other into 
confidence or to have a joint pro- 
gramme of development of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes, some- 
thing on the model of Euratom 


The failure of Agha Shahı's visit 
to New Delhi in July 1980, Mrs 
Gandhı's response to Pakistani per- 
ception of the Russian threat to its 
security and integrity, the mutual 
bickering on ‘internationalisation’ 
of the Kashmir issue, Mrs Gandhı's 
recent statements emphasising the 
threat of war with Pakistan, her 
deliberate denigration of Zia-ul-Haq 
and the officially inspired propa- 
ganda of foreign hand behind recent 
violence ın North India and Pakıs- 
tans 1l] considered comments there- 
on, have all contributed to raise the 
temperature of relations with Pakis- 
tan At the best of times, Indo- 
Pakistan relations are less a matter 
of substance and more a matter of 
atmospherics And, therefore, the 
leaders of both countries have to be 
extremely cautious in public utte- 
rences lest a word or phrase may 
decelerate or reverse the process of 
normalisation But there is no doubt 
that the ground geined ın Mr 
Desar's time between 1977 and 1979 
has been lost and unless the process 
ıs checked, the two countries may 
move again towards uneasy confron- 
tation or even towards hostile pos- 
tures 


O. relations with. other neigh- 
bours 1n the sub-continent — Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, Sri Lanka, 
Maldives — have also not been 
free from new irritations With 
Bangladesh, the Farakka question 
has been reopened The problem of 
sovereignty over the new 1sland has 
arısen and the Bangladesh govern- 
ment feels that the commitment by 
the Desa1 Government for a joint 
survey has been pre-emptorily side- 


tracked by the successor govern- 
ment Aid has been cut off Discus- 
son on demarcation of maritime 
boundary has made no progress 
Tiger Sidiqui 1s being unleashed 
Ziaur Rehman’s proposal for ınstı- 
tutionalisation of dialogue and co- 
operation among the South Asian 
countries has not received due and 
prompt response The end result has 
been Bangladesh seeking to rein- 
force Islamic ties 


Nepal and Bhutan have received 
very little attention during the year 
But with Mrs Gandhı's election 
statements ringing in their ears, 
they expect a hard line on the out- 
standing questions Any resistance 
to the inexorable pressures on 
Bhutan's claim to full sovereignty 1s 
bound to create more irritants and 
a hard approach to Nepal is likely 
to delay the joint development of 
the Himalayan waters which can 
enrich both India and Nepal beyond 
our wildest dreams 


i, nations have permanent inte- 
rests, there has to be a national con- 
sensus on the definition and inter- 
pretation of those interests in its 
Operational diplomacy Unfortuna- 
tely, Mrs Gandhi lacks long range 
vision Her concern'is power and its 
immediate Application If South 
Asia 1s ever to evolve an integrated 
personality and become a zone of 
friendly cooperation, an area free 
of tensions, India, the biggest State 
in the sub-continent, has to show 
magnanimity in dealing with its 
neighbours An attitude of domi- 
nance will not work. 


Nor has India the capacity to put 
the recalcitrant neighbours 1n their 
place, to order them about to their 
assigned places or to take them 
over Integration can be achieved 
only by wearing webs of interdepen- 
denue Our own quest for economic 
self-sufficiency has to be tempered 
with a consciousness of regional 
planning ın which the natural advan- 
tages of all the States in the region 
are taken into account, to maximise 
the economic viability of the region 
as a whole and trade exchanges 
within 


Only if such a vision inspires us, 
the vision of a common destiny for 
all the States in the region and only 


when we liberate ourselves frortl 
pathological and personal obses- 
sions, with perseverence and patience 
can we knit South Asia into a family 
of nations. 


A necessary corollary to the mılı- 
tary intervention by the USSR in 
Afghanistan and of the local con- 
flict between Iran and Iraq has been 
the escalation of super power pre- 
sence and rivalry in the Indian 
Ocean to unprecedented and indeed 
ominous proportions, Mauritius’ 
half-hearted claim for the return of 
Diego Garcia notwithstanding, and 
despite yet another UN Resolution 
reaffirming the 1971 declaration of 
the Indian Ocean as a zone Of peace 
and preparations for the 1981 con- 
ference in Colombo 


The magnitude of naval and per- 
haps nuclear presence ın the Indian 
Ocean has made super-power inter- 
vention ın its littoral, at a time of 
their chosing, a distinct possibility 
If the USSR ıs well entrenched ın 
Mozambique, Ethiopia and South 
Yemen, the USA 1s well placed in 
Saudi Arabia, Oman and Kenya If 
the USSR can strike the region from 
bases ın Afghanistan and Angola, 
the USA can strike it from the sea 
and from Egypt and Israel The 
Indian Ocean has indeed become the 
main cockpit of super power rivalry 
and the battle-ground of the cold 
war has shifted from Europe to Asia 


Our response to this has been 
muddled Since we did not denounce 
the military. adventurısm by the 
USSR or Iraq we have lost the 
moral authority to denounce the 
USA Ourselves we cannot fil the 
vacuum And we are not prepared 
to face the demand of the neigh- 
bouring States for a system of col- 
lective security 1n the Indian Ocean 
We have no intention of manufac- 
turing a nuclear weapon and yet we 
do not agree to a nuclear weapon 
free zone in South Asia And we 
continue to make a fortuitous and 
not very intelligible distinction bet- 
ween land-based nuclear weapons 
and sea-based nuclear weapons We 
have permitted ourselves to be 
caught ina web of contradictions, 
resulting ın inactivity 


The new concept of ‘internal 
affairs of the region’ coined by the 
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govérnment in President Reddy's 
speech at the banguet on December 
8, 1980 ın honour of President 
Brezhnev as reported ın the national 
dailies would cause further misgiv- 
ings among the neighbours, applied 
either to South Asia or to the Indian 
Ocean, it emphasises from their 
point of view India's quest for 
dominance of the States of the re- 
gion We cannot have social rela- 
tionships with all the States in the 
region, we cannot prescribe to a 
latter day Monroe doctrine, asking 
big powers to keep out, so that we 
might have a free hand 1n dealing 
bilaterally with our neighbours! Our 
failure lies 1n. that the vision of the 
region with India as the hub and the 
other States at the end of a spoke 
of the wheel 1s not acceptable to the 
others Leadership or primacy can- 
not be imposed It can only be 
gained. 


T vards the Arab world, 1n 1980 
the government has no more than 
restated our traditional stand Soon 
after the change of government, 
Yasser Arafat visited India and the 
status of the mission of the PLO ın 
New Delhi was raised to that of 
an embassy Another distinguished 


— guest was the-Amir-of-Kuwait— The- 


deliberate attempt before and after 
the general elections to play up 
Moshe Dayan's visit to India was 


unfortunate because, whatever the' 


immediate electoral gain to Mrs 
Gandhi, it projected to the Arab 
world a false picture as if a national 
consensus was lacking on Indo-Arab 
relations Objectively speaking, 
Moshe Dayan failed ın his mission, 
and his pleas did not make an 1ota 
of difference ın our policy on the 
Palestine question. 


During 1980 the growing poları- 
sation in the Arab world, manıfes- 
ted in the lineup for and against 
Iraq, has left the government grop- 
ing for its way about That Iraq 1s 
the aggressor, 1s obvious, well foun- 
ded and privately acknowledged It 
ıs equally obvious that Iraq cannot 
unilaterally abrogate the 1975 agree- 
ment on the Shatt-el-Arab, that the 
conflict has jeopardised our oil sup- 
ply ıs also clear, that ıt has served 
as an excuse for mtensive big power 
military build-up in the Indian 
Ocean and scramble for bases is 
well known, Though the conflict 


may be grinding to a stalemate, for 
the U N , the Islamic Conference and 
the Non-aligned groups have failed 
to bring about a ceasefire India was 
perhaps in a position, even before 
the conflict began, to exert a benign 
and restraining influence on both 
the countries But we kept a low 
profile. 


In the process our moral stature 
has been badly damaged and we 
have rendered ourselves incapable 
of influencing the course of events 
ın our own neighbourhood in an 
area of the highest geo-polıtıcal and 
economic importance to us The 
question 1s not only where we stand 
on the Iran-Iraq conflict but also 
where we stand on the divisions 
within the Arab world Are we with 
Sadat or with the PLO? Are we with 
Algeria-Libya-Syria or with Saudi 
Arabia-Iraq-Gulf States? The loss 
of credibility has made a bonfire of 
our leadership role in the non- 
aligned movement. 


Â new strand has surfaced ın our 
diplomacy — opposition to the ris- 
ing wave of Islamic fundamentalism 
ın the Muslim world This hypothe- 
sis may explain our inability to take 


a stand on the USSR occupation of 


awaited dialogue with the ASEAN, 
just when it was about to begin 
after years of groundwork, intro- 
duced an irritant ın our relations 
with the ASEAN States, served to 
resurrect the suspicion in China of 
India being a party to the USSR's 
strategy of encirclement and to re- 
inforce the view that Moscow was 
trying to forge a Kabul-Delhı-Hanol 
lınk, reviving the Asian collective 
security concept ın a revised ver- 
sion. The recognition came about 
without even a face saving gesture 
by Vietnam about the withdrawal 
of its troops from the Kampuchean 
soil 


Q.. year after Mrs Gandhı came 
to power, the Indo-ASEAN dialogue 
has not taken off and despite her 
fascination with the Marcos experi- 
ment in authoritarianism and per- 
haps with Lee Kuan Yew's virtual 
one party government, Southeast 
Asıa dıd not appear to have high 
priority ın the diplomatic agenda of 
the government This 1s unfortunate 
because it ıs an area in which India 
has a legitimate interest both strate- 
gıc and economic General Ne Win 
visited India but without any pro- 
gress in any longstanding bilateral 


B. 


Afghanistan as well as on Iraq's in- problem. Im Southeast-Asra-we-ap-—— — — 


vasion oi Iran This has meant not 
only a departure from non-alignment 
but a hasty reaction to a phenomen- 
on.we do not fully comprehend and 
from which we instinctively shrink 

Fundamentalist or otherwise, the 
Muslim world 1s not going to unite 
into a monolith in our lifetime Our 
distaste or otherwise will not accele- 
rate or decelerate the movement. 
But we have to learn to live with 
ıt and have faith that the forces 
of modernisation, the pressure of 
circumstances and the compulsions 
of nationalism will moderate its 
extremism and the fury of the first 
storm Non-alıgnment and equidis- 
tance will serve us well in the long 
run Rejection and consequent 
alienation will not help us Contact 
is essential 1f we aie to exert a 
moderate influence or to understand 
its strength and weakness and antı- 
cipate its ups and downs correctly. 


In Southeast Asia the sudden and 
Ml-timed recognition of the Heng 
Samrin regime ın Kampuchea ım- 
mediately cast a shadow on our long 


pear to have based our policy on 


the recognition of Vietnam's pre-. 


dominance in Indo-China and its 
emergence as a regional power. 


This may have a rationale, be- 
cause Vietnam alone can act as a 
sentinel against possible Chinese 
entry into Southeast Asia But in 
total identification with Vietnam, 
India should not lightly brush aside 
the sensitivities of the other South- 
east Asian countries with whom we 
have long-term economic and cul- 
tural relations Suharto’s visit — 
largely a protocol affair — has not 
served to fill the growing breach and 
at the end of 1980, we face a widen- 
ing estrangement from this vital 
region Our relations with China 
have remained by and large frozen 
during 1980 China’s angry reaction 
to the recognition of the Heng Sam- 
rin regime and her own preoccupa- 
tions have made any rethinking in 
the near future unlikely China 
IS convinced of our complicity in 
the USSR strategy of encirclement 
and relations with India rank very 


low in China's order of priotities. 


Because of our isolation in the 
non-aligned movement and our pre- 
occupation with internal develop- 
ments there has been no active 
Indian contribution during the year 
to the North-South dialogue or to 
the construction of the new inter- 
national economic order There 1s a 
feeling of fatigue Perhaps both 
have been reduced to an exercise ın 
futility May be they have lost their 
importance for the West, once the 
continuity of oil supplies was as- 
sured and the payments crisis was 
overcome through recycling of 
petro dollars 

Our own petrol import bill contı- 
nues to rise and may consume about 
two-thirds of our export earnings 
ın 1980-81 The OPEC aid has 
been minimal Aid or investment 
from oil producing countries (with 
the exception of Iran and Kuwait) 
has been negligible The Indian 
share of development projects 
financed by oil income in the oil 
producing countries and even of 
their imports has been marginal 
Remittances from Indian nationals 
working ın the Gulf has fallen 
There 1s need for India to take the 
lead 1n a new initiative to restruc- 
ture world trade and international 
economy Yet, at the end of 1980, 
we have either lost the elan or the 
capacity 1n that direction 


— was a wasteful exer- 
cise. Admittedly, ıt was a commit- 
ment inherited by Mrs Gandhi. But 
there was no reason for our con- 
tinued involvement The States re- 
presented in the CHOGRAM are 
diverse and heterogenous, too widely 
spread and they can never develop 
a community of interest or outlook 
We cannot use our association with 
CHOGRAM to extend our influence 
in South Asia, Southeast Asia or 
the Pacific We simply do not have 
the resources of the order required 
for the purpose Our regional prio- 
rity is South Asia and we should 
not try to divide it between com- 
monwealth and non-commonwealth 
countries Building special linkages 
with Malaysia and Singapore may 
well create distrust among other 
ASEAN countries and the scores of 
mını-States in the South Pacific 
except Fıjı have no particular claims 
on our attention But our fascination 


with the Commonwealth link re- 
flects the fact that the Indian elite 
is anglophile at heart. Perhaps a 
time has come for taking a fresh 
look at this increasingly irrelevant 
connection. 


E Lena affairs was always con- 
sidered to be Mrs Gandhi’s forte 

But 1980 is hardly a record she 
can be proud of It may be prima- 
rıly due to her preoccupation with 
internal problems, like the con- 
tınuıng power struggle within her 
own party, changing its form with 
the passing of Sanjay from the 
scene, the agitations all over the 
country arising from her inability 
to control inflation, the demora- 
lisation of the bureaucracy, the 
police atrocities against minorities 
and weaker sections, the Assam 
movement, etc.. External relations 
have receded into the background 

Searching for defence supplies, res- 
ponse to urgent situations, talks 
with the visiting dignitaries, partı- 
cipation in the UN sessions and 
the non-aligned group meetings 
have kept the government busy, 
creating the illusion. of movement 
but leaving hardly any time to chalk 
out a new path, to acquire a new 
global or strategic perspective, to 
give a new direction or to formulate 
a fresh world view 1n a fast changing 
world Mrs. Gandhi has therefore 
taken the easy path and, by habit 
rather than by design, has fallen 
into the familiar groove, hugging 
the bear and baiting the neighbours 

She has not had the time or the 
inclination to take into account the. 
momentous shifts that are taking: 
place ın economic, political- and * 
strategic terms, the need for the 
non-aligned movement to restate 1ts 
goals and purposes in order to 
regain 1ts credibility In the process, 
India has become a prisoner of its 
old fixations and insensitive to moral 
issues and thus lost its effectiveness 
and credibility and the role of 
leadership 


Ploughing a lonely furrow is not 
always ignoble, going ıt alone on a 
moral issue is something to be 
proud of But our current isolation 
has its foundation in confusion and 
incompetence and is fraught with 
frightening implications” for our 
future, for our regional stafus and 
for our global role. 
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Assam crisis 


INDIAN 


THE failure of the Central Govern- 
ment to reach an agreement with 
the agitating groups ın Assam in 
the second week of October was a 
tragedy far greater than 1t seemed in 
that week., Expectations were raised 
so high on October 11 and 12 that, 
when ıt was announced on Octo- 
ber 13 that no agreement had been 
reached, the resentment ın Assam 
and the disappointment through- 


*From Monthly Public Opinion Surveys, 
October 1980, : 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


out the whole of India was bewil- 
dering and inevitably critical of the 
Central Government for raising 
expectations which, ın retrospect, 
seemed unjustified The widespread 
impression had been created that 
what really had to be decided was a 
formula for the decade 1961-1971 1n 
respect of both detection and depor- 
tation of ‘foreigners’ For the two 
other decades, 1951-1961 and 1971 
1980, there really had not been any 
real point of difference Agreement 
on the decade from 1951-1961 had 


not been pressed with any vigour 
by the agitationists, ıt was only a 
bargaining counter The Central 
Government had conceded the de- 
mands made after 1971 What has 
really been under discussion for the 
last four months has been the 
period from 1961-1971 and, if the 
discussions were not concerned 
primarily with this period, it 1S 
difficult to see what was the issue 


on which the conference was con- 
vened 


What ın fact has now been creat- 
ed is a serious impasse, entirely be- 
cause of the obstacle on the decade 
from 1961-1971 on which the Gov- 
ernment of India has made no con- 
cession It is clear that, in the 
absence of any agreement on this 
decade, no compromise will be 





TABLE I 


A Have you heard or read about the Assam agitation? 


IF “Yes? 


B. Do you think the agitationists are right in demanding the expulsion or disenfranchisement of people who 


settled in Assam after 1951 


workable because of the intense 
popular feeling in Assam Thus the 
chain of resentment should be seen 
as the result of hopes raised and 
then dashed to the ground Agree- 
ment on this decade ıs a condition 
of agreement everywhere No chain 
ıs Stronger than its weakest link. 
This tragedy, therefore, remains 
that even after a year, no settlement 
of the dispute 1s ın sight 
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Indeed, the psychology of the 
reverse which. has now engulfed 
Assam has led to even more bitter 
resentment on the ground that ex- 
pectations thereto were belied by 
withdrawal of a concession. which 
the agitators felt, rightly or wrong- 
ly, was held out to them before 
they came to New Delhi for discus- 
sion in October If this resentment 
were only a matter of the agitating 
organisations and not that of the 
people of Assam who stand behind 
the agitators, it would not be of 
such great consequence. After the 
events of October and November, ıt 
ıs now absolutely clear that the 
power of the people in Assam 1s 
fully thrown on the side of the 
agitation. Central and State Gov- 
ernment machinery now suffers the 
handicap of operating without an 
adequate popular base, it cannot 
even hold loyalty of its own instru- 
ments Nothing else can explain the 
dismal failure of the Central Gov- 
ernment power to work the Gauhati 
refinery or the pipe line installation 
even for the process of replacing the 
erude ın the pipeline to Barauni 


It is useless to deny that the 
structure 1s now of people's power 
ın Ássam set ın a manner which 
shows the local power of the people 
as stronger than the people's power 
of the Central Government This ın 
a democracy is a curious, but not a 
unique, instance in popular con- 
frontations which arise ın democra- 
cies In so far as democratic solu- 
tions are to prevail, and there ıs no 
room for a violent overthrow of 
people's power ın Assam, a com- 
promise by the Centre seems ımevıt- 
able It 1s 1n these circumstances 
that the structure of public opinion 
in the country as a whole needs to 
be weighed against what might be 
described as the rigid postures of 
both contending parties. 


Í, the month of October, follow- 
ing the breakdown of the Delhi dıs- 
cussions, the Indian Institute of 
Publıc Opınıon sought ın a metro- 
polıtan poll to assess the structure 
of publıc opınıon ın respect of two 
elements of the current dıspute. The 
sample was entirely literate, con- 
sıstıng of 1000 respondents, 250 ın 
each of the four metropolitan cities 
It was designed to test ‘awareness’ 
in the general public of the agita- 


tion, and, secondly, the degree to 
which the demand for expulsion 
and disenfranchisement of people, 
who'settled ın Assam after 1951, 
was considered legitimate by res- 
pondents outside the State In the 
two Tables the results of this survey 
are recorded with demographic vari- 
ables which are also of some inte- 
rest It 1s seen that 71 per cent of 
those responding had heard or read 
already about the agitation 1t seems 
surprising that 29 per cent did not 
hear or read about the agitation In 
that sense, there seems to be some 
unfinished business on the ınforma- 
tion side, particulary relating to the 
Central Government’s explanations 
on the subject Quite clearly in the 
metropolitan cities, in a literate 
sample with AIR also operating, 
there should have been no lack of 
awareness of the seriousness of the 
Assam agitation, particularly ın so 
far as it has reflected against natio- 
nal interests, relating to the produc- 
tion and operation of the refineries 
at Gauhatı and Baraunı, the loss of 
which up to the end of October has 
exceeded Rs 700 crores In fact, 
this 1s in foreign exchange, since this 
loss has to be made good by impor- 
ting crude. — 


T, the question whether the agı- 
tatıonısts are rıght ın demandıng the 
expulsion or disenfranchisement of 
people who settled ın Assam after 
1951, there is a significant figure of 
19 per cent who thınk they are 
‘right’ in their demand It 1s noted 
that while at Calcutta it was pre- 
dictably low at 9-per cent, it 1s 
equally low ın Madras, perhaps 
because it 1s far removed from the 
Centre The figures of those who 
think the agitationists to be ‘right’ 
are high at 32 per cent in Bombay 
and 26 per cent 1n Delhi In Bombay 
this 1s nearly the same as those who 
are not on the side of the agitators 
but, in Delhi, with 47 per cent for 
the Centre, ıt may be concluded that 
two-thırds? of those with positive 
information are on the Central Gov- 
ernment's side 


All in all, however the 51 per cent 
which shows an overall majority has 
been created by the strong feeling 
in Calcutta which, obviously, has a 
InaJOr interest since many of those 
settled in Assam are from Bengal 
or Bangladesh and might naturally 


be expected to settle in West Bengal, 
once deported from Assam It is, 
therefore, legitimate to conclude 
that, outside Calcutta, there 1s not 
a majorıty on the Central Govern- 
ment's side which, to say the least, 
1$ a poor understanding of what 
seems to be the force of the Central 
Government's case. 


A much more direct answer on 
‘approval’ and ‘disapproval’ on the 
Central Government's handling of 
Assam was sought in answer to a 
question which also contains reasons 
for disapproval Here, again, 40 per 
cent of those who responded ‘ap- 
prove’ the Central Government's 
action and. only 16 per cent 'dıs- 
approve’ But what 1s surprising 
again 1s that 25 per cent 1n Calcutta 
also ‘disapprove’ of the Central 
Government’s handling of the situa- 
tion The reasons given for disap- 
proval are not very helpful but, un- 
doubtedly, there is an image of 
ineffectiveness in Government's 
Steps arising from the fact that, over 
a long period, it has not been pos- 
sible for the Government to assert 
its authority so that Central opera- 
tions are not paralysed by the 
defiance shown by the agitators, 
supported now by Central Govern- 
ment employees as well as a large 
number of State employees and 
employees in private institutions. 
The fact that the Central Govern- 
ment cannot overcome the blockade 
of o1l and plywood and cannot ope- 
rate outside two districts of Cachar 
and Cachar Hills, which have tribal 
and Bengali majorities which sup- 
port the Government’s stand, 1s an 
indication that the writ of the Cent- 
ral Government ıs now severely 
circumscribed. 


With this framework of confron- 
tation there 1s clear evidence that the 
power of the people in Assam exceed 
in that State the power of the Cen- 
tral Government. There 1s, in fact, 
rebellion in Assam Local opinion 
differs from Indian opinion and 
refuses to vacate 1ts power ın what 
is recognised as a sphere of national 
interest and Central responsibility 
If the Central Government's case 
1s so obviously right on the basic 
ground that genuine Indian citizens 
are likely to be unfairly treated by 
agreeing to the agitators' demand, 
1t should be obvious that Indian 


~ 


opinion Outside Assam should be 
awakened ın support of the Central 
Government In its present position 
with no concession on the period of 
1961-1971, it will not be able to 
awaken public support ın respect of 
its policy, which 1s to wait for the 
time when a concession is wrung 
from Assam's people by the hard- 
ships which they have inflicted on 
themselves 


surprisingly enough, the power 
of endurance shown by the people of 
Assam has surpassed all expecta- 
tions. It 1s even beginning to awaken 
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some admiration in the rest of India 
— the power of the people of Assam 
against both mılıtary and police 
power The corresponding popular 
power exercised by the Central 
Government in this psychological 
stalemate will tend to decline It 1s 
generally the weaker side that gets 
popular sympathy This 1s notwith- 
standing the fact that there are 
major constitutional considerations 
creating a single Indian citizenship 
which could prevail on the Central 
Government's side. 


In the end, this ıs neither a legal 


TABLE II 


nor an academic dispute of the 
worth of power of civil resistance 
A compromise needs to be reached. 
In the end ıt seems even that a mıd- 
term year, say 1967, should be 
accepted as a compromise year and 
both registration and deportation 
of foreigners, now accepted as for 
1971, should operate from 1967 AII 
political. parties should underwrite 
the agreement and a national con- 
sensus built threon The rest of 
India needs to pay a price 1n rehabı- 
lıtatıon but this is a price for neg- 
lect of Assam's case for twenty 
years 





A. Do you approve or disapprove of the Government's handling of the Assam agitation? 


IF ‘DISAPPROVE’ 
B Why do you disapprove? 





Note 
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Horizontal totals add upto 100% ın each line separately for A & B. 
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SEMINAR 245 January 1980, India 1979: a symposium on the 
year that was 


Chakravartty, Nıkhıl 
Dastur, Aloo, J 
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Document 
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Jayaram, N The social reality 
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some aspects of oppression 
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Permits and Licenses 

India in Asia 

Decentral sation 

The Social Sciences 

New Education 

Clean Elections 

The Mass Line 

INDIA 1972 

Mass Housing 

Calcutta 

Federal Reorganisation 

The Status of Women 

Our Paralysed Universities 

Garıbı Hatao 

A Committed Cıvıl Service 
Science Policy 

No-Cost Reform 

Mass Transport 
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The Indian Economy 
INDIA 1973 

Indian Muslims 
Populatıon Threat 
The Students Speak 
The Untouchables 
Marxism and Indıa 
The Multinationals 
The Architect ın Indıa 
The Indıan Ocean 
The Energy Crısıs 
Growmg the Food 
The Cinema Situation 
INDIA 1974 

Foreign Policy 

A Changed India 
Inflation 

Prices and Procurement 
Medicines for the Masses 
Urbanisation 

The System 

The Economists 

The Legacy of Gandhi 
Global Problems 
Judgments 

INDIA 1975 

The Eeonomic Debate 
New Trends 

Life and Living 
Changing Communism 
A Military View 


Where Do We Go From Here 
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SEMINAR Issues, 204 to 209 were not printed 


Fear and Freedom 
Images of the Emergency 
The Elections 

The Correctives 
Atrocities 

Rethinkings 

The Janata Phase 
External Alignments 
The Police 

Action Agendas 
Bengal Scenario 
INDIA 1977 

Indıan Intellectuals 
Economic Imperatives 
Populist Politics 
Defence and Detente 
Federal Power Balance 
The Rural Challenge 
The Sixth Plan 

New Dialogues 

The Administrator 
Trauma of the Triangle 
Another TV 

INDIA 1978 
Grassroots Democracy 


The Village and the Communicator 


Emerging Questions 
Threatened Environment 
Profiles of Science 

Ihe Autonomy Myth 
The Muslim Condition 
The Election Business 
Our Fractured Politics 
Harıjans 

Economic Scenarıos 
INDIA 1979 

External Actıon 

The Planets 

Transition Politics 
Development Dimensions 
The Violent Present 
Debating an Agenda 
Policing 

The Dangerous Decade 
Studying our Societ 

Raw Power z 


Alternatives ın Foreign Policy 


INDIA 19:0 
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Delhi Between Two Empires 1803-1931 
Society, Government and Urban Growth 


NARAYANI GUPTA 


This book 1s a socio-political history of the city of Delhi from 
1803, when 1t was conquered by the British, to 1931, when 
New Delhi was formally inaugurated In the opening chapter 
the author provides an illuminating study of the last phase of 
Mughal Delhi even though the Mughal Emperor's domain 
and Jurisdiction was restricted to his Palace, the mystique of 
the court kept Delhi essentially a Mughal city for another 
50 years The rising of 1857 and its aftermath, however, led to 
radical changes Delhi had to be built anew ın the 1860's, both 
physically and psychologically In subsequent chapters the 
author reveals the impact of British municipal government on 
a city which though defeated retained a remarkable tradition 
of urban government 

Rs 90 


Railways of the Raj 
MICHAEL SATOW & RAY DESMOND 


Schemes for railways ın India' were germinatın gın the early 
18405, but years of argument delayed the first train until 1853, 
four years before the Mutiny They began experimentally 
and developed erratically, with Imported locomotives and _ 
materials Building the system involved remarkable feats of 
track-laying, tunnelling and bridge-building as well as the no 
less remarkable exercise of improvisation and perseverance 
Railways were the key to development of the hinterland and 
the sole means of travel within the subcontinent Railways of 
the Kay brings together early photographs of the rolling stock, 
Scenery, people, architecture, triumphs, comedy and disasters 
of Indian railways before the First World War 

Rs 275 


The Nabobs: A Study of the Social Life of the 
English in Eighteenth Century India 


PERCIVAL SPEAR 


The object of this book 1s to treat the social life of the English 

ın eighteenth-century India as a connected whole, to trace 

and account for the various phases of its development. In 

thus taking a broad survey the author has tried to lay 

comparatively less stress on the picturesque and eccentric i 

sides of Anglo-Indıan life, but instead he has tried to 

distinguish the different phases of the settlement life, and to 

trace a logical connexion between them, thus describing 

everyday lıfe as lived by everyday men The special interest 

of the period is that ıt witnesses the transition from isolated 

commercial factory life to a vigorous settlement life, when 

each station was a small English city by itself EM 
s 901, 


The New Protectionism: The Welfare State and 
International Trade 


MELVYN:B KRAUSS 


The trend toward trade liberalization, promised by the 
Kennedy Round of tariff reductions, has been superseded by 
a wave of neo-mercantilist restrictions, ın spirit 1f not ın letter 
These non-tariff barriers to trade violate the intent of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade In this book, 
Professor Melvyn Krauss traces the roots and the effects of 
‘the new protectionism ’ He attributes these non-price 
restrictions on trade, which protect specific mdustries and 
specific segments of the Jabour force to the detriment of the 
community at large, to the modern welfare state and the 
political setting which nurtures ıt He argues that the raison 
d’etre of the welfare state 1s to provide economic security 

for its citizens and, more generally, to redistribute income 
and economic power from capital to labour 





Rs 140 
A OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
q OE 2/11 Ansarı Road, Daryaganı, 
New Delhi 110002 
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DISCOVER THE WORLD OF VIKAS BOOKS ` 


TWO DECADES OF INDIAN POETRY, 
1960-1980 

Keki N Daruwalla (Ed.) 

176pp i Rs 60 


ECHOES OF IRANIAN REVOLUTION: 
POEMS OF REYOLT AND LIBERATION 
(Translations ın Hındı, Urdu and Englısh 
with originals ın Persian) 

Nasira Sharma (Ed ) 


96pp -Rs 45 
PROFESSIONAL JOURNALISM 

M V. Kamath 

238pp Rs 75 


THE SIKH GURUS: THEIR LIVES AND 
TEACHINGS | 

K.S Duggal 

240pp Rs 75 
MODERN INDIAN FICTION 

Saros Cowasjee and Vasant A Shahane 

224pp ` Rs 50 
WITH TIGERS IN THE WILD — AN 
EXPERIENCE IN AN INDIAN FOREST 
Fateh Singh Rathore, Tejbir Singh and 
Valmik Thapar 

196pp Rs 250 
THE HERMIT KINGDOM LADAKH 

Maj. H.P.S. Ahluwalia 

180pp . Rs 295 
THE CINEMA OF SATYAJIT RAY 
Chidananda Dasgupta 

88pp Rs 125 
BEYOND LOVE AND OTHER STORIES 
Shiv K. Kumar’ 

128pp Rs 45 
THE BHAGAVAD GITA — A SUBLIME 
HYMN OF YOGA COMPOSED BY THE 
ANCIENT SEER VYASA 

Guru Nitya Chaitanya Yati 

808pp . Rs 195 
THE DARK HOLDS NO TERRORS — A 
NOVEL e 

Shashi Deshpande 

208pp ‘ Rs 45 
ISLAMIC STATE 

Asghar Ali Engineer 

192pp o Rs 75 
ISLANDS IN THE STREAM — A NOVEL 
Ajneya (S H. Vatsyayan) , 

335pp Rs 75 
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Distt. Ghaziabad, U.P. 


MEMOIRS OF A MATHEMATICIAN 
MANQUE 

Jagjit Singh 

180pp - 


MUNSHI PREMCHAND — HIS LIFE 
AND WORK i 

V S. Narayane z 

33lpp Rs 75 
PERSONS, RASSIONS & POLITICS 
Mohammad Yunus 

333pp' 


STORM OVER THE CONGO 

Dwarka Nath Chatterjee 

25lpp Rs 75 
GREAT POWER RELATIONS, WORLD ` 
ORDER AND THE THIRD WORLD 

M.S. Rajan and Shivaji Ganguly (Ed.) 

400pp Rs 125 
INDIA'S AID DIPLOMACY IN THE 

THIRD WORLD 

Dewan C. Vohra 

256pp r ^ Rs 125- 
INDIA’S NORTH-EAST IN FLAMES 

V.I K. Sarin 

194pp Rs 45 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS THEORY — 
WESTERN AND NON-WESTERN 
PERSPECTİVES 

K.P. Misra and Richard Smith Beal (Ed ) 

272pp Rs 75 
INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 
— A SELECTION FROM THE MAJOR 
WRITINGS OF SISIR GUPTA 

MS Rajan and Shivaji Ganguly (Ed.) 

400pp Rs 125 
INDIA’S WARS SINCE INDEPENDENCE, 
VOL J. THE LIBERATION OF BANGLADESH 
Major General Sukhwant Singh 

208 pp Rs 60 
NATIONAL AND LEFT MOVEMENTS IN ^ 
INDIA 

KN Panikkar (Ed ) 

320pp Rs 95 
FOUNDATION FOR EMPIRE: ENGLISH 
PRIVATE TRADE IN INDIA, 1659-1760 

Jan Bruce Watson 


Rs 60 


M 


Rs 50 


384pp i : Rs 125 
WOMEN’S QUEST FOR POWER - 

Devaki Jain 

272pp Rs 75 


Vikas Publishing House Pvt Ltd 


VIKAS HOUSE, 20/4 Industrial Area, Sahibabad, 





LATEST FROM NBT 


Orchids of India: A.S Rao: Rs 18.00 
(PB), Rs 25.00 (HB): A profusely illustra- 
ted book for all those who love flowers, 
Traditional Indian Theatre — Multiple 
Streams: Kapila Vatsyayan’ Rs 32.00: 
Illustrated An authoritative study of some 
forms of performing arts in India, A Guide 
to Kathakali: David Bolland Rs 30.00 
(PB), Rs 45 00 (HB). 


Latest in the colourful Nehru Bal Pusta- | 


kalaya series, the children's favourite 

The Broken Wings and Other Asian 
Tales: Belinder Dhanoa: Rs 2.50 A 
collection of interesting folk tales from 
the Asian countries; Festival of Eid: 
Premchand (translated by Khushwant 
Singh). Rs 2.50: An immortal classic; 


The Wonderfui World of Books: Samuel 
Israel Rs 2 50. A fascinating account of 


the birth of books. 


Available at all leading booksellers. Free 
catalogues on request: . 


NATONAL BOOK TROSI, (NDIA 


A-5 Green Park 


New Delhi 110 016 
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INDIAN PETROCHEMICALS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


VADODARA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Low Density Polyethylene (Indothene) 


Polypropylene (Koylene) 


| Polybutadiene Rubber (Cisamer) 
| Acrylif Fibre (Cashmilon) 

| Dimethyl Terephthalate (DMT) 

|i Ortho & Mixed Xylenes 
| Paraxylene 

| Solvent CIX 

| Ethylene Glycol 

| Ethylene Oxide = 
| Polyethylene Glycol 

|! Hydrocyanic Acid 

| Acrylonitrile 

| Linear Alkyl Benzene l 
| Polyalkyl Benzene 

| Heavy N-Paraffins 

| Benzene and Carbon Black Feedstock. 
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A LETTER FROM seminar 


Dear Reader 


I don't have to tell you that these are difficult times. In the area of 
publishing, the situation is serious. Paper prices are rising almost every 
month. Printing charges are reflecting the inflationary spiral. We are trying 
very hard to keep budgetting under control, but it has become necessary 

to raise the subscription rates of SEMINAR from January 1981. We are doing 
this most reluctantly. In fact, the rates have remained unchanged for the 
past 6 years. I hope you will understand our predicament and bear with us. 


ROMESH THAPAR 


REVISED SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
= WITH EFFECT FROM JANUARY 1981 


Single copy 7 year 3 years 
Rupees Rs. 400 Rs, 40.00 Rs. 100.00 
Sterling £ 085 £ 7.00 £ 20.00 
US Dollars $ 150 $ 16.00 $ 40 00 
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cH A FCI’s coal-based 

LER gg oq fertilizer plants 
m ur rM d commissioned 
at laicher | 
and Ramasundam. 
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LAN THE FERTILIZER 
AES CORPORATION OF 
VE i" INDIA LTD 


Madhuban 55 Nehru Place New Dcthi 110 019 


. FCI. Right in between black 
2 Coal and golden harvests. 
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telp us read Lord of solutions, 


. the small prınt. teach us to dissolve 
Lord of the sixth sense, and not to drown. 
give us back our | A. K. Ramanujan 
tives senses. l 


LES Advertising - 
4 and Sales Promotion 
hz: Company 


New Delhi, Bengalore, Bombay, 
en e eis Hyderabad 
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For Durable and Attractive Fabrics 


Try 
The Bombay Dyeing & Mfg. Co. Ltd. 


( 


The Rallifan touch of quality youll Here are a few more 
discover has a way ol turning a fan Heavy Duty Double Bali Bearings—For longer 


into a Superstar Take for instance motor life and silent performance 
its oll meta! segulator Tested and — (No olling necessary) 
rated for a minimum of 40 000 The Motor Power balanced for higher atr zl UMS 


on-off operations St will function delivery per watt 


efficiently years from now The Blades — Weight matched to ensure wobble 

But this is only one of the features — free operation special contour for wider cone of 

that keeps the Superstar going even aw distribution 

smoothly steadily and silently for * The Rallıfan stamp of quality — Superb looks 

years combined with a superb performance From the "EK s of 


That s Rallifan quality for you to see - and feel the most wanted table fans 
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That's one way of describing 
the broad, spectrum of IOL's 
techflogies 


The technologists' supermarket 
is IOL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 
services are available 


IOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic. applications and 
furnace enrichment, special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research , anaesthetic equipment, 
welding end cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
to meet needs as diverse as 


i 


those from the waysıde welder 
to the shipbuilder, the small 

tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 
fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
cryogenic equipment, and liquid 
oxygen explosives for mining. 





M t 





B IOL offers the best in technology | j 


Backing thfs hardware is a ; 
package of services—consultancy 
and advisory, after- sales, and 
training 


[OL’s leadership in all its 
activities is the leadership of ' 
technology Cross-fertilising 
latest trends with existing knowe 
ledge to breed a new genera- 
tion of products and services, 
For progress. 


—— —— 


OX/CAS-7/890 , 
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S You've got what you wanted 
The new 


CP 324 ROCK DRILL 


W with all the improvements which 
construction engineers have been 
asking for in rock drills. 
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N i NN NY O Better sustained Other project-proved products 
=. performance from CP's expanding range 
ARAM : ; 

AN ; C Hag aer penc de ete Hand Drills, Feedlegs, Pumps, 
SN INR D Extra durability Concrete Viprators, Tampers, 
İN AN DO Low maintenance costs Coal Drills. 

NS S DRE è 
AAW NY O Low air consumption Drills, Grinders, Sanders, Chippers, 

CET It has the fine unbeatable Riveters, Impact Wrenches, 
AN SN features for which Rammers Plus a wide range of 
SS N CP is famous, air Compressors 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC 
TOOL CO. (INDIA) LTD. l 

301/302, LB S Marg, Mulund, Bombay 400 080 

Branches Bangalore, Calcutta, Delhi, Goa, Madras, Jamshedpur 
B © Authorised Stockists and Dealers Raipur, Secunderabad 


GJA 468 





compliments of 
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Tata Engineering & Locomotive Company. Ltd 


Jamshedpur, Bombay, Pune 
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The Taj Mahal i». 
andThe Taj Inters Continental, : 
irki Bombay. 
: midi Two great hotels combining old 
erm world panache with 20th 
aot Mss Ed century splendour. The two 
um EB. zy E EE nif] hotels are, quite simply, like 
few others in the world 


Hotel President, Bombay 
A recent addition, Hotel : EN Fy 

President is situated right in = Sire M Do 21 Where a gentle sea beats 

the city's business, shopping Günü c JV i ette . an old Portuguese ruin 
and entertainment area, a Po ae gram, presides over a beautiful 

offering excellent service. Ideal oncoauüünasdus «cy cac poem in brick and wood 
for guests on à budget. cmn se AUT AOE ». The Fort Aguada 
' EE EA Beach Resort. 


Pandyan Hotel, The Fisherman's Cove, 
Madurai ] eavelong Beach, 
heart of Madurai, sce adras 
i pores transcendent} 4 gee is izi) Located on a secluded 
architecture and sculpture | -/ 3 Mya DE yasa 1 casuarina-fringed beach .. 


are living idees Tom i Ao Kalip ire Madi, 
the past. 


Taj Coromandel Hotel, z The Rambagh Palace, 
Madras Dun a. d Jaipur 
The finest hotel in EET SALİM A Created at the height of 
Madras, mere minutes |y 2p al repr atr yama. the graciousness and splendour 


— a 


from the city centre. Rae et er Mİİ Ere) Of Jaipur, Now offered 


A serene reflection of the | ziy yak ağı e| POM BELEA] to you as a hotel. 


age-old Taj tradition. i m x A» siat od p 2j the medieval and? 
; the contemporary, 


The Lake Palace, iy AR ane) Taj Mahal Hotel, 
: Udaipur A EN | : : 
[or emele) ze || em eme 

e B o M" RAMI ETA ied nanon ; 

court here Now ít is a | ca? El Lag rem SARA bee si ea ed 

unique hotel. Complete | sik Rupe le NI env accentuate the 

with all manner of 20th | 24:5 bs aun vlr | “pacts magnificence of 

century fittings and eee az Seem | India’s capital, , 

amenities = y ch c 


. For reservations contact:Hotel Reservation Service, 


Bombay — 292329/297755 Delhi — 322333/322256 
Calcutta » — 44795/413721 Madras — 810441. 
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1 RAJA (Ammonium Sulphate) valued : | 
heips the nation at Rs. 190 crores and above Rs 60 | 
GOYA things gooc crores, réspoctively (betwsen 1970-71 Fu i 
Our modest diet comes from the ang 1978-79) to such widely : Mog 
bounty of the'land From furrowed differsni areas as Andhra Pradesh, ; E 
peace, prosperity and genera? : Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West 
well-being. v3 Bengal. Thereby saving considerable `> ~ | 
We, at SAIL have also contributed to fore.gn exchange for ky head Uie i m 
help produce more from this green And also through a steady supply , kd 
fertile Jand of ours. , Of won and steel materials as — 
Through a steady supply of rith imperative inputs for modernising 2 a oo 
nitrogenous fertilizers, SONA {25% N} : e AE of an AA © | 

! o accelera N , 
: and RAJA (20.5% N) from. SAIL'S > : i oo] 
exclusive fertilizer plant at Rourkela, ` gifluence : I 
and tte by-products complexes At SAIL, our involvement gaes deep. 
at all the'steel plants under SAIL. Beyand industry. Close to the heart. 
respectively. EN , of the nountry. Closer ta you. E 
Through distribution of 235 million ~ Steel Authority of India Limited f 
l Nitrate) and 0 68 million tonnes of ` — eg» Central Marketing Organisation 
ü 5 Wy 2 Farhe Plage, Calcutta-700001. ps 
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Ce, UN A | ME | uia . 
XX Union Bank has a ches spread out all over india. 
E More branches to serve you better—with greater efficiency, more 
EO! courteous service. 

e) Union Bank caters to people from all walks of life. We have Credit and 
E Deposit Schemes to suit everybody. Loans for different types of needs. 
B= Savings Schemes designed in your interest. 

= All banks deat with money. Union Bank deals with PEOPLE too. That's 


x4 why every week is COURTESY WEEK at Union Bank. o 
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India, the land of diverse cultures, climates 14 Oberoi Hotels hotel, is luxurious in every detail Excellent re- 
and cuisine Of great cities where East meets Offer you awealth staurant and recreational facilities 

West : In the best tradition of Indian splendour 
Bombay The gateway to India A throbbing of eCXDCTICnCce Calcutta The city with a soul. Oberoi Grandis 
city. Bustling with life And in the midst of it all, thats India in the heart of this great city, yet away from the 
Hotel Oberoi Towers, commanding a magnıfı- K hurly burly of today's pace Step inside and 
cent view of the Arabian Sea All important busi- you're in another world A world of gractous- 
ness and shopping centres are a stone's throw ness and charm Of quiet efficiency 
away from the luxury hotel and courtesy You'll find everything you're 
A gateway to luxury and comfort  . likely to want 

Delhi India's capital city. A perfect base to Oberoi Grand It's what grandeur is all about 

explore the cultural diversities of a rich heritage Visit any of our 25 Oberoi Hotels in the world, 
Oberoi Inter Continental, the city's capital you'll find we look after you better We really do 
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CORPORATE OFFICE 
7 SHAM NATH MARG DELHI 110054 INDIA 
Ph 221411 Telex 2372 & 3829 Cable AH! 


For reservations contact any Obero: Hotel 
or Obero: Hotel Sales Offices 
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, Theresa momenti 
à in your lite for 


J UCOBANK . 





gy Axe, 


Hes so fond of machines that 
you want to make him master 


px rre € 





, Give us that moment and we'll turn it 
inte a future for your son 


Come to us with what you can,put 
aside and we'll show you how you can build 
a future for your son. UCOBANK has many, 
long term schemes that will help multiply 
your savings. We'll show you the 
profitable coinbinations of these schemes 
to make your savings grow quicker. 
By earning more. 


Visit any of our branches. Your son's 
future begins the moment you decide 
he's going to be somebody. Bring that 

, moment to UCOBANK. 





4 United Commercial Bank 


l the friendly bank round the corner 


UCO/CAS-64/80 


SEMINAR, 


JANUARY! 1981 


HINDUSTAN 
MOTORS 
MOTORS 
MOTORS 
MOTORS 


HINDUSTAN MOTORS LTD. 
CALCUTTA 
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aluminium bat upsets 
test match at Melbourne. 


\ Pee English captain protested “It’s nor — rolled and extruded aluminium products ore 
"he punsts said But the fact is that mode m this country. İn its constant dnve 
Í wipe ıs being used, more and more, towards diversification, Indol has pioneered 
for things we had never imagined And in the use of alumnum in aircraft, currency, 
* nda, Indian Aluminium has been the power transmission, mrigation tubing, 


|, Catalyst of this change tronsportation, packaging, housing, and a 
! The first to embark on aluminum host of other applications 


production in Indio, Indal has introduced Indal pioneering. It's not encker But 
almost the entre range of alloys in which it’s progress 


C2 indian Aluminium Company, Limited | 
asi .-  AAnythings possible ubi e 
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MUKAND 


the makers of quality steels 
. Who offered you 
a-full range of carbon, 
alloy and free cutting steels 
now. present 


EN31 EN24 


‘in 6 mm-22 mm coils, and 
25 mm-70 mm rounds in straight lengths. 








For all inquiries, contact: 


Rolled Product Sales 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 
Lal Bahadur Shastri Marg 

Kurla, y 400 070. 
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DANFOSS 


INDIA LIMITED 


Factory 


Marketing Department 


Manufacture of 


Established in 


In collaboration with 


Head Office and 
Registered Office 
situated at 


(SEMINAR, JANUARY 1981 


: Danfoss (India) Limited, 


B-20-21, Industrial Area, 


' Site No. 3, Meerut Road, 


Ghaziabad (U.P.)-201003 Telephone : Pep 


: 507-508 Ansal Bhawan, 
' 16 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, 


New Delhi-110001. — 384698 
384691 


: Pressure Cut-outs and 


Safety Cut-outs, Solenoid 
Valves & Shut-off Valves; 
Pressure Switches and 

safety Controls; Thermostats, 
Thermostatic Expansion Valves, 
Strainers and Dehydrators; 
Starting Relays; Motor Over 
Load Protectors. 


: 1962 


: Danfoss ASD, DK-6430, Nordborg, 
Denmark. 


— 
ae 


- Danfoss (India) Limited, 


706-707 Surya Kiran, 
19 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, 352173 
New Delhi 352073 
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Seminar 


Seminar brings you a 
discussion each month 
on the problems which 
agitate all serious peo- 
ple. Subscribe to it 
today and participate 
actively in the thinking 
life of India . . . . 


Rates : 


Rs. 40 for 1 year Rs. 100 for 3 years 


US$ 16 for 1 year US$ 40 for 3 


years 
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Mahindra range of 2 wheel drive | 


= tucks: With petrol/diesel engine 


+ or er 
" E B NE wa st r^ 


Nol "Roa 


Jur customer is our best credential. 


utility vehicles; tractors; diesel and 
petrol engines, machine tools. We 
have an unbroken record of 35 years 
of manufacturing, marketing and 
after-sales service. 


Just ask the people who 
operate our products, 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match 
And a 5-year guarantee too. 








Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tension 


for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for 
: and quick adjustment of lever for regulatırıg poor 
- adjustment of — feed-dog forward and thread tension. ¢ 
pressure on position reverse stitch - i 
cloth ~ control and | 
; locking A 
arrangement 


gm M RR GR RUN NUMMUS GL UR FUR MUN UR UR DAR GR O 
B 


" - Sir eamiined feature for feature a better machineg 


IL T a SA OS A OD A ma aa T } 
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ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 

er 

FOUNDRIES 
EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS SANDUR MANGANESE ORE 
OFFER > 
EX-STOCK 

VERY LOW PHOS. PIG IRON 

AND 
LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 

PRODUCED IN THEIR PLANT AT VYASANKERE 


Please Contact 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 
“LOHADRI BHAVAN” 


Yeshwant Nagar-5831 24; 
Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 
Karnataka INDIA 
Cable: SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) Telex: BANGALORE 427 
Bangalore : 32175: 


Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61,91: g 
28262 ; 





e) SWAR 
FABRICS 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN | COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 





‘ne your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swan fabrics come in & wide range of colours and prints. | 


Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., somsar.| [| 


FVA MANGALDAS 
Xii) GROUP MILLS 
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Plague >.ceding gums 
Plaque 1s the invis:. _” Tartar collects at the Weak and spongy gums 
film of bacteria that base of your teeth, irritates may bleed during i 
forms around you your gums and causes brushing Although this 
teeth and gums all the swelling Later on, gums may be painless, 

time If neglected, plaque and bone may recede bleeding gums can lead 
leads to tartar causing teeth to fall out to serious problems. 






Take care of your gums 
with Forhan's, the toothpaste 
created by a dentist i 


Dr. Forhan's exclusive tormula R rhan - 


Dr Forhan's formula with its powerful astringent action mma 


strengthens your gum surface to help you resist gum troubles, Gel iş 





(TR 
Nm "y 
la] 













Dentists say 
Gum troubles can lead to the loss of even healthy teeth, 







FOR THE 
So brush your teeth and massage your gums UMS 
night and morning with Forhan's Toothpaste and Forhan's yo PUSH. 
Double Action Toothbrush WITH IT 









P3 ea. 





EON ag a 


EZ TOD EIN MRR ENN ME eN N pe | 


a FREE. / “Care of your Gums 


and Teeth" A colourful, informative i 


THE ORIGINAL 













: E 

: booklet on dental care P] t 

F (roubles H sath 30 P stamps formda prite g 

i Cad to F Forhan’s Dental Advisory Bureau. 

E healih iÇ a Post Bag No 11463, Dept. P 193-239, the tcothpaste 

! troubles E Bombay 400 020 " 

y Mention the language wanted created by a dentist 
i menemenli ee UEM : 

239 F-203 


Regd. T. M: Geoffrey Manners & Co, Ltd. 
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‘moulding our varied resources — human, 
E - - natural, technological —forthe < 


the art of "n 















- A common good. x 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of j 
this moulding process... which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
ideas, discussion of modern techniques, . 
, evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism . and 
'öur resources are utilised to the optimum. ^ 


SHRIRAM FERTILISERS AND CHEMICALS 


Where the world meets 


India, the land of diverse cultures, climates l4 Oberoi Hotels hotel, is luxurious in every detail Excellent re- 
and cuisine Of great cities where East meets. offer you awealth. staurant and recreational facilities 
West : . In the best tradition of Indian splendour 
Bombay The gateway to India Athrobbing ^ of experience Calcutta The city with a soul Oberoi Grand is 
city Bustling with life And in the midst of it all, thats India in the heart of this great city, yet away from the 


- mm 


Hotel Oberoi Towers, commanding a magnrfi- - hurly burly of today's pace Step inside and 
cent view of the Arabian Sea All important busi- ies, you're in another world A world of gracious- 
ness and shopping centres are a stone's throw i ness and charm Of quiet efficiency 
away from the luxury hotel and courtesy You'll find everything you're 
A gateway to luxury and comfort likely to want 

Delhi India's capital city A perfect base to Oberoı Grand It’s what grandeur is all about 

explore the cultural diversities of a rich hentage Visit any of our 25 Oberoi Hotels in the world, 
Obero: Inter Continental, the city's capital you'll find we look after you better We really do 
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CORPORATE OFFICE 
7 SHAM NATH MARG DELHİ 110054 INDIA 
Ph 221411 Telex 2372 & 3829 Cable AHI 


For reservations contact any Oberoi Hotel 
or Oberoi Hotel Sales Offices 



















Telex 225069 MERCUR 


or Loews Representation International $ RANS 

London Ph 486 3213 Tix 264831 © AN Moara EAM 
New York Ph 841 1111 Tix 147176 m N P 
Tokyo Ph 215 4141 Tix J24486 


or Odner Hotel Representatives 
Hong Kong Ph S 262251Tix 73038 


EXC 


Frankf Ph (06103) 62021/22 e RIUT A. EDT Kx 
NEUN Telex 417949 Hote! ee ede scx: 
New York Ph (212) 661 0380 ero S ie M d 
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Discover our growing world. 
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( © * withthe fuelefficient new Turbocherged engine... 
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for lower life-cycle cost, greater carrying capacity: 


STINGY ON FUEL safety and comfort Cab springing 
If escalating fuel and operating costs are independent from that of chassis to 
your problem, the Tata 1516 is the minimise vibration Adjustable driver's 
answer, The turbocharged engine ensures seat with ample room behind the steering 
optimum fuel energy utilisation and wheel. Very good all-round visibility 
thus makes the Tata 1516 the most fuel Instrument panel at all times within the 
efficient vehicle on the road. driver's field of vision. Low noise level. 
Superior heat insulation Roof hatch 
oasis PAYLOAD for extra ventilation 
arries bulkier and heavier loads—with a 
gross trailing load of 25 tonnes. SAFETY AND COMFORT 
Fully tested, the Tata 1516 has all these 
READY FOR OPERATION exciting features and more. Dual 
The Tata 1516 is the only vehicle that circuit brakes for safety Power steering 
comes to you completely ready-built, for fatigue-free driving Synchromesh 
You can put it on the road as soon as you gearbox for ease of operation Low smoke 
get it. Returns on your investment start level and thus less pollution 


pouring in immediately. Th hicl 've b itina f 
; € Venicie you ve been waiting for~ 
NEW DRIVER'S CAB TATA 1516 TRACTOR TRAILER : 


Spacious, roomy sleeper cab. Complies » a i 
fully with all international regulations for hauls more load economically! 


For further details please contact your nearest TATA Diesel Vehicle Dealer 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 
148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 400 023. 


 lelco -always building a better vehicle 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


~ - 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390004, India B 
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DUCT QUALITY 


JAG SHIPS 


At Your Service. 


\ 


For quick and efficient carriage 
entrust your shipments 


TO 


The Great Eastern Shipping Company Limited 


Registered Office 


Mercantile Bank Building, . 
60, Mahatma Gandhi Road, ‘ 
Bombay - 400 023. 


/ 


Telephone No. 274869 . Telex: 2719, 2824, 
(10 Lines) 2217, 2092. 
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THE MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST. BOX 338 NEW DELHI 


. journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every ^ o specialist too, has voiced his views. In this way it | 
hade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single been possible to^answer a real need of today, to gat] 
roblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peo 
)pinions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
arvodaya to communist to independent. And the non-political facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cult 
ublisher/ROMESH THAPAR - managing editor/RAJ THAPAR production/TEJBIR SINGH è circulation/C B. KUM 


~~ 


* 


iblshed from Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Delhi-1 Telephone* 46534 Cable Address Seminar New Delhi Single copy Rs. 
' pence, $ 150 Yearly Rs 40, £7, $ 16, Three yearly Rs 100, £20, $40 Reproduction of material prohibited unless permit 


NEXT MONTH : THE POLITICIAI 








FAILED SCIENCE? 


a symposium on 


the state of 


our technological establishment 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement of 
the 1ssues involved 


RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 
B Banerjee, Scientist, Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research, Bombay 


TRAINING PATTERNS 

SR Ganesh, Professor, Public Systems Group, 
Indian Institute of Management, 

Ahmedabad 


DEFICIENCIES AND CORRECTIONS 

PM Bhargava, Director, Regional Research 
Laboratory, Hyderabad and Indradey, solid state 
physicist, Administrative Staff College 
Hyderabad 


INNOVATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
M R Bhagavan, The Economic Research 
Institute, Stockholm School of Economics 


A SEA OF MEDIOCRITY 
Dmesh Mohan, Indian Institute of 
Technology, New Delhi 


ROOKS 
Reviewed by Vinod Vyasulu, Rakesh Mohan, 
Ashok Jain and Veena Das 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by M S Limaye 


COVER 
Designed by Dihp Chowdhury Associates 
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meltem 


CULTURES that have been 1nnovative in science and technology have gene- 
rally been able to provide for their people a comparatively better standard of 
living. Jawaharlal Nehru understood this and helped establish policies that 
have created ın India institutes of higher learning, research laboratories, and 
an industrial infrastructure which are probably the most advanced in the third 
world Extraordinary investment has gone into the establishment of these 
mstitutions of highei learning, research and production Some say that this has 
been done at the expense of the poor of the country Even if it were not so, it 
ıs doubtful whether after thirty-three years of 1ndependence these institutions 
are performing the functions they weie intended to 


(GE 


India ıs supposed to have the third largest scientific force ın the world, 
but the issues which are uppeimost for the scientists and the industrialists are 
not particularly profound Scientists in the atomic energy establishment com- 
plain of victimization, in the ICAR they complain of repressive rules, in the 
defence laboratories they complain of wastage of money, corruption and use- 
less work, universities are usually on strike or their scientists making tall 
claims Top scientists are regularly accused of fraud Public and private sector 
ındustrıes want foreign collaboration agreements for making the simplest or 
most trivial of 1tems 


In order to tackle the lack of a scientific and technological base, science 
agencies such as the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (created 
during the war years) and the Council of Medical Research were strengthened 
and expanded Ironically, the Medical Research Council, in a country woe- 
fully lacking 1n health care and sanitation, does not enjoy the importance or 
financial status of other institutions In addition, newer agencies such as the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Electronics Commission, the Space Research 
Organisation, the Department of Science and Technology, the Department of 
Environment and, now, the latest, the Energy Commission, have been created 
It 1s a pathetic commentary on the state of science in India today that one 
single 1ndividual heads the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the 


: Department of Science and Technology, the Energy Commission, the Depart- 


ment of Environment, and the same individual is also the Chairman of 
Bharat Electronics, the President of the Indian National Science. Academy and 
to be the next President of the Indian Science Congress Association! One 
wonders where all the scientists have gone — or 1s this indicative of the style 
of functioning of our ‘leaders’ ın the political and scientific fields 


The Department of Science and Technology has brought out a consoli- 
dated report on the recommendations of the Indian Science Congress Sessions 
1976-1980 It has created a permanent task force undei the chairmanship of 
the Secretary, Department of Science and Technology, replacing the task force 
which used to be constituted earlier under the aegis of the Indian Science 


~ 


n^ 


Congress every year This task force was formed to take stock of the progress 
made on the recommendations of the focal theme to be presented before the 
Congress at 1ts annual sessions But, with the new move. one may write the 
obituary on the sad death of an independent forum of scientists Such ıs the 
Indian genius for organising ‘melas’ on a lavish scale that none can maintain 
an independent status The following statement of the Secretary of the DST 
may be revealing to those who still believe that the Science Congress Associa- 
tion is an independent body ‘It may also interest members of the Indian 
Science Congress Association. to know that a cell has been constituted ın the 
Department of Science and Technology to liase with ISCA, so that all matters 
relating to the Annual Session of ISCA (focal theme, recommendations and 
follow-up, visits of foreign delegations, financial and other arrangements etc ) 
are dealt with 1n a prompt and integrated manner ' 


Other facts are also frightening The best the public sector steel industry 
can ever do ıs to reach 50% of its installed capacity Power generation fails 
even to reach that figure except fo1 a few States, and coal on which most else 
depends, ısın the sorriest mess of all If we were to probe the secret defence 
sector, we might get the biggest shock of all Only the other day, a limited 
‘leak’ revealed that vehicles production was terribly behind targets All this 
means that extraordinary investments are being wasted 


What has gone wrong? What are our scientists and engineers actually 
capable of? How innovative are our industries? Are our institutions of higher 
learning doing what they set out to do? Why do we need foreign aid for appro- 
priate technology? Why did we need foreign architects and accoustic consul- 
tants to design the NCPA theatre 1n Bombay? Why do we need foreign colla- 
boratıon for manufacturing reflectors and rear-view mirrors fo1 vehicles? Have 
our scientists failed us? Or have we failed them? 


The solution 1s not simply higher salaries for our scientists or more 
expensive equipment in their laboratories Nor ısıt any use blaming the polt- 
ticians for all our ills We cannot take comfort every time some stray Indian 
gets an award or recognition in the internacional scientific world We must 
take a very sertous look at our problems and confront them honestly instead 
of finding chauvinistic excuses for our mediocrity. 


This issue of SEMINAR is devoted to discussing our scientific and techni- 
cal competence The signs are ominous barring a few exceptions, Indian scien- 
tists and technologists are at best mediocre and the vast majority cannot be 
called scientists or technologists There 1s almost no innovation and even less 
invention This is a complex societal problem and one which has not been 
debated honestly enough We hope that this issue provokes such a discussion 
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Research institutions 


B BANERJEE 


IT 1s perhaps surprising to realise 
that modern scientific research ın 
India began nearly two hundred 
years ago The story starts with the 
odd botanist and zoologist in the 
service of the East India Company 
who studied the local flora and 
fauna They were followed by the 
surveyors, ‘trigonometrical’ and 
geological, who were interested in 
the soil and the rocks of the coun- 
try Many of these pioneers rose to 
great eminence, some even becom- 
ing fellows of the Royal Society. 
But, so far as we know, no Indian 
was associated with their work or 
discoveries. The natives began to be 
exposed to modern science with the 
introduction of science teaching ın 
schools and colleges in the first 
quarter of the last century. Later, 
universities were founded, not for 
teaching or conducting research but 
only as institutions to which col- 
leges were affiliated 


The first university science depart 
ments for teaching and research 
were started only ın the second 
decade of this century However, 
the exposure to science ın schools 
and colleges (including medica! col- 
leges) inspired individuals to form 
private associations to carry out 
scientific investigations It should 
be emphasised that these associa- 
tions did not enjoy any government 
patronage One such association 
was the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science (founded ın 
1876 by a medical doctor) which 
still survives Raman, the only No- 
bel laureate in science from our 
country, owed his scientific career to 
this institution 


I have made tbis very brief excur- 
sion into history to underscore two 
points. Modern science came to 
India not as a response to the needs 
of the society but to suit the pur- 


e 


poses of a rising industrial nation 
which happened to rule the coun- 
try For Indians, learning science 
was a mere addition to the other 
subjects to learn which had come 
from the West, English literature, 
history and the lıke Secondly, 
whatever was accomplished by 
Indians 1n research was the work of 
gifted 1ndividuals done at their own 
initiative. without government sup- 
port They did not start a tradition 
even ın the laboratories or depart- 
ments where they worked. Both 
these characteristics of learning and 
doing science had major significance 
for subsequent developments. 


The support for research which 
was at best perfunctory during the 
British rule increased. enormously 
with the coming of independence. 
Nehru who, among the politicians, 
had the clearest understanding of 
the role of scientific research was 
mainly résponsible for this change 
(It 1s however fair to point out that 
the well-known biologist, A V Hill, 
deputed by the British. government 
had drawn up a comprehensive plan, 
for the organisation of research a 
few years before independence ) 


A large number of research labo- 
ratories were set up 1n a short time 
with the optimism that once the 
laboratories were there, creative 
(and, hopefully, young) scientists 
would flock to them and work on 
interesting problems either of fun- 
damental character or of use in 
solving the country's myriad tech- 
nologıcal problems These labora- 
tories can be conveniently termed 
*national' laboratories, as some of 
them are called Curiously enough, 
the planners did not consider the 
existing institutions—the university 
departments — worthy of support, 
at any rate, not on the same scale 
as the new laboratories. 


In addition to the two types of 
research institutions mentioned 
above, a third kind had come into 
existence even before independence 
A few outstanding scientists had 
come to the conclusion that ‘pure’ 
research institutes with very little 
teaching were more suited for pur- 
suing basic research Starting with 
afew at the time of independence, 
the number of such institutes has 
steadily increased and they receive 
substantial financial support from 
the government. 


Thus, within a few years of 1n- 
dependence, the pattern was set. 
Three types of institutions — the 
university departments, the national 
laboratories and the autonomous 
institutes became the centres of 
pure research as well as of training 
for future scientific workers To 
understand the current scene, the 
evolution and the present state of 
these institutions have to be consi- 
dered separately 


i have mentioned above that the 
universities Started as organisations 
to which colleges were affiliated 
They merely supervised and coordı- 
nated the activities of the colleges 
The coMeges 1n turn were and still 
are, institutions which prepare stu- 
dents for passing examunations 
When post-graduate science depart- 
ments for teaching and research 
were prafted on the universities, 
their older function remained. Even 
after 1ndependence, when new uni- 
versities were started, their dual 
role was retained In other words, 
the universities by their very cons- 
titution are nothing but glorified 
versions of older colleges, so that 
their function as degree-awarding 
institutions 18 primary and as places 
for doing research, secondary 


Of course, today almost all unt- 
versities claim their ability to guide 
research 1n all kinds of subjects and 
award PhD degrees But with 
very few exceptions, the universities 
treat a Ph D as yet another deg- 
ree, another stamp İt 1$ "ot con- 
sidered a preparation for a research 
career Therefore, ıt 1s no wonder 
that most PhD theses produced 
by our universities are of a depres- 
singly low standard Recently, the 
situation has worsened because the 


merit of a university teacher is be- 
ing measured by the number of Ph. 
D’s he produces! 


Another consequence of the deg- 
ree-awarding role 1s the emphasis 
on a rigid syllabus and on giving a 
large number of lectures to finish the 
syllabus within a prescribed time 
And 1n an hierarchical system like 
our universities, who 1s to carry the 
burden of lecturing? Naturally, the 
younger members of the staff — the 
lecturers, However, the likelihood 
of a person doing his best scientific 
work 1s ın his youth, precisely when 
he is saddled with lecturing a large 
number of hours Qn the other 
hand, a professor, who is generally 
past his prime, has far fewer hours 
of lecturing Senility 1s rarely so 
privileged as in our universities! 


A young lecturer has to face two 
contradictory demands he has to 
teach more hours than his seniors 
and he must also produce good 
scientific work ın order to rise 1n 
the hierarchy (There are always 
other ways of rising But we shall 
not go into that) No educational 
reformer seems to have noticed this 
very visible contradiction The frus- 
tration, disillusionment and cyni- 
cısm common among the younger 
members of the university staff are 
merely the consequences of this 
state of affaus I shall not touch 
upon the other baleful aspects of 
the rigidly hierarchical system of 
the universities. They are too well 
known. 


I is not clear why fora few years 
after independence, the financial 
support for research in the univer- 
sities was kept much lower than 
that ın other types of institutions. 
Although the situation has 1mprov- 
ed over the years, per capita invest- 
ment ın research 1s still Jess in the 
universities than, say, in the 
national laboratories This unequal 
investment led in the beginning to 
a migration of qualified people from 
the universities to the laboratories 
Today it prevents university depart- 
ments from undertaking large-scale 
projects or from acquiring expen- 
sive apparatus It seems to me that a 
tacit assumption was made that 
although the universities are to 1m- 
part the basic training 1n science, 
they should not undertake any re- 


ally advanced research. A strange 
assumption indeed! 


The national laboratories in con- 
trast do not suffer from any severe 
financial constraints They are run 
by various ‘councils’ which cannot 
be distinguished. from any govern- 
ment department in their function- 
ing. These laboratories therefore 
have a bureaucratic ‘chain of com- 
mand’, just as is found in the ad- 
ministrative services It goes with- 
out saying that such a set-up cam- 
not be conducive to scientific work. 
Research can flourish only in 
an atmosphere of free discussion 
and argument, and in an organisa- 
tion where everybody 1s acutely con- 
scious Of his ‘seniority’, such an 
atmosphere cannot exist. İn course 
of time the scientist cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a bureaucrat and, 
finally, research and development 
get completely identified with man- 
ageme t This 1s the culmination 
that we are witnessing after only 
thirty years. 


Y. third. kind of research ınstı- 
tutes mentioned above—the autono- 
mous institutes—are small ın num- 
ber However, they play an impor- 
tant role mainly because they were 
started by well-known and ınfluen- 
tial scientists and a fair number of 
gifted people are attracted by them. 
Scientists ın these institutes are re- 
latively free of bureaucratic fetters 
In addition, they have very little 
teaching to do so that they can, in 
principle, devote their time entirely 
to research 


On the other hand, as these insti- 
tutes were started by individuals, 
their activities are heavily biased 
towards the interests of their foun- 
ders This may not always be an 
advantage. Even a good scientist 
may cling to an area of research 
which 1s not ın the forefront any 
longer. 


A more serious problem ıs the 
domination by a single person 
which often leads to a Jack of toler- 
ation of crıtıcısm As C.R Rao has 
remarked, 'It may also be true that 
non-delegation of responsıbılıty to 
persons at lower levels coupled with 
decision making by essentially one 
individual has a demoralizing effect 
on talented workers and does not 
draw the best out of them’. I would 
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go further and add that in such a 
situation talented workers may be 
obliged to leave, leading to the 
impoverishment of the institution. 


l.. brings us to the problem of 
succession of leadership in these 
institutes After the disappearance 
of the founder from the scene, there 
is no way of guaranteeing that the 
mantle does not pass to a mediocre 


' person because of the absence of 


what Professor Rao calls ‘collective 
thinking and multilevel responsıbı- 
lities’ This ıs not so infrequent and 
has led to the decay of some institu- 
tions, 


I have described the essential 
points of the structure and function- 
ing of the three types of institutions 
which are supposed to carry out 
research 1n the pure sciences Their 
inherent limitations and the factors 
that inhibit their growth have been 
emphasised On the other hand, I 
have not discussed the nature of 
the work being done in these ınstı- 
tutions and their achievements I 
do not think any purpose will be 
served by a making a compendium 
of achievements even 1f 1t were pos- 
sible to do so. A few remarks are 
however ın order. Since indepen- 
dence there has been a rapid growth 
1n the diversification of research and 
today work 1s being carried out in 
a very large number of fields. How- 
ever, the quality of the work 1s 
highly uneven Even ın the same 
institution the quality varies from 
group to group Another noticeable 
feature 1s that the research activity 
centred around an outstanding per- 
son either decays or completely dıs- 
appears after he 1s no longer active 


This is the weakness with which 
research work began ın the country, 
as I pointed out in the introduction 
and it still persists. I know of no 
institution of which 1t can be said 
with reasonable confidence that the 
good work going on at the moment 
will continue after, say, a decade 
This failure to build a tradition 
which assures the continuity of 
scientific endeavour is one of the 
greatest shortcomings of our insti- 
tutions That 1s why whenever we 
talk of the excellence of research ın 
any place ın the country we men- 
tion only individuals, never a 
school. 


It is appropriate at this point to 
try to answer a related question 
often raised by concerned laymen 
It 1s the following why has the 
country not ‘produced’ a scientist 
of the calibre of Raman or S.N. 
Bose after independence? If the 
question is rightly interpreted ıt 
asks why the large investment in 
science research has failed to pro- 
duce (at least!) one Nobel laureate. 
Unfortunately, 1n the matter of pro- 
duction of outstanding persons, 1t 1S 
not so simple. A large investment 
does not necessarily lead toa large 
production As an example I may 
mention that Japan has produced 
two Nobel laureates as against our 
one Does it therefore imply that 
the level of scientific research here 
1s very close to that of Japan? 


Unfortunately, as we know, the 
opposite 1s true The point 1s that the 
appearance of an extraordinary 
person 1s a completely random 
phenomenon Since no method of 
producing geniuses has been found, 
it will remain so But what the 
institutions of education. and 
research can do ıs to ttain and 
to inculcate the right attitudes to- 
wards scientific work in the large 
number of moderately gifted per- 
sons who take up research careers 


In other words, if the level of 
training and achievement of the 
‘scientific proletariat’, to use Aldous 
Huxley’s phrase, 1s bigh only then 
can one be confident of the future 
of science ın the country It ıs com- 
mon to hear from the scientists 
turned bureaucrats who are forever 
ready to preach sermons to active 
scientists, that the ‘pursuit of ex- 
cellence’ should be the aim of our 
institutions Alas! no such pursuit 
is possible ın an atmosphere where 
excellence 1s not appreciated and 
the excellent are recognised at 
home only after foreigners have 
done so 


Í have lımıted the dıscussıon to 
the problems of research institu- 
tions However, the growth of 
science ın a country 1s not only a 
matter of having the right kınd of 
insütutions but 1s 1ntimately related 
to 1ts economic and social develop- 
ment The relationship 1s a compli- 
cated one and 1s imperfectly under- 


stood. In any case this is not the 
place to go into ıt Here are only a 
few comments 


I said in the introduction that 
science came to India as a part of 
western education Early nineteenth 
century scientific knowledge was 
introduced into a society whose 
member’s knowledge of nature cor- 
responded approximately to that of 
fourteenth century Europe. But 
India 1s not the only country where 
this happened. Russia and Japan 
are two comparable cases On both 
the countries western science was 
grafted The difference is that ın 
these two countries the graft sur- 
vived and flourishes In India the 
graft leads a precarious life, 
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i Obvious reason for this diffe- 
rence 1s that both the Soviet Union 
and Japan have undergone rapid ın- 
dustrialisation whereas India's in- 
dustrial progress has been painfully 
slow (Another point to note 1s that 
the Soviet Union and Japan went 
through the early phase of ındus- 
trialisation ın relative isolation 
from the rest of the world and 
hence were almost totally depen- 
dent on their own resources This 
is not the case with India). Since 
the growth of science has something 
to do with industrialisation; it 1s 
not surprising that the growth here 
has not been fast The use of new 
knowledge ın the industrial progress 
of India has been negligible and 
very little R and D effort has been 
required 


It was mentioned earlier that the 
society here did not need science, 
that 1s, ıt was not seeking new 
knowledge as a society ın transfor- 
mation would Although ın the last 
three decades the country has 
changed to some degree, 1t has made 
very little demand on its scientists 
to help 1n the change They play a 
negligible role and wield no in- 
fluence They have also failed to 
initiate an intellectual transforma- 
tion in the society so that people 
would learn to think more ration- 
ally than they do at present As a 
result, what the scientists do re- 
mains irrelevant to the functioning 
of the society, Whether a basic 
change ın the social structure will 
alter the scientists’ role 1s at the 
moment an open question, 
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(raining patterns 


S R GANESH 


AN under-graduate student at an 
elite technological institute like. the 
IIT (Indian Institute of Technology), 
spends anywhere up to twelve 
thousand academic hours over five 
years in the most formative period 
of his lıfe Since pre-independence 
days there was a plan to establish 
an Indian MIT and this found. con- 
crete expression in the recommen- 
dations of the Sarkar Committee 
Report ın 1946 The objective was 
to produce creative scientist- 
engineers in India Therefore, ıt 
would nót be unrealistic to expect 
that the student who spends twelve 
thousand hours at any one ofthe 
five IITs would contribute towards 
technological excellence m India 


Based on an exploratory research 
undertaken ın collaboration with 
the Bombay IIT, this paper argues 
that due fo seveial organisational 
contiadictions which permeate the 
Institute neither the pteparation foi 
nor the pursuit of technological ex- 
cellence has come about noi can it 
come about under the prevailing con- 
ditions While the data pertains to 
one IIT, the parallels for similar 
professional institutions in science, 
technology, medicine and manage- 
ment are too striking to be brushed 
aside The research 1s still ın pro- 
cess and the arguments of this paper 
have to be looked at from the point 
of indicative interpretations based 
on preliminary analysis and not as 
definitive conclusions The attempt 
of this paper 1s to stimulate examı- 
nation of contradictions where they 


exist and to find ways to resolve 
these so that such institutes can 


make meaningful contributions to - 


the society in which they are 
embedded s 


While the larger study relies on 
data from internal and public docu- 
ments, perceptual data from ques- 
tionnaires, open ended as well as 
some structured in-depth interviews 
and observations, this paper draws 
heavily from the questionnaire data 
supplemented by others Question- 
naires were designed and admınıs- 
tered to all the students (1496), 
their parents (1496), faculty (301) 
and alumni (856) during late 1979 
While mailing was used for adminis- 
tering the questionnaires ın respect 
of parents, faculty and the alumni, 
whose addresses were available with 
the IIT, the students questionnaires 
were designed, administered and 
collected by a small group of stu- 
dents from within the institute 


While 153 faculty (49 57), 832 
parents (556%), and 291 alumni 
(34%) returned these question- 
naires, only 265 responses were col- 
lected from the students (17 7%) 
Some implications of this would be 
discussed later Till 1979, about 
4200 alumni (under-graduates) have 
taken their degrees from the IIT 
However, the addresses of only 856 
were available with the institute and 
quite possibly many of these were 
obsolete In spite of this, ın terms 
of numbers both the sample and the 
responses are such as to enable 
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meaningful generalisations It ıs 
also interesting to note that among 
many surveys conducted in India 
none of this type has received such 
a high response without any remind- 
er, particularly 1n respect of faculty, 
parents and the alumni ! 


A, originally conceived, the re- 
search was intended to map the IIT 
environment ın such a way as to 
1solate 1nfluences on the aspirations, 
ambitions, expectations and career 
choices of under-graduate students 
A simple model that emerges out of 
the study which maps the influence 
environment of the under-graduate 
students can be depicted as in 
Figure 1. 


The influence environment can 
be conceived of in three distinct 
categories. 


1. the career choice environment, 





1. Pareek, U, Dixit, N, and Sarupria, D, 
‘Psychologist in India’, Bombay Psycholo- 
gıst, 1979, 1(2), 5-16 for example, could get 
only twenty six per cent responses after two 
reminders, 


2 the academic passage, and 


3. the social development envi- 
ronment. 


The important influences ın these 
three environments are also depicted 
ın the figure In the temporal sense, 
these environments span the five 
years of the under-graduate stu- 
dent's life and, 1n the spatial sense, 
the environments extend beyond 
the physical boundaries of IIT The 
most striking aspect of the model 
that emerges 1s the compartmenta- 
lized nature of the three environ- 
ments as the dominant pattern for 
the under-graduate students This 
implies that there 1s very little inter- 
relationship between what goes on 
in the different settings which con- 
stitute the three environments 


Thus, while the family (not just 
parents but including close rela- 
tives) emerges as the common link 
in the career choice and social 
development environments, its in- 
fluence appears to be primarily in 
the direction of developing ‘depen- 
dent’ relationships. The parents, 





faculty, alumni and the students 
acknowledge the primacy of the 
family when it comes to making 
career Choices It is as if the ‘exit’ 
from the academic passage 1s used 
as an occasion by the family to 
assert its clarms on the student — 
whether he takes a job, pursues 
higher studies here or abroad (ex- 
tending the academic passage?) 
One wonders how “dependent” our 
elite IIT graduates are and what 
implications. they have for the 
society 


Seniors and peers emerge as 
major 1nfluences 1n shaping profes- 
sıonal 1nterests and career choices 
and development and maturation of 
the students” personality, respec- 
tively Their dominant roles are 
identified distinctively Perhaps, 
'ragging! which has been listed as 
an influential event by about 31 per 
cent of the responding students 
accelerates this role differentiation 
Hostel life 1s the setting in which 
the undergraduate blossoms out as a 
social (asocial?) being The faculty, 
the curriculum, the lectures/the 
tutorials, the library, the practical 
training and the laboratories and 
workshops are ‘entombed’ ın the 
academic passage and have insigni- 
ficant influence on the career choice 
and the social development of the 
under-graduate although twelve 
thousand hours are spent ın this 
‘passage’! 


The model raises questions as to 
the kınd of persons and profes- 
sıonals the IIT education makes 
available to society Thıs model ıs 
helpful to synthesize the various 
contradictions which culminate ın a 
student spending twelve thousand 
hours at the IIT and coming out 
and not makıng, in most cases, 
contributions in the direction of 
technological excellence Some of 
the important contradictions which 
have gone into the creation of the 
model are discussed ın the follow- 
ing sections These and other similar 
contradictions have to be resolved 
before an IIT can truly prepare an 
under-graduate for technological 
excellence 


Contradiction one 


While the faculty, parents as well 
as alumni, expect that IIT contry- 
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butes towards integrated profession- 
al development, the students value 
academic aspects like lectures, 
tutorials, laboratory and workshops 
fairly low Further, both faculty and 
students admit that there 1s very 
little interaction between each other 
which might contribute towards per- 
sonal and social development ‘The 
curriculum also provides for frag- 
mented inputs over five years and 
leaves the responsibility for putting 
professional ideas together to the 
students without providing for 
opportunities to do so 


It ıs also interesting to note that 
while one would have expected 
practical training to emerge as a 
major influence for professional 
development, neither faculty nor 
parents or, for that matter, neither 
alumni nor students consider it as 
significant On the contrary, practi- 
cal training has been given a very 
low value by all concerned. Besides 
the absence of informal interaction 
with faculty extra-curricular actı- 
vities also receive short shrift as 
perceived by faculty, parents, 
alumni and students All these point 
to the inevitable conclusion that, 
intentions notwithstanding, IIT has 
moved further and further from its 
ideal of integrated progressional and 
personal development 


T. low response rate from the 
students ın spıte of the collabora- 
tive design, distribution and collec- 
tion ıs puzzling until one has 
ısolated this contradiction. Unlike 
the faculty, alumni and parents’ 
questionnaires, the students” ques- 
tionnaires had open ended respon- 
ses They were, on the advice of the 
small group of collaborating 
students, designed to encourage 
reflection on what are the influences 
on a student. However flawed or 
inadequate the questionnaire, one 
suspects that ın an environment 
which neither fosters self-reflective 
not encourages divergent thinking, 
the students are bound to be 
anxious in responding to an open 
ended questionnaire As a result of 
this experience, more reliance 1s 
being placed ın the study on in- 
depth interviews with students 
These are still ın process. The piece- 
meal approach has, perhaps, left 
indelible impressions on the student 


The next contradiction also sup- 
ports this point 


Contradiction two 


In order to pursue technological 
excellence, it 1s 1mportant that one 
creates an environment where in- 
quiry 1S encouraged Inquiry rests 
on ideas and thrives on debate 
While the curriculum revision efforts 
in the early 70s were intended to 
encourage ‘an integrated approach 
towards the quantum and methods 
of instructions and assessment’, this 
has not taken place. 


i. lectures are generally per- 
ceived as spoon feeding sessions 
The series of quizes or tests held 
during the semester are converted 
into chores rather than settings for 
greater faculty-student dialogue 
By and large, the mode of assess- 
ment that 1s predominantly used 1s 
the quiz or the class test which does 
not encourage much inquiry. 
Methods like the home assignment, 
the group assignment anda project 
are used very rarely Only such 
modes can bring about dialogue 
and debate as well as encourage 
ideas. 


Yet another piece of evidence 
which supports the existence of this 
contradiction is the high value 
placed by students on the library in 
relation to the low value placed on 
class room lectures This reflects 
that, 1f providing information 1s the 
thrust of the classes, the students 
are better off gathering these from 
the books which the faculty use to 
teach Thus, the class rooms are 
not interaction settings but pri- 
marily information transfer settings 
where the students are treated as 
“passive tablets’ and not as ‘inquir- 
ing persons’ 


One of the other indicators that 
debate 1s discouraged in the institu- 
tion 1s the taboo generally accepted 
by the students on their participa- 
tion ın politics The students strong- 
ly indicate that, as a topic, politics 
ıs taboo in hostels Students and 
faculty also confirm that there are 
no forums for debate ın the ‘acade- 
mic passage’ of the institute which 
is what 1s mirrored ın the other 
settings as 1n politics. 


Contradiction three 


The path towards excellence lies 
ın the direction of involvement and 
participation. Besides the low value 
placed on informal interaction, 
there 1s only nominal involvement 
of the faculty ın students’ activities. 
The physical setting of JIT also 
discourages such interactions Fur- 
ther, there 1s very little ‘social inter- 
action’ among the faculty. Most 
encounters take place ın public 
places — ın corridors, on the road 
and around culverts The whole 
philosophy of creating a learning 
community appears to have been 
defeated This has resulted, over the 
years, 1n contact between various 
groups coming about as confronta- 
tions. 


These confrontations have been 
around issues concerning gymkhana 
activities in respect of faculty and 
students, ın the creation of a 
“Faculty Forum’ ın respect of the 
faculty and the ‘academic admunis- 
tration’ and 1n respect of the recent 
closure in March 1980 as a result of 
confrontation between students 
on the one hand, and the admınıs- 
tration and faculty on the other 
hand 


ie major confrontations which 
have come about in the Institute's 
history also. confirm that the IIT 
environment  discourages contact 
and initiative Further, while the 
students are expected to take res- 
ponsıbılıty ın respect of their affairs 
ın the hostels and the gymkhana, 
the Institute's rules and practices 
tend to discourage such initiative 
The “Faculty Forum’, when formed, 
was a manifestation of the absence 
of a strong ‘voice’ mechanism ın 
the Institute and the weakness of 
dialogue between those who manag- 
ed ıt and ‘those who were employed 
init’ That there is as much partı- 
cipation and involvement as at pre- 
sent, only redounds to the credit of 
those ın IIT who are still striving to 
create a learning community 


It ıs also 1nteresting to note that 
the media which are considered as 
major influences on the students 
are spectator/audience oriented, viz , 
music, television. and radio rather 
than sports The gymkhana 1s 
given low value by the students 
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also Another setting which the A similar fate awaits research and and they are not ‘Einsteins’ Not- 
students use are the eating houses  develópment Less than 10% of the withstanding the excellent facilities 
just outside the campus Rarely are responding alumni (and this data which the Institute offers, and this 
these used by the faculty and some- includes M Tech students also) 1s admitted by both the faculty and 
where along the lime invisible areinR & D Slightly over. 50, the students, efforts towards techno- 
boundaries a1e drawn around set- of the alumni, almost equally divi- logical excellence have not come 
tings which the faculty use and ded between those who have upto about readily and ına proportionate - 
those whıch the students use eight years experience and‘ those fashion 
who have between 9 and over 14 

One begins to visualise the en- years of experience, are still in 
vironment as producing ‘social engineering jobs. Slightly less than 
islands’. The major mediunr which 40% of these alumni are ın mana- 
provides a setting for ‘interaction’ geral positions. 
among the faculty and staffis the a. 
weekly film show. It ıs also inter- Of course, as mighf be expected, 
esting to note that -the days for the movement to managerial posı-. 
screening the films for the faculty tions takes place generally after 
and the staff are different from the fifth year and more markedly 
those of the students lest such inter- after the eighth year While the 
action should, willy-nilly, come faculty want the institution to be 


| — thesis on work value 
orientations of scientists and engi- 
neers in industrial research and . 
development, out of a sample of 313 
R & D- workers from six reputed 
public sector, private sector as well 
as governmental R & D organisa- 
tons, ıt was found that only just 
over 5% of the total number of 
R & D workers had degrees from 


about! renowned for technological] excel- 9 ` 
i lence and on par with simular ınsti- e Mad d Eo. ae 
Contradiction four. tutions abroad, apparently they put Bree, - 


less than 13% of the sample came 


in no effort to make this a reality. ami 
When asked why they had joined This 1s- evidenced from the low oe the FE ue than A 0% 
IIT, about, one-third of the faculty — value they place on laboratories YP ddp ECCIVe e THEIL 


who responded mentioned that their first degrees from institutions. other 
interest ın teaching had ımpelled ee li ES un dos than those of national importance 
them As a second reason, the ex- ins like the IITs. 
cellent research facilities which the l 
Eon ğa iss ae rr ee m 
n terms of ranking their commit- i = 
ments and involvement between. E p lence that 1s being fostered through 
teaching and research, teaching took hos HE oque didis » & D ped ke ki aa SA mami 
precedence Consultancy came last.. finds any major technological break-. cr uh p e rius ry n O rever T 
While this would lead one to expect throughs reported Until the «early p o : e alumnı da m ee : 
that both the faculty and the stu- 70s, research did riot take off and COS oed dur —€— IIT pnis 
dents would value academic inter- sponsored research started making P? ae > i - pep pe » " 
actions highly and settiugs 1n which some inroads only after 1972 Since Working E e gir 
these took place, the realıty 1s other- then, the quantum of sponsored ( PT1S€S W a oe ae y e en 
. Wise. It ıs surptising tbat very few research has gone`up to around Rs. m INN e ps pi pore now- 
of the faculty see  class-rooms, : 30 lakhs per annum However, the POW me 1 » is y oe E 
lectures, tutorials and less than.an | impact'ofsuch research 1s not felt -PICS810n an as to be checke 
handful see laboratories and work- by ‘the under graduate: students, OTe thoroughly. If the alumni data 
shops as influencing the student's Therefore, rt 1 surprising to see that - as vel as inu DE ape any 
career choices `The students also the faculty expect the IIT graduates, - regs : en ex e di » r m 
perceive such academic interactions over a period of 10 yeais afte: their really satisfying ne needs ol the 
and settings ın an equally lukewarm degiee; to move more into R.& D Indian industry, but, not translating 


` ! yi 
fashion. * . E - work than they would upon gradua- the vision of mg b e 
» tion It 1s not clear how the faculty | A : del «v Y i 207 
s A s g "E i: >can expect the graduates to move nd EY i 
: pparently, one’s intentions and intoR & D after acquiring job ex- -While four important contradic- 


original ‘reasons notwithstanding, “perience - 


.  .the faculty do not put m efforts to : M tions have been discussed in thus 


paper, ıt should be appreciated that 
there would be many others which 
regulate the functioning of the IIT. 
While these contradictions could ~ 
be unique to IIT, Bombay, one sus- 
pects that this may not be so 


a 


make these academic: interactions The alumni data, in any case, 
interesting, stimulating, meaningful contradicts this expectation Thus, 
` -and rewarding It should also bs while the faculty would like to work 
~ - noted that there are hatdly any towards excellence,'ıt ıs not very 
alumni (less than 2% of the res- clear whether they are able to do so 
pondents) who are in teaching. One. both ın teaching and ın research 
would have expected that given the Oné'of the~interesting observations ^... a 
18  !mportance attributed to teaching (ın this regard ıs the defensive feel- : MR e MU anlaya 
by the faculty, more than such a ing that many members of the 12 msn Descarch and Development. 
is : publishe thesis, Department of . 
` meagre number would go-into the faculty carry -with, them that the Humanities and Social Sciences, IIT, 
teaching profession i ^. "students expect too much of them Bombay, 1980, Chapter 5. . 
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A model of an integrated influence environment for an IIT undergraduate 


Note : 
and social development 


Therefore, both the model that has 
emerged as depicting the influence 
environments for an under-graduate 
as well as the contradictions that 
operate in the institution, have far 
reaching policy implications for 
management of elite higher educa- 
tion institutions, particularly those 
which bave been conceived of as 
residential learning communities A 
few words may be in order to sug- 
gest concrete measures to resolve 
the contradictions. It 1s creditable 
that the Bombay IIT has opened 
itself to such self-reflection One 
hopes that it would take the lead in 
bringing about a quiet revolution 
and set the pattern for other ınsti- 
tutions In order to do this, a revis- 
ed model of an integiated profes- 
sional and social development envı- 
ronment may be in order. Figure 2 
depicts some of the suggestions for 
such a model. 


Some of the salient features of 
providing an integrated professional 
and social development environ- 
ment are contained in the faculty’s 
involvement ın the intellectual deve- 
lopment, career choice as well as 


social development of the under- 
graduate student. If one has to 
justify investment of national re- 
sources ın the IITs, there is no 
alternative but for most faculty 
members to become influential in 
all these aspects unlike today This 
would call for new skills and for 
learning new roles Only then cana 
meaningful curriculum be develop- 
ed and operationalized through 
academic interactions ın class- 
rooms, tutorials, laboratories and 
workshops ın such a way as to 
foster 1nquiry 


Again, unless something 1s done 
to prevent IIT graduates from be- 
coming ‘special islands’, we would 
not be 1n a position to develop res- 
ponsible elite ‘citizens’ who would 
replenısh the society from which 
they have drawn vast resources 
One would perhaps look to gym- 
khana activities as well as hostel 
life as important elements of bring- 
ıng this about The role of seniors 
ın social development should be 
emphasised and, ın career choice, 
should be enlarged to include the 
post graduate students, especially if 


~ 


The boxed items indicate aspects within the control of IIT, but, not deployed effectively for integrated professtonal 





the quest for technological excel- 
lence 1s to be fostered 


Presently, it. 1s only the under- 
graduate seniors’ who are perceived 
as major influences. Unless post- 
graduates also get involved in the 
influence process, it 15 mconceiv- 
able that the twelve thousand hours 
spent at an HT would ever become 
the preparation for technological 
excellence. Another element that is 
not so effectively used today ıs ın- 
volvement of students in project 
work which can be done at all 
stages during the five years with 
faculty members acting as resources 
and as Jearners too! 


In the last analysis, the solutions 
have to be sought within each elite 
institution by those people who are 
courageous enough to confront the 
contradictions and see the catas- 
trophies these would lead the ınstı- 
tution toward, unless resolved Cos- 
metic changes which leave such 
contradictions intact are no solu- 
tion On the contrary, they entrench 
contradictions deeper m the culture 
of the institution 


- 
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THIRTY years ago, just about 
everything one looked for in the 
Indian market was made outside 
India This was as true for pen- 
cils, pens and paper, or shirting 
and trouser material, as for sewing 
needles, radios, refrigerators and 
cars 


Today, India ıs probably the 
only country ın the world, with the 
possible exception of China, where 
virtually every item of consumer 
goods we find in the market has 
been made ın India — if not totally, 
at least ın part We now import 
very few finished products in the 
domain of consumer articles, and 





We are grateful to V S, Arunachalam and 
V Siddhartha for their help and advice in 
writing this article, 


Heficiencies and corrections 


the range of such goods available 
in the country is easily comparable 
with that obtained anywhere else ın 
the world. 


It 1s indeed no mean achievement 
to have reached the stage in 30 
years when we make not only the 
basic necessities of life such as cloth 
(of every description), drugs, razor 
blades, match boxes, paper and 
pencils, but also aeroplanes, loco- 
motives, buses, scooters, power 
generating sets, nuclear reactors, 
radios, television sets, and a variety 
of instruments, pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, intermediates and hospı- 
tal equipment including radioactive 
cobalt units for cancer therapy 
Nor 1s our quality poor No doubt 
we could impiove upon it in many 
cases, but in. many others our pro- 


ducts are comparable with the best 
anywhere 


Today we export processed foods, 
textiles, and a wide variety of 
machinery including motor vehicles 
and electronic equipment to both 
developing and developed countries 
around the world, often against 
severe international competition. 
In 1975-76, we exported 128 cate- 
gories of finished goods to 179 coun- 
tries, whereas ın 1947 we exported 
no finished goods at all 


Our industrial establishments, 
both ın the private and public sec- 
tor, have won many large contracts 
abroad in recent years for execu- 
ting technologically sophisticated 
jobs against competition from 
better-endowed and unprıncıpled 
multınatıonals For example, Indıan 
firms are constructıng steel plants, 
dams and electric supply systems ın 
Africa and Latin America, and the 
Indian Railways are helping coun- 
tries such as Tanzania to set up 
their railway systems 


| o of a high order exists 
within the country today ın various 
branches of science and technology, 
including many frontier areas This 
expertise can be matched or excel- 
led by only a few countries of the 
world We have competent mathe- 
maticians, physicists, chemists, 
molecular biologists, geophysicists, 
engineers, chemical technologists, 
metallurgists, agricultural, medical, 
nuclear and space scientists — to 
name a few disciplines — who are 
regarded by the international scien- 
tific community as outstanding in 
their own field and comparable 
with the best anywhere. The num- 
ber of such scientists 1s admittedly 
very small ın comparison with a 
similar population. of scientists in 
the more developed countries, but 
the gualıty 1s available which, if 
given the proper environment, can 
have a snowballing effect Very 
little of this expertise existed in the 
country 30 years ago. 


In fact, India not only exports 
finished goods and technology, but 
also technical personnel Indian 
doctors have made a vital contri- 
bution to the functioning of the 
nationalised British health service, 
and India’s aid to the United 
States through provision of highly 


trained technical personnel, has 
been — in terms of money — 
estimated to be greater than the 
aid provided by the United States 
to India. Many Indian scientists 
and technologists, such as the Nobel 
Prize winner, Har Gobind Khorana, 
are occupying top positions in the 
developed countries where they have 
won many laurels and honours. 


Since Independence, we have 
built a strong base to support our 
scientists and technologists Indeed, 
there are relatively few things in 
the realm of science and technology 
that cannot be done somewhere in 
the country, if only we knew how 
to use all that we have The exper- 
tise we have acquired in science and 
technology has increased our bar- 
gaining power while importing tech- 
nology, and reduced the chances of 
any other nation blackmailing us 
or playing a technological hoax by 
selling us sub-standard goods, pro- 
cesses or technical expertise 


Admittedly, our accomplishments 
during the last 30 years 1n the field 
of scientific research* have been 
less spectacular than in develop- 
ment*, andin the creation of ex- 
pertıse and infrastructure Never- 
theless, Indian scientists working 1n 
the country have made several out- 
standing contributions during this 
period, in both basic and applied 
research. 


L. us take some examples from 
basıc research first We have had, ın 
recent years, some of the outstand- 
ıng mathematıcıans of the world 
from the School of Mathematıcs of 
the Tata Instıtute of Fundamental 
Research. Ramanathan, Raghavan 
Narasimhan, Seshadri Raghunathan 
and the late Patodı who died at the 
young age of 30, to name a few. 
The work of C R Rao, FRS, cons- 
titutes one of the foundations of 
modern statistics The pioneering 


*We use these terms here in a sense 


which 1s slightly different from the usual 

By the term scientific research we mean all 
activities which require a research input 
and the immediate objective of which is 
not to produce but to find a solution to a 
problem. By development we mean all acti- 
vıtes which are production-oriented and 
involve a technological input, such produc- 
tton may or may not be based on results of 
research done ın the country, but at least a 
part of the technological inputs must have 
come from within the country 


work of G.N. Ramachandran, FRS, 
on the structure of collagen (the 
most abundant protein in the human 
body) 1s today considered classic. 
The work of Pran Talwar towards 
the development of an antı-fertılıty 
vaccine has been hailed as outstand- 
ing by the scientific community 
around the world The contributions 
of Devinder Lal on the discovery of 
K-mesons and, later, in geocosmo- 
chemistry, have provided leadership 
to the world’s scientific community 
in this area And there are several 
other examples — though, unfortu- 
nately, not many 


In the field of applied research, 
amongst others, the development of 
indigenous technology for wood 
preservation and for the production 
of baby foods, several drugs, dyes 
and intermediates, uranium, pluto- 
nium and zirconium, rocket propel- 
lants and detonators, represents a 
set of not insignificant achieve- 
ments The Green Revolution and 
the success we have achieved ın the 
field of defence production and in 
the efficient utilisation of our low 
grade coals, are some of the other 
major achievements. Our capabılı- 
ties ın several branches of engineer- 
ing are second to none, 


Thus, 1n thirty years, our country 
has been transformed from a tech- 
nically backward nation to a tech- 
nologically competent one Perhaps 
the present generation may never 
realise how very remarkable this 
transformation has been, but those 
of us who have seen this happening 
in our life-time, must pay tribute 
to the foresight and wisdom of our 
scientific and political Jeaders who 
made all this possible. 


And yet, we are one of the 
poorest countries in the world. Why 
is this so? What share of the blame 
for this should be borne by our 
scientists engaged ın research and 
development? What part of the 
criticism of our activities in these 
areas 1S justified? 


T, major criticism made against 
the scientists and technologists in 
the country and their work (that 1s, 
our total research and development 
output) has centered around the 
question. “What has all the scienti- 
fic research and development ın the 
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country done for the poor —for 
the vast majority that lives in the 
villages? To determine to what 
extent this criticism 1s justified, let 
uslook at the main problems of 
the underprivileged ın our country 

These problems centre around food, 
clothıng, housıng, health, educatıon 
and employment The solutions to 
these problems have social, politi- 
cal, economic and scientific-techno- 
logical elements. It turns out that 1n 
most of the cases, thé scientific and 
technological component of the 
total solution, wherever identifiable, 
either already exists, or can be 
found with known science and the 
existing infrastructure ın, say, less 
than five years. 


F.. example, we know very well 
the scientific and technological ın- 
puts required to ıncrease our food 
production or to control smallpox 
and malara We have, ın fact, 
eradıcated smallpox ın the country 
Sımılarly, we had almost solyed the 
problem of malarıa but ıt has raised 
its ugly head again because of the 
political and administrative. deci- 
sion. to withdraw support to the 
malaria eradication programme. 
Technology already exists within 
the country for making low-cost 
houses as has been shown clearly 
ın Kerala ın recent years As re- 
gards education, the main: problem 
1s not the dearth of viable 1deas or 
ignorance of techniques We have 
demonstrated through the Satellite 
Instructional Television Experiment 
(SITE) that we are capable of con- 
ducting, entirely on our own, a well- 
conceived and planned experiment 
1n the use of television for conveying 
instructional messages eVen to re- 
mote corners and backward areas 1n 
the country 


One could ask. why ıs ıt that 
scientists and technologists have not 
addressed themselves all these years 
to those technical problems that we 
know can be solved 1n a short time? 
The answer to this question has 
several facets But, ın our opinion, 
the most important one 1s the coun- 
try's dismal record of non-ımple- 
mentation of the solutions that 
have been found Examples abound 
ın a variety of fields such as steel, 
power and fertiliser production 
Such experiences have. demotivated 
scientists to an extent that they do 


not consider it worth their while to 
work on problems the solutions to 
which are unlikely to be 1mplemen- 
ted 


Where the problems have not 
been adequately solved — as ıs the 
case with arid-zone agriculture or 
with diseases such as filariasis, dy- 
sentery and leprosy — one cannot 
order solutions about Solutions to 
such problems will emerge in course 
of time if the powers that be adopt 
a liberal and rational science policy 


The main component that has 
been missing in finding total solu- 
tions to the six major problems of 
the poor we have mentioned above, 
ıs not primarily scientific but over- 
whelmingly socio-politico-economic. 
In other words, the main responsı- 
bılıty for our inability to find total 
solutions to these problems rests 
not with our research or develop- 
ment-oriented scientists and techno- 
Jogists who can at best provide 
technical solutions — but with. the 
highest echelons of power ın the 
country where, indeed, the lack of 
genuine will and determination has 
been Blaming our scientists for our 
failures would be lıke holding Ame- 
rican scientists responsible for the 
backwardness of blacks 1n the USA 
It 1s often forgotten that a scientific 
or technological solution 1s only a 
component of the total solution to 
a human problem ıtıs an essential 
component but not sufficient in itself 


N. one may ask, 1f our scien- 
tists and technologists engaged in 
research activities ın the country 
today cannot be held primarily res- 
ponsible for our inability to solve 
our basic problems, why should we 
1nvest at all 1n scientific research? 


Research, by definition, 1s an 
encounter with the unexpected One 
can make the investment ın scienti- 
fic research, one may even wisely 
define some of the areas of thrust, 
but one cannot always obtain the 
results planned for It often 
happens that the unexpected results 
from scientific. research are of far 
greater importance to the commu- 
nity than the results originally plan- 
ned for. The discovery of penicillin, 
of the contraceptive pill, of radıo- 
activity, or of semi-conductors, to 
cite a few examples was not the 


* 


result of a plan to make such a dis- 
covery. 


What this really 1mplies 1s that the 
major objective of scientific research 
(as contrasted with development) 
should be to prepare ourselves by 
understanding nature through the 
method of science, for finding 
answers to the unexpected problems 
of tomorrow, for material gain, and 
for making the Jives of people — 
all people — richer, fuller, more 
pleasant and more meaningful in a 
way that cannot even be visualised 
today Thatis why we must invest 
ın Scientific research, even though 
this investipent will not automati- 
cally solve the six basic problems of 
our people With scientific research 
there ıs hope of progress; without 
it, there is only despair. 


S, much for the objectıves of — 
and the expectatıons from — scien- 
tific research What about deve- 
lopmental, production-oriented ac- 
tivities? What should be their 
objectives? In our opinion, the 
major objective of all production ın 
the country should be to satisfy the 
genuine needs and desires of all the 
people Priority must be accorded 
for the production of those goods 
which will satisfy the urgent needs 
and desires of a large majority of 
our people In spite of what we 
have said earlier ın regard to our 
accomplishments in the field of 
technology-based development dur- 
ing the past 30 years, our progress 
ın this direction would bear the 
criticism that such development has 
not satistied the social objectives 
we have outlined above Most of 
our development-oriented activities 
have benefitted only the privileged, 
rather than the unprivileged — the 
rural poor and the urban slum-dwel- 
ler Some unquestionably have-—like 
the cycle and the radio—but we are 
still far from supplying even the 
bare minimum of power and pro- 
viding protected water supply and 
sanitation facilities in our villages 


While we have unfairly criticised 
our scientific research, we have fail- 
ed, by and large, critically to exa- 
mine the lopsided objectives of our 
production-oriented developmental 
activities There has been, for 
example, no public criticism of, or 
governmental action to curb, the 
large scale production of products 
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that are of dubious value such as 
malted food or glucose for oral 
consumption 


| | e have also failed 1n scientific 
research — both basic and applied 
To recognise this failure, 1t 1s neces- 
sary to look at the matter in the 
universal perspective because scien- 
tific research ıs an international 
activity and the research. accomp- 
lishments of any country must be 
viewed against such accomplish- 
ments all around the world 


The total number of significant 
scientific and technological research 
papers published all over the world 
in the year 1971 was 215,478 Out 
of this, only 5,144 papers were 
published from India This ın itself 
is not so discouraging, because the 
number of papers alone 1s not a 
sufficient criterion of success in 
scientific research More than the 
number, the quality of papers 
counts The overall quality of our 
research contribution in the fields 
of science and technology has not 
been high If one were to make a 
list of, say, a hundred important 
discoveries ın any area of science 
and technology during the last 
thirty years, very few — 1f any — 
discoveries made in India would 
find a place in such a list 


_ Furthermore, there are few 
patents taken out on the basis of 
work done in the country which are 
used today around the world There 
are very few new products first 
made in the country which have 
found a market elsewhere Inven- 
tions made in India of the calibre 
of the Suri Transmission for loco- 
motives are rare 


A comparison with Israel puts 
our failures in scientific research in 
striking perspective The total popu- 
lation of Israel today 1s about the 
same as that of the city of Hydera- 
bad, only our fifth largest city But 
the number of outstanding contri- 
butions made in the last 30 years 
by Israeli scientists 1n both basic 
and applied science, that have open- 
ed up new areas and provided 
leadership to the country, is far 
greater than the number of such 
discoveries made by the entire 
scientific research. community ın 
India during this period, not to 


speak of the output of scientists in 
Hyderabad! 


The consequences of these failures 
in scientific research are many and 
of extreme importance The quality 
of our research will ın large 
measure, determine the quantity 
and utility of our production-orien- 
ted, technology-based development 
And on our scientific research and 
development will depend the extent 
of our independence, our bargain- 
ıng power as a nation, and our 
capacity to absorb foreign techno- 
logy and to prevent foreign exploit- 
ation and neocolonıalısatıon 


N e believe that amongst the 
many reasons that can be adduced 
for the failures, the following are 
particulaily 1mportant 


1 In our preoccupation with 
problems not yet solved, we have 
not 1ecognised the true nature and 
worth of our accomplishments ın 
scientific research and in develop- 
ment We have, no doubt, from 
time to time, eulogised our scien- 
tists and technologists, but more 
often than not without knowing 
why we are doing so And we have 
often, just as glibly, also criticised 
our scientists and technologists, 
without inquiring into the matter 
in depth The unwarranted compli- 
ments have led us to complacency, 
just as the unwarranted criticism 
has Jed to demoralisation 
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2. The influence on and control 
over science 1n India of bureaucrats 
is legendary The prime reason for 
this situation 1s that, ın spite of oul 
possessing the third largest scienti- 
fic and technological manpower ın 
the world, there 1s no viable nation- 
al scientific community to speak of, 
which can influence science and 
technology policy It 1s not enough 
if only a few scientists are involved 
in making science policy, it 1s neces- 
sary that the whole scientific com- 
munity be involved. 


3 In our country, only the privi- 
leged — be they from the cities or 
from the villages — have access to 
education This, more than any- 
thing else, prevents us from harnes- 
sing the entire spectrum of talent 
that exists in the country Because 
the access to education is class 
based, only a very small fraction of 
those who deserve higher education 
receive 1t, while a large fraction of 
those who receive higher education 
do not deserve ıt Consequently, the 
ratio of excellence to mediocrity ın 
the scientific and technological man- 
power 1s much lower ın our coun- 
try than ın the developed countries. 


A schematic comparison of the 
talent and capability structure of 
the scientific and technological 
ability ın the country with that 
obtained in the more developed 
countries 1s sketched ın Figure 1. 
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We are in the unfortunate situation 
where one could raıse the output of 
scientific research — both qualita- 
tiveand quantitative—by reducing 
the number of people engaged in 
this activity! 


4 Because of a large influx of 
malqualified and unsuitable per- 
sonnel, research 1n science and tech- 
nology ın the country 1s primarily 
viewed as a career, and the neces- 
sary motivations for success 1n this 
activity exist only ina few. More- 
over, we do not make an adequate 
distinction between those who can 
direct. resea1ch and those who need 
direction. 


5 Wehave not recognised that 
scientific activity — of which Re- 
search and Development is a part 
— today covers a vast spectrum of 
activities ranging from teaching 
science 1n a school (where there 1s 
no perceptible element of research) 
or production 1n a factory where the 
research input 1s low, to phenome- 
non-based basic research ın which 
the research input is high We have 
not recognised that in research and 
development, the manpower, the 1n- 
frastructure, the monetary input, 
the methodology of assessment, the 
environment, the time-targetting 
and the other determinants of out- 
put, vary widely from one type of 
activity to the other Consequently, 
we have often confused research 
work with developmental work and 
vice versa, and laid the blame on 
research for our failures in develop- 
ment and conversely. 


6 Anıllusıon has been created 
that we are spending enormous 
sums of money on scientific and 
technological research This 1s far 
from true. As a matter of fact, in 
1975-76, our total expenditure on 
all of this activity, both ın the pri- 
vate and the government sectors, 
was only Rs 344 crores. This was 
less than 06 per cent of the GNP 
of the country ın that year Con- 
trast this with about 1 per cent in 
the case of Kenya and Ghana tra- 
ditionally regarded as less developed 
than India ın science and techno- 
logy, and 2 per cent for Japan And 
we sent up in smoke Rs. 1200 crores 
that year through expenditure on 
cigarettes, bidis and other tobacco 
products! 


7 We have prevented indigenous 
development and opened the door 
for neocolonialism by indiscriminate 
Import of foreign technology We 
have not learned the important les- 
son from contemporary history that 
no country has achieved true in- 
dependence on the basis of 1mported 
technology alone Moreover, the 
import of technology has often re- 
sulted 1n emphasis on production of 
materials that should have received 
low priority or are of dubious value 
Many of such products — like malt- 
ed foods and glucose — are sold ın 
large quantities as a result. of high- 
pressure advertising by foreign in- 
vestors And when we do import 
technology, we do not invest enough 
ın collateral indigenous research and 
development that will allow us to 
assimilate the technology and to 
Improve upon it, so that we may 
not be subsequently exploited 


One example of sub-critical in- 
vestment ın high-quality technologi- 
cal research 1s steel Our total outlay 
on the steel 1ndustry 1n the country 
ıs of the order of Rs 3,000 crores 
and we produce steel worth Rs 
2,000 crores a year Our total in- 
vestment, however, on technological 
research ın the entire field of metal- 
lurgy ın the country today — inclu- 
ding steel — does not exceed a 
miniscule Rs 9 crores a year, that 
is, less than 0 5 per cent of the turn- 
over 1n steel Contrast this with the 


1nvestment 1n technological research: 


on steel alone ın Japan, which 1s 
nearly 1 per cent of the turnover 
in spite of the fact that Japan's steel 
turnover ıs, more than 10 times 
Ours. 


$ We have paid only lip service 
to the development of a scientific 
temper in the country We have 
not recognised that concurrent 
encouragement of scientific research 
activity on the one hand, and of 
other activities which have no base 
In Science and which, in. fact, are 
anti-science, on the other, leads to 
a dichotomous situation. in which 
scientific research suffers and irra- 
tional and unscientific beliefs, super- 
Stitions, religious dogma and 
obscurantism flourish 


9. We have exercised little care 
ın choosing those who control 


science in the higher echelons of the 
Management hierarchy The coun- 
try has been fortunate in having 
people lıke Bhabha, Bhatnagar, 
Sarabhai and Zaheer to manage our 
scientific research But from time 
to time we have Also appointed 
people to high administrative posi- 
tions ın the areas of scientific re- 
search and development, who have 
little commitment to science or to 
development, much less to society, 
and who have little personal integ- 
rity 


10 Our assessment and other 
managerial procedures put commit- 
ment, perseverance and stamina 
amongst our research workers at a 
discount We assess them exclu- 
sively on the basis of papers 
patents and processes developed and 
not on the basis of the quality and 
quantity of the effort put in No 
Surprise, therefore, that even our 
Outstanding research scientists do 
not take up challenging problems 
which are on the frontiers of know- 
ledge, where success would require 
Sustained support over a long 
period probably without any interim 
concrete results, and where success 
cannot be foreseen 


Il We expect scientific research 
to provide magic solutions and 
Magic cures which are beyond it 
Such expectations disappoint the 
politicians and the admınıstrators, 
and frustrate the scientists, 


12 We have not realised that 
rules, procedures and financial and 
personnel management policies that 
may be appropriate for the army or 
the civil service, completely stifle 
scientific research activity 


13. Science is essentially non- 
hierarchical, and a research scientist 
derives his importance not as much 
from the authority that goes with 
his position as from his personal 
capabilities and accomplishments. 
Our scientists, however, clamour 
for position-based power rather 
than merit-based authority, often 
with disastrous results both for 
themselves and for their institu- 
tions. 


I qualıty and the quantity of 
scientific research and its proper 
application to the development of 


+ 


- 
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the country, needs considerable ım- 
provement We suggest action along 
the following lines 


1. The contributions made so far 
by the scientists and technologists 
in the country must be adequately 
recognised It must be ensured that 
our research organisations have 
operational autonomy and a high 
status All of them have made valu- 
able contributions, and under no 
circumstance should their existing 
integrity and autonomy be inter- 
fered with or their status lowered. 
There 1s direct need to completely 
overhaul and reframe rules, regu- 
lations and procedures governing 
the administration of these organıs- 
ations 


2 The class and caste basis of 
the present-day education system 
must be destroyed This can be 
done only by natıonalısatıon of 
primary and secondary education, 


by abolition of private schools and , 


colleges to which only the privileg- 
ed few may go, and by evolution of 
a national curriculum anda policy 
which will allow its implementation 
ın every school ın the country The 
curricula, syllabı and text-books 
should, ın addition to providing 
knowledge and skılls, ınculcate a 
set of values whıch are ratıonal and 
antı-obscurantıst, and which would 
prepare one to cope successfully 
with the environment 


-3 Every effort must be made to 
ınculcate a scientific temper amongst 
the people, and all activities which 
are not consistent with the scientific 
attitude, must be deliberately and 
actively discouraged This idea 
should be incorporated into the 
Directive Principles of our Constı- 
tution 


-4 Import of foreign technology 
must not be actively disencouraged, 
and the incursion of multinationals 
in the Indian economy strictly re- 
gulated All support should be 
given to development based on true 
indigenous technology This techno- 
logy 1s not necessarily the same as 
import-substitution technology Any 
unavoidable import of technology 
must be accompanied by concerted 
efforts to assimilate it so that con- 
tinued dependence on foreign assis- 
tance, supervision and direction is 


eliminated rapidly An end should 
be put to marketing of products of 
doubtful or marginal value by high- 
pressure advertising. 


5 A policy which would call for 
optimal investment 1n technological, 
goal-oriented research, must be 
evolved The input of resources into 
research must be commensurate 
with the investment in or output 
from production in the particular 
area 


6 The need for basic scientific 
research of good quality must be 
recognised Since basic research 1s 
generally individual-oriented, those 
who are capable and strongly moti- 
vated in this direction should be 
individually encouraged A provi- 
sion should be made for building 
groups around such scientists. 


7 It must be recognised that 
scientific research and development 
cover a spectrum of activities widely 
differing in their research content 
and in their requirements of resour- 
ces and management A machinery 
based on the widest possible con- 
sultation which will determine, 
from time to time, the relative in- 
vestment that ought to be made in 
different types of activities ın this 
spectrum, taking into consideration 
the needs of the time ın an objec- 
tive way, should be established 


8 We should recognise that not 
every research project ın science 
and technology can be expected to 
yield economically viable results — 
or even to succeed moderately We 
must expect failures and be prepar- 
ed to learn from them We improve 
the chances of making an 1mportant 
break-through by distributing our 
efforts on several well-conceived 
and well-funded project, handled 
by competent, committed and suit- 
ably motivated people 


9 Changes will continue to be 
called for — and should occur — in 
the organisation and management 
of scientific research and develop- 
ment activities in the country Any 
major changes proposed, however, 
must be openly debated before they 
are implemented Lack of such a 
debate 1s one of the most perturb- 
ing features of the current scientific 
scene ın the country 
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MODERN industrial production, 
in the sense of using power-driven 
machinery, was introduced into 
India at the end of the 19th century 
The first sustained burst of indus- 
trial growth took place in the 1930s 
with textiles taking the lead A 
number of enterprises, all owned by 
Indian and British capital, were 
established for the production of 
simple consumer goods ın the bran- 
ches of food processing, beverages, 
tobacco, wood, leather, etc. The 
required capital goods and inter- 
mediate goods were imported from 
Britain This first phase in ımport- 
substitution industrialization car- 
ried on beyond the year of formal 
political independence (1947) to 
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reach completion at the end of the 
first five year plan (1951-1955) 


Although domestic manufacture 
of some capital and intermediate 
goods began in the first plan period, 
it was really during the second plan 
period (1956-1960) that determined 
and successful efforts were made to 
raise the rates of growth in these 
two sectors. A dominant part of 
this activity took place in State- 
owned enterprises (the public sec- 
tor). It was the Indian State which 
took the initiative in, planned for 
and pushed through this second 
phase of import-substitution which 
was completed by the middle of the 
third plan period (1961-65) This 
period saw the rise of a large num- 
ber of joint ventures between the 


da 


State, foreign capital (primarily the 
multinational corporations) and 
domestic private capital (largely 
Indian monopoly capital called the 
‘big houses’) 


By the mid 1960s, the muddle 
classes in India (comprising 5 per 
cent of the population) had acquired 
enough purchasing power to create 
a sizeable demand for sophisticated 
consumer goods and consumer dur- 
ables Domestic and foreign private 
capital responded to this demand 
by investing in the domestic manu- 
facture of these goods The requisite 
backward linkages were to a large 
extent already available ın the 
domestic capital and intermediate 
good sectors and, where necessary, 
they were supplemented by import- 
ed know-how and manufacture 
under foreign licensing However, 
industrial growth based on this 
third phase of import-substitution 
had virtually come to a halt by 
1978, having mopped up the limited 
demand that the muddle classes 
created The onset of stagnation 1s 
indicated among other things by the 
following average annual growth 
rates in percentages for the five 
five-year-plan periods (stretching 
from 1951-76) ın large-scale manu- 
facturing: 6.0, 7 2,80,3 5 and 28 


A, the moment, debate 1s taking 
place among top policy-makers ın 
India as to how to revive industrial 
growth The strategy that seems to 
be finding favour ın very influential 
circles 1s a combination of boosting 
the middle class market and going 
very strongly for export of sophıs- 
ticated goods to world-wide mar- 
kets One important sign that points 
ın this direction 1s the recent state- 
ment at ministerial level that doors 
would be kept open selectively to 
those multinational corporations 
which possess the technology, the 
marketing connections and the 
capital that are crucial for the 
success of the export-led growth 
strategy 


This ıs not to say that India 
hasn't yet got going on exports On 
the contrary, by the late 1960s it 
had already established regular ex- 
export trade in a number of con- 
sumer goods mainly to the advanc- 
ed industrial countries and the 
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petroleum-producing countries of 
West Asıa By early 1970s, a broad 
range of capital and intermediate 
goods had been added to the export 
list, principally to West Asia and 
North, West and East Africa The 
key sectors in the export drive are 
the engineering industries The most 
‘Impressive’ examples are the export 
of entire plants (turn-key) for the 
manufacture of textiles, cement, 
fertilizer, paper, electric power, and 
entire infrastructural plants like 
airports and railways This export 
was however an extension of the 
domestic market. 


But the export-led growth stra- 
tegy being proposed in government 
and industrial circles in India in 
1980 is no longer simply an exten- 
sion of the domestic market, but 
manufacture that 1s exclusively ex- 
port-oriented, irrespective of domes- 
tic demand. 


T.. most vıtal part of technology 
ıs Skills and technical knowledge. 
For convenience of the piesent ex- 
position, we group skills and know- 
ledge into four broad categories. 
vocational, technician, engineering, 
managerial In the 1930s, India had 
only a handful of institutions offer- 
ıng formal training ın the first three 
groups, and none in the last And 
they were located in a few big 
cities The situation has changed 
dramatically since then Now, hun- 
dreds of mstitutions have sprung 
up all over the country There 1s 
great variation ın their quality Half 
a dozen elite institutions like the 
Indian Institutes of Technology 
maintain high standards, at least ın 
undergraduate courses, while the 
majority offer run-of-the mill cour- 
ses Concurrently, on-the-job train- 
ing 1s going on for vocational and 
technician skills 


Achievement of domestic profici- 
ency ın engineering skills was accel- 
erated by the return of personnel 
trained in North American and West 
European institutions who spread 
out into both public and private 
sectors They became the nucle: for 
advanced domestic traimung and 
formed the core of the 220 consul- 
tancy firms 1n engineering and design 
that are now operating in the coun- 
try. 
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diate and consumer goods The 
import-substitution strategy that 
has been pursued in three phases, 
while perhaps furnishing some of 
the simpler consumer goods requir- 
ed by the masses, seems to be really 
founded on meeting the demand of 
its middle and upper classes who, 
although constituting only five per- 
cent of the population, nevertheless 
represent 1n absolute number a not 
ınsubstantıal market (about 30 
millions). The industrialisation that 
has gone on so far has not bene- 
fited the poverty-stricken people of 
India who today number about 600 
million 


Sonde 1$ a combination of 
equipment, capital goods and know- 
ledge Equipment comprises all 
kınds of machinery, tools, vehicles, 
buildings and what 1s called ‘pro- 
cess technology’ Technological 
knowledge covers all kinds of skills 
(including managerial, financial, 
marketing) process and product 
know-how, institutional and organ- 
izational know-how, and informa- 
tion about equipment and know- 
ledge (including information about 
information) 


Given a certain configuration of 
equipment (capital goods) and 
knowledge, ıt ıs knowledge that 
helps to create new equipment and 
further knowledge Therefore, of 
the two components, knowledge 
IS the more decisive factor. How- 
ever, it should be borne in mind 
that even ‘internalized’ knowledge 
1$ not much use, unless there 1s a 
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pment to go 


modern technology 
road types. Standard- 
and highly modern The 
fers to those 1n. standard use 
eveloped countries at the culmı- 
ation of the second technological 
revolution in the 1950s, and the 
second to those currently ın use in 
developed countries ın certain sec- 
tors which characterize tbe ongo- 
ıng third technological revolution 
(post 1960) 


I a general sense, ever since the 
beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion ın England, modern industry 
has consciously applied the laws of 
natural science to production But 
there are sharp distinctions to be 
observed ın the kind and degree of 
use to which the laws were put at 
various stages over the last 200 
years. At the start of the industrial 
revolution ın England, industrial 
production became characterised by 
the capitalist division and specialis- 
ation. of labour, which meant that 
the task of manufacturing a com- 
plex product was broken up into a 
number of sub-tasks, and workers 
were forced to perform only one or 
a few of these narrowly defined sub- 
tasks over and over agam all their 
working lives Production was 
speeded up enormously by the 1n- 
troduction of machines to take over 
more and more of these tasks from 
the workers and by the introduction 
of the assembly line principle of 
combining parts to make the end 
product. (Not only has this capi- 
talist division and. specialization of 
Jabour persisted to this day, but has 
reached extensive forms with the 
elimination of most skilled work 
-from the workers and incorporating 
their skills into the machines ) 


The pressure of science is not 
directly visible 1n these earlier forms 
of engineering and assembly proces- 
sing The Newtonian laws of mech- 
anics and the laws of classical phy- 
sıcs and chemistry were operating 
‘invisibly’ in the technical process 
of production But, radical changes 
ın the science-content and in the 
degree of visibility of science occur- 
red at three stages the arrival of 
electrical, chemical and electronics 
industries. For instance, a chemical 


factory 1s not like a classical factory 
with different machines laid out 1n 
a line with the materials being visi- 
bly transformed as they move along 
the line — 1t 1s more like a huge 
version of a chemical laboratory 
experiment, with the ingredients 
flowing through tubes and reacting 
ın vessels, their chemical transfor- 
mation regulated by changes in 
pressure, temperature, catalysts, 
etc Therefore, the increase ın the 
science relatedness of industry be- 
comes a relevant culture for classı- 
fying industry along a rate of 1n- 
creasing modernity 


Similarly, another criterion has 
also emerged to the fore over the 
last 60 years: the research-intensity 
of any particular brand of industry 
A technology is said to be ‘research 
intensive’ if the values are high for 
the 1atios of (1) research and deve- 
lopment (R & D) personnel to total 
employment and (1) R & D expen- 
diture to total output 


©. ‘organic’ way of analysing 
the level of technological develop- 
ment within a country is to assess 
how far the country has proceeded 
along the lines of increasing science- 
relatedness and research-intensity, 
not only in manufacture but also ın 
ınnovatıons This 1s the course we 
will adopt And that means we have 
to look at the state of technological 
innovations 1n machine tools, elec- 
trical equipment, chemical equip- 
ment and electronics, because, as 
we said above, these are historically 
distinctive bench marks (or points 
of discontmuous jumps) along the 
scale of classification which we are 
using 


Machine tools manufacture has 
been historically the least science- 
related and least research-intensive 
but, nevertheless, it 1s absolutely 
essential for a self-sustaining indus- 
trialisation process, for ıt 1s the 
‘reproductive cell? from which all 
other machines are born So it 1s an 
obvious choice for our study 


We include the next two bench 
marks m our analysis, viz, the pro- 
duction of heavy electrical equip- 
ment and chemical equipment We 
will not consider the latest sector on 
the scale, viz , electronic equipment, 


as India has barely started manu- 
facturing non-simple electronic com- 
ponents — most of the non-simple 
electronic equipment being produc- 
ed in India at the moment are really 


just final assemblies of imported 


fully-furnished components 


In 1979-80 we made a first-hand 
study of production and innovation 
processes in ten of the largest firms 
ım each of the three sectors of 
machine tools, heavy electricals and 
chemical equipment manufacture 
1e, a total of thirty firms It 1s our 
opinion that if any innovative actı- 
vity in modern technology is going 
on in India, a substantial part of 
that would be located in these thirty 
large companies because of the 
critical role their outputs play in 
Indian industry, and because of the 
financial, commercial, technical and 
material resources they command. 
They would be the pace setters 
Innovations going on outside of 
these thirty firms would very likely 
be affected profoundly by what's 
going on inside the thirty 


As Table 2 shows, despite the 
largeness and richness of the thirty 
firms, technological innovations of 
a ‘major’ kind were not going on 
in all of them, but in only some 
The concept of ‘major’ innovation 
used here 1s based strictly on what 
the firms themselves thought were 
“major” ın terms of cost, time taken, 
Importance for sales, etc It bears 
no relation whatsoever with the 
concept of an important technolo- 
gical or commercial breakthrough, 
or with comparability with contem- 
porary western technological inno- 
vations Table 1 gives the amounts 
spent on R & D activity 1n absolute 
terms and as percentage of sales, 
and the number of different catego- 
ries of technically skilled. personnel 
involved directly or indirectly in 
R & D activity, or innovative activ- 
ity in the absence of explicit R & D 
departments 


Innovative activity seems to have 
begun 1n the early 1970s, except for 
the largest manufacturer of machine 
tools (firm I 1) where ıt began in 
the mid 1960s 


E. of the ten firms in our 
sample have between them certainly 
acquired the capacity to ınnovate 


in the field of  standard-modern 
machine tools These innovations 
are not original or dramatic. They 
are small 1mprovements in the tech- 
nology imported from the West and 
from Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union (hereafter jointly called 
‘developed’ countries) Such small 
improvements are not to be scoffed 
at, for it 1s only through a process 
of making small improvements that 
one builds up enough technological 
capacity to make qualitatively big 
jumps at a later date The more 
difficult and complicated of these 
non-dramatic innovations have 
occurred in the first and second 
largest machine tools firms, which 
are also the two largest in terms of 
R&D expenditure and R & D 
personnel The number of innova- 
tions to date goes down with the 
decreasing size of firm (as measured 
by value of sales), decreasing R & D 
expenditure and decreasing number 
of R & D personnel 


a pattern in heavy electricals 
is different from that ın machine 
tools The largest firm in this sector 
in India (firm II 1), which outstrips 
the other by a long distance ın size, 
R & D expenditure and personnel, 
1s extremely disappointing in the 
results ıt has produced so far Its 
‘major’ innovations are less in 
heavy electricals than ın the mecha- 
nical engineering backward-lınkages 
to heavy electricals As Table 2 
shows, its main boast 1s the inno- 
vation of fluidised coal bed for 
generating steam (It has also under- 
taken the task of innovating solar 
water heaters and cookers, what 1s 
hardly appropriate to its central 
concerns ) 


This 'diversionary! activity can 
only be explained by the drive to 
build an industrial empire through 
vertically integrating within itself 
the manufacture of all the equip- 
ment and systems that contribute 
to electric power generation and 
distribution The heat exchanger 
innovated by this firm ıs another 
example of this *inappropriateness'; 
for this task has its natural place ın 
firms which manufacture boilers 
and chemical equipment Precious 
R & D resources are being wasted 


through such unnecessary vertical 
integration What ıs required 1s 
more domestic inter-industrial (ie, 
horizontal) integration to make 
more of the industrial sector parti- 
cıpate ın innovation For instance, 
the fluidised coal bed and the heat 
exchanger innovation could have 
been sub-contracted out to engi- 
neering firms which specialise in 
these fields, with all round. benefit 
and reduction in the waste of re- 
sources 


F somewhat lower down the 
scale in size,ie II2 to 114, have 
done moie relevant and original 
innovations than the largest firm 
(II 1) (Between II 1 and II 2 there 
are two other giant heavy electrical 
firms, but we have not listed them 
in the tables as we could not get 
data from them Inthe case of at 
least one of them we have a strong 
feeling that all significant R & D 1s 
done only in the parent multi- 
national company in West Ger- 
many, and any R & D going on ın 
its Indian subsidiary 1s peripheral ) 


There are several reasons why 
firms of the size II2 to 114 have 
proved more successful The giant 
firms have monopolised the market 
for complex and very expensive 
equipment In order to survive, the 
others have to produce and sell 
Other kinds of heavy electricals, and 
in this range competition is quite 
keen This competition spurs on 
Innovation. 
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A second reason ıs that ın the 
middle sized firms 1t 1s still possible 
for the top management to keep an 
eye regularly on the progress or 
otherwise of the R & D depart- 
ments, discouraging apathy and 
encouraging the more ‘enterprising’ 
personne] Such active involvement 
1s not possible ın the giant firms in 
the present Indian context, as their 
top and middle managers are caught 
up in bureaucratic and hierarchical 
thinking and practices, which are 
also 1eplicated 1n the R & D depart- 
ments Bureaucracy and hierarchy 
kil off all innovative spirit, as 
everyone by now knows (or should 
know). 


Thirdly, the ‘middle-sized’ firms 
have a history of long, enduring 


and cordial relations with only oné 
foreign collaboration They have 
learned to use this relationship to 
their advantage and get access to 
that kind of knowledge which makes 
local innovation easier Personal 
contacts between Indian and foreign 
managers and technologists seem to 
have played an important role in 
this transfer of knowledge. 


A very large pait of the more 
Sopaisticated equipment (eg, for 
fertilizer, petrochemical and phar- 
maceutical production) 1s still being 
imported The import-substitution 
phase 1s far fiom over, and in fact 
will carry on strongly for several 
years to come It ıs therefore to be 
expected that no technological in- 
novations have occurred 1n the field 
of sophisticated equipment Even 
for the less sophisticated variety, 
domestic production still lags con- 
siderably behind domestic demand, 
because of the lack of suitable inter- 
mediate goods (mostly special 
quality steel plates of sufficient 
thickness) The steel mills in India 
have not yet got round to produc- 
ing the required intermediate goods, 
both in quality and quantity Al- 
though the government freely allows 
imports of such intermediate goods, 
bottlenecks seem to have developed 
in their arrival from countries 
abroad 


There are some similarities 1n the 
patterns of innovation between the 
chemical equipment and the heavy 
electricals sectors The first two 
largest manufacturers, who also 
have monopolised the more expen- 
sive and relatively sophisticated 
equipment, have much larger R & D 
funds and personnelat their dispo- 


, sal than the others in the field Des- 


pite. this, their innovations efforts 
to this date are meagre. not to say 
pathetic The really substantial and 
interesting innovations have occur- 
red in the *middle-sized' firms ın the 
equipment for the ‘traditional’ ın- 
dustries like sugar, cement and non- 
ferrous mineral products 


The over-all picture that. emerges 
IS the expected one India has now 
acquired substantial innovative 
capacity in the /ess science-related 
and less research-intensive industries 
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İlke machine tools, but 1s still very 
weak ın those fields where scıence- 
relatedness and research-ıntensity 
play a big role 


Juan innovations have as their 
starting point the technology being 
used for domestic manufacture Al- 
most all of this technology was 
imported from the advanced capı- 
talist countries till the early 1960s. 
Theoretically, Indian innovators 
had two choices either to depart 
radically from the imported techno- 
logy, or to ‘adapt’ and ‘improve’ it 
without changing its social charac- 
ter fundamentally They have taken 
the latter course 


As we mentioned earher, the 
development of technology 1n capi 
talist countries was 1elated to a 
division and specialisation of labour, 
which progressively reduced the 
skill content of the workers operat- 
ing the machines and thus substitut- 
ed unskilled and semi-skilled wor- 
kers ın the place of skilled ones 
Further, there was a parallel ten- 
dency to reduce the numbers of even 
the unskilled and semi-skilled wor- 
kers required to run a factory 


Indian innovations have followed 
the same two tendencies An example 
is the innovation of the Indian fully- 
automated turret lathes The *pure- 
ly technical’ and ‘purely economic’ 
goals pursued by the Indian inno- 
vations are also determined by those 
set as models by the developed 
countries— more automation leading 
to a speeding up of the production 
process, increased standardisation 
and precision, and decreasing waste 
of raw materials and intermediate 
goods One social consequence of 
this 1s the de-skilling of the labour 
force This 1s otherwise euphemisti- 
cally called ‘increasing labour pro- 
ductivity’ 


Two aspects stand out very clear- 
ly from our study of thirty large 
enterprises 1 All the companies 
have had, and continue to have 
technical collaboration agreement 
with firms in the developed coun- 
tries All of them have aquired the 
capacity to manufacture standard- 
modern equipment using the manu- 
facturing drawings supplied by 
foreign firms, These drawings gene- 


rally are ‘out of date’ (from the 
foreign companies view point) by 
ten to thirty years, but are sold to 
Indian companies as ‘modern’ tech- 
nology The Indian firms and the 
Indian Government are fully aware 
of this ‘out of date-ness’ but play 
along, for reasons which are too ex- 
tensive to be analysed here. 


2 Foreign collaborators have 
steadfastly and consistently refused 
to teach Indians how to design the 
manufacturing drawings In other 
words, they have not transferred 
design know-how In machine tools, 
Indian firms have successfully man- 
aged to create their own design 
capacity Similarly with the simple, 
traditional heavy electrical goods 
But when it comes to complicated 
heavy electricals and to almost all 
chemical equipment, India lacks 
design know-how. 


Itis not an accident that India 
has acquired design capacity first 
in machine tools thisis connected 
with the fact that the science-rela- 
tedness and research intensity of 
this section 1s low 


Whe general picture we got is a 
sorry one wherever we went we 
saw companies producing equip- 
ment to more or less the same 
specifications as contained in the 
manufacturing drawings they ım- 
ported quite a while ago Managers 
and engineers were bursting with 
pride at the capacity of'their. facto- 
ries to manufacture from imported 
drawings, but did not seem all that 
concerned about their lack of initia- 
tive to get going on creating their 
own design capacity (in many 
cases, managers did not know the 
difference between manufacturing 
and design capacity) 


In Table 2 we have listed about 
110 innovations Of these, about 40 
seem to have taken three or more 
years from the stage of conceiving 
the initial idea to the prototype 
stage The 1est of the innovations 
seem to have taken two years, Or 
less One knows from the experi- 
ence of the developed countries that 
major innovations (in the sense of 
technical or commercial break- 
throughs) do not come by quickly, 
and certainly not within two years, 


m 


ın the capital goods field, despite the 
hugeresources put by these coun- 
tries’ firms at the disposal of their 
R & D departments So we are 
forced to conclude that about 2/3 
of the innovations cited by the 
Indian capital goods firms ale really 
quite mnor technical changes, ad- 
aptations and ‘improvements’ 


B. any account, the State in India 
has taken the lead in encouraging 
and supporting technological ınno- 
vative activity (All the top mana- 
gers we talked to conceded this, 
although they may at times have 
been critical of the State on other 
matters) The three main instru- 
ments used by the State are: 1 For- 
bidding the imports of technology 
which could be developed domesti- 
cally without much difficulty, or 
erecting high tariff and non-tariff 
barriers 
ports unattractive 2, Refusal to 
renew the collaboration agree- 
ments with foreign firms in those 
cases where no ‘internalization’ 
of technology has taken place, 
despite the use of that technology 
in manufacturing activity within 
India for a number of years. 3. 
Giving tax rebates on R& D ex- 


penditure, eg, waiving corporate - - 


tax on the equipment purchased 
(from domestic or foreign com- 
panies) for R & D use and allowing 
100 per cent depreciation on such 
equipment within one year, which 
give companies big tax benefits 


All the three measures have borne 
some fruit, but our study shows 
that while the first two have had 
genuinely positive effects in encour- 
aging R&D activity, the third 
measure has been often misused by 
companies Turning to Table 1, 
one can see that certain firms claim 
to have spent huge amounts on 
R & D equipment, but have little 
to show ın terms of successful ınno- 
vations Most of the expenditure 
on R & D began after the govern- 
ment announced tax rebates Clear- 
ly, some firms have been using this 
opportunity to buy equipment 
under the R & D heading but using 
ıt for manufacturing purposes. 


India is the only country in the 
so-called third world that has at- 
tained the position of independent 


which would make 1m“ 
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domestic (or national) capitalism. 
(Brazıl and South Korea are often 
cited as examples of the same at- 
tainment, but those claims do not 
hold In Brazil foreign capital 
owns and controls about 82 per cent 
of the investment in manufacturing 
industry In South Korea ıt ranges 
from 100 to 40 per cent, depending 
upon the sector ) Indıa, ın addition, 
1s also the only third world country 
which has reached the stage of 
national monopoly capitalism The 
monopolies arise under the active 
protection of the State The brief- 
ness of the competitive capitalist 
stage ın certain sectors of industry 
has had highly retarding effects on 
technological innovation 


Within a capitalist system, com- 
petition between firms is the most 
effective promoter of innovations, 
for without innovations which 
could improve the quality and re- 
duce the price, firms would die or 
be swallowed up by other more suc- 
cessful ones Using their immense 
political influence, monopolies in 
India have cornered production 
licenses and the markets for many 
products They have no need to ın- 
novate This is one of the strongest 
contradictions of the manner in 
which Indian capitalism has grown 


Ua the early 1970s India had 
followed a policy of screening the 
technology that was allowed ınto 
the country One of the several cri- 
teria used in this screening process 
was whether a foreign technology if 
imported would act detrimently to- 
wards the existing modern techno- 
logical capacity. Through a judici- 
ous application of the screening 
procedure, the State helped enor- 
mously in stimulating domestic 
manufacturing capacity in techno- 


logy. 


This policy was beginning to pay 
off: Indian capital goods firms were 
being pushed by user industries 
(Ge, consumer and intermediate 
goods manufacturers) to produce to 
the new specifcations they were 
putting forward, which meant that 
they could not go on forever pro- 
ducıng according to the old manu- 
facturing drawings they had 1mpor- 
ted ın the 1960s They had to start 
jnnovating, which meant generating 


their own capacity to design new 
processes and products, or at the 
least design non-trivial technologi- 
cal changes. 


Unfortunately, this movement 
forward was halted in 1ts tracks in 
many branches of the capital goods 
sector when in the early 1970s the 
State adopted the policy of more 
and more ‘liberal’ imports, which 
ran counter to the screening pro- 
cess This change ın policy was due 
partly to the pressure put on the 
government by both private sector 
owners and public sector managers, 
who argued that they could not 
meet the increasingly sophisticated 
specifications of user industries out 
of their own efforts, that interna- 
tional competitiveness ın export 
markets dictated a rapid acquisi- 
tion of the latest technology from 
abroad and there was no other 
realistic way than imports to nar- 
row the ‘technological gap’ between 
India and the West. 


T.. cumulatıve effect of the 
policy of ‘liberal’ unscreened 1m- 
ports was vısıble to us ın our 
studies of both private and public 
sector firms There was very little 
enthusiasm for innovating on the 
basis of the capacity in standard 
modern technology already acquir- 
ed Instead there was great enthu- 
siasm on the part of the managers 
for the ‘wonder’ that the imports 
on the ‘latest’ technology would do 
(“latest invariably means a techno- 
logy that 1s at least five years old in 
the West) The technological capa- 
city acquired. in the 1960s at great 
financial and other costs (not least 
in skilled manpower) is going to 
waste The old cycle has started 
again of acquiring the capacity to 
manufacture according to a new 
set of imported drawings, whose 
design know-how the foreign firms 
would not import and which the 
Indian firms cannot by themselves 
unravel for a whole decade or 
more 


Given the above two contradic- 
tions, no wonder the R & D emp- 
loyees ın capital goods firms see 
their tasks as make-believe They 
are 1n fact Jargely redundant, except 
in those areas where there are 
severe restrictions on imports of 


the ‘latest’ technology Their morale 
Eoes to pieces and they try to leave 
R & D as fast as they can so that 
they can climb the managerial lad- 
der which ıs where the power and 
the glory are. 


I.. 18 a third massive obstacle, 
or massive contradiction The’tech- 
nological innovations of the deve- 
loped countries rest on the fact that 
technological education and techno- 
logical jobs were made available to 
the sons and daughters of both the 
working classes and the muddle 
classes This way one could not 
only build on the basis of techno- 
logical merit of people whatever 
their class background, but also tap 
the technological enthusiasm of 
that class ın society which was the 
repository of manual dexterity and 
manual skills, viz , the artisans and 
handicraft workers 


But, in India, only the offspring 
of the middle and upper classes are 
in effect allowed into the techno- 
logical jobs These Indian classes 
have traditionally had no interest 
in, and some time downright con- 
tempt for, manual dexterity and 
manual skill and for experimenta- 
tion ın which true mechanics de- 
light There is a corresponding sub- 
jective lack of interest in the 
engineers and technicians assigned 
to technologically innovative work 


We made a systematic search for 
examples where technicians and 
skilled workers had been allowed 
the opportunity to generate ideas, 
and design and plan major mnova- 
tions on the basis of their ıdeas 
We found none All that we found 
was cash rewards of 50 to 100 
rupees for suggestions by skilled 
workers as to how to reduce waste 
and marginally 1mprove the perfor- 
mance of a machıne Only mana- 
gers or engineers had been given the 
privilege of 1nnovaüng. 
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TABLE 1 
m C 


Some examples of the R & D expenditure and number of R & D personnel in some of the largest manufacturers 
of capital goods in India 


(Note: 10 Lakhs — 1 Million) 


— ————————————————————————M—— MM M à 


Serial No of 





Total R & D Annual R & D Total turn Skilled Personnel in R & D 
firms & year budget earmark- ^ budget year over in 
of Inception ed upto 1979-80 given in 1978 
of R&D starting from brackets 
activity* inception of n 
R & D activity MA 
In Lakhs of Rs ın Lakhs ın Lakhs & EM E T CW SW Total 
I. Machine Tools Manufacturers 
I1 1960 (2 to 3 % of sales of 43008 10 257 74 50 391 
machine tools) 
I2 1969 240 102 (1979-80 941 35 124 15 
estımate) 
I3'** 28 (1980-83 810 18 16 6 40 
estimate) 
14 1973 170 13 26 WORE 
15 1973 10 (1979) 22085 4 6 6 16 
[6*** 3 (1979) 1140 A 3 2 2 *kk 
I.7 4 for period 1.5 (1978-79) 2300€ 1 8 9 5 23 
1973-78 
II Heavy Electrical Equipment Manufacturers 
II.1 1970 2700 for 2000 44420 800 . 1600 2400 
period 1974-79 (1979-80) 
II 2 1976 30 1560 23 3 6 20 54 
I13 1974 100 48194 4 70 
II 4 1972 30 1297 18 39 2 59 
115 1976 47 21 (1978-79) 1001 10 9 19 8 46 
II 6 1964 125 
MI Chemical Equipment Manufacturers 
III.1 1975 5 for 1975-76 50-60 for 1980 549 14 5 15 34 
. 20-25 for 1979 (Estimate) 
III 2 1960 25 (1979) 60222 66 40 E 
1113 1972 20 13 (1979) 464 10 5 4 19 
III 4 1977 40 25 (1979) 239 1 10 5 4 20 
HIS *** 689! 5 11 10 *dekek 
III 6 *** 32368 5 33 29 3 Tdoki 
111.7 *** 3 for only equip- 224 1 2 3 5 
ment used in R & D 
Source: Author's field research 1n 1979 and 1980 : 
Notes ` 
* (See Col 1) Actual (Implicit) R & D activity usually predates by a few years the year of explicit R & D activity 
i (See col 5) This denotes people involved ın both direct and indirect activities that have a bearing on R & D 
+++ (See col 1) These firms have no explicit R & D departments, but include R & D activity ın their production departments, 
especially design departments : - 
be (See col 5) These personnel are not exclusively assigned R & D work, but also take part in regular production-related work, 
(a) (See col, 3) Only a part of this 1s due to machine tools A very large part 1s accounted for by the sale of consumer goods 


which ps een a manufactures, and which have nothing to do with the machine tools side of its activities An example of 
empire building 

(b) & (c) (See col. 3) Includes sale of machine tools not manufactured by the company, but for which they act as purely selling firms, 

d (See col 3) Includes light electrical goods, which form a large part of the sales 

(e) (See col 3) Only one part of this 1s due to chemical equipment A large part comes from capital goods other than chemical 
equipment Another example of empire-building 

(f) & (g) A substantial part of this comes nor directly from chemical equipment, but from other capital goods related to chemical 
equipment manufacture, > 
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nn 
Cost of each 
innovation 


I Machine Tools 
Manufacture 


Iİ 


Serial 


Number of 


^ Firms 


I.2 


I3 


I4 


TABLE 2 


Product or process innovated (partly or wholly) 


Electrically controlled milling machines 
Heavy duty lathes 

Fine boring machines 

Small cylindrical grinding m/o” 
Rammıng type milling m/c 

Hydraulic chucking machine 

Centre lathes 

Supercutter lathes 

Horizontal boring machine 

Die casting machine 

Milling machines 

Broaching machine 

Travelling head universal drilling machines 
Medium duty cylindrical grinders 
Electrodischarge Jathes 


Precision geared head centre lathes (various types) 
Precision horizontal boring machine 

Hydraulic circular sawing m/c 

Deep hole drilling machine 

Special purpose machine (SPM)° for turning piston rings 
Two-way spindle drilling m/c 

Grinders for grinding crankshaft journals 

SPM for coil winding 

Programme sequence controlled capston lathes 
Cross-sliding turnet lathe 

High speed thread machines 

Crank pin grinder 

SPM for vertical milling 


Screws of medium and heavy duty shaping machine 
Horizontal boring machine 

Vertical turret lathe 

Vertical boring mull 

Heavy duty planing machine 


The following SPMs who developed 

Multiple spindle fine boring machine 

Rotating milling machine for milling crank cases 
Gun barrel machine m/c 

Piston turning machine 

Rough pin hole boring m/c 

Horizontal milling m/c 

Sawing machine 


Tool cutter and grinder 

Keyway and copy milling m/c 

The Following SPMs were developed 

Duplex and triplex mıllıng machine, continuous, 
planetary, special keyway and slotmulling m/c, 
Facing and centering m/c, 

Drilling and reaming m/c, 

Multispindle drilling and tapping m/c, 


Time 
taken 


1964-67 
1964-67 
1964-67 
1964-67 
1964-67 
1968-71 
1968-71 
1972-75 
1972-75 
1972-75 
1972-75 
1976-79 
1976-79 
1976-79 
1976-79 


1972-77 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 

1977-78 

1978-79 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 


1966-70 


` 1970-73 


One year 


For each 


of these 
the time 


taken on 


average 


was 12 to 
18 months 


Some examples of ““Major?? innovations in the capital goods manufacturing section in India? 


CO CV 
Q tA 


12 
12 


For each 
machine, 


on an 
average 
the cost 
was 25 
Lakhs 
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Serial 
Number of 
Firms 


Product or process innovated (partly or wholly) 


Time 
taken 


Cost of each ` 
innovation 
(In Lakhs of Rs ) 


ee 


II. Heavy Electri- 
cal Equipment 
Manufacture 


I1 1 


III 3 


II.4 


II 5 


II 6 


34 


Fluidised coal bed for steam generator 

Lighter frame for motor T 

Improved heat exchangers to make transformer 
lighter and more efficient 

Runners for hydroturbines 

Aircooled condensers 


400 KV Isolators : 

Power capacitors 

High frequency invertors 

Computer-programmed designing of transformers 
and motors 

Uprating of 11 KV MCOB 

Solid-state relays 


High tension flameproof motors 


Aur to air heat exchangers 

Two pole motors (970 HP, 3000 RPM) 
Class F. coils 

D C machines 

Excitons for alternators 

Drip proof motors 


Fully withdrawable type of fuse switch units 

Fully withdrawable type of water control centres 

Air circuit breakers 

Fuse links and fuse boxes (415V, 4RC) 

Relays for electric railway traction 

Rugged versions of electric and electronic struments 
to defence forces specifications to withstand 
unusual climatic conditions 


` 


Induction motors upto 1500 KW DC motors and 

generators upto 500 KW . 

High voltage testing transformers upto 500 KV 

Excıtation regulations 

Aerofoil designs for turbo fans for 2000 KVA 
AC generator 

AC generator cum DC motor control for systems to 
ensure uninterrupted power supplies to nuclear 
power stations 

High current transformers upto 8000 A per limit 


33 KV circuit breakers 

Singlé phase to triple phase Amo converter 

Moderator pump with high reliability for nuclear 
power stations 

Power electronics convertors and ınvertors 

Rotor induction motors (simplification of a 
complicated design) 

Il KV motors 


1974-78 
-do- 


1977-80 
1978-80 
1977-79 


1977-79 
1977-80 
1978-79 


1976-80 


1972-74 
1977-80 
1976-79 
1977-79 
1973-78 
1975-78 


2 years 
-do- 


9 months 


l year 
1968-70 
] year 
(1978) 


1971-76 
1973-74 


1974-78 


1970-77 
3 years 


-do- 
1965-73 


1974-76 
2 years 
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Several lakhs 
(no previous 
figures given) 
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Serial Product or process innovated (partly or wholly) Time Cost of each 
Number of taken innovation 
Firms (In Lakhs of Rs ) 





r dI Chemical 


` Equipments : : 
Manufacture . 
III 1 Sieve tracer to separate oxygen fiom nitrogen ın On an . 
oxygen producing plants average 
Exhaust manifold of diesel locomotives | the time 
Computer-programmed optimisation of design of taken was 
pressure vessels between 
Welding technology at low temps for high strength and one and 
corrosion resistant steel used ın cryogenic vessels two years 
Liquid oxygen pump _ 
III.2 Dairy equipment mini milk chillers and bulk 
. milk storage vessels 
Spiral plate heat exchanger 1975-78 
Cryogenic vessels 
í Weldıng and heat treatments of alloy steels 
111.3 Trayless clarifier for sugar industry 1973-77 30 
Filter equipment for separating solids from liquids 
ın sugar industry 1978-79 30 
Automated batch-type centrifuge 1972-75 04 
_Anerobic digestor for sugar industry 1976-79 
Computer-programmed analysis of design and manufacture one-year 
for all product ranges'1n cement and sugar industries : (1972) 
III 4 Equipment for Benzaldihyde production 1977-79 
Glass-lined pumps and heat exchangers 
Glass-lined equipment with improved resistance to 
thermal shocks and to acids and alkalis 
III 5 Bowling Hopp One year 
Water treatment plant lined with high-density polythene B 
1 ' à Changes ın boiler design to withstand high pressures g. 5 — 
` Resıns for 10n-exchange treatment of water. . L 
. III.6 Peripheral equipment for lead sıntering plants. : ` ~ 
- Modification of foreign manufacturing ] 
diagrams to suit Indian new materials, ` 
- tooling and machine tools " ; ] : 
- III7 High sped emulsifier a planetary type mixer which does : ~ - 
|. . "^  all*three operations emulsifying, mixing and fine Eo ~ 7 
s di grmding 1972-73 06 
2 Source — Author's own field research in, 1979 and 1980 EM : 
Notes - , . a heo 
(a) Where no data 1s given under any particular item or heading, it's because the firms did not make the data available 
(b) - m/c ıs shorthand for machines . ~ ; ae - : 
(c) SPM stands for Special Purpose Machine 35 
(d) The concept of 'major' Innovation 1s used here based entirely on what the firms themselves thought were ‘major’ 1m terms of 


cost, time taken, selling importance, etc It bears no relation whatsoever with either the concept of an important techno- 
logical or commercial breakthrough, or comparability with contemporary western technology 
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A sea of mediocrity 
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THE Indian public has learned to 
take great pride in the ‘advances’ 
this country has made in science 
and technology since independence. 
Every few days some politician or 
bureaucrat reminds us that India has 
the third largest scientific force in 
the world and that our products 
and exports are even in demand 
abroad. Our scientists, they say, 
must be ‘second to none’ because 
they can send rockets into space 
and detonate nuclear ‘devices’ The 
last Indian Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, Nani Palkhıwala, was very 
fond of claiming that Indian scien- 
tısts are not only as good as Ameri- 
can scientists, but eVen better! Des- 
pite that, there are constant reports 
about corruption ın our labora- 
tories, victimization of our scien- 
tists, irrelevant research in our 
institutions, the low calibre of our 
post-graduate research, and domi- 
nation of science by our bureau- 
crats A curious and contradictory 
situation 


If indeed our scientists are so 
good and so useful, how 1s it that 
there exists the mediocrity, the 
enormous waste, dishonesty and 


dissatisfaction ın almost all scienti- 
fic institutions ın this country? And 
this constant urge to reassure our- 
selves? This need for reassurance 
must either stem from a deep-root- 
ed sense of inferiority common in 
a colonial culture like ours, or from 
a desire to fool ourselves and the 
people around us Or from both. 


But, the fact remains that there 
are about 900 research and deve- 
lopment institutions ın India, they 
employ approximately two million 
scientific personnel, and the esti- 
mated basic expenditure on scienti- 
fic research and development in 
1979-80 was 690 crores These 
numbers do put us on the world 
map and give us reason to boast of 
our achievements What we don’t 
boast about 1s our ranking in 
quality because we do not evaluate 
it honestly 


Here we don’t mention numbers 
but project the few super-scientists 
as typical of the rest It is enough 
that Raman got a Nobel Prize be- 
fore independence and Khorana (an 
American citizen) after indepen- 
dence. Most feel that the problem, 


—— o 


if any, is that there isn’t enough 
equipment and money in India, 
hence our best brains go abroad 
anyway. However, it is time we 
tried to evaluate the quality of our 
scientists and technologists and not 
„just rest ın the comfort of our large 
numbers 


Obviously, this 1s a difficult task 
How does one compare the perfor- 
mance of scientists when the needs 
of various cultures are so different? 
Also tere 1s the problem of discri- 
mination and racism scientists 1n 
poor, non-white countries are 
always said to be ata disadvantage 
But compare we must We must be 
able to measure up to other techni- 
cally advanced nations if we would 
ever be equal politically, economı- 
cally and intellectually. 


Since there 1s no one objective 
way of assessing the quality of 
scientists, many different indices 
can be compared — both quantita- 
tive and qualitative In this way we 
can find out our strong points and 
weak points Even if the statistics 
used are approximate or not entirely 
reliable, ıt 1s possible that a trend 
may emerge 


Firstly, let us be clear what we 
mean when we talk about our scien- 
tific force Obviously all individuals 
who have obtained a degree or dip- 
Joma in science or technology are 
included ın the official statistic But 
there ıs a great deal of variation 1n 
the quality of graduates from diffe- 
rent universities and colleges some 
standards are so low that these so- 
called scientists do not even under- 
stand the simplest scientific princi- 
ples. 


Secondly, a large number of these 
diploma and degree holders are 
women who ultimately give up pro- 
ductive careers ın science once they 
get married, and others who become 
clerks, traders, etc So this number 
itself may be misleading If we 
count only those scientists who 
publish at least one paper a year 
then India drops to eighth place ! 
But this kind of ranking itself. may 
be misleading because there may be 


- 





1 S Arunachalam ‘Why is ludian 
Science Mediocre?’ Science. Today, Febru- 
ary 1979, 


different motivations in the publish 
or perish game ın different coun- 
iries So, to judge quality let us try 
to assess, the achievements of Indian 
scientists by comparing them inter- 
nationally and then by evaluating 
their contributions to the needs of 
the country 


Though the population of India 
IS over 600 million, we cannot com- 
pare the achievements of our scien- 
tists with those of scientists in 
countries likethe USA or the 
USSR for obviowis reasons How- 
ever, let us assume that only those 
boys and girls who come from 
urban families with an annual ın- 
come of over Rs 15,000 are able to 
avail of opportunities ın higher 
education — certainly an under- 
estimate These families compmse 
about 9% of the urban population 
ın India — approximately 12 mıl- 
lion So if we take an effective 
catchment population of 10 12 mıl- 
lion, we should be able to compare 
our achievements with those of 
small countries like Norway, Swe- 
den, Belgium, Denmark and Israel 
(all with. populations less than 10 
million) 1n atleast the theoretical 
areas of science 


O. very common way of seeing 
how well a group ıs doing 1n science 
IS to see how many scientists from 
that group have been awarded the 
Nobel Prize In this Indians don't 
fare too well Even Sweden, Bel- 
gium and Denmark have more No- 
bel Prize winners to their credit 
than India Scientists with ethnic 
Chinese or Japanese backgrounds 
have won more Nobel prizes than 
ethnic Indians But Nobel prizes 
are few, and they may not reflect 
the competence of the whole group, 
and some suspect that political con- 
siderations may playa roleinthe 
selection smce very few Russian 
and Japanese scientists have ever 
got the Nobel Prize 


Another coveted honor 1s being 
nominated a Fellow of the Royal 
Society (FRS) of England The FRS 
can be conferred on any citizen of 
the Commonwealth, so Indians are 
eminently eligible An examination 
of the list of over 900 living Fellows 
shows that they include only 8 
Indians living ın India and one liv- 


/ 


ing in England who have been cori- 
ferred thıs honor A very small res 
presentation indeed considering 
that India is supposed to have more 
scientists than England Some may 
feel that we are discriminated 
against because of our ex-colonial 
status But even an examination of 
the Fellows of the US National 
Academy of Sciences shows that 
there are very few ethnic Indians 
among the Fellows This ısın the 
US, where some of our best scien- 
tists are supposed to be living No 
matter which honor ın society (of 
international repute) one examines 
one comes up with the same result 
— Indians are grossly under-repre- 
sented 


A, the total number of papers 
published ın all areas of science and 
technology (ın journals indexed in 
Current Contents) India ranks eighth 
after the USA, UK, USSR 
W Germany, France, Canada, and 
Japan But in quality India does 
worse than Sweden, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, Australia, Japan, 
Israel and Italy. 


One way of assessing the quality 
of publications 1s to see how often 
they are cited In a study of 100 
most cited articles of the 1960s in 
pre-clinical basic research and an- 
other 100 in clinical research? not 
one paper came from an Indian 
Institution (Table 1) 


Most of the journals included ın 
Current Contents are published in 
English, so such studies probably 
have a bias towards scientists pub- 
lishing ın English Since all scien- 
tific work in India 1s published in 
English, Indians should not have 
problems on this score. Data for 
all the other fields gives the same 
result — no Indian institution pro- 
duced any significant paper which 
was highly cited in the 1960s 


An argument can be made that 
the real advances were made in 
India ın the 60s and the 70s, so our 
institutions should be producing 
better work now But Table 1 
shows that even 1f we consider only 
papers published in 1977, we do 


not have any Indian institution pro- 


RS Current Contents, vol 11, nos, 5 & 6, 
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TABLE 1 


Ena 


İnstitutional Origin of the 100 Most Cited Papers in 
Various Disciplines? 





Institutional Origin of Articles 





More 
Study than 4 4 
papers 
Pre-Clinical 35-USA — 
Basıc 8-U K. 
Research 5-Swe- 
Most Cited den 
in the 60s 
Clinical 52-USA Sweden 
Research 9-UK 
Most Cited 
in the 60s 
1977 Articles 52-USA Sweden 
Most Cited 9-UK 
in 1977-79 5 Den- 
Life Sciences mark 
1977 Articles 41 USA — 
Most Cited 11-W 
ın 1977-79 Germany 
Physical ` 5-France 
Sciences 5-UK 








3 2 1 
Belgium Japan Austria 
Canada Denmark 
Switzer- West 
land Germany 

France 
Norway 
Canada West Denmark 
Germany Austria 
France 
New 
Zealand 
Canada France Israel, Italy 
West Japan 
Germany Kenya 
Norway 
Switzerland 
Netherlands 
— Italy Belgium 
USSR Chile 
Switzer- Denmark 
land Japan 
Spain 
Sweden 





3 All data from studies reported in Current Contents 


ducing a significant paper in the 
physical or life sciences Similar 
studies for other years and other 
disciplines show that there is no 
Indian institution which produces 
high quality work consistently Very 
sporadically, the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research in Bombay, 
and the Indian Institute of Science 
in Bangalore, manage to get in- 
cluded 


No article in any discipline which 
has been highly cited has been pub- 
lished ın an Indian journal There 
are many ways of assessing the 
quality ofa journal how often its 
articles are cited in other journals 


(impact factor), how often it cites 
articles in other journals, and how 
quickly other journals cite its artı- 
cles (1nmediacy factor) Eugene Gar- 
field, who publishes Current Contents 
and Science Citation Index, does 
such analyses regularly His analyses 
show that there 1s no Indian Journal 
ın any field which ranks ın the top 
twenty according to any of these 
criteria A more detailed anlysis of 
Indian Physics journals? indicates 
that they publish articles of a 
routine nature with very little con- 
ceptual originality 


4 S Arunachalam, op cit 





No matter how we try to assess 
the quality of Indian scientists work- 
ing in Indian institutions, we reach 
the same conclusion Indian science 
ıs not making important contribu- 
tions to international science ın any 
field, experimental or theoretical. 
This goes counter to the often-made: ^ 
argument that Indian scientists are 
good at theory and work on the 


problems of western countries If - 


they are, scientists 1n western coun- 
tries are not noticing them! 


Y... after year we bemoan the 
fact that our best scientists leave 
and work for other countries There 
are no good statistics on this, but 
various estimates put the number 
as high as 25% of the top engineer- 
ing graduates produced 1n our best 
institutes. We have to assume that 


if our best scientists leave, then they . 


should have the same inherent capa- 
bılıtıes as the best scientists ın the 
West Since the best scientists from 
India number 1n the tens of thou- 
sands in the US and the U K , they 
ought to have a significant influence 
ın the scientific. establishments of 
those countries and not just work 
as unimportant routine technicians 


Itis very difficult to assess the ~~ 


quality of Indians abroad as no 
articles mention the place of birth 
of the authors and neither do 1nsti- 
tutions mention the place of birth 
of their employees So any analysis 
can at best be approximate I have ~ 
tried to do this by counting articles 
authored or co-authored by scien- 
tists who have  Indian-sounding 
names This, of course, has ıts pıt- 
falls I could miss those Indians 
who have foreign-sounding names, 
and at the same time include 
foreign-born Indians, African 
Indians, West Indians, Pakistanis, 
etc However, the numbers are so 
small that I don’t think these errors 
cause any significant problem 


I have tried to compare the con- 
tribution of scientists with Indian- 
sounding names with that of scien- 
tists with Chinese-sounding names, 
Arab and Iranian-sounding names 
and Japanese-sounding names (see 


5. Report of the Review Committee on 
Post-Graduate Education and Research in 
Engineering and Technology Ministry of 
Education and Culture, June 1980 


of 1977 as examples 


Table 2) In these also there will be 
obvious mistakes of including the 
wrong people in the wrong group, 
but the numbers do not turn out to 
be so critical as to cause any prob- 
lems I have again used two studies 
of the hundred most cited articles 
Both in the 
`~ physical and lıfe sciences there was 
only one paper each authored by a 


— scientist. with an Indian-sounding 


name There were two more which 
had Indian names as co-authors A 
very small number indeed consider- 
ing that there are such a large num- 
ber of Indian scientists with a good 
grasp of English working in the 
U.S and the U.K 


The pattern ıs similar in other 
studies of highly cited articles What 
IS 1nteresting ıs that there seem to 
be as many scientists with Arab — 


--and Iranian— sounding names who 


are cited often as if they were 
Indians In general, scientists with 
Chinese and Japanese names seem 
to do better than Indians according 


to this criterion. Every week-each 
edition of Current Contents has a 
Citation Classic, which 1s a highly 
cited publication from previous 
years Current Contents has six 
editions Agricultural, Biological, 
and Environmental Sciences, Clini- 
cal Practice, Engineering, Techno- 
logy and Applied Sciences, Lıfe 
Sciences, Physical Chemistry and 
Earth Sciences, Social and Beha- 
vioral Sciences So, in a year, there 
are approximately 312 Citation 
Classics Out of these Citation 
Classics ın 1980, there were only 
three authored and two co-authored 
by scientists with Indian-sounding 
names (Table 2) Of these 2 were 
books So evenif we take a long 
term perspective we do not see 
Indians outshining any other com- 
parable group even when they 
work abroad. 


Many people feel that we cannot 
give too much importance to Cita- 
tion Classics or highly-cited papers 
because these may be group actı- 


TABLE 2 





Authorship of Highly Cited Articles by Ethnic Background 
of Authorö 





Number of Papers 


Arab/ 
Iranian- 
soundıng 
names 
6 
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Physical Sciences 4 1 
Life Sciences 2 0 
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5, See text for sources of error. All data from Cyrrent Contents of 1980, 


vities where Indians can be exclu- 
ded or Indians may not be allowed 
to work on important projects be- 
cause they may be supported by 
defence funds So another way to 
judge the activity of Indians 1s to 
see their representation at annual 
meetings of technical societies 
These meetings are very large and 
the standards are not very high, 
and anyone doing average quality 
research can generally participate 


Mechanical engineering 1$ one of 
the oldest engineering disciplines in 
India and since a very large number 
of graduates are produced in this 
discipline, it 1s probable that out of 
all the engineers emigrating to the 
US there should be a large number 
of mechanical engineers I examin- 
ed the list of papers presented at 
the 1979 annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to see the representation 
of engineers with. Indian sounding 
names Out of a total of appıoxı- 
mately 300 aiticles I sampled, I 
could detect about 13 articles 
authored or co-authored by engi- 
neers with Indian-sounding names, 
14 by those with Dhanian — or 
Arab— sounding names, and 41 by 
those with Chinese-sounding names 
In this I have not 1ncluded foreign 
participants since travel costs can 
influence participation. Again the 
result does not seem to be too 
different ın other disciplines This 
seems to indicate that not too many 
Indians participate 1n research even 
when abroad. 


M... object to evaluating gualı- 
ty on the basis of publications alone 
So I decided to look at the faculty 
lists of the universities. that are 
considered good in the US and the 
U.K Table 3 shows these statistics 
and it 1s clear that out of the thou- 
sands of faculty members at these 
universities, not many scientists with 
Indian-sounding names are faculty 
members This ıs ın spite of the 
fact that almost a third of the medi- 
cal force in the U K 1s made up of 
Indian doctors yet they do not 
seem to hold many faculty positions 
to teach clinical medicine at. British 
universities 


There are not many Chirese or 
Japanese in the U.K., but in the 
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TABLE 3 


An Estimate of the Ethnic Backgrounds of Faculty Members (excluding 
Liberal Arts Departments) in Highly Rated Universities 
in the ÜS. and the U K 9 


Number. of Faculty Members 


Universities 


Glasgow, Imperial Coll , King’s 
Coll , University Coll (London) 
LSE, Manchester, Oxford, 

Sussex, Edinburgh, Cambridge. 


Harvard, Berkeley, U Michigan, 
MIT, Stanford, Chicago, North- 
western, Ohio, U Pennsylvania, 

Illinois 
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9. I have compiled this data from faculty lists of the universities. The data will 


suffer from errors for obvious reasons 


U.S. the Chinese seem to do better 
than Indians at the present time 
This may be because Chinese and 
Japanese have lived much longer ın 
the US, and Indians may be dis- 
criminated against as newer ımmı- 
grants But scientists with Arab —- 
and Iranian — sounding names do 
not seem too much worse than 
Indians according to this criterion 
either 


Jt ıs very difficult to say exactly 
what the Indian participation ın 
the above activities should be All 
that seems to be emerging 1s that 
if in fact a very large number of the 
best Indian scientists and engineers 
are working abroad, they are not 
making their presence felt ın the 
innovative and frontier areas of 
research and development We seem 
to have the impression that they 
are, because probably the few that 
do succeed get wide publicity and 
we as Indians tend to notice them 
more 


Also, since most Indian scientists 
manage to live an upper middle 
class life in the US, we deem them 
to be ‘very successful But this 
should not surprise us, for if the 
best Indian brains migrate abroad 
they should at the very least be able 
to get such jobs What should sur- 
prise us 1s that they do not want to 


- 


pursue inventive careers ın scientific 
or technical research 


Anecdotal information from 
Indians resident abroad and from 
those who have lived there for long 
periods also seems to indicate that 
Indians who are supposed to be very 
bright usually end up working in 
jobs which are more routine ın 
nature so far as scientific or techni- 
cal research or innovation is con- 
cerned Many of them work for 
contractors where job security is 
less though these jobs are easier to 
get Another explanation given is 
that Indians need to maximize their 
earnings and so don’t take up re- 
search jobs 


All of these may have some mn- 
fluence on the choices that Indians 
make, but I feel there may be two 
very important reasons which we do 
not want to recognize: we may have 
had bad early training ın science in 
India with the result that we may 
be weak in understanding scientific 
concepts and, therefore, not excited 
by long term careers ın research, 
and, secondly, our cultural values 
may not encourage the pursuit of 
scientific research 


Jewish Americans, on the other 
hand, seem to show exactly the 
Opposite response. Even though 


their situation was not very comfor- 
table in the US even as late as the 
fifties, they now seem to be over- 
represented ın all areas of science, 
technology and the fine arts They 
don’t have the colour problem but 
they certainly were discriminated 
agamst in the US, and many of 4 
the Ivy League universities. would 
not admit them as students or 
faculty members just thirty years 
ago. 

The trend is clear If the best 
Indian brains get drained out of 
India, the overwhelming majority 
do not work 1n the best 1nstitutions 
abroad, they do not publish the 
most important papers, and they do 
not show over-representation in 
research activity per se What a 
waste! 


i e in India have a very defensive 
response to any international com- 
parisons We feel that there is no 
need to compare internationally as 
the West has set up rules favourable 
to the West. So we will always be at 
a disadvantage I don't entirely 
agree If the malaria vaccine has to 
be developed, we have as much 
stake ın the basic research as a for- 
eign multinational that would like 
to sell the product to us Similarly, 
if we found ingenious substitutes for 
automotive fuel, foreign scientists 
would certainly take note On the 
Other hand, they may not be ın- 
térested in the diseases caused by 
chewing pan So we have to com- 
pete internationally in many areas, 
and in others the best we can do ıs 
to assess what our scientists have 
done according to our own express- 
ed aims and national needs 


We certainly have done very well 
ın Some areas of nuclear research, 
agricultural research and space re- 
search, though even these depart- 
ments, especially nuclear and agri- 
cultural, are now facing acute 
problems of dissatisfaction, corrup- 
tion, and dead-end work  Post-gra- 
duate students and faculties of our 
elite institutions are ın general dis- 
gruntled, and complain of a lack of 
academic atmosphere at their res- 
pective institutions. At a recently 
held conference of young scientists, 
the predomunant theme was the 
absence of excellence and a lack of 
relevant research ın most of our ın- 
stitutions, 


In a monograph by Bharat 
Dogra6, the author documenis ın- 
numerable cases of irrelevant re- 
search, enormous waste of money, 
dishonest research, foreign in- 
fluence, corruption and suicides by 
scientists The general tenor of this 
report 1s that benefits of science and 
technology have not reached the 
common man nor have they helped 
industrial development very much 
in India The annual reports pub- 
lished by the IITs show that only a 
small proportion of the research 
papers appear in reviewed Indian 
journals 


Even the expert committee on 
higher technical education ın India® 
claims that the brightest students 
do not apply for post-graduate 
courses in India The IIT faculty 
members complain that hardly any 
of their own students return for 
post-graduate education Or re- 
search. It 1s not surprısıng, then, 
that the mediocre students get selec- 
ted for post-graduate education, 
get their Ph.D's, and eventually be- 
come faculty members A sure re- 
cipe for mediocrity. 


Ks failure of our science estab- 
lishment ın dealing with the pro- 
blems of India have been expressed 
often enough" Though we have a 
very large infrastructure of industry 
now, almost all products being 
manufactured are made with foreign 
collaboration There 1s hardly any 
science-based innovation in Indian 
industry 8 Though many of our ın- 
dustrialists boast of the great strides 
we have made 1n technology, they 
want a foreign collaboration for 
even the simplest product 


Indian technology 1s supposed to 
be advanced because we are getting 
many consulting jobs and turn-key 





6 Bharat Dogra Our Languishing 
Labs Social Change Paper 3  C-1/51 
Janakpurı, New Delhi, December 1980 

7 eg, MS Gore and Suma Chitnis 
Societal Expectations from Science and 
Technology and N H Antia Health care 
and Associated Aspects of Education. — 
An Analysis, in Society and Science, Vol 
3 4, November 1980, and B M. Udgaonkar. 
Scientific Temper and Public Policy, India 
International Centre Quarterly, Vol 71, 
1980, and Shardananda Is PRL Science 
Relevant to India, Science Today, Vol 14 9, 
September 1980 

8 See MR, Bhagawan's article in this 
issue 


projects ın the Middle Eastern 
countries. But even here the picture 
ıs not as rosy as jt seems. We have 
a very small proportion of the con- 
sulting and construction contracts 
ın spite of the fact that we have the 
cheapest labour ın the world. Most 
of our projects abroad do not need 
modern technology but simple 
machine tool products or building 
construction 


Whenever we talk of how good 
Indian scientists are we use nuclear 
and space research as examples 
This shows that we can’t easily 
point to successes elsewhere It also 
shows that when Indian scientists 
are given a goal-directed project, 
enough money and enough free- 
dom, they can deliver the goods 
But otherwise, our laboratories and 
institutions fill their. ranks with 
scientists and engineers who are 
mediocre and unproductive accord- 
ing to the expressed standards and 
needs of India. 


le are some obvious reasons 
for this mediocrity our education 
system was designed by a colonial 
power which assumed that all scien- 
tific and technological innovation 
would come from the West and also 
that Indians were not capable of 
original thought ın science We con- 
tinue to use this old system, the 
society does not encourage careers 
ın scientific research, unimaginative 
bureaucrats make policies for re- 
search, etc But there may be many 
other reasons and we have to do a 
great deal of ıntrospectıon 


The culture of science considers 
the following values very 1mportant: 
equality, curiosity, individuality, 
courage of conviction and absolute 
honesty All these values are dıs- 
couraged in an hierarchical, tradı- 
tion-bound and backward-Jooking 
society Honesty is thought to be a 
personal issue. When an IIT faculty 
member went to the director of his 
institution to inform him of the 
rampant dishonest research in his 
department he was rebuffed for try- 
ing to ‘act like Christ. He was told 
that he should not worry what hap- 
pened around him but just do his 
own work honestly. He was lucky. 
In some other institutes he would 
have faced serious problems after 
that. 


But, honesty ıs a crucial issue. 
Each scientist’s work constitutes a 
building block to be used by other 
scientists If there 1s a lack of real 
or perceived honesty, there can be 
no building blocks. Genuine scienti- 
fic work cannot thrive in i1solated 
pockets 


| e consider ourselves very good 
ın mathematics and physics, yet it 
seems that we do not generally take 
up research careers 1n these subjects 
or publish the ımportant papers — 
that this 1s 1n spite of the fact the 
curricula of our science courses are 
similar to those in Europe and 
the U.S A An examination of the 
faculty lists of the universities listed 
in Table 3 shows that there are very 
few Indians ın the physics, mathe- 
matics and statistics. departments 
of these universities. The largest 
number are in the engineering and 
medical disciplines 


One cause of mediocrity at the 
college level 18 that we seem to have 
expanded our post-secondary edu- 
cation capacity very fast without 
ınculcatıng the scientific temper ın 
our primary and secondary schools. 
Education for the student, all too 
often, is instead an exercise in 
memorizing information uncritical- 
ly, for its own sake We have also 
failed to make quality education 
available to the majority of India's 
children 


Nonetheless, India produces about 
16,000 graduates ın engineering 
every year and if we again assume 
that this education 1s available only 
to about 12 million of India's popu- 
Jation, we have approximately 1300 
seats ın engineering per mıllıon 
people every year In contrast, the 
US produces 96,000 graduates ın 
engineering every year, and if we 
assume that engineering education 
1s available only to half their popu- 
Jation of 225 million, then they have 
only 850 seats per mullion people 
This suggests that the average 
quality of student going ınto engi- 
neering ın India 1s not high enough 
Or, ın other words, there may be 
too many engineering colleges in 
India for a country with such a 
highly skewed 1ncome distribution. 


At the post-graduate level the 
problem 1s the reverse Given the 
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number of graduates 1n science and 
engineering, not enough continue as 
post-graduates And even the few 
Who do, find 1! difficult to get jobs 
afterwards! The ratio of the annual 
bachelors, masters and PhD degree 
enrolments ın India ıs 47 8.1 and in 
the US the statistic 82] This 
would indicate that when statistics 
are calculated for the scientific force 
in the US they have more higher 
degree holders than we do ın India 
This does not mean tha. we should 
Increase our higher education capa- 
cities right away for this would 
dilute our standards even further 
But ıt does show that our country 
has so little demand for scientists 
with specialized training that we 
cannot absorb the few that we 
produce 


These are some but not all of the 
factors that perpetuate mediocrity 
in Indian science But perhaps the 
most critical handicap Indian scr 
ence has to live with 1s the iegacy 
of English The persistence of 
English as the language of Indian 
science and technology automat: 
cally precludes the participation of 
the overwhelming majority of 
India’s population ın the scientific 
culture Most of those who stili 
manage to engage ın scientific. actı- 
vity do so at arms” length and at 
an enormous cost They are forced 
to conceptualize and be creative ir 
an alien medium 


We hold to the myth that we 
retam some special advantage in 
international science by our com- 
parative familiarity with English. 
Yet consider Japanese, Russians, 
French, Italians, Israelis, Koreans, 
Swedes and Norwegians do not 
work ın English, but this does not 
seem to have worked against them 
This ıs an issue which has to be 
confronted soon 1f we truly intend 
to do creative and relevant work 


| i discussion 1s not intended to 
be an exhaustive analysis of the 
problems facing the science com- 
munity or of the possible solutions 
My main intention ın this article 
has been to assess the quality of 
Indian scientists’ work both here 
and abroad. The conclusions are 
clear. we have produced a small 
number of scientists and engineers 


who are excellent by international 
standards, but the vast majority 
are mediocre or worse, and we do 
not measure up to our own ann- 
ounced standards in India either 
We have built up an infrastructure 
for science. and technology that 
claims to be the largest and most 
advanced in the third world But 
this, on its own, will not bring inno- 
vative and original work from our 
Scientists, 


lil f 


Dt ag ımportant to emphasıze here 
that none of the comparisons bet- 
ween Indians and other ethnic 
groups are to be taken as attempts 
to depict any inherent superiority 
of one group over another On the 
contrary Inherent capabilities of 
various ethnic groups have to be 
assumed equal Comparisons like 
these, however, are important if we 
are to identify the impact of the 
environment on the output of indi- 
viduals belonging toany group 


If such a large majorıty of Indian 
scientists and engineers are afflicted 
by this mediocrity, the problem 1s 
societal and not merely one of 
individual will Societal problems, 
like epidemics, cannot be contained 
ol treated on a symptom by symp- 
tom basis The causes have to be 
discerned and tackled quickly, 
sensitively and decisively But the 
problems in science and technology 
cannot be resolved ın isolation from 
the broader social, economic and 
political problems we face 


While we may not expect ımme- 
diate solutions to these, we can at 
least tackle those which are specific 
to science We can stop the indis- 
criminate import of technology and 
collaboration agreements which 
castrate our own scientists for short 
term goals We must evolve reward 
systems within the society that en- 
courage curiosity and honest res- 
earch and mnovation We should 
close those institutions which mas- 
querade as centres of higher learn- 
ing And extiemely important, we 
must build « scientific outlook 
through the education of the young 
Unless we begin to address our pro- 
blems soon we will have to iemain 
content with the few islands of ex- 
cellence 1n onr wide sea of medio- 
crity 
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THE word ‘science’ is used in many and confusing 
ways In this book, edited by Kannan, it 1efers pri- 
marily to the diffusion of existing knowledge about 
the world around us, ın a way that makes this 
knowledge accessible to, and helps to serve, the 
poorest people in our society In other contexts, it 
refeis to high skills and to what Dinesh Mohan calls 
‘mediocrity’ ın Indian science — that 1s, it refers 
mainly to the poor quality of research ın the dıscı- 
plines that constitute science Another use of the term 
ıs as a synonym to the woids ‘logical’ or ‘tational’ 

In this sense of the word, ıt ıs ‘good’ science to 
debunk godmen, since godmen call upon miracles 
and faith, and the rational approach abhors both 


The situation becomes more complex when 'tech- 
nology’ is tagged on to science, to make 'science and 
technology’ (In addition to ‘intermediate’, “appro- 
priate’ and ‘combined’ technology, the office of the 
Development Commissioner for Small Scale Indus- 
tries of the Government of India, advertised, not very 
long ago, for ‘approximate’ technology!) This goes 
straight into the confusing realms of science and 
R & D policy To make confusion more confounded, 
there are, perhaps, other meanings of the word — 
including some which somehow manage to equate 
science with mysticism and blind faith 


All this makes it very difficult to review this excel- 
lent book It 1s concerned with experiences. — the 
meeting was meant to share such experiences — of 
voluntary groups that are attempting to confront 
the problems and :myustices of an exploitative society 
rationally There is ın this both value judgement 
and emotion — both of which can, under some 
meanings of the word science, be condemned as 
unscientific Anyway, each voluntary group, :n 1ts 
chosen field of work, logically and rationally, tried 
to concretise the causes of exploitation, to find its 
scientific bases, and then try in a suitable way to 
remove the causes 


In this effort, innovative, educational, organiza- 
tional and collective methods emerge The key here 
ıs the search for innovative solutions But this in- 
novation is quite different from the research that 
professors of science seek Each group also practised 
— or tried to practise - democracy Efforts are 
made to involve the exploited parties in tational 
discussion and decision making As the paper by 
Amulya Reddy pointed out, the choice was not mere 
popularization of science, but the demociatization 
of innovation 


lhere 1s good reason to believe that 1t 1s the latter 
that was behind the rapid technological progress of 
the industrial revolution As the seminal work of 
Harry Braverman (Labour and Monopoly Capua! 
MR Press, New York, 1974) and Steven Marglin (in 
Review of Radical Political Economy, 1974) have 
shown, there 1s little that bosses do Innovations 
often occur ın practise and it 1s from such 1nnova- 
tion that basic science gets the ımpetus for progress 
For this, there must be a live link between the varı- 
ous sectors — a link that KSSP would like to esta- 
blish and strengthen through its peoples’ science 
movement 


It is here that one sees the key to the mediocrity 
of Indian science Indian science or more accu- 
rately, Indian scientists — see themselves as append- 
ages to western science and technology A scientist 
feels that he must work on problems that western 
scientists have identified He feels the need to use 
the concepts they have taught him, and to publish 
his results in their journals and in their language 
He ıs only physically located ın India Intelleciually 
he ıs a second class citizen of the West and its 
culture The best examples of such science are the 
institutes of national importance such as the IITs 
We have here an aspect of Naıpaul's ‘Craze for 
Phoien’, and there is little need for us to be sur- 
prised if long run mediocrity is the result 


The KSSP points to a way out of this situation. 
In rationally and democratically diffusing scientific 
knowledge, ın linking up a rational approach with 
day to day problems of oppression. the KSSP may 
release creative talents on a scale never before seen ın 
this country But the scientists who will lead this 
intellectual revolution will not be our professors of 
science They will be the common people, and the 
outstanding sctentists will be those who can develop 
and articulate the experiences of the ordinary people 


And this will be science without fanfare, science 
without its elite trappings and PROs From the 
point of view of such basic change, our super 
sophisticated institutes are wellinsulated One hopes 
that the insulation will crack, since otherwise they 
will continue to remain irrelevant to this country 
and its people They may have been designed that 
way, but do they need to remain so? This, however, 
is a question this book does not tackle 


Vinod Vyasulu 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHOICE IN THE INDIAN 


se e eN 
ENVIRONMENT edited by Vinod Vyasulu New 


Delhi Sterling Publishers Ltd , 1980 
e. 


TOO long for what ıt has to say, poorly edited and 
produced for its price, patchy but quite useful in 
parts—that must be the verdict on this collection of 
papers originally presented at the Indian Institute 
of Management, Bangalore, ın 1977 Editing con- 
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ference volumes 1s, at best, a hazardous task gıven 
the normal variance ın the gualıty of papers present- 
edatany conference. However, one would have 
hoped for a tighter, slimmer version of these papers 
at a lower price — keeping the Indian environment 
ın mind 


As ıt ıs difficult to edit a conference volume, it 1s 
equally difficult to review such a compendium. At 
the outset, whatever ideological views one may 
have, one must quarrel with Vyasulu for his idio- 
syncratic introduction. emphasizing class conflict 
and the class basis of technology and technological 
choice, for this has little relationship with the 
papers ın the volume A more systematic treatment 
of this issue would have been appropriate as an 
additional article 1n the volume — As it 15, the ıntro- 
duction neither introduces the issues at hand nor 
does ıt rise above the level of sloganeering. One 
would have expected better from Vyasulu. 


The book has 12 papers. the first two are theore- 
tical ın nature attempting to clarify notions of tech- 
nological change and choice. These are followed by 
six largely empirical ın nature and four others 
which are more general — on disguised unemploy- 
ment, on Gandhian technology, on rural health care 
and on nuclear technology. J learnt little from the 
latter chapters they are essentiall statements of 
the obvious and Vyasulu would have done well to 
omit them from this bulky volume The six empırı- 
cal chapters are quite enlightening Suitably pruned 
and introduced by more crisply written theoretical 
chapters, this would have made a fine addition to 
the murky literature that exists on technological 
choice. : 


The first chapter, “Some Conceptual Issues in 
Choice of Technology for the Ünderdeveloped 
Countries’ by S. Chidambaran Iyer addresses and 
identifies the correct issues but, unfortunately, con- 
fuses rather than clarifies. The basic issues can be 
depicted simply. Economic growth, 1e, an expan- 
sion of output can be achieved either by a quantita- 
tive growth of inputs like capital, labour and land, 
however measured, or by qualitative 1mprovements 
ın these ınputs, or by improvements ın the methods 
by which these ınputs are combined ın production 


Usually, economic growth occurs by a combina- 
tion of all these processes which are difficult to 
disentangle analytically. "Technological change is 
normally said to occur when the latter two take 
place. 1mprovements 1n the quality of inputs (em- 
bodied technical change) or improvements in the 
methods of combination (disembodied technical 
change). The issues are then clear so far as 
technological change 1s concerned 


(1) how to promote 1mprovements 1n inputs, 
(u) how to improve the methods of combination 


and (11) are the current methods of combination 
‘correct’ or ‘appropriate’? 


Appropriate technology is concerned with the lat- 
ter two issues and so are the articles ın this volume 
It would have been helpful if the first chapter had 
sharpened these 1ssues and set the stage for the fol- 
lowing empirical chapters In a perfect free market 
economy (orina perfectly planned economy) out- 
put wil be maximised if the choice of techniques 
respond appropriately to the opportunity costs of 
the inputs — however measured and with whatever 
value system. If, however, there are distortions ın 
the economy (of either type, planned or market) 
and if the choice between techniques is indeed limi- 
ted, as 1s always the case, then we have to find ways 
to make the correct choices 


The six empirical chapters in the volume study 
different aspects of this problem what 1s the extent 
of choice available, how appropriate 1s the choice 
and what are the prevailing distortions Of these, 
the article by TVSR Rao on “Product Mix, Tech- 
nology and Employment’ ıs of most interest. He 
finds that disaggregated enough, the choice of tech- 
niques for producing a given product becomes ex- 
tremely limited and hence the real technological 
choice 1s ex-ante, 1.e., 1n the mix of products. 


Secondly, he finds that small industries are very 
closely linked with their sources of supply, spatially, 
while large industries are not Neither are depen- 
dent on markets located close by for their products. 
He finds few differences between large and small 
units 1n skill compositions of their employees except 
that large umts have more highly trained techni- 
cal people. His paper is based on detailed work 
reported elsewhere and is an excellent example of 
the kind of research necessary for more informed 
policy making. 


Suhas Chattopadhay's paper on “Technology, 
Surplus Value and Indıan Industrıal Development” 
ıs also very informative. He dısaggregates India's 
industrial] structure and growth over the 1960-70 
period and concludes that the industries that grew 
fastest were those with monopolistic ownership pat- 
terns. In his analysis of the growth during this and 
subsequent periods, he 1gnores the drought years of 
1965 to 1967 and 1973-74 which affected industry 
substantially as well One ıs also left wishing for 
evidence on concentration of ownership ın the diffe- 
rent industries. However, the paper makes a good 
start and one hopes that more elaboration will 
be forthcoming in other works 


The paper on ‘Foreign Collaboration in the Pub- 
lic Sector. * by Mohanan Pillai 1s revealing ın that 
it exposes the strength of the international techno- 
logy system and claims that large public sector 
units are as vulnerable to unfavourable technology 
agreements as the smaller ones Syasu Sirak's “Case 
for Small Scale Industries’ 1s an imaginative ana- 
lysis of the problems of large scale units ın deve- 
loping countries Gordon Winston’s earlier work 
in Pakistan had emphasized the management skill 
shortage ın connection with the under-utilisation 
of capacity Sırak rightly adds the lack of domestic 
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demand and inhospitable international markets as 
further causes of under-utilisation of capacity. 


The remaining two papers Naganna on the Coal 
Industry, and Nagarajan and Bhaskar Rao on the 
Construction industry are also useful additions 
Naganna’s study is a model of the kind of detailed 
work necessary to shed light on technical choice 
problems ın even one industry. It should have been 
shortened for the purpose of this volume — but this 
ıs a minor complaint given the quality of the study 
One shortcoming 1s that there 1s no discussion of 
the environmental effects of strip mining The chap- 
ter on housing construction 1s a welcome addition 
to the very thin literature on this subject. The sec- 
tion on energy in this chapter ıs a puzzle since it 
bears little. relation to the construction. section. 


To sum up, a well edited, pruned version of this 
volume would have been a valuable contribution. I 
would not buy ıt ın its current form but half the 
chapters are well worth close study. 

Rakesh Mohan 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN INDIA 


edited by BR Nanda. New Delhi, Vikas, 1977. 


SPEECHES and public statements apart, the official 
commitment of the Government of India to science 
1s contained ın the National Scientific Policy 
Resolution adopted ın 1958 This document of 4th 
March, 1958 states that “The Government of India 
have accordingly decided that the aims of their 
scientific policy will be— 


(2 to foster, promote and sustain, by all 
appropriate means the cultivation of science, 
and scientific. research in allits aspects — 
pure, applied and educational, 


(Gi) to ensure an adequate supply, within the 
country, of research scientists of the highest 
gualıty, and to recognise their work as an 
important component of the strength of the 
nation, 


(ui) to encourage and initiate, with all possible 
speed, programmes for the training of scien- 
tific and technical personnel on a scale, 
adequate to fulfil the country's needs in 
science and education, agriculture and in- 
dustry, and defence, 


(iv) to ensure that the creative talent of men and 
women 1$ encouraged and finds full scope in 
scientific activity, 


(v) to encourage individual initiative for the 
acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, 
and for the discovery of new knowledge, :n 
an atmosphere of academic freedom, and 


(vi) ın general, to secure for the people of the 
country all the benefits that can accrue from 
the acquisition and application of scientific 
knowledge 


‘The Government of India have decided to pursue 
and accomplish these aims by offering good condi- 
tions of service to scientists and according them an 
honoured position, by associating scientists with the 
formulation of policies, and by taking such other 
measures as may be deemed necessary from time ta 
time ' 


Thirteen years later, the National Committee. on 
Science and Technology was set up as an advisory 
body to the government for the preparation and 
continuous updating of the national S&T plan 
commensurate with the socio-economic plan The 
period from 1958 to 1971 was not a period of lull; 
but a period humming with activities reflecting. the 
intentions of the Government of India to put sub- 
stance into the Scientific Policy Resolution An 
assortment of essays compiled and edited by BR 
Nanda gives a flavour of these activities. The con- 
necting link between the various essays is the per- 
sonality of Nehru, the moving spirit behind the 
programmes described ın the book (Papers ın the 
book are based on lectures delivered in 1974-75 
under the auspices of the Nehru Memorial Museum 
& Library ) 


Whether it 1s science related to agriculture or to 
industry or whether it 1s science ın the universities, 
defence, bio-medical research or nuclear energy, 
statistics regarding growth of expenditure 1s straight- 
forward information which any book of the type 
under review could usefully provide, although one 
would prefer to use amore handy reference like 
‘Research and Development Statistics 1976-77’ and 
‘Research and Development in Industry 1976-77’ 
brought out by the Department of Science & Tech- 
nology. If one was interested ın first order informa- 
tion on contributions of science and technology to 
national development, a publication of INSA bear- 
ing this title (published in 1979) as proceedings of 
the Asian Regional Seminar held at INSA, October 
4-6, 1978) ıs recommended What the book edited 
by BR. Nanda offers, therefore, ıs neither complete 
statistical data, nor a narration of how science and 
technology has contributed to the socio-economic 
development of the country whether ın relation to 
the Science Policy Resolution or ın relation to the 
NCST Plan but has personal views of scientists 
and science writers on aspects of Indian S & T. 


The essays faithfully reflect the personal experr- 
ences of people directly involved 1n the management 
of various aspects of science and technology except 
for ECG Sudarshan and J Mahanty who have 
rightly chosen to write on the Temper of Science 
and Science in Universities since 1947, respectively. 
GH Keshwant has gone at length to bring out the 
strong emotional attachment of Nehru to science 
and in his enthusiasm has made a valiant, but un- 
called for attempt at equating Nehru with Einstein 
— “lıke Einstein, Nehru was his own tutor’ Jagyit 
Singh, ın his usual brilliant manner, has tried to 
systematise the nebulous concept, ‘the temper of 
science’ 
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A small black cloud, however, appears over his 
clear presentation where he has 1n a casual manner 
referred to the Japanese experience The Japanese 
experience of importing technology and innovating 
1t has been referred to time and again by various 
‘experts’, almost as a magical phenomenon. This 1s 
not the place to unfold the intricate operations 
behind this phenomenon, to take it out of the realm 
of magic and show it as a concrete practical ap- 
proach, but it will suffice to say that a real under- 
standing of the Japanese experience is not yet 
available to us 


The book confirms the following three facts (I am 
not willing to stick my neck out in defining the 
word “fact”)— 


(1) Nehru's commitment to science, 

(a1) whenever clear cut targets have been laid 
down, our scientists and science administra- 
tors have succeeded 1n. achieving them (agrı- 
cultural research, atomıc energy, Space 
programmes), 


(i) the growth of science and technology in 
India has not always followed a planning 
process which one expects from scientists 
of the highest calibre who have been entrus- 
ted with the responsibility of managing 
science and technology. 


It 1s the last of the above three points which 
should be of utmost concern to us, for how long 
can we go on without assigning specific targets to 
various agencies and without detailed plan of action 
for achieving these targets Let us face it, the 
growth of science and technology requires a scienti- 
fic approach with all the related flow-charts, PERT 
diagrams, Information Systems etc . 

Ashok Jain 


ALTERNATIVE SCIENCES: Creativity and 
Authenticity in Two Indian Scientists by Ashis 
Nandy New Delhi, Allied Publishers, 1980 


THIS ıs an important book Its importance lies in 
the formulation of a structure of enquiry to explore 
the sources of creativity and authenticity working 
ın a country like India with an endogenous scientific 
tradition made marginal by the development of wes- 
tern science. The structure of enquiry is unfolded 
through the life histories of Jagdish Chandra Bose 
and Srinivasa Ramanujan. 


Nandy’s formulation of the problem of under- 
standing the content of science of these two men, 
as well as their successes and failures within the 
dominant paradigms of western science, relates to 
an enquiry into (a) the psycho-social content of the 
interpersonal relations that went into the making of 
their sense of self and other, (b) the features under- 
lying the Indian definition of such concepts as 
nature, life, and numbers used by them, (c) the ıntel- 
lectual developments within western science. 


In the context of the significant interpersonal re- 
lations of each, the mother appears as a towering 
figure, the father playing a rather low-key role 
Nandy shows the ambivalence that Bose and Ram- 
anujan felt towards their respective mothers, experi- 
encing a split between their benevolent and nurtur- 
ıng aspects and their malevolent and devouring 
aspects. Indeed, Nandy feels that this was perhaps 
only an exaggerated expression ofa general ten- 
dency ın Indian families He says, ‘Ata certain 
level of awareness, the mother in the Indian family 
was not merely expected to be the earliest proto- 
type of an ıntımate, warm, authority but also the 
first target of defiance It were as if a part of the 
Oedipal hostilities towards the father conspicuously 
low in the Indian system, found expression m the 
modal Indian's intimate ambivalence towards his 
mother ' 


Within the general tendency, however, there are 
important differences between the two women Bose’s 
mother does not seem to have interfered with the 
development of the conjugal relationship between 
Bose and hıs wife, allowing the latter to take on the 
nurturing role towards the adult Bose. Ramanujan’s 
mother, on the other hand, was aggressive in her 
attempts to keep her son to herself and Rama- 
nujan’s defiance towards her comes out ın his 1nsis- 
tence on keeping his wife with him during his last 
illness. Secondly, the impact of Bose’s mother on 
his interest in plants and other forms of life was at 
best, indirect, whereas Ramanujan was exposed to 
his mother's love of numbers directly and she 
encouraged him to develop a simular interest. 


It 1s impossible to do justice to the sensitive dis- 
cussion of Nandy on the interpersonal relations sur- 
rounding Bose and Ramanujan but I believe that 
the ambivalence to the mother, and the consequent 
shifts m the definition of the self ın their adult lives, 
constitutes the central part of the discussion. 


The second set of questions relates to the Indian 
conception of science Both Ramanujan and Bose, 
in some senses, stood outside the paradigms of 
western science Nandy seems to imply that this 
very fact partially explains their creativity. Explor- 
mg the conceptions of nature, our author points to 
the fact that ın the Samskritic tradition, it 1s con- 
ceptualized as female, active and containing both 
benevolent and malevolent aspects This concep- 
tualization of nature may have facilitated the homo- 
logy that Bose seems to have established between 
his own mother and ‘mother nature’ As for the 
concept of life, Nandy demonstrates the awareness 
ın Bose of the Upanisadic doctrine of the funda- 
mental unity of life, as opposed to such western 
dualisms as mind and matter. Indeed, the endea- 
vours of Bose to experimentally show this unity 
were seen to validate the eternal ‘truths’ of Indian 
civilization by such towering figures as Tagore, 
Nivedita and Vivekananda 


In the case of Ramanujan, however, Nandy fails 
to explore the Indian conception of mathematics and 
whether it informed Ramanujan's excursions into 
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mathematical reasoning. It 1s quite clear that ın his 
presentation, Ramanujan did not model himself on 
famous Indian mathematicians such as Lılavatı, 
but on a second rate textbook by GS. Carr. It 
would have been interesting to explore whether his 
choice of problems was in any way influenced by 
the paradigms of mathematical reasoning 1n. Indian 
civilization In my opinion, Nandy fails to do 
Justice to his own structure of enquiry here 


The third set of questions relates to developments 
within western science and Nandy attributes the 
phenomenal success of Bose ın the post-war era to a 
search for a more humane alternative within 
western science As the horrors of war receded, 
Bose’s vitalistic philosophy of life appeared to 
become less attractive and, from being regarded as 
magnificent discoveries, Bose’s achievements shrank 
in stature within the western world. Since Bose’s 
effort was linked to nationalistic pride and he saw 
himself as a symbol of a truly Indian science, 
obvious changes ın his personality began to appear 
as he took recourse to his less attractive selves As 
Nandy says, if Bose failed his science and his 
society, ına deeper sense his science and society 
failed him, too 


In the case of Ramanujan, the West was mediated 
to him through the warm and friendly relations he 
developed with Hardy who appears as the only 
significant male ‘other’ ın his life Ramanujan never 
set himself up as a representative of Indian mathe- 
matics, but only as a symbol of an untrained mathe- 
matician, thus his failure to become a milestone in 
the history of western mathematics rather than 
simply an eccentric genius was seen by hım as only 
a personal failure 


Of the two psycho-biographies, ıt seems to me 
that Bose and his times have been captured with 
far greater skill than Ramanujan and his environ- 
ment This 1s especially true for the societal forces 
in Ramanujan's environment For instance, Nandy 
mentions Ramanujan's identification with the god, 
Narsimhan, (Vishnu as half-lion and half-man) He 
attributes 1t simply to “the association ın Tamilian 
culture between rurality and low traditional status 
on the one hand, and allegiance to female deities on 
the other * Nandy's authority here turns out to be 
no other than the stolid Bishop Whitehead, who 
found the village gods and goddesses so incompre- 
hensible as to compare the ritual objects found on 
the goddess Kali’s icon, as more suitable for a 
school-boy’s pocket 


On the comparison between Bose and Ramanujan, 
one wishes that the author had given a more gene- 
rous account of what he makes of the differences 1n 
their inter-personal environment The accounts 
show significant shifts ın the definition on the self ın 
Bose while no such oscillation 1s shown in Rama- 
nujan But rather than deduce these differences, I 
e have appreciated a more candid handlıng of 
these. 


Veena Das 
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Telephone: SANDUR 33, 61, 91 ; Bangalore : 32175: 
28262 ; 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too - 


? 


Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tension 


, for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for 
. and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poor 
-, adjustment of o feed-dog forward and thread tension, 
` pressure on position. reverse stitch 
cloth control and 
locking 
. arrangement. 
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; Streamlined feature for feature a better machines 
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India, the land of diverse cultures, climates l4 Oberoi Hotels hotel, is luxurious in every detail Excellent re- 
mo usns Of great cities where East meets Offer you awealth " NU ii eer anona m 
Bombay The gateway to India A throbbing of experience Calcutta The city wrth a soul Oberoi Grandis 
city Bustling with life And in the midst of it all, thats India in the heart of this great city, yet away from the 
Hotel Oberoi Towers, commanding a magnıfı- 7 ^ hurly burly of today's pace Step inside and 
cent view of the Arabian Sea All important busı- j you're in another world A world of gracious- 
ness and shopping centres are a stone's throw ness and charm Of quiet efficiency 
away from the luxury hotel and courtesy You'll find everything you're 
A gateway to luxury and comfort likely to want 

Delhi India's capital city A perfect base to Oberoi Grand It’s what grandeur is all about 

explore the cultural diversities of a rich heritage Visit any of our 25 Oberoi Hotels inthe world, 
Oberoi Inter Continental, the city’s capital you'll find we look after you better We really do 
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CORPORATE OFFICE 
7 SHAM NATH MARG DELH! 110054 INDIA 
Ph 221411 Telex 2372 & 3829 Cable AHI 


For reservations, contact any Oberoi Hotel 
or Obero Hotel Sales Offices 
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Telex 225069 MERCUR 


or Loews Representation International 
London Ph 486 3213 Tix 264831 
New York Ph 841 1111 Tix 147176 
Tokyo Ph 215 4141 Tix J24486 


or Odner Hotel Representatives 
Hong Kong Ph S 262251 Tix 73038 
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PSB's International Banking Division will smooth 
your way into world markets. 


Because they have worldwide 
connections through international! 
correspondents and they can 
supply you with comprehensive 
information on foreign markets 


G. T. Road 
Opp. Nehru Gardens 


New Delhi-110001 Jullundur 
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PSB's Internatıonal Bankıng 
Division can guide you on the 
preparation of export documents 
and feed you with relevant data on 
export credit facilities 


Also opening at : 
14-15, Old Court 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 
Industries. Also ın the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED ` 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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When the nearest road i$ 
twenty miles away 
and the nearest hospital 
another thirty, 
its good to know you have a 
Mahindra Ambulance. 


MAHINDRA AND MAHINDRA LIMITED 
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journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every specialist too, has voiced his views. In this way it | 
iade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single been possible to answer a real need of today, to gat} 
roblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peo 
)pinions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from ^ arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
ırvodaya to communist to independent. And the non-political . facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cultu 
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AT a seminar not so long ago, the dilemmas of the politician and of the 
Society ın which he operates were sharply edged, unwittingly, by two speakers 
on the dais One had held the stage since India's first general election, a 
minister of many years He rose and said, ‘It was in 1952 that I first commit- 
ted perjury I stood for election.and spent far more money than decreed in 
the Constitution — and I never stopped committing perjury since. In fact, the 
politicians, that 1s us, are the fountainhead of corruption ın this country, of 
black money, of ? He went on in this vein, stringing each dreadful charac- 
teristic into a noose which under any reasonably human conditions would 


have been pulled long ago 


N 
The other, a late-comer on the ministerial scene, was even more alarm- 
ıng. He said, “You see, because we have been 1n politics so long, we have no 
idea what the people think. They are poor and illiterate and, after all, cannot 
read the English daily newspapers() We must find out what 1s happening at 
the base, we must find out what the country's problems are, we must discuss 
them .’ 


This then was the 1mage two senior politicians had about themselves 
after decades of being ın charge of this country — one a perjuror, the other 
steeped in 1gnorance. 


The image the public has, urban or rural, educated or illiterate, isn’t too 
far removed from this one The only scary difference 1s in the meaning of the 
word itself — the ‘politician’ A whole post-ındependence generation seems to 
embody ıt with every negative aspect you can think of — nepotism, corrup- 
tion, arrogance, incapacity, ignorance, all mixed ın amplequant ities with the 
operative ingredient of power. 


But, this was not always so. In the struggle for independence and for 
some years afterwards, the politician was a positive term symbolising selfless- 


E 


ness, a larger understandıng and the capacıty to lead The wheeler-dealers 
were there as well but they were not the mainstream because the commitment 
forged during the years of battle was still alive — ıt was a commitment to 
change the condition of our people to some level of civilized living 


Somewhere along the line, the original impetus began to drain away, 
particularly in the bourgeois parties With every successive advance economi- 
cally, the financial stake in being elected inflated enormously There were 
more licences to be had, more patronage to be showered and costs kept 
mounting Come election time and the country transformed ınto a vast mela, 
each candidate and each party finding more ingenious ways of wooing the 
electorate, forcing the~politician to knock on the door of whoever had the 
money — black or white, preferably the former This ıs not to say that the 
electorate was swayed by money 1n declaring its verdict. Influenced, perhaps, 
never swayed, but money assumed a larger than life 1mage for the politician, 
gradually pushing out whatever ıdeologıcal vısıons may have been floating ın 
his mind 


Today, the situation 1s such that the politician consumes the intervening 
years between elections in a frenzied effort at collecting funds. The honest 
don't stand a chance. The field 1s clear for operators backed by suspect finan- 
ciers of all kinds And this vitiates the entire political process. However naive 
or old-fashioned ıt may sound ın today's climate, our political process does 
need some measure of morality, some 1deological conviction to save itself from 
extinction The examples are there for us to see Kerala and West Bengal, 
despite much confusion, do equit themselves better, corruption is not rampant, 
the sense of purpose not totally lost — and all because of the 1deological con- 
tent of their governments So, for any national revival and before we become 
a nation of cynics, we need to look into the problems facing the average poli- 
tıcıan so that those amongst them who wish to serve the people, to retain 
some code of public ethic, may be enabled to do so. This 15sue of SEMINAR 1S 
an attempt to enlarge this understanding 
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Professionalization 


RC PRASAD 


ONE of the salient postulates of 
the democratic theory ıs that every 
citizen has an equal and unassail- 
able right to dabble in politics. It 
emanates from the long held assu- 
mption that man 1s a political crea- 
ture and so the desire for public 
office 1s widespread. The citizen 
politician therefore still represents 
the archetype of political involve- 
ment ın a democratic system.? Yet, 





1 ‘The ideal picture of the democratic 
leader 1s that of the amateur 1n politics — 
the ordinary citizen of extraordinary gifts 
who fulfils his obligation to serve his com- 
munity.’ Philip W. Buck, Amateurs and 


the need for developing the leader- 
ship function as a speciality set apart 
for men of appropriate aptitude and 
training has been always undersco- 
red ? Nevertheless, until the advent 
of the twentieth century, public 


Professionals in British Politics 1918-59 
(London University of Chicago Press, 
1963), p 2 


2 Plato's Republic purports to “create 
efficiency ın the place of amateur ıncom- 
petence .' Even the sophısts, the apostles 
of meddlesomeness, ‘attempted to give some 
training themselves for the profession of 
politics’ See Earnest Barker, Greek Politi- 
s e (London Methuen, 1951), pp. 


y 


H 


lıfe was overwhelmed by activists 
for whom politics was their preoc- 
cupation, never their prımary occu- 
pation Politics was the pursuit of 
the leisured class, which thrived on 
unearned income from fiefs and 
„manors 


In the European context, profes- 
sionalization of politics has stem- 
med directly from the conditions in 
which working class parties have 
come to emerge and develop? The 
historical context of politics 1n India 
has, however, been different. Civil 
politics 1n modern India has always 
had two faces On the one hand, ıt 
has formed part of the movements 
for social reform and cultural re- 
naissance On the other, it has arti- 
culated demands for the recruitment 
of young Indian graduates to bur- 
eaucratic positions initially seen 
during the British rule as the Indıa- 
nization of the administrative elite 


Indian politics persists 1n covering 
both these features, even though 
changing contexts of time have ten- 
ded to bring about corresponding 
changes in the style of functioning 
of the professionals along both these 
dimensions Political. revolutiona- 
ries and ideologues supplanted the 
social reformers, while the ordinary 
run of politicians continued to artı- 
culate and mediate the demands of 
job-seekers Of late, often the two 
roles seem to intertwine * 


T Indian Natıonal Congress 
began as an organization ostensibly 
to subserve the job-seeking aspira- 
tions of the English educated young 
men of the country. It was only 
later and especially under the influ- 
ence of such leaders as Tilak and 
Gandhi, that 1s reformist-revolu- 
tionary plank got dominance over 
its other roles ? So much so that it 


t 


3 Jean Blondel, Voters, Parties, and 
Leaders The Social Fabric of British Poli- 
tics (Penguin, 1963), p 130. 


4 The agıtations surrounding the policy 
of reservation of jobs for the upper back- 
wards announced by the Karpoorı Thakur 
government of Bihar (1977-79) well ex- 
emplify this observation There are many 
such examples 1ndeed - 


5 During the days of the freedom 
struggle, ‘politics was spiritual activity ’ 


not only gave rise to a band of 
flamboyant revolutionaries but also 
made civil disobedience the highest 
frame of reference of radical beha- 
viour which continues to guide the 
behaviour of the professionals in 
the opposition even now 


ft je reformist-revolutionary role 
of politics enchanted many Indians 
for whom politics. became their 
incessant preoccupation But there 
was Little m politics then that could 
provide even for the personal main- 
tenance, let alone the care of the 
families of these committed men 
This therefore led to another deve- 
lopment ın Indian political lıfe Poli- 
tical workers had to be supported by 
moneyed people who, with whatever 
motive, were willing to do so “When 
the Daily Sun folded up at the end 
of 1934,’ writes Masani ın his auto- 
biography, ‘the problem arose as to 
how I was to keep going This was 
solved 1n a manner typical 1n Indian 
political hfe by my turning to 
moneyed people who were keen to 
keep me in the field ın what they 
considered was the national inter- 
est.’ 


After independence, while the 
context has changed and political 
lıfe has not remained. wholly unre- 
munerative, for the many who do 
not get 1nto remunerative positions, 
how to keep gomg remains an un- 
resolved question This ıs largely 
because the tradition persists that 
politics 1s a mission and one ought 
not to look for remuneration ın 1t ? 
Such a taboo, more than anything 
else perhaps, is responsible for 
many unwelcome developments ın 
the profession of which two are 
closely related to the point under 


Rukminidevi Arundale, ‘Echoes from the 
Past,’ Yuva Bharat: (February 1980), p 20 


6 Minoo Masanı, Bliss Was It In That 
Dawn (London Arnold-Heinemann, 1977), 
p 49 


7 See Ramy Singh’s paper in this issue 
of the Seminar. 


But Jawaharlal Nehru wrote 1n his auto- 
biography ‘There 1s in [ndia an extraordı- 
nary and thoroughly unjustified prejudice 
against receiving salaries from public 
funds. It seemed to me quite wrong to 
expect whole-time work from any one with- 
out paying him a maintenance allowance at 
least’ J Nehru, Autobiography (London 
Bodley Head, 1953) p 107 


consideration For one, it has dis- 
couraged the growth of the refor- 
mist role of politics and encouraged 
the recruitment of those ın the pro- 
fession who are ready to pursue the 
other, the mediational, function of 
politics 


For another, ıt has impelled poli- 
tıcıans to get linked, individually or 
In groups, to the money bags of the 
country Survival and success of 
politicians and political organiza- 
tions have come to depend largely 
on how close such linkages are The 
rise in the cost of political hfe has 
made the condition considerably 
worse and has brought about a 
sharp fall in the image of the pro- 
fession of politics Not that the 
politician is unaware of the low 
public esteem ın which his profes- 
sion 1s held As one with a long 
experience of public life said ‘Even 
the most vicious sinner of the world 
today thinks that there 1s none more 
sinful than the politician '8 Another 
said ‘Politicians have become a 
laughing stock They have become 
worse than prostitutes '? 


He decay of public lıfe has 
occurred in stages Gandhi fore- 
saw this for the Indian National 
Congress, the political organization 
which he had assiduously built for 
several decades until the attainment 
of independence He was therefore 
against the transfiguration of the 
Congress into an organization of 
Office-seekers He wanted its dis- 
bandment and its political role 
taken over by freshly created politi- 
cal parties. Nehru was against the 
disbandment of the Congress The 
old organization did, however, dis- 
integrate by the end of the sixties, 
but only through a process that 
caused incalculable damage to pub- 
lic life and the party system of the 
country 


Many lesser mortals than Gandhi 
did also see the signs of its disinteg- 
ration right at the beginning of 


8 Based on an interview with Jagııwan 
Ram ın July 1980 


9 AB Vajpayee made this remark after 
the defection of Janata(S) members from 
the Janata Party causing the fall of Morarjı 
Desar's government ın 1979 The Statesman 
(Delhi) 14 August 1979 (DK), p 1 
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electoral politics ın the new repub- 
lic, *Gandhi's wishes that deserving 
men from various professions and 
spheres of activity be ınducted into 
public life was quietly forgotten’ 
while deciding to recruit Members 
of Parliament through the Congress 
Party at the time of the first general 
election in 195210 Instead, the 
motto that inspired the recruiting 
committee was ‘Let us give Nehru 
the 500 men he wants and five years 
— and leave the rest to hm’! Asa 
matter of fact, political recruitment 
through all the other parties has 
followed a similar course Such a 
process gave to the top leadership 
of the party a much bigger hand in 
political recruitment than desirable 
for the healthy dcvelopment of the 
party system and the profession of 
politics in India 


B, the 1960s, sıgns of further 
corrosion of the profession were 
discernible The rising cost of elec- 
tions assumed such proportions as 
to cause  consternation at the 
highest level Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
the first President of India, while 
retiring, warned the parlıamenta- 
rians against this development But 
little was done to contain 1t. Rather, 
many other developments towards 
the close of the sixties contributed 
to ‘the fall of the public man’ from 
the pedestal he had occupied in 
this country especially during the 
revolutionary past. Addressing the 
1969 annual session. of the Indian 
Political Science Association, 
Achutha Menon, then Chief Mınıs- 
ter of Kerala, confessed ‘The pro- 
fession of politics to which we 
belong ıs a much discredited pro- 
fession today !? In a study con- 
ducted ın 1971, two-thirds of the 
political activists — respondents, 
numbering about a thousand and 
belonging to all levels of politics 
and parties — confirmed this state- 
ment of Menon !3 


10. The quote 1s from Durga Das's India 
From Curzon to Nehru and After (Delhi 
Rupa and Co , 1973), p 307 


11 Ibid, p 307 

12 Menon was delivering his inaugural 
address at the annual conference of the 
Association 


13 The study, sponsored by the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research, was 


Except for two developments of 
significance, little has since happen- 
edin Indian politics to resurrect 
the image of the public man These 
certainly merit mentioning (1) the 
Naxalite outbreak of the mıd-sıx- 
ties, and (2) the JP movement of the 
mid-seventies. Both interventions 
are so diametrically opposed to 
each other that to juxtapose them 
might sound ludicrous Yet, the 
common points need to be under- 
scored Basically different in the 
manner of intervention, both were 
inspired by certain romantic-idealis- 
tc beliefs, something which the 
common run of political activists 
seem to be lacking Both movements 
succeeded ın recruiting some of the 
finest young men, university gra- 
duates of talent and idealism, which 
Indian politics lately seems also to 
be wanting in Because of their brief 
tenure, whatever the reason, these 
developments could not, however, 
make their full impact on the pro- 
fession of politics ın India 


O, the other hand, sınce then 
many other developments have fur- 
ther discredited the profession To 
the dependence of the politician on 
the money bags for financial sup- 
port has been added his increasing 
reliance on musclemen for booth- 
capturing Indeed, the eighties have 
opened with an even greater deterio- 
ration these musclemen are no 
longer satisfied with playing second 
fiddle to the politician. They have 
now succeeded in getting into our 
august legislatures already ın size- 
able numbers 14 They are the new 
professionals of Indian politics 15 As 
a result the profession has lost its 
credibility so much that, of late, 
the politicians. are no longer relied 
upon to serve public causes The 
Navanirman agitation. of Gujarat 
(1973), JP movement of Bihar 
(1974), or the Assam movement 


conducted by the Survey Research Unıt of 
the Magadh University 


14 Estimates vary as to the exact num- 
ber of such menin the various legislatures 
One estimate is that there are nearly two 
dozen ın the Bihar Legislative Assembly, 
more than a dozen belonging to one party 
alone 


15 RC Prasad, ‘Electoral Violence, 
Seminar 250 (June 1980), p 19. 


against foreigners (1980) was not 
allowed to be led by the professio- 
nals of political parties The politi- 
cian has got so enmeshed ın media- 
tion activities, promoting individual 
or petty group interests, and so 
much regarded as a purchasable 
commodity that he 1s now not even 
trusted to lead movements to serve 
public causes 


Zu abysmal picture of the pro- 
fession need not however lead one 
to think that the situation ıs beyond 
redemption Politics still provides 
room for ıdealısm and intelligence 
It can once again bea worthwhile 
profession, a great and honourable 
adventure, the crown of a career, 
and a worthy ambition for the 
young +6 Only, it needs to be rebuilt 
to refurbish its image For this, 
society must take a pragmatic view 
of the profession, free of hyper- 
boles Politics will continue to be 
regarded as a mission by some cru- 
saders But, the vast numbers of 
men and women, young and old, 
who would wish to make it their 
calling, either by choice or by the 
force of circumstances, cannot be 
expected to suffer its hazards with- 
out the assurance of rewards The 
history of all professions has been 
somewhat similar they began with 
missionary zeal but later turned 
into sources of livelihood 


Professionalization 1s therefore at 
once a natural development and a 
basic necessity of politics in a 
democracy The difficulty, however, 
is that while politics 1s a matter for 
professionals, the pretence 1s kept 
up that it 1s a matter for ama- 
teurs 1” Besides, the vast numbers of 
men and women who adopt it as a 
career must play the game of poli- 
tics within its rules But, as Bert- 
rand de Jouvenel has suggested, ‘to 
keep the game of politics within the 
rules, tbe stakes must be kept 
moderate ^18 


16 Robert F Kennedy, “Forward' ın 
John F Kennedy, Profiles ın Courage 
(Allahabad Central Book Depot, n d ). 


17 This 1s so everywhere See Ivor Jen- 
nings, The British Constitution (London 
Cambridge University Press, 1963), p. 74 


18 Bertrand de Jouvenel, The Pure 
Theory of Politics (London Cambridge 
University Press, 1963), p 190 
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Excellence ın the profession of 
politics cannot be fostered if it re- 
mains on the plane of adventure 
Men of appropriate attitude and 
ability might, hopefully, join in the 
game of politics in greater number 
if some kind of security against ad- 
versity were devised Many coun- 
tries have already provided for some 
such measures 19 In the context of 
India, adoption of such measures 
are the more relevant because of 
the shift ın the sociological contour 
of the profession For, neither the 
men of the landed aristocracy nor 
of the independent profession of 
law preponderate in Indian politics 
now The profession 1s crowded 
with men from the middle and poor 
middle classes, who joined politics 
on the initial strength of being sup- 
ported by their joint-families but 
hoped ultimately to make a living 
out of it 


Ad ıs yet another aspect to the 
problem of security and efficiency 
ın politics While ‘democratic States 
have to rely upon the efforts of the 
most intelligent, the most farsight- 
ed, the most altruistic of each gene- 
ration,’29 the Indian polity denies 
entry to the vast numbers of men 


~ of talent, aptitude, and virtue, who 


ba 


~ 


have, for security reasons, opted in 
the prime of their lıfe for the sala- 
ried professions 2 If democratic 
theory postulates that every citizen 
has an equal and unassailable right 
to share the power of the State, it 
sounds ludicrous to prohibit mem- 
bers of almost all salaried classes 
from getting into our political orga- 
nizations Already it has done 
enough harm to the country and its 
democratic development 


The incidence of damage will 
widen as the size of the salaried 


19 Pension for retiring legislators has 
been provided for in India also The need 
is also for parties to provide for the main- 
tenance of their regular workers and dec- 
lare that there 1s nothing demeaning for 
the individual party workers 1n accepting 
if. 


20 Ivor Jennings, op cit, p 73 


21 In some countries, like Sweden, men 
of the salaried profession too are free to 
join politics Dr Ram Manohar Lohia was 
also a proponent of this view 


classes grows with more and more 
institutions of the various sectors of 
our economy and society coming 
under the formal control of the 
State Indeed, much humbug has 
been tolerated in the name of the 
political neutrality of the salaried 
classes The god of political neutra- 
lity has already failed in India, he 
is adored neither by the politician 
nor by the civil servant Only the 
pretence remains Moreover, a poli- 
tical party 1s not the only frame of 
reference for considering the neutra- 
lity of civil servants There are the 
other divisive bases of caste, reli- 
gion, region, beliefs and interests 
which equally, or more successfully 
induce civil servants to be partisan 
And what does our system do to 
numb such partisanship? 


| 7 hile the State has spread its 
tentacles all around, ıt has left out 
of its reach the men who run the 
State, namely, the politicians and 
their organizations, the political 
parties Politics 1s an arena still 
governed by the principles of 
laissez-faire Yet politics 1s too pub- 
lic an activity to be organized as a 
private fief Political parties are 
public, not private, organizations, 
they must also be regulated by pub- 
lic laws 22 Recruitment of member- 
ship, periodic elections of leaders at 
all levels, sources of their revenue, 
salary and allowances to office- 
holders and other full-time workers, 
etc , should all be regulated by pub- 
lic laws in much the same way as 
the universities, cooperatives, and 
village panchayats and municipal 
organizations are? It 1s amazing 
that there 1s no law to regulate the 
behaviour of the politicians and 
their organizations which in their 
area could parallel the Industrial 
Development and Regulation Act. 
Only through such regulated ınstı- 
tutionalization can the profession of 
politics be made to forsake many 
of the ills that attend it 


22 The Federal Republic of Germany 


has already moved ahead in this regard 
But the vastness of India necessitates that 
we go even beyond the peripheral attempts 
made there 


23 See RC Prasad, ‘Revision of the 
Indian Constitution’, Working Paper for 
panel discussion at Patiala Conference 
(1978) of the Indian Political Science 
Association. 
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to fend for themselves 


political workers ın their tens of 
thousands belonging to various orga- 
nizations These organizations take 
systematic care of the livelihood of 
only a very small percentage of the 
voluntary workers. The rest are left 
Neither the 
society, nor the political community 
has bothered to scrutinize exactly 
how these people fend for them- 
selves It 1s time that some social 
research organ took up the job of 
studying their working conditions 


- 


A great number of our polıtıcal 
workers, specially of the leftist 
brand, join their work at an early 
age, and that 1s how it should be in 
our society, when they have only a 
hazy view of the rough and tumble 
of political life They are swayed by 
the self-given mission of making 
their country a better place for 
human beings. They instinctively 
(perhaps correctly) suppose that 
for someone who 1s dedicated and 
ıs prepared to live an austere lıfe, 
the society will somehow provide 
the means of subsistence. They do 
not calculate Calculation would 
deter them from plunging ınto this 
line of activity Some of them 
foolishly think ın the initial stages 
that things like marriage and family 
are avoidable encumbrances 


By the time they realise the actual 
hardships, they are either so accus- 
tomed or so committed to their 
work that they cannot change their 
vocation A change of vocation at 
that point of time would mean loss 
of face and accepting a less honour- 
able post than what could have been 
acquired. had the choice been. made 
earlier These factors have led to 
the mental and moral collapse of 
many a politician, and one can 
generalise at the risk of exaggera- 
tion that our politicians above forty 
are either scoundrels or mental 
cases. 


The miserable plight of political 
workers flows from the malfunction- 
ıng of parties and their leaders 
There ıs hardly any political. party 
which 1s prepared to delare publicly 
how ıt manages 1ts finances, where 
ıt gets its money from and how it 
spends ıt Most of them actually 
do not maintain any accounts what- 


soever After 1979, political parties 
have ceased to function even as 
organised bodies with the parapher- 
nalia of commuttees, conferences 
and other collective processes of 
decision making. They are more 
like syndicates revolving around 
influential individuals who com- 
mand votes and have access to 
funds Some leaders, who till yester- 
day were subsisting from hand to 
mouth, have suddenly started living 
like millionaires and the workers 
attached to them also show 1m- 
proved standards of living. 


Since the organizations do not 
have an impersonal system of rem- 
unerations and allowances, the 
workers gravitate to successful 
leaders who amass enough funds 
to look after the worldly needs of 
their workers That ıs how the gap 
between the leader and the worker 
in political parties has widened 
Workers are loyal not to the orga- 
nization buts to the leader These 
leaders ın their turn, when 1n power, 
make a lot of illicit money and help 
enable their followers to make a 
living out of politics 


1, ilustrate the typical way, a 
leader who is a munister would 
introduce his workers to the bur- 
eaucrats under him These bur- 
eaucrats out of their obligation to 
the minister, or out of fear, would 
arrange things ın such a way that 
the local distribution of permits, 
licences, contracts, food-for-work, 
and even transfers are made on the 
recommendation of such political 
workers That ıs how the political 
worker becomes a link between 
political corruption and official 
corruption I know socialists who 


used to be paupers but suddenly 


after 1977 started eating wholesome 
meals and wearing laundered 
clothes 


At the block level, ıt 1s enough if 
the district collector recommends 
your name for a food-for-work con- 
tract You are allotted Rs 40,000 
worth of foodgrains to be paid as 
wages to the rural labour You 
cover a major part of ıt to be 
shared between you and the local 
officers If you are acquainted with 
important officers and ministers, 
you are a much sought after man 
by those who are eager to make 


direct submissions to these author- 
ities for their own ends 


A political worker 1s the cheapest 
and easiest vehicle for approaching 
the minister He feels amply satisfi- 
ed 1f he 1s given the travel fare plus 
a fee to cover other expenses Many 
of our so-called revolutionary 
workers were reduced to the role 
of such touts and middle men 
during the Janata ra; After getting 
a taste of good things 1n life they 
are now reluctant to go back to the 
days of pauper existence 


Y. another line of existence for 
social and political workers 1s now 
becoming very widespread Foreign 
philanthropic agencies are ready to 
finance rural development projects 
A friend who is in the know of 
things told me that around five 
hundred crores of rupees annually 
flow from these agencies to volunt- 
ary action groups for constructive 
and development work There are 
Indian agencies on whose recom- 
mendation lakhs of rupees are 
granted to a single project of con- 
structive work A social worker 
with the necessary contacts has to 


_draw up a technically trustworthy 


project on paper and secure the 
grant He himself will be the director 
or manager of the project and will 
be entitled to a good honorarium 
After completion of one project, 
another grant will not be a problem 
provided you continue to be in the 
good books of the donors 


Sometimes a lot of creditable 
work 1s done by such voluntary 
groups Compared to government 
undertaking development pro- 
grammes, these foreign funded 
agencies yield more results ın terms 
of immediate welfare of the local 
population But the debatable 
aspect 1s that a section of our nation 
builders, 1e , political workers who 
will directly run governments and 
frame policies, are becoming depen- 
dent on such sources for their 
livelihood 


Can our politics remain free and 
fair 1f our political workers have to 
cringe and crave so ıgnomınousiy 
for a bare subsistence Can we not 
make an alternative arrangement 
for them? ` 
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Two-way exploitation 


CHETKAR JHA 
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WHATEVER the stage of develop- 
ment of a political system, there are 
to be found political divisions of 
labour which consist of citizens per- 
forming the complementary jobs of 
political life. In a polity there are 
sets of roles which are concerned 
with determining and 1mplementing 
public choices Politics 1s an art of 
treating differences that exist ina 
society due to the presence of 
several factors such as social struc- 
ture, economic system, distribution 
of wealth, and other opportunities 


‘including access to political posi- 


tions of authority These differences 
keep multiplying as governmental 
functions do under the pressure of 
ever-increasing demands of sections 
of people 


During the period of earlier cen- 
turies politics was a leisurely acti- 
vity indulged in by those who had 
ample time at their disposal since 
they did not have to do much to 
earn their living Politics was simple, 
legislations were few, franchise was 
restricted, and the pressure on a 
politician was minimal Politics was 
a part-time occupation 


~ 
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Today's situation is. qualitatively 
different Universal suffrage, as- 
sumption of a wide range of comp- 
lex functions by the State in res- 
ponse to ever-rising demands and 
expectations of people, emergence 
of mass political parties, prolifer- 
ation of public authorities and agen- 
cies affecting almost every aspect of 
an individual's lıfe from what was 
called “cradle to grave’, have creat- ` 
ed a sıtuatıon that demands total 
time and attention of persons who 
choose to play the role ot what is 
called a *politictan' 


A politician 1s one who 1s highly 
specialised ın political activity and 
tends to stiess this role above all 
others He 3s, therefore, a profes- 
sional and seeks a career in politics. 
He may be a member of a com- 
mittee of a party organisation, or 
an office-bearer 1n a party organis- 
ation or a member of an elective 
body or a member of the executive 
wing of the government Whatever 
the position he holds, he 1s a com- 
munication channel between people 
and his party leadership or govern- 


~ 


ment. It 1s a two-way channel. He 
conveys the demands and grievances 
of his clientele to leaders at higher 
levels, to administrative officers and 
seeks help for meeting their 
demands All this he does in order 


* to win over their support for himself 


A 


and his party He constantly seeks 
to broaden his support base and 
consolidates it 


Thus, he is án intermediary bet- 
ween individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals and the party he belongs to 
His success depends upon how far 
he 1s able to help those who ap- 
proach him If he functions as an 
honest broker, he builds up a firm 
political support base Numerous 
ınstances can be cited of politicians 
who have been elected again and 
again without any difficulty because 
of having done work for the general 


-— benefit Similarly, 1nstances are not 


lacking about those whose success 
ıs temporary A politictan who bar- 
gains for material benefits for him- 
self or members of his family or 
members of his caste or community 
has generally an unstable political 
career He annoys more people 
since he indulges in favouritism 
and find it rough going after some 
time Instability in the political 
career of many is due to this factor 
but the temptation 1s so great that 
many succumb to it. 


b 


n | citizens are generally not 


po" 


policy oriented. Individualism 
bereft of social meaning continues 
to dominate the scene Individuals 
are sought to be integrated into per- 
sonality oriented factional groups, 
caste-groups, linguistic groups and 
regional groups. Present leaders 
and politicians are not cast in the 
mould of pre-independence leaders 
They show all the qualities of 
political manipulation, class and 
caste affiliations, personal back- 
grounds, skills in capturing levers of 
power and controlling the channels 
of communication. Since scientific 
work on the muddle-tier of the 
leadership structure has been dis- 


N proportionately inadequate, we do 


not have materials to know precisely 
as to how they function We have 
to depend upon fragmentary ımpre- 
ssions 


One thing 1s certain — that it 1s 


a full-time job Those who do it 


> 


cannot afford to do any other job 
for their livelihood. Most of the 
political parties still. assume that ıt 
ıs voluntary work and does not need 
to be remunerated Leftist parties 
are exceptions to this general rule 


Hİ then do politicians manage? 
Those who are in the legislature get 
some emoluments Compared to 
what members of legislatures get in 
other countries these seem to be 
utterly inadequate The problem 1s 
more acute with those who work 1n 
the organisational wings of parties 
They are obliged to seek ways and 
means to augment their income. 
Peiryvi, 1e, brokerage, of a low 
order 1s the widely adopted means 
Most of the tales of corruption 
bear this out It is here that a poli- 
tician bargains for risks. All talk 
about corruption 1s really a non- 


yssue ın Indian politics Politicians’ 


who have been indicted have been 
punished by the voters but manage 
to rehabilitate themselves as the 
stigma of corruption" wears out 
with time and the voters either 
forgive or forget This temporary 
loss consequent upon defeat in 
elections 1s not a powerful enough 
deterrent to offenders or potential 
offenders The business of broker- 
age,1e panyı, goes on merrily 


Rewards there are of diffierent 
kinds — material as well as psycho- 
logical Winning a position, power 
and opportunity to do something 
worthwhile is the most precious 
reward fora politician He has the 
personal satisfaction of a job well 
done, of doing good to society A 
minister for health who is able to 
get a hospital built or a minister 
for irrigation who successfully com- 
pletes and commissions a project or 
18 instrumental in getting a turbu- 
lent 11ver tamed has immense job 
satisfaction and earns the people’s 
gratitude. 


But, all politicians are not so 
oriented. One finds many who 
derive pleasure by abusing their 
power and opportunity through 
harassment to some and undue 
favours to others. Such politicians 
have temporary personal satisfac- 
tion, earn some gratitude of those 
who have been favoured but very 


hi 


few people have a good word for 
them 


Risks range from misunderstand- 
ing to the end of a political career. 
There are politicans who are mis- 
understood by the people, there are 
others who are hated and defeated 
at the polls and there are still others 
who make themselves such a great 
nuisance to some that they lose 
their life even Indian politics has of 
late become violent to a degree. 


For politicians of major political 
parties, particularly the ruling one, 
the scale of rewards is weightier 
than the slab of risks For minor 
politicians. of smaller parties the 
situation 1s just the reverse Yet, 
there are too many willing to join 
because of widespread unemploy- 
ment 


I profession has always been 
considered a noble one but ın to- 
day's India there 1s the general ım- 
pression that it ıs not so.-Some 
politicians have brought a bad name 
to ıt but there are stıll some who 
evoke respect Indian society conti- 
nues to be basically exploitative 
The dichotomy between the people 
and the government continues The 
image of the government as an ex- 
ploitative instrument because of the 
historical past continues The intro- 
duction of self government is seen 
by many as an opportunity for ex- 
ploiting 1t. A voter thinks ın terms 
of exploiting his representative or 
an office-bearer or a political party 
who approaches him for his sup- 
port A politician Iike-wise, in 
many cases, thinks in terms of ex- 
ploiting his supporters. This is the 
most conspicuous feature of Indian. 
politics Relationships based on ex- 
ploitation have risks and rewards 
in-built into them 


What is the prospect of change? 
Reforms ın elections in the direc- 
tion of eliminating malpractices, 
more rational methods of selection 
of party candidates, greater ıdeo- 
logical thrust ın popular political 
education of the masses, could 
create conditions in which the be- 
haviour of politicians as well as that 
of the people might bring about de- 
sirable changes ın the profession of 
politics. Meanwhile, let us keep our 
fingers crossed. 
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Party organization 
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ONE of the basic dılemmas of 
theorizing about the party system 1s 
whether the 1mage that the party 
member has of the party 1s or 1s not 
the public image of the party Party 
activists, more often than not, pre- 
sent the party as an organization of 
ideologically oriented persons, a 
body of publıc-spırıted human 
beings The public, on the other 
hand, has ordinarily a completely 
different image of political parties. 
It sees them as organizations where 
some educated, rich, resourceful 
persons find places. The situation, 
thus, leads to an _ intellectual 
vacuum Are political parties as 
human organizations really more 
spirited than other human organiza- 
tions? Are they more ideologically 
(Ge goal) oriented than other 
human organızatıons such as the 


"bureaucracy or the monastery? Is 


there any basis that justifies these 
claims made by party activists? 


For at least half a century, politi- 
cal scientists have been fascinated 
by the internal conflicts of party 
organizations, Early writers such as 
Michels,! Bryce,? Ostrogorski? and 


*This study is based on a field survey 


carried out 1n 1973 with a sample of mem- 
bers, at various levels ın the organisation 
of three political parties — The Congress, 
The Communist Party of India and the 
Bharatıya Jana Sangh | 


1. Robert Michels was famous for 
popularising *omnibus tendency' of parties. 
He saw party as an ‘organization ever 
greedy for new members,' adding *the party 
no longer seeks to fight 1ts opponents but 
simply to outbid them ' The result, claimed 
Michels, was that the party would ‘sacrifice 
its political virginity by entering into pro- 
miscuous relationships with the most 
heterogeneous political elements .’ See 
Alfred de Garzia, Robert Michels’ First 
Lectures in Political Sociology (Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949) p 
145, and Robert Michels, Political Partizs 
(Ill. Free Press, 1949), pp 374-76. 


2 James Bryce claimed that the organi- 
zation *perverts the wishes of the people ' 
James Bryce, The American Common Wealth 
(New York Macmillan, 1916), If, 660 


3 Ostrogorska was anti-party He 
strongly recommended the periodical dis- 
solution of party organizations, 


/ 


Duvergeri have focussed on the 
structure of political parties, em- 
phasizing in particular their ‘machi- 
nery, organization and apparatus. 
Very recently, Eldersveld? has deve- 
loped a more general conceptual or 
theoretical perspective. This 1s what 
ıs called the model of party 'stratar- 
chy' which assumes that 'although 
authority to speak for the organı- 
zation may remain ın the hands of 
the top elite nucleus, there is a 
great autonomy ın operations at the 
lower “strata” or echelons of the 
hierarchy, and that control from 
the top is minimal and formal’ Yet 
few have attempted to show whe- 
ther the organizational structure of 
a paity rhymes with its ideological 
position. This ıs an inte1esting ques- 
tion which ought to be considered 
by the intellectual community. - 


In this study of the ideology and 


organization of political parties, one . 


of the things which we decided to 
investigate was their internal struc- 
tures To understand the olıgar- 
chical tendency, we asked our 
respondents the following question 
Sometimes ıt seems that one or two 
key individuals, perhaps a small 
group, have a lot to say 1n the party 
and get things done Do you feel 
that there are people like this who 
are 1mportant in your village/dis- 
trict/State 1n your party? We want- 
ed to know the factors responsible 
for making them important in the 
party. Here are some of the typical 
responses. We have grouped such 
replies into four of five convenient 
categories. 


4 Maurice Duverger's monumental com- 
parative study first appeared in 1951 
Maurice Duverger, Political Parties Their 
Organisation and Activity in the Modern 
State. Trans by Barbara and Robert 
North (New York Wiley, 1963), see also 
Maurice Duverger Party Politics and 
Pressure Groups Trans by Robert Wagon- 
er (New York Nelson, 1972) 


5 The purpose of Eldersveld’s model 
was to analyse the American parties 
Samuel J Eldersveld, Political Parties A 
Behavioral Analysis (Chicago. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1964), pp 90-100, 
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I, the first category are the res- 
ponses of members who find that 
the oligarchical tendency in the 


_ party 1s due to psychological fac- 


tors Broadly, this is what they 
said ‘It1s human psychology that 
men ın power think that they are 
superior to others Because we 
have accepted them as our leaders. 
Because all of us have recognized 
them as great.’ 


In the second category have been 
included the responses of such 
members who find that the oligar- 
chical tendency is due to personal 
qualities Again, such replies took 
several forms “They become ımpor- 
tant by dint of labour and ability 
They advise the people to take the 
corrupt path. They do good to 
society They sponsor public works 
They seem to be experts They solve 
the problems of the members at 
the grass-roots level They are good 
people They get public confidence 
They educate members of the party 
They have high thinking They are 
good natured They do the tasks 
assigned to them by the people 
They seem to be important because 
of their courage to talk freely and 
because of their prominent role in 
the level to which they belong. A 
political leader 1s one who com- 
mands the respect of the masses 
and co-workers through his hard 
work, dedication and through im- 
plementing party programmes * 


In the third category are replies 
which explain the oligarchical ten- 
dency as a result of personal fail- 
ings “They bribe people They are 
cunning They spread casteism, 
groupism 1n the party These people 
are of vicious character They fulfi] 
the selfish desires of members They 
become important by exhibiting 
physical strength and by cheating 
people. They are militant." 

In the fourth category are replies 
of those who sense an olıgarchıcal 
tendency ın the party due to the 
organizational factor Again, such 
replies have taken several forms. 
“They (the leaders) remain ın the 
party from the very beginning They 
dictate things They Joined the party 
earlier and have a definite say in 
matters of organisation. They deve- 
lop links with central leaders They 
have a class in the party and people 
generally do not have the courage 


to go against them. They are effec- 
tive because of a large number of 
followers. They hold key posts ' 


The last category includes replies 
from those who find an oligarchical 
tendency because of lack of com- 
petition from, or interest in, the 
membership “They become ımpor- 
tant due to ignorance on the part 
of membership of the party Mem- 
bers are not so keen and hence the 
Jeaders become important Because 
the members do not receive infor- 
mation at the opportune time 
Because the members generally ap- 
proach them for the solution of 
their problems ' 


O: the respondents of the Bhara- 
tıya Jana Sangh who could artıcu- 
late their thoughts on this, 44 2 per 
cent members at the grass-roots 
level admitted frankly that the party 
was managed by a few individuals 
The admission of this fact was more 
among the members at the grass- 
roots level than among those above 
On the other hand, respondents of 
both these categories 1n the Indian 
National Congress were sore over 
the dictatorship of a few 1ndividuals 
ın the party But those above the 
grass-roots level were more vocal 
than respondents at the grass-roots 
level One of them felt. 'Because 
they control the party organization 
and by their links with the central 
leadeiship they are instrumental 1n 
distributing party tickets, making 
ministers and in financing elections ’ 


Like the members of the Bharatıya 
Jana Sangh, those of the CPI at 
the grass-roots level were more 
critical of the party leadership than 
the members above the grass-roots 
level But even the respondents 
above felt that a remarkably small 
number of persons took an actıve 
personal interest ın the work of 
party organization One of them 
remarked. *No doubt, the Com- 
munist Party of India 1s better than 
other organizations, but even the 
communist principle of organization 
is not fool-proof against this sort of 
domination as 1s reflected from the 
experience of China and Yugos- 
Javia.'6 





6 For details see KN Kumar, Political 
Parties An Empirical Study of their 
Ideology and Organisation (Unpublished 
PhD dissertation, Magadh University, 
1976) Table 6, 32, 


Our data reveal that the péople 

of the younger generation are much 
more anxious about the growing 
control of a few individuals on the 
organisation than the people of the 
older generation They feel that 
there 1s concentration of power at 
the top and the lessening of influence 
of rank and file members At least 
half the respondents (less than 30 ın 
age) thought so in the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh This feeling was more 
evident in persons belonging to 
the age group of 30-34" On the 
other hand, the majority of the 
respondents of both the younger 
and older generations in the Con- 
gress Party were clear on this point 
that the party was controlled by a 
few individuals ‘These oligarchs had 
their say ın the organization They 
could get things done 1n the party. 
The organizational character of the 
party was essentially olıgarchıc. 
'This feeling dominated three-fourths 
of the persons at 35 and above. In 
the Communist Party of India, 
less than half the respondents of the 
younger generation (below 30) felt 
that there was a dictatorial tendency 
ın the party About 60 per cent of 
the respondents at 30-34 thought 
that the existing organizational set- 
up arrogated power only to some. 


This analysis confirms our bypo- 
thesis that except for the Congress 
Party, the lower the age, the 
higher the feeling of opposition to 
control by a few individuals over 
the party organization The younger 
generation 1s more ıntolerant of the 
role ofa few persons than is the 
older generation. 


Ten appears to be a negatıve 
relationship between education and 
the member's perception of the pres- 
ence of oligarchical tendencies with- 
in the organisation For, of those 
who said that there was a dictato- 
ria] tendency in the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh, except one, all of them were 
educated On the other hand, 8 of 
the total respondents were illiterate 
ın the Indian National Congress 
Half of them said that there was a 
dictatorial tendency in the party 
The position remained more or less 
the sanie among the respondents 
educated up to the primary stan- 


7, See KN. Kumar, op. cit , P, 303, 
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dard But matriculates were more 
vocal on this point in the party 


With regard to the Communist 
Party of India, our analysis ıs that 
253 percent of the total respon- 
dents were quite illiterate and less 
than half of them admitted frankly 
the olıgarchıc character of the orga- 
nizatlon A majority of those who 
had received some college education 
were more frank in admitting the 
rule of a few persons over the 
organisation. 


This 1s a finding of significant 
systemic value It 1s safe 10 assert 
that the lower the education, the 
larger the feeling of dictatorial ten- 
dency in the organizational struc- 
ture of the party. As the level of 
education 1ncreases, there 1s, more 
or less, an increase ın the propor- 
tion of members perceiving that 
there 1s oligarchical tendency within 
the parties However, when educa- 
tion 1s dichotomized, the negative 
trend of the relationship between 
education and the dependent varia- 
ble 1s reversed 


O, data reveal that the forward 
castes. were more dissatisfied than 
the backward castes ın the Bhara- 
tıya Jana Sangh More than one- 
fourth of the respondents of both 
professional castes and land-owning 
middle castes felt that things were 
done only by a few in the party They 


, did not say that there was dictator- 


ship in the party On the other hand, 
the respondents of both backward 
and forward castes in the Indian 
National Congress saw the organiz- 
ation as being run by a few indivi- 
duals Still the fact remained that 
the land-owning high caste respon- 
dents were more unhappy with the 
organization than any other caste 


Contrary to this, 70 per cent res- 
pondents of the land-owning high 
castes in the Communist Party of 
India were satisfied members They 
saw Idamtenance of democratic 
principles in the organizational 
structure of the party But their 
view was not shared by the people 
belonging to the land-owning middle 
castes and the Muslim community 
This 1s a great challenge to the 
party. And the party will have to 
rid itself of this notion if it wishes 
to gain the support of the Muslims 
and the people of backward castes. 


Our data suggest that a little less 
than half of the respondents of the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh whose 
monthly income was less than 
Rs 500 saw a dictatorial tendency 
in the party But the majority of 
respondents whose monthly income 
was more than Rs 700 had little to 
say against the organisation. On 
the other hand, a majority of the 
respondents of the lower and higher 
income groups in the [Indian 
National Congress recognised a 
dictatorial tendency 1n the party At 
least all who earned more than one 
thousand rupees per month said so 
But in the Communist Party of 
India those whose monthly income 
was less than Rs 700 were more 
critical of the — organisational 
structure of the party. 


This confirms our belief that the 
lesser the income, the greater the 
concern for the oligarchical struc- 
ture of the party (See Table I) 


TABLE ] 





Over-all Response to Presence of 
Oligarchical Tendency in Party 


Organization 
Variables Section of Section of 
respond- respond- 
ents per- ents per- 
ceiving ceiving no 
olıgarchı-  oligarchi- 
cal tend- cal tend- 
ency ency 
Party 
Hierarchy L? Het 
Age L H 
Educatıon L H 
Income L H 
Caste H L 





*L = Lower in rank order 
** = Higher in rank order 


| e have discovered that despite 
ideological variations, — political 
parties present a broad similarity 
in organizational style and ethos 
Parties ın India are organized not 
so much in accord with their own 
1deological orientation and ethos as 
according to the well-tried princi- 
ples of organization Their internal 
structure is generally autocratic and 
Oligarchic Their leaders are not 
really appointed by the members 








despite such pretensions but co- 
opted or nominated by the central 
body The uppermost crust of the 
party organization tends to form a 
ruling group, isolated from the 
mass of workers, In so far as they 
are elected, the party oligarchy 1s 
widened without ever becoming a 
democracy For, the election is con- 
ducted by people who are in a 
minority in. comparison. with those 
who are electors in party elections 


The state of parties in India 
Seems to emphasize their deviation 
from ideology Ideology seeks to 
appeal to one section while the 
organization 1S placed 1n the hands 
of persons coming from another 
section of the society Growing 
centralization 1s increasingly dımın- 
ishing the influence of members 
over leaders, strengthening, at the 
same time, the influence of leaders 
upon members This 1s understand- 
able because an organization has its 
own logic through which some 
educated, rich, resourceful persons 
find their places at the top Parties 
ına demociacy such as India are 
thus always faced with the task of 
establishing a concordance between 
organizational ethos and ideologi- 
cal orientation 


P aoi parties seem to have a 
rather amorphous base Their grass- 
roots units are, without exception, 
weak 1deologically They are tied to 
the party and its organization not 
so much because of ideological fer- 
vour as throagh personal ties with a 


local political patron or political 
activist, 


To illustrate, the BJS respondents 
of the wards | and 4 of the Bihar- 
sharif Municipality were members 
of the RSS and also developed sym- 
pathy with the Hindu Mahasabha 
They did not find any differences 
between the RSS and the BIS 
Most of them were members of 
both organizations They joined 
the party not for reasons of ideo- 
logical faith but because of personal 
ties with a local teacher, who had 
been a member of the BJS and 
of the RSS They formed part of 
the amorphous base of the party 
and did not activily participate even 
in local party meetings 


Likewise, the respondents of the 
Congress Party ın the Sahıt village 


e 


joined the party not through ideo- 
logical 
circumstantial factors such as the 
influence of Mushahib Mahto and 
Satya Narayan Sinha, the former 
Governor of Madhya Pradesh The 
party meetings were not held regu- 
larly. 


Like the respondents of the Con- 
gress Party, the respondents of the 
CPI ın Satdpur and Bochahı vil- 
lages joined the party under the 
influence of a local leader The 
party was stronger in the beginning 
because Mani Ram Singh could 
unite the people against the late 
Sant Lal Kumar and Santokhı 
Chaudhary, the ex-zamındars (ınter- 
mediary landlords) of the locality. 
The members were so innocent that 
they did not even possess elemen- 
tary knowledge of the principles 
and programmes of the party. They 
devoted more time to earning their 
livelihood than to party work What 
ıs more important, they did not 
like to give time to party work 
because they felt they had no say 
1n matters of party organization 


Again, when one analyses the 
leader-follower 1elationship at seve- 
ral levels, one finds 1t easy to conc- 
lude that parties, ın general, have an 
oligarchical rather than democra- 
tic ethos It is just like a relationship 
which exists between the boss and 
the subordinate, between the patron 
and the client Members functioning 
at two levels of the party organıza- 
tion do not feel they are on equal 
footing. The more perceptive ın the 
party feel that the party. is an ol- 
garchy Especially the party mem- 
bers who are lower in party 
hierarchy, lower in age, lower in 
education, lower ın income, but 
higher ın terms of social stratifica- 
tion, feel that the parties ın India 
are managed by one or two ındıvı- 
duals 


MM when one takes note of 
the question of hierarchy control, 
autonomy and delegation, one finds 
that party democracy is illusory 
Wider consultation. and participa- 
tion at various levels 1s not real 
This 1s especially true of the Con- 
gress Party It may, then, ultima- 
tely appear that the Congress Party 
ıs all a super structure erected on 
a sand base. It has no grass-roots 


- 


orientation but because, 


- 


organization Its roots used to 
reach the base through a devious 
course through government patro- 
nage and even through the govern- 
ment agency itself ın many instances 
The CPI seems to have the most 
solid grass-roots organization 


i, make our analysıs clearer, we 
may now consıder the relationship 
between two levels of the organiza- 
tion higher and lower- This will 
spell out whether the party ıs a 
centralised or decentralised struc- 
ture The general authority ın the 
CPI 1s vested 1n a tiny group at the 
organizational pyramid The party 
constitution confers on this group 
almost unlimited power. In addı- 
tion to its constitutional preroga- 
tives, the higher level of leadership 
has certain other important instru- 
ments of authority The chief among 
these, perhaps, 1s the inner party 
communication system Since all 
information converges at the centre, 
only the centre can properly claim 
to have sufficient knowledge ty 
which to judge the over-all situation 
of the party And by its control 
over the distribution of 1nformation, 
the leadership can stack the cards 
ın support of its chosen line 8 Thus, 
the CPI's system of internal com- 
munication has been an ındıspens- 
able aid to the higher echelons of 


the party ın their endeavour to, 


create a centralised agency of poli- 
tical action 


There ıs also another element 
which encourages the tendency to- 
wards autocracy This ıs the ınstru- 
ment of indoctrination (1e, the 
‘education’ of the party members) 
which runs vertically from top to 
bottom of the parties Of further 
relevance 1s the fact that the leader- 
ship has not emerged from the new 
cadres There are almost the same 
persons at the national level repre- 
senting, more or less, the same 
ideas 


In the Congress Party, the first 
point to note 1s the widespread use 
of indirect representation Except 
at the local level, the higher eche- 
lons of the party are not elected by 
the lower echelons but by delegates 
who are themselves elected Indirect 


8 Overstreet and Windmiller, Commun- 


ism in. India (Berkeley and Los Angeles 
University of California Press, 1959), 
p 342. ' 


- 


representation 1s an admirable 
means of banishing democracy while 
pretending to apply it The election 
of lower elites 15 sometimes subject- 
ed to nomination by-the higher 
echelons, which obviously increases 
centra'isation In the election of the 
branch committees, the problem 1s 
nolonger one of manipulation of 
the system Lut of keeping out mem- 
bers who do not support the candı- 
dates nominated overtly by the 
higher level echelons The methods 
employed by the party to achieve 
this objective include the following 

caling of meetings without ade- 
quate notice so as to prevent the 
hostile members from being notified 
in time, fixing meetings at awkward 
times so as to keep them away, 
using teams of strong, armed men 
to come and fill the hall and take 
part in the voting 9 


The BJS also presents moie or 
less a similar picture of relationship 
between higher and lower levels of 
party activists The RSS ıs a domr- 
nant factor 1n the intra-party deci- 
sion-making process because of its 
compact and 11g1d character 


P arties are professional olganiza- 
tions, and like other professional 
organizations, they constitute a 
structure of power 1elations among 
professionals As in the case of the 
party organization, so in the case 
of electoral success in India, ideo- 
logy has come to an end ‘For, 
ideology, which once was a road to 
action, has come to be a dead 
end.'10 


Thus it may be posited that 
parties have a way, a common way, 
a universal way, of organızıng 
themselves Ideologies do not sit 
heavily on them Party organiza- 
tions seem to have a logic of their 
own ‘That 1s to say, a party can be 
organized only as an organization. 
The question of hierarchy, auto- 
nomy, control and delegation, have 
all to be taken note of and solu- 
tions found And, more usually 
than not, all political parties dıs- 
cover similar solutions to similar 
problems 


9 Prafulla Chakravartı, “Party, Parlıa- 


mentary group and Power', Modern Review 
Feb 1961, p 104 


10 Daniel Bell The End of Ideology 
(New York, The Free Press, 1965), p. 393. 
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A mission 


RAM JEE SINGH 


BEFORE I entered the Lok Sabha 
ın 1977, I had never been a member 
of any polıtıcal party, nor dıd I vote 
ın any election Even my name dıd 
not figure ın the voters’ lıst when 
the first draft was publıshed ın 
1977. But, I had been so deeply 
involved in public life — bhoodan- 
gramdan, santi sena, relief work 
etc, that when I won the Lok 
Sabha election with an impressive 
margin of 1,86,000 votes against a 
Congress stalwart like Bhagwat Jha 
Azad, those who had known me 
were not too surprised. 


Although I was trained ın an 
atmosphere which led me to develop 
the deepest aversion towards poli- 
tics, after spending nearly three 
years in the Parliament, I have been 
able to cast of much of my negati- 
vism But I still! cannot ‘placate, 
appease, bribe, seduce, bamboozle 
or otherwise manipulate’ the views 


and votes of the people or the poli- 
tical superiors, which 1s absolutely 
necessary today to advance politi- 
cally 


In a modern welfare State, poli- 
tical power has become like the 
omnipotent God who has a say in 
all matters — educational and 
social, economic and admunistra- 
tive, religious and cultural Hence 
there 1s no escape from politics It 
‘encircles us today like the coil of a 
snake from which one cannot get 
out, no matter how much one tries.’ 
This was admitted by Gandhiji also, 
although he had no taste for poli- 
tics — ‘I would dance with joy if I 
had to give up politics ’ But Gandhi 
was not a coward, therefore he 
struggled hard ‘to wrestle with the 
snake’ of politics When he de- 
nounced it, his reference was always 
to power-politics, which 1s not a 
mode but the pathology of political 


ws 


life. It is this power politics which 
has become corrupt Anybody who 
goes ın 1s contaminated. 


But, for Gandhi, there was an 
integrality between religion and 
politics: the whole gamut of man’s 
activities today constitute an indi- 
visible whole Gandhi did not know 
of any religion apart from human 
activity. ‘Politics’ he wrote, ‘like 
religion, 1s ever concerned with the 
happiness of the toiling masses, a 
means to the realisation of the 
highest realizable in life’ True, the 
work of social reform 1s no less 
important but even our social work 
would be impossible without the 
help of political work Hence, while 
engaged in the varied social and 
constructive work like removal of 
untouchabılıty, prohibition, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, khadi, etc , he was a 
political activist throughout his life 
Acharya Vınobajı, who 1s supposed 
to be aloof from politics himself 
admits that so far as it strengthens 
society, his bhoodan-gramdan 1s a 
‘political movement’, although he 
calls his politics lok niti (people's 
politics) and not raj miti (power- 
politics). 


In fact, all constructive activity 1s 
ına sense part and parcel of the pol- 
itics of the country Sarvodaya aims 
at changing the basic structure of the 
whole society, hence JP called it 
‘deeper politics’ Life 1s one ındıvısı- 
ble whole and all our activities run 
into one another Hence, the touch- 
me-not attitude towards politics 1s 
not healthy After all, nature abhors 
a vacuum If good people choose to 
remain at a safe distance from poll- 
tics, ıt 1s bound to become the re- 
fuge of scoundrels, criminals and 
hyackers Politics 1s not optional, 
it is obligatory. Hence, even after 
attaining the supreme wisdom, 
Janaka continued to wield political 
power and Ashoka ruled over the 
kingdom 


I, the Indian polity, politics 1s 
regarded as Rajdharma, duty to- 
wards the State We must perform 
it with all sincerity for 1t 1s a crime 
to escape the duties of public life. 
Pericles ın Greece had said: ‘We 
must regard a man who takes no 
part in public affairs not as a harm- 
less but as a useless character.’ In 


modern times, Lincoln was more 
emphatic’ ‘To sin by silence, when 
they should protest, makes cowards 
of men’ ‘To let politics become a 
cesspool, and tren avoid it because 
it ıs a cesspool, is a double crime,’ 
said Howard Crossly 


To say that the private individual 
has nothing to do with politics ıs to 
say that he has nothing to do with 
his own happiness or misery Hence 
Gokhale and Gandhi did not leave 
politics but tried their best to spiri- 
tualise or purify politics J P. also ad- 
vocated ‘goodness politics’ Politics 
1s nothing more than the science of 
ordered progress of society along 
the line of the greatest good for all 
In this sense, politics 1s brother- 
hood, ıt is a branch of ethics, that 
is Aristotle, that 1s Gandhi. It 1s 
this religious motivation in politics 
that inspires. ` 


H owever, politics ın practical life 
has become more a science of 
exigencies than principles, 1t has no 
canons. Hence it 1s said, two kinds 
of men generally succeed in political 
lıfe men of no principle, but of 
great machination, and men of no 
talent, but of one principle — that 
of blind obedience to their leaders 

Ideal supporters are supposed to be 
the ideal ‘Yes-men’ There are no 
bigotries or absurdities too gross 
for parties to create or adopt under 
the stimulus of political passion 

There ıs scarcely anything more 
harmful than political or party 
malice The Rutherfordian doctrine 
that ‘he serves his party best who 
serves the country best’ 1s more 
often violated than maintained 


Dean Inge indulged in, perhaps, 
the greatest sarcasm when he said 
that politicians remember only 
that the unborn have no votes and 
that since posterity has done noth- 
ing for them, they need do nothing 
for posterity Hence, we cannot 
safely leave politics to politicians 
Ina famous Gallup Poll of some 
years ago held in USA., mothers 
may still have wanted their 
favourite sons to grow up to be 
President but they did not want them 
to become politicians ın the pro- 
cess They mught like their children 
to be statesmen, leaders of the com- 
munity, distinguished law-makers, 
but never politicians. It was con- 


sidered a great joke when the 
humourist, Artemas Ward, declared: 
‘I am not a politician, and my other 
habits are good also.’ 


In short, politics has become one 
of our most neglected, abused and 
ignored professions It ranks low 
on the occupational test of a large 
percentage of the population, and 
its chief practitioners are rarely well 
or favourably known Unfortuna- 
tely, this disdain for the political 
profession is not only shared but 
intensified in academic institutions 
To many universities and students, 
the politicians personify nothing 
but censors, investigators and per- 
ceptors of what has been called the 
‘swinish cult of anti-intellectualism * 
To others they are corrupt, selfish, 
unsavoury individuals, manipulating 
votes and compromising principles 
for personal and partisan gain 


However, if we remember our 
nation’s first great politicians of the 
freedom movement, we would realise 
that they were our ablest, most 
respected, most talented leaders 
with amazing versatility and vita- 
lity Tilak was not only a foremost 
metaphysician but also a very keen 
astronomer, Dadabhaı Naorojı was 
an economist of deep integrity, Dr 
Rajendra Parshad was an astute 
lawyer and so on In the USA, 
Jefferson, Washington, Lincoln were 
talented leaders, men who moved 
from one field to another with ex- 
cellent efficiency and brilliance 
Hence, we are constrained to ob- 
serve that a politics which emerges 
out of some revolutionary ferment 
lıke that of a war of independence 
produces us leaders of high intel- 
Jectual and moral worth, otherwise 
ın normal times there ıs ın politics 
a tendency to degenerate 


| hatever the degeneration and 
fall in politics, however much we 
may denounce Machiavelli and 
extol ‘goodness politics’, we are 
mdeed Aristotalians or Gandhians 
only on Sundays, for the rest of the 
week we are rank Machiavellians 
As Will Durant says of Machia- 
velli’s political philosophy, ‘Politics 
he understands as the high art of 
creating, capturing, protecting, and 
strengthening a State He 1s inter- 
ested ın States rather than in 
humanity’ As Francis Bacon 
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thought, it describes ‘what men do 
and not- what they ought to do’ 
Machiavelli says ‘A prudent ruler 
ought not to keep faith when by 
so doing it would be against his 
Interest ? 


Even the people in general do 
not seem to appreciate politics of 
principles They are more concern- 
ed with their immediate and per- 
sonal problems This does not mean 
that the Indian people do not 
appreciate a high standard of mora- 
lity in public life but, I think, on 
account of long continued slavery, 
poverty and lack of ‘real’ education, 
they have been so morally crippled 
that they have lost much of their 
vitality and faith in honest politics 
They learn from what they see 
Today, demogogy goes 1n the name 
of leadership As Machiavelli said, 
the people think that "ıt 1s customary 
for those who wish to gam the 
favour of a prince to endeavour to 
do so by offering him gifts’ Thus, 
corruption 1s supposed to be the 
birth-right of politicians 


A, the end, I seek the kind per- 
mission of the readers to indulge 
ın some reminiscences I don't want 
to flatter myself or be anything 
except objective, but I entered poli- 
tics with a sense of dedication and 
ıdealısm for the total revolution 
which J P was ushering I also re- 
garded it as an extension of 
Gandhian — political. philosophy. 
Hence, ıt was natural for me to be 
a crusader against corruption in 
public life, even against my own 
partymen, and uphold Gandhian 
values I submitted the list of my 
property and assets to the party I 
did not hesitate to table an amend- 
ment in the Lok Sabha on August 
28, 1978 to the joint motion of 
Unnikrishnan and Vyalar Ravi re- 
garding collection of election funds 
by Kant: Desai, son of the_then 
Prime Minister, Morarjı Desai, (for 
whom I had the highest regard) 
and direct ‘the government to refer 
the matter to the Chief Justice of 
India to ascertain whether there is 
a prima facie case for a thorough 
probe under the Commission. of 
Inquiry Act, and further direct the 
government to bring suitable legis- 
lation before the House to ban 
collecting of funds from business 
houses by anybody.’ 


I thought, let the cloud be clear. 
It is necessary not only to be honest 
but also to appear to be honest 
Had the government accepted my 
amendment then (which ıt did later) 
it would have earned the grace of 
the world and also silenced the op- 
position leaders Similarly, when I 
found that either the party or the 
government tried to drift away from 
its Election Manifesto, which 1s its 
document of commitment to the 
people, I lost no time in attacking 
the government for its non-perfor- 
mance The proceedings of Parlıa- 
ment are witness to the repeated 
wrath I heaped upon my own gov- 
ernment at the inordinate delay in 
placing such important bills as on 
Anti-Defection, Lok-Pal, Electoral 
Reforms, etc The then Minister of 
Parliamentary Affairs accused me 
of becoming too harsh But, truth 1s 
harsh Had the anti-defection bill 
been passed, the Mınıster and his 
party men would not have witness- 
ed the ımmoral drama of endless 
defection, ultimately leading to the 
fall of the government I remember 
confronting the Prime Minister on 
the floor of the House for not ım- 
plementing his pledge to grant 
either Right to Work or Unemploy- 
ment Allowance, asa first step to 
give employment to all within 10 
years. I did not spare the most con- 
scientious and yet the most metho- 
dical Janata Mınıster, Madhu 
Dandawate, for bringing a bill for 
the construction of a 16 km. tube 
railway for Calcutta which would 
cost Rs. 400 crores I said, ‘Is this 
your priority? When lakhs of poor 
Bengalees have not seen a railway 
line, when the funds at our disposal 
are sO meagre, 1s 1t proper to spend 
this huge sum ın this manner.’ 


SS roar, I opposed George Fer- 
nandes’ bill to dilute polyester fibre 
(made by big industry) with khadı 
ın spite of the fact that it had the 
blessing of the Prime Minister, for 
I felt this would kill small and cot- 
tage industries by bringing the big 
capital invested industries into the 
field. Without multiplying instances, 
perhaps my intention was to prove 
that politics 1s not the refuge of 
only scoundrels and the corrupt but 
of gentlemen When I found that a 
large number of M P’s sublet their 
houses for illegal gain, I submitted 
a memorandum to the Prime Minis- 


ter along with the puritan titan col- 
leagues of the Sixth Lok Sabha, 
Justice Gattaniand S S Chaturvedi, 
Once I drew the attention of Parlia- 
ment through Rule 377, that dif- 
ferent foreign missions were exposing 
our M P’s to their propaganda by 
providing huge sums to host mıd- 
night dinners at five star hotels, ın 
spite of the fact that one of the 
Secretaries of my own Parliamentary 
Party was also involved ın such an 
act In short, I acted like a watch- 
dog against corruption in public life 


I behaviour of my colleagues 
in helping to get their friends and 
followers licenses, permits and 
quotas, was extremely painful A 
few people came forward for public 
work or genuine personal work for 
which I was always ready But I re- 
fused either to pressurise the police 
or government officials for undue 
work, or to influence the Courts or 
Public Service Commissions, for 
which I was often misunderstood 
Post-ındependence Indian politics 
have ınstıtutıonalısed such corrup- 
tions so that anybody standing aga- 
inst them seems to be out of. joint, 
ımpractıcal and unpolitical. Perhaps, 
politics demands that one must 
become a sharer ın corrupt lıfe. 


Huge sums required for elections 
come from business houses who 
flourish on corruption Today, the 
influence of money-power 1n politics 
has degraded 1t to the level of cri- 
minal business Politics, money and 
crime go together Hence, it 1s al- 
most suffocating for honest men to 
hve in politics. But. I repeat that 
there should never be an attitude of 
escape Politics encircles us today 
Hence, whether we do or we do not 
like ıt, politics will be there There 
is no choice between ‘politics’ and 
‘no politics’ but there 1s between 
“good politics’ and ‘bad politics’. 
Our political lıfe ıs vitiated because 
our public spirit is weak If wecan 
tone up public life, politics will 
become equivalent to social service. 
However, to adopt politics as a 
permanent profession 1s never safe, 
for it will encourage vested interests 
and consequently corruption. True, 
it requires some training and skill 
but then in the name of specialis- 
ation, we should not kill its. spirit 
What is most lacking ın politics 
IS sincerity and honesty, not skill, 


Ideological streams 


VISHWANATH P VARMA 


- JDEOLOGY will be used here to 
comprehend those programmatic 
ideas which propose to initiate 
social, economic and political chan- 
ges ın the structure of the commu- 
nity Itis true that sometimes, in a 
popular way, the word ideology is 
used as a synonym for the totality 

"ECL of a writer's theoretical framework 

i and propositions and, 1n this sense, 
- 1t 1s used as being synonymous with 
world-view (Weltanschauung) But 
this 15 too comprehensive an use of 
the term ideology because, thus, ıt 
may include the whole of cosmo- 


` logy, literature, religion. and the 
m social sciences etc, within its 
j - grasp 1 


For purposes of the present dıs- 
cussion, ideology will be confined 
to indicate the views sponsored ın 
“the social, behavioural and legal 
sciences and political philosophies 
_ This use will also refrain from sanc- 
tioning the standpoint of the Mar- 
xists and of some other scholars 
e belonging to the school of sociology 


1 Webster's Dictionary gives two mean- 
ings of ‘Ideology’, 


(1) The science of ıdeas, and 


(11) (Metaphysics) — A theory of the 
origin of ideas which derives them 
OF -exclusıvely from sensation 


4 
x 


of knowledge who would imply that 
ıdeology 1s necessarily infected with 
a ‘false consciousness’, and 1s a 
mask to hide the exploitationist 
structure of a  class-polarized 
system 


Modern Indian thoüght extends 
over a fairly long period. From the 
birth of Ram Mohan Roy in 1772, 
till the latest development of social- 
ist, communist and co-operative 
ideologies in India at the end of 
1958? and 1959,-1s a period nearly 
two hundred years long. The same 
period witnessed in Europe the 
mighty cataclysms of the French 
Revolutions of 1789, 1830 and 1858. 
The ‘origin of modern western poli- 
tical thought 1s controversial Some 
trace its beginnings in Machia- 
velli, some ın Hobbes, and some 
ın Rousseau. On the other hand, - 
as differentiated from. -modern 
western political thought, recent 
western thought begins with Hegel 
and Marx Roughly the period imn- 
dicated by recent political thought in 
the western woild is parallel to the. 
period indicated by modern political 





2 Cf The Industrial Policy Statement of 
the Congress (1948), the Avadi resolution 
On socialist pattern of society (1955), and 
the Nagpur resolution on co-operative 
farming (1958) 


thought in India Ram Mohan Roy 
was the contemporary of Hegel, 


Dayananda was the contemporary 
of Marx. 


Here, a well-defined, clear-cut 
and precise distinction between re- 
cent and modern 1s not possible 
There ıs a line of distinction, how- 
ever, between the exponents of the 
renaissance ın India and the buil- 
ders of the theory of nationalism. 
Roughly, we can say that whereas 
Ram Mohan Roy 1s the key-figure 
in modern Indian political thought, 
Mahatma Gandhi was the greatest 
personality in the contemporary 
history of India From Gandhi we 
can trace the rise of recent political 
thought The recent theorists of 
Hindu and Muslim communalism 
may be taken, in some senses, to 
belong, intellectually, to the early 
period of the religious reformation 


M iem Indian polıtıcal thought 
1$ the product ofa deep crisis of 
civilization The creative elan of 
the old civilization had become 
moribund andled to political dis- 
integration The years 1707, 1757, 
1761, 1849, and 1857 were eloquent 
expressions of this socia] and poli- 
tical dismemberment The political 
decline resulted in an enervatıon 
ofthe creative potentialities of the 
people in other realms also The 
challenge of a gigantic and formid- 
able alien civilization led, neces- 
sarily, to a deep heart-searching 
The problems of the East versus 
the West became the greatest theme 
of Indian thought including the 
political 


Thus, Indian political thought 
becomes, ın a sense, a fundamen- 
tal philosophy of civilization Its 
problem is not so much the expli- 
cation and elucidation of the nature 
and theories of the State and legal 
ideologies, as the broader enquiry 
into the reconciliation of the East 
and the West, the old and the new, 
and the religious and the scientific 
Therefore, as in nineteenth century 

“a, the philosophy of cıvılıza- 
^mes a pertinent and ab- 
oblem for us. 
P. S 
Xy of the relation of 
“western civilization, 
‘ike Tagore, Viveka- 


nanda, Gandhi and Aurobindo 
brought a great fund of personal 
experiences of life in the two It 
cannot be denied that the situation- 
al structure provides the general 
matrix and overall field amıdst 
which politica] ideas arise Modern 
Indian political thought is to a 
great extent the crystallization and 
the making explicit of the diverse 
interpretations of the existing social 
and political reality. 


I, has been said that great thin- 
king arises in periods of agonizing 
predicaments and national catastro- 
phies, when there ıs a deep search 
for some kind of stability amıdst 
puzzlement, perplexity, chaos and 
confusion The devastating impact 
of western imperialism necessitated 
a search into our roots. A gigantic’ 
tussle had been going on between 
the old values of Indian culture 
and the mechanized efficiency and 
scientific ingenuity of the British 
imperialistic regime. This clash led 
to a search for balance in the ıntel- 
lectual and moral fields There was 
a quest for fresh moral and spırı- 
tualanchorage The deep torments 
and searchings of the heart are 
revealed ın the writings of Tagore 
and Gandhi 


Modern Indian political. thought 
bears the signs of its birth in a 
period of civilizational crisis and 
intellectual predicament It 1s con- 
cerned with the quest of moral 
certainty Thus it ıs value-oriented 
It, sometimes, preaches moral pre- 
cepts and codes ,ofgivilized conduct. 
Thereby it bec omes normative and 
didactic rather, than being positive, 
guantıtatıve”ând inductive At the 
ethical level, 1ts basic orientation 
1s to produce a race of morally valı- 
ant workers for the significant tasks 
of nation-building and political 
integration, rather than build a 
theory of ethical enquiry 


Furthermore, the compulsive 
urgency of the need of social, eco- 
nomic and political change made 
some writers in modern India pro- 
gram-oriented Hence they began to 
prepare party manifestoes and reso- 
Jutions and, thus, some phase of 
modern Indian political thought 
has also sometimes a pamphlet- 
eering character as ıt seeks to ınflu- 


* 


ence ımmedıate concrete social and 
political action. addressed not so 
much to thinkers as to workers 
Hence, its element of 1mmediate 
appeal rather than a permanent 
and abiding capacity to evoke 
thought on ‘first principles * Com- 
parable in some respects to the 
political writings that flourished 
during the days of the Papal-Impe- 
rial Conflicts, the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, there 1s also an element of 
controversial polemic init To an 
extent it 1s also dialectical and 
seeks to controvert the points raised 
by the antagonists The orientation 
towards immediate appeal for the 
effectuation of concrete action 
makes it different from the writings 
of philosophers of politics who seek 
to transcend the immediate reality 
in their systematic constructions, 
although complete detachment from 
the situation 1s neither possible nor 
desirable 


There were two main types of 
reactions to the elemental juxta- 
position andeven confrontation of 
the East and the West which was 
the dominant problem in India. A 
group of revivalists looked to the 
old scriptures and attempted to 
bring back to the front the peren- 
nial streams of Hindu thought 
Another group, equally eloquent, 
either pleaded for the incorporation 
of the West in Indian thought or 
urged a reconciliation of the old 
and the new There was, of course, 
no absolute wall of separation 
between the two sections. It was 
a” “matter of emphasis The first 


group was soaked ın the indigenous 


traditions, while the second was 
actively conscious ot the considera- 
ble breakdown of the Indian politi- 
cal, social and cultural life and 
heritage 


xu revivalistic current was re- 
presented by Dayananda Saraswati 
whose cry was ‘Back to the Vedas’ 
On the basis of the Vedas, Daya- 
nanda wanted to build a plan of 
national; social, educational and 
political reconstruction and advo- 
cated that the Vedic gospel should 
be propagated ın the world Rama- 
krishna, Vivekananda, Ramatirtha 
and Aurobindo were inspired by 
the monistic teachings of the Upani- 
shads and they felt that Vedantic 
monism was the true basis for a 


system of universal ethics and for a 
spiritual theory of nationalism 


Tılak and Gandhi were great 
devotees of the Bhagavadgita This 
book and its gospel of heroic action 
also influenced revolutionaries ? 
Tılak revived the Vedic word swar- 
ajya which was also used m Maha- 
rashtra to indicate the Maratha 
polity Both Gandhi and CR Das 
were strong advocates of the revival 
of the village panchayat system 
Gandhi and Aurobindo were bitter 
critics of the commercialism, pluto- 


cracy and imperialism Of the 
modern West 

If  Dayananda,  Vivekananda, 
Ramatırtha, Tılak, Gandhi and 


Aurobindo, either wholly or partly, 
were stalwarts of some form of Vedic 
and Hindu revivalism, Muhammad 
Iqbal and Muhammed Alı were ex- 
ponents of Koranic revival and pan- 
Islamism Iqbal was a champion of 
the concept of -Tauhid and he felt 
- that on ifs basis, alone, could be 
built a social polity for the realiza- 
tion of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity Muhammad Alı was a pas- 
sionate, almost fanatical, champion 
of the teachings of the Koran Dr 
Annie Besant, although by birth an 
Irish, was an eloquent champion of 
Hindu revivalism 


Nass revivalısm deeply col- 
oured the political ideas of these 
thinkers Their spiritual anchorage 
was in the past and although some 
of them accepted the grant of res- 
ponsible government and fought for 
home rule, they did not think that 
India öould find her political salva- 
‘tion by practising the ideas of 
Mazzını, Mill, Spencer and Morley.4 
In recent times, it can be said that 
the Hindu rıghtıst groups ın their 
own way and light are inspired by 
revivalist sentiments 





3 Cf J Ramsay MacDonald, 77e 
Awakening of India, p, 189, calls the Gita 
a ‘dangerous’ and ‘seditious’ book 
He says ‘The Indian assassin quotes his 
Bhagavadgita just as the Scottish covenan- 
ter quoted his Old Testament And the Gita 
ış more cruel ın the devotion and self- 
sacrifice ıt 1nspires than the most aweful of 
the Old Testament passages 


4 Contrast, J Ramsay MacDonald, The 
Awakening of India, p 196 "The one great 
contribution of the West to the Indian 
nationalist movement is its theory of 
political liberty ' : 


But, in spite of a religious and 
philosophic revivalism, when one 
attempts a comparative analysis of 
modern Indian and modern western 
political thought, one vital factor 
that strikes one is that, contrasted 
to western political thought, modern 
Indian political thought lacks 
organic continuity with the old 
political tradition From Plato and 
Aristotle to Augustine, Aquinas, 
Marsiglio, Machiavelli, Hobbes and 
Hegel, there are some fundaniental 
notions which recur persistently The 
dominant conceptual framework of 


western political. thought has been 


provided by the Greeks Terms like 
law (Nomos), justice (Dike), etc, 
were framed by the Greeks and 
persist even today But there 1s no 
such fundamental conceptual con- 
tinuity in Indian political thought 
There are no common links between 
Kauülya, Manu, Abul Fazl and 
MN Roy 


There ıs, of course, the situational 
continuity in the sense that all these 
ancient, medieval and modern 


thinkers wrote on Indian seil and 


discussed Indian problems, but 
there 1s not that organic continuity 
that strikes one in the West. Like 
all generalizations, my remarks, 
too, will need reservations with 
regard to details, but I am trying to 
differentiate the dominant emphases 
with regard to historical continuity. 
What I mean to say is that the 
works on ancient and medieval 
Indian political thought are not in 
the same sense organic to ‘modern 
Indian political thought, as the 
writings of Plato, Aristotle and 
Cicero are to modern western polıtı- 
cal thought 


- 


Dome Indian leaders have been 
great scholars of the Indian classics 
Dayananda and Tılak of the Vedas, 
Devendranath Tagore,  Viveka- 
nanda, Ramatirtha and Rabındra- 
nath Tagore of the Upanishads, 
Lajpat Raı, Gandhi and Aurobindo 
were penetrating exponents of the 
Bhagavadgita, but no attempt has 
been made in modern Indian 
thought to revive some of the 
political. teaching of the Maha- 
bharata, or of Kautilya's Artha- 
shastra or of the Manusmrıtı The 
fundamental concepts of the politi- 


cal thought of Vyasa, Kautilya, and 
Sukra have not been used Thus, 
the conceptual continuity here 1s 
lost 


Most ofthe basıc terms of west- 
ern political thought are the same 
in Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Hob- 
bes and Krabbe despite a diversity 
of ıdeas and a continuity persists 
of basic terms Some terms of the 
Upanishads and the Gita like 
karmayoga, tyaga, tapasya, anana 
have been used ın the writings of 
Tılak, Aurobindo and Gandhi, but 
the political terms of ancient India 
— Saptanga, prakrıtısampada, man- 
dala, ratnıns — are conspıcuous by 
their absence today. 


jm second group of Indian 
thinkers was much more sympath- 
etic in its reactions to the West 
Ram Mohan Roy was inspired by 
the teachings of Christian unitarian- 
ısm and French enlightenment 
Keshav Chandra Sen was deeply 
soaked in Christian traditions 
Some others like them were also 
inspired by the blessings of foreign 
rule influencing the ideas of Dada- 
bhaı, Ranade, Pherozeshah and 
Gokhale Ranade was also influ- 
enced by the German Historical 
School of Economics and Frede- 
rick List and -under their inspira- 
tion offered a criticism of the ideas 
of the classical school of economics. 
In his personal hfe, it was the 
teachings of Tukaram, but his 
social philosophy bore traces of 
western ideology N 

Other leaders of the Moderate 
School also showed pronounced 
western influences They pleaded 
for reason, tolerance and justice 
The optimistic philosophy had much 
ın common with eighteenth century 
thinkers like Turgot and Condorcet. 
The nationalistic ıdeas of Mazzini 
greatly affected Surendranath Baner- 
jea, Lala Lajpat Rat and and V D 
Savarkar 9 


The emphasis on the concept of 
rıghts as put forward by the theo- 


5 BC Pal, Nationality and Empire, p 
29, proposed to define nationality rather as 
the personality of a people than, following 
Mazzını's view, as the individuality of a 
people. 
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rısts of the Amercan and the 
French Revolutions has been a per- 
sistent source of influence not only 
to Indian but to the whole Asian 
natıonalıst movement in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries The 
concept of fundamental rights as 
emphasized ın Annıe Besant's Com- 
monwealth of India Bill (1925), the 
Nehru Report (1928), the Karachi 
Congress Resolution (1931), and the 
third part of the present republi- 
can constitution. of India 1s a direct 
indication of American. and French 
revolutionary 1nfluences 


Hegel’s influences can be seen 
on Brajendranath Seal, Auro- 
tbindo and Subhas Chandra Bose 
Nietzsche’s concept of the superman 
influenced partly both Aurobindo 
and Iqbal, although both transmut- 
ed the concept by adding a spiritual 
context For Mahatma Gandhi ıt 
was the ideas of Plato, the Sermon 
on the Mount, Ruskin, Tolstoy, 
Thoreau and Edward Carpenter, 
although, the final spiritual anchor- 
age of his life, he received in the 
Bhagavadgita and the Ramacharit- 
manas. 


R 


ZMabındranath Tagore was the 
greatest prophet of a cultural syn- 
thess between the East and the 
West Although later 1n his life, as a 
reaction to western brutalıty and 
1imperialistic chauvinism, Tagore felt 
that the saving light would come 
from the East, ın his writings and 
teachings he showed a great synthe- 
tic apperception His universalism 
and cosmopolitanism are reminis- 
cent of Pierry Dubois, Abbe de 
Saint-Pierre and Kant. 


The Russian Revolution had some 
impact on Lala Lajpat , Rai and C 
R Das but Jawaharlal Nebru and 
Subhas Chandra Bose were far more 
deeply influenced by ıt Jawaharlal 
was considerably inspired by the 
‘historical interpretation which Marx 
and Lenin sponsored. The influence 
of Marxist ideas upon MN Roy 
and the Indian socialists and com- 


6 VP Varma, The Political Philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Sarvodaya (Agra, 
oe Narain Agrawal, 1959), Chap. 


munısts has been colossal Although 
later on, specially after 1945, MN 
Roy gave a humanistic critique of 
the 1deas of Marx, Marxism had 
considerably shaped and moulded 
his political philosophy and meta- 
physics 


The Indian socialists and com- 
munists constantly stress the fact 
that they are not blind followers of 
Marx, but there 1s no denying that 
the Marxist concepts of economic 
interpretation of history and the 
sociology of the class-struggle large- 
ly permeate their social ideas In 
fact, the socialists, the communists 
and the exponents of a planned eco- 
nomic growth and political consoli- 
dation are influenced by the western 
social, political and economic pat- 
terns of life They believe in social 
emancipation, economic expansion 
and rationalization and political 
organization on the model of the 
West 


1. dominant problem in. Indian 
political thought has been natıona- 
lism, the factors and components of 
which have been thoroughly debat- 
ed The distinction between nation, 
State, people, nationality and 
natıonalısm has also been attempted 
to some extent Although the writ- 
ings of Mill? Renan and Bluntschli 
on nationalism have been quoted 
here, other complex concepts of 
political. science. and jurisprudence, 
lıke sovereignty, liberty, the juridical 
and organismic nature of the State, 
etc, have not been thoroughly ana- 
lysed, except for occasional refer- 
ences 


To the elucidation of the theory 
of nationalism, however, Indian 
political leaders and. thinkers have 
brought important insights Three 
main approaches, out of several, 
may be mentioned here In the writ- 
ings of Dadabhaı Naorojı, RC 
Dutt and Gopal Krıshna Gokhale, 
the economic foundations of nation- 
alism are analysed It will be an ex- 
aggeration to regard them as the 
conscious protagonists of the Indian 


bourgeoisie, but their writings and 


7 Miull’s statement, ‘The government of 
a people by itself has a meaning, and a 
reality, but such a thing as government of 
the people by another does not and cannot 
exist (O? was full of significance 


conclusions showed the deplorable 
state of the economy, not only from 
the standpoint of the incipient but 
growing bourgeoisie but also from 
that of the rural population. 
Gokhale constantly referred to ways. 
of alleviating the sufferings of the 
rural elements 


} 
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Besides this economic approach, 
a second was sponsored by the ex- 
ponents of the concept of the divi- 
nity of the nation Bankim, Pal, 
CR Das and Aurobindo regarded 
the motherland as a sacred entity 
and not as a mere physical being or 
geographical territory Hence, to 
the propaganda of nationalism, the 
extremists of Bengal brought a 
loftıness of eloquence which has a 
deep and lasting appeal to the cons- 
ciousness of the Hindu 


A third, and perhaps a disinteg- 
rating and devastating approach to 
nationalism, was brought by Jinnah 
and the Muslim League They said 
that in India there were two nations 
entirely separated by customs, man- 
ners, philosophies of life and orien- 
tation to social and political prob- 
lems As a counterpoise to this 
two-nation theory, the leaders of 
Hindu revivalism expounded their 
theory that the Hindus were the 
only nation in the country, while 
other elements were munorities’ 
Thus, from about 1938 to 1947, a 
very lively and agitated debate and 
movement went on in which the 
nature of nationalism was the 
theme of endless dialectics 


im are three sıgnıficant con- 
cepts ın modern Indıan thought The 
first ıs the notion of cosmopolitan- 
ism and human unity which a num- 
ber of our leaders subscribed to ın 
different ways Ram Mohan Roy 
and Keshav Chandra Sen had re- 
mote visions of a religious universa- 
lsm Vivekananda was a prophet 
of universal religion Tagore was a 
teacher of cultural synthesis of the 
East and the West and a trenchant 
critic of the aggressive, mechanical, 
imperialistic political concept of 
the nation Gandhi was a keen unt- 
versalist He wanted human 
brotherhood on the basis of non- 
violence He wanted India to be 
free so that she could sacrifice her- 
self for the world CR Das had 


N 
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dreams of a federation of humanity 
Annie Besant was a champion of 
cosmopolitan brotherhood Auro- 
bindo pleaded for human unity on 
the basis of the realization of.an 
innerness. Jawaharlal Nehru was a 
champion of the eradication of 
international tensions. 


T. second monumental contrı- 
bution of modern Indian polıtıcal 
thought ıs the Gandhıan concept of 
Satyagraha 8 Satyagraha ıs postu- 
lated on the realızatıon of the auto- 
nomy and spontaneity of the free 
moral will and conscience It is a 
spiritual attempt to redeem the dig- 
nity and conscience of man İt vin- 
dicates the supremacy of the human 
Atman to fight for the sake of 
justice, truth and virtue Gandhi 
sanctified this concept by under- 
going a series of sufferings and afflic- 
tions for its sake At a time when 
totalitarianism, authoritarian tech- 
niques and centralization are on the 
march and the blighting spectre of 
a nuclear annihilation 1s not un- 
founded imagination, it 1S to be 
hoped that the concept of Satya- 
graha will provide a weapon to the 
believer ın sanity, sobriety, decency, 
peace and freedom to rise up against 
the entrenched custodians of might 
and wealth, and redeem human 
dignity. 


The third important contribution 
ıs the philosophy of Humanism 
sponsored by MN Roy, and Deen- 
dayal 9 Tagore and Aurobindo and 
even Gandhi were spiritual huma- 
nists. Jawaharlal Nehru in his Dis- 
covery of India advocates scientific 
humanism But MN Roy has tried 
to discuss 1n considerable detail the 
philosophy of humanism, which 1s 
based on a scientific materialistic 
cosmology One does not have to 
agree with the detailed propositions 
of Roy to accord him an 1mportant 
place in the history of Indian 
thought. His new humanism 1s an 
attempt to appreciate the creative 


8 I have given a detailed study of 


Gandhism in my book The Political Philo- 
sophy of Mahatma Gandhi and Sarvodaya 
(Agra, Lakshmi Naram Agrawal, 1959), 
which may be regarded as a supplement to 
this book 


9 Also see VP Varma, Philosophical 
Humanism and Contemporary India 
(Motilal Banarasidas, Delhi, 1979) 


potentialities of science both for 
constructing the framework of a 
better society and as a methodology 
of interpretation It may be possi- 
ble that m the growing secular 
society of modern India, Roy’s new 
humanism with its emphasis on 
freedom, reason and cosmopolitan- 
ism, apart from any idealistic and 
theological presuppositions, will 
have a great appeal for some intel- 
lectuals Although not an original 
gospel, it has value for its com- 
prehensiveness 


Xu Indian communısts have not 
made any significant original con- 
tribution ın the realm of political 
ideology, economic analysis or 
sociological theory Their commit- 
ments to the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism have been too 
deep to permit any original think- 
ing 1n the field of social and beha- 
vioural sciences They, however, by 
their crusadıng zeal and mılıtancy 
have sought to make vocalın İndıan 
polıtıcs the demands of the urban 
labourıng population. They have 
slender regard for the past classıcs 
and heroes of India and their nat- 
10nalism has been suspected by res- 
ponsible popular leaders They have 
shown extreme cleverness 1n exploit- 
ing the sores of the Indian body 
politic 


On the other hand, Indian com- 
munists have tried to apply the con- 
cepts and propositions of historical 
materialism to the studies of Indian 
history and philosophy and some of 
their remarks have certainly been 
pungent With all their exaggera- 
tion, the fulminations of the com- 
munist writers against the feudal 
and exploitationist character of 
Indian society as well as against the 
elements of ideological mystifica- 
tions provided by the Brahman 
priesthocd to the process of exploi- 
tation prevalent in the glorious 
periods of Indian history, have act- 
ed as powerful antidotes to the 
superficial generalizations about 
and sentimental self-praise and 
vanity of the metaphysical’ and 
‘spiritual’ Indian culture 


Marxism consistently tried to 
debunk nationalism as an ideologi- 
cal creed of capitalism In place of 
bourgeois nationalism, ıt preached 


the cult of proletarian interna- 
tionalism But with the triumph 
of Lenınıst-Stalınısm in Russia, 
Russian nationalism intensified its 
emotional appeal for the Russian 
masses. During World War Il, 
Russian nationalism was accelerated 
although lıp-servıce was paid to the 
concept of autonomous nationalities 
constituting the USSR _ But it is 
paradoxical that while under the 
iron control of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party, national integration 
has increased in the USSR, the 
Communist Party in India 1s en- 
couraging dısruptıonıst tendencies 
by its ideological creed of multi- 
nationalism and sub-nationalism 


ini socialist literature has not 
yet attained that depth and theore- 
tical maturity which we find in. the 
writings of Plekhanov or Bukharin 
or Rosa Luxemburg It has not 
made any major original theoretical 
contribution Its significance lies, 
however, in stressing the need for 
original socialist thinking ın the 
perspective of the agrarian, caste 
bound, and developing economy 
and polity of India Following the 
line of Marx, the German Marxists 
had regarded the peasants as a re- 
actionary element Lenin modified 
this approach. The fundamental ex- 
ploited element ın India is not the 
wage labourer but the landless vil- 
lage labourer and the farmers 
Hence it is essential to analyse the 
problems of the village-dwellers 


The Indian socialists want to end 
the prevailing class and caste strug- 
les in society They accept planning, 
but they would like piecemeal 
planning in place of wholesale 
absolutist planning The problem of 
capital formation 1s very acute and 
capitalization by savings has to be 
supplemented with foreign borrow- 
ings, of course, without any strings 
attached The Indian socialists have 
brought some keen thinking on 
these three dominant problems — 
the role of the peasants, caste strug- 
gle and planning ın an underdeve- 
loped economy 


Like the German social demo- 
crats, Indian socialists are advocates 
ofthe synthesis of politica] liberty 
and economic reconstruction They 
believe in the parliamentary 
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method. Ünder the influence of 
Gandhism and the democratic struc- 
ture of the Indian government, they 
have eschewed all faith in , violence 

But they are more radically attach- 
ed to the concept of decentralıza- 
tion. “unlike their western proto- 
types Perhaps this emphasis on 
decentralization ıs a Gandhian 
legacy to Indian socialism 
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I" its hostility to the omni- 
potence of the centralzed State 
machine, Sarvodaya reminds us of 
the pragmatic and pluralistic poli- 
tical doctrine that became fashion- 
able after the first world war We, 
in India, have had long centuries of 
despotic tradition. It 1s possible, 
nay probable, that under the guise 
of a welfare State and the socialistic 
pattern of society, we may be head- 
ing towards the concentration of 


political and economic power even- , 


tually leading to dictatorship Sar- 
vodaya is a prophetic attempt to 
warn us of the dangers of such 
concentration. In making us aware 
of the growing trend towards politi- 
cal concentration of power and the 
threat to individual liberty, -the lea- 
ders of the Sarvodaya movement 


~have rendered inestimable services 


to our infant democratic republic 
India 1s not to bea pale reflection 
of England or America To build a 
strong country, we need to have 
noble traditions of our own Sarvo- 
daya 1s the embodiment of one 
such based on .our culture and 
philosophy 


In the West, . sociologists and 
political- scientists have been so 


dwarfed ın their’ vision by the 


omnipotence of parties that they no 
longer believe” seriously ın the 
Lincolnian definition of democracy 
One sociologist makes the danger- 
ous assertion that democracy 1s not 
a way of governing but of choosing 
who will govern and to what ends 
At such a period of intellectual 
inertia and abject surrender to the 
status quo, the prophets of Sarvo- 
daya want to concretize the Gan- 
dhian dream of Swarajya—the gov- 
ernment of the individual over 
himself in all its comprehensive 
connotation 


~Itis true that an immense amount. 
of original thought and socio-politi- 


- 


cal experimentation is needed for 
the realization of this but even if 
for several decades we may not be 
able to practise it, I have been 
sufficiently inspired by the concep- 
tion of Sarvodaya that democracy 
has to be made a genuine experi- 
ment 1n the art of real self-govern- 
ment In the twentieth century, 


.perhaps, this ıs the only political 


philosophy that has genuinely and 


Sincerely clung to this formula No . 


purpose can be served by sticking 
to the ghosts of party dictatorship, 
State absolutism or police domina- 
ton Swarajya and democracy have 
to be won for every citizen of this 
republic and that part of Sarvodaya 
political thought which resolves to 
make the government of the ındı- 
vidual over himself real, is certainly 
a source of inspiration 


pe 


A moral humanist revolution 1s 
what 1s needed today -for unless 
there 1s a sense of dedication to the 
moral value, political sermons on 
self-help and co-operation won’t 
help Ifthe aim is to infuse a sense 
of dynamism and vitality among 
our people the real task 1s to go to 
them with a sense of humility to 
help solve their problems An 
agglomeration of admunistrative 
institutions may work out a paper 
solution but will not touch the 
heart of the problem Hence the 
‘jeep mentality’ has to be avoided 
Sımplıcıty and not complexity has 
to be the criterion in administrative 


, matters The craze for big official- 


dom and darbars and largescale 
administrative set-ups 1S incongru- 
ent in the context of our poverty 


One of the great moral maladies 
today ıs the swiftness with which 
Gandhian idealism is evaporating 
from our life. Our attachment to 
the artifices and adjuncts of western 
civilization 1s becoming pernicious 
Hence our moral capital is being 
depleted It 1s one of the great 
services of the Sarvodaya movement 
that ıt seeks to soak the new institu- 
tional foundations for an organic 
participating democracy with the 
fertilizing waters of Gandhian 
ethical idealism without which 
institutional ınnovatıons are bound 
to remain mere external frame- 
works Moral values constitute the 


^ 


solid foundations even of the politi- _ 
cal entities and to inculcate them 1s 
the task for responsible citizens, 
intellectuals and university teachers 
and autonomous and voluntary 
Service agencies 


- 


In criticism of the Panchayati Raj 
it has been said that the Panchayat 
Samitis will be the units. where the 
old patterns of oligarchical rule will 
be perpetuated through a new 
liaison Letween higher caste bosses, 
landed magnates and the govern- 
mental agencies. There 1s great 
truth ın this criticism but this makes 
still more imperative the task of 
social and moral education of the 
villagers by disinterested | intellec- 
tuals and voluntary associations. 
Only these latter 1mbued with a 
moral idealism of the Gandhian 
type can address themselves to the. 
task of neutralization of the overt 
and covert oligarchical trends 


A, ethical and spiritual huma- 
nism ıs an integral, democratic - res- 
ponse to the challenge ot the times 

The democratic heritage of Swaraj 
and freedom 1s precious and it has 
to be preserved against external and 
totalitarran encroachments. The 
stress on social realism manifested. 
ınthe quest for justice for the sup- 
pressed proletariat ıs timely. But 
the method for the emancipation of 
the wage earners, the agricultural 
labourers and the other suppressed 
and backward sections can only be 
peaceful Legislation and Satya- 
graha are sufficient for solving the . 
problems of poverty at the instru- 
mental level 


Violent class struggle may appeal 
to certain sections but a humanist 
1S opposed to a blood bath even for 
the liberation of the oppressed and 
backward sections To endorse 
hghtly the ıdea of violent class 
struggle in a country of over six 
hundred million people is an irres- 
ponsible exercise ın political oppor- 
tunism The valuational dimensions 
of lıfe and politics. need to be re- 
asserted [n a g1owingly mechanis- 
tic and -atheistic civilization, men 
are tending to become unscrupulous 
and hypocritical for egoistic -gratı- 
fications Hence a humanist. appeal 
in the name of spiritual and moral 
values is still more relevant to the: 
contemporary civilization 


A defence 


LALIT SEN 


THE awareness of psychological 
factors which operate ın the adjust- 
ment of conflicting interests in 
Indian politics 1s absolutely neces- 
sary if there is to be hope of un- 
Travelling some of the knots in the 
prevailing political situation The 
wider process of political evolution 
ın India since 1947 will elude scien- 
tific analysis if we are not sensitive 
and perceptive of the productive 


work which 1s done by those who 
spend a good deal of their time and 
energy in politics with an eye to 
feasible policies and decisions. 


In a fairly narrow sphere of power 
and interest, the ‘need-based politi- 
cian' of contemporary India is a 
connecting link between two con- 
cepts one based on the events and 
conditions which shaped the Indian 
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freedom struggle and the other 
centredon the polıtıcal hopes and 
scope for participation 1n a polity 
facing some of the most intractable 
problems of domestic and foreign 
policy Today's political culture 
demands bargaining and compro- 
mise in order that the ‘need-based 
politician’ should take the initiative 
in placing crucial 1tems on the nat- 
ional policy agenda whether at the 
Centre or in the States Large sec- 
tions of the Indian elite begin to 
look askance at the new ways of 
politics to overcome constraints on 
decision-making which were preclu- 
ded by the ideology and ethos of 
the freedom movement 


The pragmatic quest of the ‘need- 
based politician’ 1s often seen ex- 
clusıvely ın terms of its deficiencies 
while his role ın providing facilities 
for enhancing the role of public 
opinion in policy-making 1s often 
overlooked The personal privileges 
of the politician are looked upon 
with great skepticism but it 1s not 
usually realised that there are tradı- 
tions and precepts which are a pre- 


ponderating factor ın the adherence , 


of legislators to the democratic creed 
in India This moral accountability 
1s demonstrably true and qualities 
of self-effacement and patience co- 
exist with those which are the 
source of suspicion and violation of 
democratic norms 


I. polıtıcal beliefs of the Indian 
people can be traced to many an- 
cient writings and to other sources 
belonging to the period before the 
age of nationalism and mass poli- 
tics The ideological motivations of 
the pre-Independence period in 
more recent times performed a valu- 
able function ın ushering ın the era 
of parliamentary democracy, along 
with mobilising national action in 
the struggle against British rule 
The apparent inconsistencies of 
Indian political behaviour cannot be 
understood by asking rhetorical 
questions It 1s also not helpful to 
look back nostalgically upon the 
Gandhian era when the Mahatma 
provided enlightened statesmanship 
together with an extreme scenario 
of non-violent resistance 


To maintain a proper perspective, 
we would do well to avoid the 


anxieties and forebodings of those 
who are continually delving back 
into the past in order to confirm 
their view that the Indian politician 
has lost the power of self-scrutiny 
and therefore cannot serve the pub- 
lic interest. For better or for worse, 
India must live in the present The 
competence of the Indian politicians 
in coping with ensuing challenges 
after 1947 must be judged ın rela- 
tion to the expression Of public 
opinion and ın the context of their 
awareness of new options as reveal- 
ed in.the course of political cam- 
paigning Realpolitik and manouvre 
are inescapable in the process of 
operating a constitutional demo- 
cracy, and India is no exception 


Tye Congress Party responded to 
political demands time and again ın 
a manner which was sut generis and 
fostered public interest 1n national 
affairs To a certain type of political 
observer, the Kamraj Plan (which 
imposed a ban on continuance in 
Office) was ımpolıtıc and ınadvıs- 
able, and, yet, to saythe least, 
ıt effected the pyramıdal structure 
of authority and responsibility ın 
Indian politics and trained the 
impulses of loyalty of Congressmen 
in a particular manner. It 1s easy to 
regard such prospects with cynicism 
but it can be argued that the pre- 
ssure of electoral politics will threa- 
ten the very existence of institu- 
tions unless policy makers relate 
emotional needs and demands to 
the cultural ethos of the country 


The problem of defection in 
Indian politics 1s aggravated by the 
centiifugal pulls and the violation 
of public values and beliefs Apart 
from the sound theoretical grounds 
on which defections are frowned 
upon, the impact of traditional 
thinking 1s admittedly important 
In the Ramayana epic the real com- 
petence of Vibhishana is clouded by 
the reservations about the specific 
manner in which he ‘defected’ from 
the side of Ravana to Rama His 
general demeanour no doubt was 
satisfactory but this defection did 
not comply with the emotional 
requirements of the traditional 
Indian polity The mental processes 
of the Indian public to which the 
Indian politician. must ultimately 
respond are not always revealed by 


doctrinnaire analysis They can be 
discovered by an objective analysis 
of the long history and rich culture 
of the Indian people, and the 
anatomy of politics ın a given situa- 
tion must be related to the predis- 
positions of our political culture. 


It 1s small wonder in these circ- 
umstances that the Indian politician 
has to function amidst constraints 
which are unknown in non-tradi- 
tional societies. The most conscien- 
tious politician who values democr- 
atic norms, cannot be indifferent 
to the caste and community profiles 
which face him: He must learn all he 
can of the way in which profound 
influences emanate from caste and 
community but the measure of his 
usefulness lies ın linking these pre- 
dispositions to the significant public 
values derived from the Constitu- 
ton of India, ıt 1s part of the 
politician's business to reject the 
legacy of history where ıt comes ın 
the way of national goals This per- 
sonal factor fulfills itself in the 
efforts of the Indian politician to 
assess a wide range of alternatives 
for coping with the stresses and 
stra:ns of political and economic 
development 


a changes have taken 
place in India in the patterns of 
living, urbanisation, industrial deve- 
lopment and the increasing demand 
for ‘participation’ ın the affairs of 
the village, town and city The 
politician who uses old political 
metaphors naturally feels handıca- 
pped in the mass communication 
society which has developed It may 
be said that the new personality of 
the Indian politician has developed 
in the light of the enormous exten- 
sion of political activity in a rela- 
tively short period of time 


It is not as if narrow selfishness 
has suddenly taken hold of our 
public representatives Of course 
there are some politicians whose 
attitudes and behaviour patterns 
are serious obstacles to the people's 
welfare, but the essence of the 
problem is related to the type of 
organisation and structure which 
dominates the Indian political envi- 
ronment today To begin with, the 
classical political party system has 
shown tendencies of decline Indeed, 
the classical political party has often 
cracked up because confidence in 


` 


the stabılıty of the classıcal party 
has been eroded The social value 
system has changed direction from 
belief ın ideology to a relativism 
which does not sharply distinguish 
ideological beliefs 


Those charismatic leaders who 


have strong opinions of their own 


derive all authority in domestic 
politics from their ability to create 
new currents of political activity 
In place of relaxed politics in the 
classic pattern these leaders play a 
special role ın mounting crusades of 
mammoth proportions and bring 
new life to the anaemic political 
bodies These popular movements 
aim to coordinate economic and 
social policies with the help of 
pragmatic philosophies and the 
majority Of political activists who 
flock to their banner are reacting 
against the established value system 
- of those who held sway over the 
classical political parties 


Ka followers of the charismatic 
leader are not necessarily opposed 
to democratic thinking With. the 
appearance of new conditions they 
are dependent on the leader for 
help in the process of actualising 
the electoral support ın their res- 
pective constituencies. In the 
foreseeable future, direct all round 
help from the charismatic leader 
will continue to dominate the orga- 
nisation of elections The ‘vertical’ 
investment in politics has a univer- 
sal appeal ın comparison with the 
‘horizontal’ investment in numerous 
factions. 


It 1s not easy to estimate the 
relatıve importance of particular 
types of communication activity 
with the Indian voter There isa 
presumption that the logistics of 
election campaigning are facilitated 
by new forms of partnership bet- 
ween the electorate and the popular 
leader The circumstantial factors 
determining the sway of the electo- 
rate in the seventies in India sug- 
gest that a highly relevant consider- 
ation was that social and ınstıtu- 
tional constraints could only be 
overcome by a pragmatic quest for 
electoral victory while traditional 
party images were a handicap 


There has been very limited re- 
search into the special requirements 


of the Indian politician in facing an 
environment in which ideological 
unity has declined Pessimistic 
forecasts of Indian politics do not 
take into account the flexible cor- 
rective measures which are at work 
for overcoming the negative effects 
of factionalism and groupism. The 
durability of political parties cannot 
be taken for granted, but from the 
viewpoint of structure, mechanisms 
can be employed to moderate funda- 
mental disequilibrium in national 
politics The Indian politician 1s 
faced with the opportunity to learn 
precious lessons from the political 
experience of countries which failed 
to preserve a democratic conscious- 
ness in their quest for hasty 
modernisation 


Y ne pursuit of national interest 
does not consist. only 1n developing 
unrivalled competitive power The 
political role of the Indian political 
representative on the positive. side 
seems to be based on two ideas one, 
a revaluation of Indian politics for 
humanising the development pro- 
cess, and, secondly, to pursue overall 
policy measures, with the enforce- 
ment of adjustment policies against 
both business interests and bureau- 
cratic interests The politician 1s 
an important feedback mechanism 
which moderates disequilibria creat- 
ed by private business and official 
bureaucracy 


Indian politics has known 
periods of stability and times of 
virulent infighting If anti-demo- 
cratic tendencies gain strength, the 
result will be a disaster for 600 mil- 
lion people From this point of 
view we have to consider the role 
of the Indian politician in a balanc- 
ed manner and rash talk of the 
‘Ugly Politician’ does not help to 
take flexible corrective measures If 
hope and optimism are to be assur- 
ed for the Indian constitutional 
system, much hard thinking will 
have to go into projects for reform 
Politics 1s both an art and a science 
and India’s cultural ethos can help 
to blend a dynamic polity with so- 
cial and moral virtues The moral 
accountability of the Indian polıtı- 
clan permits one to consider as 
quite plausible possibilities that 
India will surmount the difficulties 
it faces at the critical social, politi- 
cal and economic crossroads 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: A Biography, Volume I 


(1889-1947) and Volume II (1947-1956) by Sarve- 
palh Gopal Bombay Oxford University Press, 
1976 and 1979 


JAWAHARLAL Nehrv's lıfe stretches like a moun- 
tain range across seven decades, with peaks and 
valleys. In these two volumes, we see mainly the 
peaks for ıt 15 a conventional biography adding 
some new details because of the biographer’s access 
to Nehru's papers It certainly 1s the best available 
post-facto rationalization of Nehru and his times 


Many charges were levelled at Nehru in his life 
tume, they have not lost salience and recur in 
debates pertaining to the roots of our policies and 
alternatives to them  Howsoever unpleasant these 
may appear, to Nehru they were relevant because 
some of them seemed to hım to reflect reality and 
he readily admitted it His strength lay exactly here 
It was his sincerity of convictions, candour, energy 


and individual poignancy which endeared him to 
his countrymen. 


Gopal's Nehru constantly battles with the dilem- 
ma between his terms of reference ın lıfe (which he 
cherıshes and broadcasts) and the actual terms of 
life (to which he frequently succumbs) and yet 
emerges stronger. Compromises such as Nehru 
made are attributed either to his flexibility or to his 
loyalty and affection to his mentor, party, colleagues 
and followers Indeed, only Nehru dazzles among 
his contemporaries-- his life 1s a series of situations 
leading inevitability to his tryst with destiny and a 
stellar role on the world stage 


The facts are simple. Nehru started as a born- 
recipient Motilal, his father, a self-made man and 
firmly anchored in a solid upper middle class, was 
ambitious for himself and for his son The son, 
after spending seven years in England, returned 
home without any overriding passion in life. But he 
had some sterling qualities With his flair for 
introspection, his candour, his contempt for the 
phonıness of moderates ın politics, his nervous 
energy, he found his life vacuous but did not know 
where to turn The father sensed that the son had 
something to express but neither he nor the son 
knew what it was Motilal, ever willing to promote 
him, cajoled and indulged him, even despaired of 
him, but also allowed him to find out for himself 


what he wanted Thus, his eventual entry into poli- 
tics probably diffused a potentially explosive emo- 
tional state One would love to let loose on Nehru 
an analyst rather than an historian, for somewhere 
before he became famous perhaps lies the clue to 
his life's successes and failures 


Endowed with good form, the rudiments of an 
ideology, and other excellences beyond the reach of 
most of his countrymen, Motilal's progeny and 
Gandhr's protege took little time to become a hero 
for the country's youth. Initially he suffered no 
doubt regarding Gandhian techniques, programmes 
and emphasis on political devolution as the key to 
India's salvation. It was only after his extended stay 
ın Europe (including a short visit to Stalin’s Russia) 
ın 1926-27, where he entered radical circles, that he 
occasionally showed symptoms of being a rebel 
without actually becoming one 


Whenever pulled up, Nehru was prompt to invoke 
the father 1n Gandhi, a call to which the latter res- 
ponded time and again Gandhi forgave the erring 
son and defended him However, he also had several 
occasions to chastise Nehru — and Gandhi could 
be brutal too Under the bludgeonıng onslaught of 
the master, Nehru inevitably recoiled and ın the 
very first encounter, Nehru pleaded for mercy “am 
I not your child in politics, though perhaps a truant 
and errant child? From then on Nehru seldom 
lowered his guard and was careful to express his 
disagreements ın his diary or to friends who had no 
access to Gandhi or to Congress Or, he was con- 
tent to criticise by proxy 


From Gopal’s account ıt is evident that by the 
late twenties Nehru was no longer under Gandhr's 
spell He returned from Europe with beliefs some 
of which went against the grain of what Gandhi 
stood for Now Nehru was convinced of the pri- 
macy of economic variables ın explaining and solv- 
ıng India's problems, of the ımperatıves of centralı- 
zed planning, and of the linkages between domestic 
and international forces However, these 1deas were 
never allowed by Nehru to get the better of himselr 
(at least unti] Patel's death) and were publicly ex- 
pressed 1n a subdued manner and with a host of 
provisos. Though Gandhi was convinced of the 1n- 
nocuous nature of Nehru's convictions, he too 
grumbled ‘the whole of his (Nehru’s) planning ıs a 
waste of effort he cannot be satisfied with any- 
thing that 1s not big . much money and labour are 


being wasted on an effort which will bring forth 
little or no fruit.’ 
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Jyoti has designed and developed 
circulating and condensate pumps 
and high tension switchgear 
X exclusively for 
thermal power stations 


This is just one of Jyoti's several exclusives, rendered possible by Jyotı's research-oriented 
philosophy Others include India's largest 360,000 | p m vertical propeller pumps for dry 
docks, 33 kV outdoor minimum oil circuit breakers, arno converters for electric locomotives, 
sophisticated pumps for-nuclear power stations, micro-hydel generating sets, centrifuge 
motors and steam turbine driven generators and process pumps for sugar industry, high 
tension motors, epoxy resin insulated instrument transformers 
up to 33 kV, solid state power converters and Inverters, as well as research projects on 
solar energy, laser technology and flurdics 
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Why, then, did Gandhi jettison other claimants 
. and designate Nehru as his successor? The reasons 
may only be conjectured but Gopal does not specu- 
late on this Much of his narrative 1s characterised 
by economy of detail when he has to take on 
Nehru's colleagues ın the Congress He accuses 
those critical of Nehru of reaction, obscurantism, 
pettiness and bias though he admits few credit 
points ın Patel's favour, fewer ın Rajaj's case and 
none ın Prasad's or Bose's 


Indeed, ıt appears that Gopal started with a radı- 
cal 1mage of Nehru and has emphasised all that 
could prove Nehru's impatience with his society and 
colleagues and his efforts to advance his people in 
conformity with his ideas. The other side which was 
not leftist but leftish ın thought and conservative ın 
action ıs not there — an attribute Gandhi saw 
clearly ‘he (Nehru) 1s extreme in presentation .. he 
1s sober ın action ' 


Be that as it may, what did Nehru actually do 
with the power that came to him in 1947 Although 
more than 30 years have elapsed since he became 
the Prime Mınıster and more than 15 since he died, 
judgment on Nehru ıs anything but clear Nehru 
can be seen as Gopal sees him — a man above paro- 
chial loyalties and builder of modern India through 
incremental processes, a scrupulous adherent to 
democratic institutions and processes, a man with a 
modern outlook on science and technology, on 
higher education and self-reliance, a planner with 
an egalitarian perspective projected ın time-bound 
economic plans, a believer in the commanding role 
of the public sector ın basic industries, a progressive 
in matters of social and labour legislation, and 
someone with an innate sense of real politik subtly 
expressed in his policy of non-alignment On the 
other hand, he can be seen as a head-ın the-clouds 
romanticist who over extended himself in the exter- 
nal sphere, and pushed programmes in the domestic 
realm without a grasp of realities at the ground 
The truth perhaps lies somewhere in between How- 
ever, for Gopal, charges against Nehru are nothing 
more than mısrepresentatıon or mısınterpretatıon 
of facts 


From the outset Nehru was impatient with the 
slow economic progress He believed that once 
ındıvıdual liberties were assured and proper distribu- 
tive values became part of the legal corpus, centra- 
lied planning supervising technologically induced 
economic growth would lead to the overall welfare 
of the people With the plan framework matching 
his political instincts and the availability of adminis- 
trative personnel for executing the blue print, the 
gap between the government and the governed could 
be filled by his own rapport with the masses, their 
participation in the community development pro- 
grammes sponsored from above, and the ability. of 
his lieutenants (Bakshis, Guptas, Kairons, and 
Patnaiks et al) working at lower levels to enthuse 
the people at the grass roots This was quite credible 
because the dissent, such as ıt was, came either 


x 


from the tainted conservatives or the congress- 
socialist circle to which Nehru used to half belong 
and which was now ın disarray 


In external affairs, the period covered by Gopal 
IS too recent and fragmentary ın contemporary 
accounts for comprehensive handling. Within these 
lımıtatıons, Gopal sticks closely to known facts 
Moreover, he relies heavily, almost exclusively, on 
Nehru's notes and memos which appear more self- 
justifying than revelatory When Nehru ıs in the 
wrong the blame is on his humaneness In fact, 
Gopal shifts the blame mostly on credulous Pannı- 
kar, highly strung Menon, ineffective. Vijaylaxmi, 
upstart Mathai, meddling Mountbatten, perfidious 
Chou, and bungling Secretariat Gopal is caught 
by the awesome range of Nehru's attributes and 
talents and he finds it difficult to put a character as 
subtle as Nehru’s ın perspective Nowhere 1s this 
more apparent than when he describes Nehru’s rela- 
tionship with Patel, Mountbatten and, to an extent, 
Menon We get little idea of their contrasting 
frames of mind, senses and sensibilities, antagonistic 
and complementary attributes There 1s however, 
One more volume -yet to come. 


RK Srivastava 


DVIJA: A PROPHET UNHEARD by TK Maha- 


devan New Delhi, Affiliated East-West Press, 
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SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL: From Civic 
to National Leadership by Devavrat Pathak and 
Pravin Sheth Ahmedabad, Navajıvan Publishing 
House, 1980 





SOCIALISM OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU by 
RC Dutt New Delhi, Abhinav Publications, 
1981 








HERE, ın critical reconstruction, are the three 
father figures of modern India — Gandhi, Nehru 
and Patel Written by very different authors ın very 
different styles, the three volumes raise an impor- 
tant question about Indians’ intellectual ability to 
reassess heroes of contemporary history Indians 


do not excel ın the writing of biographies probably: 


because we tend to worship rather than objectively 
dissect our heroes. The history of the world is but 
the biography of great men, asserted Carlyle, and he 
proved himself to be a myopic student of history 
and a poor writer of biographies 


In each of the three volumes hero-worship stands 
as a barrier between the hero and posterity How- 
ever, the account of Sardar Patel’s ten younger 
years as municipal leader and administrator of 
Ahmedabad and the critical views of the socialism 
of Jawaharlal Nehru aie admirable attempts at ob- 
jective evaluation of the two principal architects of 


- 
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independent India Mahadevan's ‘creative’ study of 
the ‘first half” of the lıfe of Mahatma Gandhi is 
more of an attempt to dramatise 'a relative non- 
celebrity than a substantial reconstruction of 
Gandhv’s struggle ın South Africa 


Mahadevan’s ‘startling assertion’ that Gandhi 
did not dıe ın 1948 but 40 years earlier 1s not really 
that startling Nor ıs his ‘philosophical biography’ 
that philosophical Mahadevan has deliberately dis- 
carded ‘an excessive disregard for facts,’ which he 
argues ıs ‘wholly rumous to biographical percep- 
tion’ May be Biographies, Coleridge observed, are 
but ‘the clothes and buttons of the man,’ for the 
biography of the man himself ‘cannot be written ’ 
Mahadevan’s central theme 1s the Gandhi who was 
‘reborn’ in the crucible of the satyagraha in South 
Africa, ın fighting for the dignity and human rights 
of Indians, Gandhi came to realise a cosmic coming 
struggle He conceptualised it as man’s struggle for 
survival against the devouring evils of ‘modern 
civilisation’ — the might of technology versus the 
fragile inborn genius of mankind Mahadevan’s 
Gandhi 1s the Gandhi of Hind Swaraj which was 
translated 1nto English under the rather crumpled 
title of Indian Home Rule Hind Swaraj 1s a poli- 
tical treatise written ın religious language ora reh- 
gious tract written in the language of politics 
Mahadevan finds in ıt Gandhi’s declaration of war 
on the machine civilisation of the West This 1s the 
prophet that the world has chosen not to hear, 
moans Mahadevan 


It 1s a perfectly relevant recreation of Gandhi by 
a man who has devoted years to the study of the 
life and works of the Mahatma However, Maha- 
devan's dvya (twice-born) Gandhi would have been 
more convincing if the author had not tried to mar- 
shall all kinds of puny men and their opinions to 
prove that Gandhi, even in his African satyagraha 
days, was a truly great man The story of Gandhi, 
told 1n the naked truth, is far more appealing and 
convincing than when told with literary and stylistic 
embellishment The failure of Mahadevan 1s astoni- 
shing, for he, of all people, should have known that 
to write about Gandhi, the first thing you need isa 
language that 1s as simple and as pure as the- man 
himself It 1s not necessary to try to prove that 
Gandhi was a great man Inspite of the fact that in 
South Africa he was as blind to the humanity of 
the black man as the whites and the rest of the 
Indians, he showed unmıstakable intimations of 
greatness 


Devavrat Pathak and Pravin Sheth have recreated 
a Sardar Patel known to few outside Ahmedabad, 
and this biography 1s a most welcome addition to 
contemporary Indian political literature. It tells the 
story of the Sardar's apprenticeship 1n public affairs 
with a richness of material and lucidity of language 
that befit a high standard of scholarship The result 
1s the emergence of two fascinating profiles — one 
of Vallabhbhai Patel, the other of the Ahmedabad 


city of the 1920s, the two ınseparable from one 
another 


Patel was not the only national leader who had a 
stint of municipal leadership Nehru became presi- 
dent of Allahabad municipality, Rajendra Prasad 
and CR Das ‘captured’ the municipalities of Patna 
and Culcutta respectively But Patel was the only 
one who remained at the centre of Ahmedabad’s 
civic affairs for 9 years Not only did he builda 
better city, he was able to build in Ahmedabad a 
durable political base for himself and for the Indian 
National Congress Many of the great qualities 
which made Sardar Patel a towering and unique 
figure in the freedom struggle and ın independent 
India were tested and developed in running the 
municipality of Ahmedabad 


The Sardar Patel crafted by Pathak and Sheth is 
all the more fascinating because he ıs not eleven 
feet tall, but a leader of a city, caring for its wel- 
fare, straining to improve its amenities and at the 
same time binding its heart and limbs to the great 
movement that was steadily building up on a 
national scale for political liberation The lone fig- 
ure that walked the roads and streets of Ahmeda- 
bad at midnight drenched from head to foot to see 
for himself the mortal damage inflicted by the rains 
of 1927 remains with us long after we have done 
with the book It 1s a portrait to which we like to 
return again and again because the clothes and but- 
tons are so earthy 


RC Dutts study of Nehru’s socialism 1s an 
honest and sincere attempt on the part af a com- 
mitted Nehruite to evaluate the eclectic ideological 
cosmos of the principal architect of India that ıs 
Bharat Dutt has done a painstaking job, his book 
ıs in reality an economic history of the Congress 
movement especially since the mıd-1930s when 
Nehru came to the helm of the Congress. Indeed 
the pages dealing with Nehru’s intrepid effort to 
introduce socialistic concepts and ideas to the 
essentially conservative-liberal idea-milieu of the 
Congress happen to be the most attractive portion 
of this study Dutt also traces the evolution of 
Nehru's socialistic thinking, analyses its ingredients, 
and follows its tortuous, meandering, often twisted 
course ın the years when Nehru was prime mınıster, 
until he finds its traces almost lost in the sands of 
Indian politics In one of his lyrics, Rabindranath 
Tagore wrote that the river which loses itself ina 
desert is still not entirely lost Dutt more or less 
reaches the same conclusion 


With all the contradictions and heterodoxies of 
Nehru's political and economic thinking, Dutt 
finds him ‘still a socialist? But Nehru was also ‘a 
liberal, a democrat and to an extent a Communist 
too’ He was all these, ‘but could not be labelled as 
any one of these ın particular to the exclusion of 
the other’ In other words, Nehru was Jawaharlal 
Nehru, defying the rhymed or unrhymed 1ambics of 
any ‘Ism’? 


If Nehru could not build socialism in India, ana 
the socialist movement lost its great potentialities 
after independence, ıt was because of his failure ‘to 
forge an effective instrument of socialist action 
which could ensure socialist development irrespec- 
tive of individual leadership? Here ıs Dutt's reluc- 
tance to come to grips with the hard truths of the 
Indian situation. Nehru might have been a socialist, 
but India ıs firmly set on the capitalist road to 
development, with a modest dose of socialist lard- 
ings and heaps of socialist rhetoric Nehru’s social- 
ism, like the Cheshire cat ın Alıce's Wonderland, 
has disappeared, but it has left its mystic smile 
That smile falls upon the pages of Dutt's fine-grain- 
ed volume which will be read with interest not only 
by Nehruites but by all students of India's political 
economy 

Bhabani Sen Gupta 


BHUTTO: A Political Biography by Salmaan 
Taseer Vikas Publishing House, 1980 


FOR all one’s reservations of the ‘Great Man’ 
theory of history, it 1s difficult, at the close of 
Taseer’s absorbing political biography of Bhutto not 
to sympathise with the author’s claim that he 
influenced events more than any other Pakistani 
politician, 1ncluding Jınnah This penetrating study 
affords fresh insights into the impact of the rise and 
fall of Bhutto on the politics of Pakistan, from his 
induction into the Cabinet of President I Mırza 
(1958), the Ayub Khan era, the victory of the PPP 
(1970), the East Pakistan secession, Bhutto’s rule 
and finally the return to military government (1977). 


Bhutto need have little fear that he would just go 
down ın history as the man who rıgged the March '77 
elections Yet, this very act reflected a central 
vision, the contempt for parliamentary democracy 
As the author repeatedly stresses, 'for Bhutto, the 
people's will was something that could be swayed, 
influenced and indeed moulded according to a 
politician’s skill and opportunity ° It 15 to the harsh 
school of Wadera politics (feudal Sind) and Ayub 
Khan’s ‘democracy’ that the author attributes 
Bhutto’s cynicism towards the democratic process, 
which 1s strikingly evident in his gesture of appease- 
ment to the opposition in the wake of the ’77 crisis, 
since 30 seats had been allegedly rigged, he offered 
them 30 more 

His contempt for bourgeois democratic politicians 
was even greater Bhutto’s experience in 1962 as 
Secretary General of the Muslim League, a hot bed 
of political intrigue, reinforced his impression of the 
venality of politicians, that he had imbibed ın 
childhood at his politician father’s side. It also 
revealed Bhutto’s brilliant aptitude for political 
horse trading, ın which he delighted. Astutely 
aware that the politicians fickle support would follow 
once he had the support of the masses, he set out 
to anchor his political base in the latter The 
massive public acclaim that greeted his defiance at 
Tashkent was an eye opener Since then Bhutto was 


to use his formidable oratorical ability and flamboy- 
ant style to sway the masses to telling effect in the 
toppling of Ayub Khan and the 1970 and, 1977 
election victories It was also.the street agitations 
that caused his downfall ^" 


Taseer argues that it was the weak organisational 
structure of the PPP, its progressive domination by 
feudal elements and Bhutto’s pathological incapacity 
to share power that was responsible for its inability 
to cope with the street agitation Even ın the '77 
crisis the author maintains that Bhutto, apprehen- 
sive of a rival political figure taking over the PPP, 
favoured a surrogate, his wife, as leader This politi- 
cal insecurity, the author relates to his family back- 
ground of a Hindu mother in a Muslim feudal 
family Indeed, much of Bhutto's proclivities towards 
political. vendettas, duplicity, unscrupulousness are 
seen as rooted ın the feudal traditions of his family 


Unsparing though the portrait of Bhutto :s on 
these aspects, the study's strength lies 1n the success 
of the author 1n communicating the charm, the ebul- 
lence, intelligence and insomniac drive of this man, 
committed to reaching the highest office of the land. 
This fine balance ın the presentation of Bhutto's 
controversial career 1s at 1ts best ın the treatment of 
the E Pakistan secession, the election rigging, and 


the trial Bhutto’s impassioned defence before the. 


Supreme Court is movingly described, as well as its 
unfavourable juxtaposition with the terse admissions 
of guilt by his co-defendants Bhutto’s creation of a 
dreaded intelligence and para mılıtary apparatus 
headed by unscrupulous men, who eventually betray 
hım, is allowed to make its own indictment Regret- 
tably there 1s little documentation on this aspect. 


One 1s also left a little uneasy with the treatment 
of Bhutto’s political creed It is not enough to say 
1t was hazy and leave it at that Bhutto's ‘socialism’ 
and reform measures are particularly inadequately 
dealt with Taseer claims that for Bhutto economics 
held little interest, he was fascinated instead by the 
give and take of politics, international and domestic 
The author’s analysis of the former 1s nonetheless a 
significant contribution Moreover, in his chapters 
on Tashkent and Simla, the interest 1s primarily 
focussed on its relationship to domestic politics 
Taseer’s foray into an analysis of Bhutto’s world 
view 1s a little dissapointing, though he does gesture 
at Bhutto’s desire to play a pivotal role ın the third 
world and the Islamic world There are also such 
surprising lapses of information, as the crucial role 
of Iran 1n the dissolution of the NAP ministries ın 
NWFP and Baluchistan ın "72 The author attrı- 
butes this move solely to Bhutto's unwillingness to 
share power 


These are however irritating details 1n a fascinating 
study of one of the most controversial statesmen of 
our time — one who not only dominated the politi- 
cal scene ın his lifetime but continues to haunt its 
politics after his death by execution. 


Rita Manchanda 
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Communication 


WHILE talking about politicians, it 1s not only 
dificult and necessary to guard against a whole 
torrent of images that flood the mind, but also one 
does not find ıt surprising that one can make 
meaningful comment on them without any signi- 
ficant reference to any type of 1deology — political, 
religious or otherwise İn fact, politicians belong 
to that somewhat queer phenomena where one can 
grasp the circumscribing whole quite easily, only 
to flounder ın attempting to give the inner structure 
and detail This 1s true for all politicians at all 
times Although it ıs easy to extol the virtues 
of politicians as leaders and seers, pariticularly ın 
retrospect, one must also curb the impulse to despise 
them all, despite one’s despair over the contemporary 
scene, for, as 1s usual, the truth 1s somewhere in 
between and, our enquiry comprises of 
ascertaining precisely where 


Politicians are a necessity, evil or otherwise, as 
a glance at history of organized human groups 
would clearly indicate They have been, and are, 
fulfilling the important functions of acting as a 
focus of the collective intent of the group they 
belong to on the one hand, and, of initiating by 
their actions the process of change, ın degree, 
and content, of the same collective intent, on the 
Other, although they may not always provide 
the conceptual breakthrough by their personal 
force of intellect but act as conduits of 
transformation of individual insights of the 
society into collective aspirations 


We shall talk of Indian politicians 


While doing so, it 1s essential to remind 
oneself that there have never existed in India 
any politicians who have spanned the geographical 
boundaries, barring recent times ın the mid 
20th century which we shall examine later, for 
India as a geopolitical unit in the modern 
sense of nationhood is a new historical creature — 
a fact which bears heavily on our present politics 
and politicians What we have had are a handful 
of outstanding saints and generals, originating 
from their relatively confined regions of specific | 
geography, livelihood, language and race, who, 
having achieved success, had been able to obtain 
shortlived administrative domination over areas 
and people beyond their home-patch by virtue of - 
their powers of spiritual insights and warrıorshıp, 
both of which are by nature ephemeral The 
consequent dominant psychological stances of 
our politicians have been two schizophrenic 
dualities of despotism/servility and aggrandizement/ 
vilification—the fiefhood of the heutenants of the 
saint or general then ascendant and the 


corresponding cravenness of the subjugated x 


erstwhile politicians on the one hand and 
canonization of the ruling virtues and severe 


vilification of the defeated attributes, on the 
other 


All this in the context of different, and often 
adjoining, groups gaining domination at different 
times, has given rise to deep-seated parochialism 
and xenophobia to the politicians and people of 
India, wLich must naturally go against the grain of 
democratic conceptions of polity and politicians. 
Since the arrival of liberal democratic ideas from 
Europe, our politicians have had to struggle with 
this basic breach ın their role, one part sustained 
by inherited attitudes and the other part grafted on 
from the new and alien education, the struggle 
which, 1n historical terms, 1s yet to reach its 
climax before drawing to a conclusion. All this 1s 
quite obvious 


What 1s not very obvious 1s yet another 
dimension to the minds of our politicians, the 
dimension of mythology and culture, for the 
compulsions of mythological allegiances spring 
from deeper and more primitive layers of the 
mind and cut across the relatively humdrum 
motives of wealth, fame and even longevity 
Each invasion of India by foreign hordes has 
brought with it its own specific bundle of myths 
and, though superceding the native myths because 
of political dominance, their assimilation has been 
shallower than other accompanying 1mports Myths 
interact by obscure laws Thus the dark skinned 
gods with white-skinned virtues, hierarchy upon 
hierarchy of legions of gods, etc 


For the politician's self-perception, the myths of 
his/her role for the populace have had to bear the 
strain of such invasions — from the vessel of 
divine intent to the progenitor/protector of the 
tribe to the messiah to the guardian of civic 
virtues, etc In the minds of our individual 
politicians the mix of retained myths varies, 
depending on their respective backgrounds and 
exposure and in their actions or 1nactions in our 
present framework of government and polity, one 
can see the hand of some older myths inconsistent 
with those professedly adopted This dimension of 
our politicians should not be underemphasized 


Yet another aspect which 1s even less well 
understood 1s the effect on our politicians of the 
artifacts and power of technology and of 
conglomerative economy They have made 
varying use of the new options, of vast sweep and 


scope, in their actions based ön these, for they do 


not yet understand then véry well—but, then, nor 
do most of us. This new invasion 1s yet to take full 
shape and one can only begin to guess at the new 
mythologies 1t will bring to shape our future 
politics and politicians. 


Taposh Chakravorty 
New Delhi 
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This book 1s a socio-political history of the city of Delhi from 


1803, when ıt was conquered by the British, to 1931, when - 


New Delhi was formally inaugurated In the opening chapter 
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Mughal Delhi even though the Mughal Emperor's domain 
and jurisdictton was restricted to his Palace, the mystique of 
the court kept Delhi essentially a Mughal city for another 50 
years The Rising of 1857 and its aftermath, however, led to 
radical changes Delhi had to be built anew ın the 1860 s both 
physically and psychologically In subsequent chapters the 
author reveals the impact of B-ıtısh municipal government on 
a city which though defeated retained a remarkable tradition 
of urban government mo 
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with Grindlays vast network 
in 37 countries. 


Today the world is a stage 
where goods made in India 
perform creditably 

The list is impressive,from 
cashewnuts, seafoods, leather 
goods and ready-to- wear to 
fertilizer and steel plants and 
sophisticated electronic 
aquipment 

This ıs where the Grind!ays 
woridwide netwzik of 
branches; aitices ın 37 countrie? 
can play the best supporting 
role to India’s star performers 
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The Grindlays role can take 
many shapes Perhaps, you 
need a survey of the market 
you've in mind Qi, an 
exploratory study of a virgin 
territory Or, an investigation 
of the creditworthiness of a 
prospect Or, maybe, you 
need help with export finance 
including al! those irksome 
formalities: 


You can count on our global 
resources to assist you In 
readıng the world of export 
opportunities like an open book 


When all the world is your 
stage, Grindlays ought to be 
behind the scenes to win for 
your show the success It 
deserves. 
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Economic prosperity is the harbour light 
that beckons us We try to reach it by 
developing technological expertise and 
manufacturing skill in every field of 
engineering 


We launched on this activity way back in 


1938 and emerged as pioneers in manufac- 


turing dairy equipment in India Today, 
we design, manufacture and instal plant 
and equipment for every major national 
project covering vital human needs like 
food, chemicals, petrochemicals, fertiliser, 
cement, steel, paper, nuclear, power... 


We have even extended the limits of our 
capabilities to cover space technology in 
order to support the nation's plans to 
establish effective satellite communication 
systems. Right now, we are embarking on 
a totally different activity — cement 
manufacture. 


Our efforts keep us moving towards a 
definite harbour — economic prosperity 
threugh technological development. 

A! 10,000 of us in the L&T Group are 
prompted by the same sense of direction. 
And our capabilities are enriched by the 
experience and know-how of our 
collaborators —world renowned manufac- 
turers in every field of engineering. 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 
where technology moves with time 
P.O. Box 278, Bombay 40Q 038 


When a man does not know what harbour 
he is making for, no wind is right —senes 
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petrol engines, machine tools We 
have an unbroken record of 35 years 
of manufacturing, marketing and 
after-sales service 
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Plaque Tarta Bleeding gums 

Plaque 1s the invisible Tartar collects at the Weak and spongy gums 
film of bacteria that base of your teeth, irritates may bleed during 
forms around your your gums and causes x brushing. Although this 
teeth and gums all the swelling Later on, gums may be painless, | 

fime If neglected, plaque and bone may recede bleeding gums can lead 
leads to tartai d 


causing teeth to fall out. to serious problems. 


fake care of your gums 
with Forhan's, the toothpaste 
created oy a dentist 


Dr. Forhan's exclusive formula 


Dr Forhan's formula with its powerful astringent action 
strengthens your gum surface to help you resist gum troubles. 
Dentists say 


Gum troubles can lead to the loss óf even healthy teeth, 
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So brush your teeth and massage your gums UMS 
night and morning with Forhan’s Toothpaste and Forhan’s va BRUSH 
Double Action Toothbrush. WITH IT 
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FREE! “Care of your Gums 
and Teeth’’, A colourful, informative j 
booklet on dental care, Please write | 
with 30 P. stamps for postage, to: i 

t Forhan's Dental Advisory Bureau. 

t health Post Bag No. 11463, Dept. P 193-239, the toothpaste- 

x troubles Bombay 400 020 j 


Mention the language wanted Cr eated by a dentist 





Regd. T. M: Geoffrey Manners & Co, Ltd. 
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FOR ENCHANTING SHADES [P 
| IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES i 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swen Febnes i 
in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. 


Manufactured Dy: ; 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., eomeay. 
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Raw, ii 
cloves have 
to be chew 
ed before the 
extract acts 


ra WS 

C. T 
que M cem» W^ inside the 

body But when chewed, 


they leave an unpleasant 








smell When swallowed, they On cooking, the effective 
Ew are difficult to digest And the medicinal properties 
A f facts you should know, extraction ts incomplete of garlic are lost 
{ Why RANBAXY'S CIUS EGS ? 
Garlic has been well-known — (| Ranbaxy Laboratories, a trusted name with the medical 















from earliest times for its "| "profession, now gives you all the benefits of raw-garlic 
X - j | —without the smell Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls contain 
medicinal properties Medical [|| the pure extract of raw garlic ın easy-to-digest, 


authorities have accepted + soft gelatin capsules—the most effective way 
of deriving the medicinal properties of gang 


the value of garlic in correcting}; RANBAXY'S GXM 

various health problems | G,> Help relieve gas and indigestion, 
Garlic can be taken raw or ease heartburn —-— 
cooked or in capsule form Gr Reduce high cholesterol levels 


ga Help ease disabling joint pains 
But to derive the maximum QD Prevent and control recurring 


medicinal benefits from garlic,'||- ^ coughs and colds 
it should be taken in the most Take Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls—everyday 


effective Way It’s a x habit 


The natural way to din si health. 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other ın its price range 


Bo. d 





With features that others can't match 
And a 5-year guarantee too 





Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tension | 


for easy darnirg feed for easy regulator with adjuster for 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulatirig poor 
adjustment of Oo feed-dog forward and thread tension, ' 
pressure on position. a reverse stitch < 
cloth control and 

locking 

arrangement 
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Take your products | 


world 


PSB's International Banking Division will smooth 


your way into 


Because they have worldwide 
connections through international 
. correspondents and they can 
^. supply you with comprehensive 
NEST information on foreign markets. 


international Banking Division Branches 


“6, Scindia House G.T, Road 
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world markets. 


PSB's International Banking 
Division can guide you on the 
preparation of export documents 
and feed you with relevant data on 
export credit facilities. 
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moulding our varied resources — human, 
natural, technological —for the | 
common good. 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process... which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 
, evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism . and 
öur resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world’s 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 

-Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product gualıty—the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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IF ONLY we could find mformed concern at the 
centre of the current criticism of our. parliamentary 
form of government, ıt would make the ensuing 
debates so much more purposeful. It 1s both tragic 
and symptomatic of a deeper malaise that the 
inspired plea for an alternate form of government 
should, ın fact, be motivated by no greater purpose 
than a dishonest diversion, In the process we confuse 
the symptoms with the disease At the nuclear core 
of the question facing us lies the problem of deter- 
mining the relationship between the legislature and 
the executive. We have already extinguished the 
distinction between party and government. That 
partly explains why we are so totally at sea when it 
comes to defining the interrelationship between 
government and Parlament Thereafter, ıt ıs not 
difficult to engmeer an impression that it 1s the 
system which ıs to blame. The ‘smger’ of unmatch- 
ed ability 1s stymied by the ‘song’. 


The reality, however, ıs that ın the ‘balance of 
advantage: between the legislature and the ex- 
ecutive, so heavily 15 i£ now weighted in favour of 
the latter, that there should, in fact, be no difficulty 
in petting things ‘done’ with despatch and with 
efficiency. The control of administration in any 
form of government 15, after all, a political matter. 
The final say 1s that of ‘political will’. If, therefore, 
despite the patent advantage that the government 
has in influencmg the day to day working of the 
State, ‘nothing’ seems to get done, then, justifiably, 
concern 1s voiced about the malaise. What lies at 
the root of 1t? 


From this central question flow a number of 
others. Primarily, but somewhat tangentially, one 
wonders whether the Parliament 1s to blame? On 
the other hand, is the working of our parliamentary 
democracy so beyond reproach that we need not 
even look into what it 1s doing and how it is doing 
it? Does it need to reform? If ıt does, do we need 
revolutionary or evolutionary changes? Do we need 
to refine and 1mprove on what we have learnt or do 
we need to throw the ‘baby out’. Which anxiety 1s 
more pertinent, that which manifests itself as an 
impatient call for jettisoning the very system of 


The problem 


parliamentary democracy or that which voices 
concern at the unhealthy accretion of power ın the 
hands of the executive as being ınımıcal fo our 
democratic aspirations? 


We need to state the one first. In any developing 
polity and society, there 1s a natural and under- 
standable impatience about seeing endeavour being 
rewarded with immediate and tangible results 
Meeting this requirement is largely a function of 
governance Perhaps, itis as simple as Kissinger 
puts it; ‘Doing a hundred small things that slightly 
bit better, in a hundred different ways’ Or is ıt that 
the sub-continental dimensions of our problems do 
not lend themselves to such a simplistic solution? 
In our attempts at a reform of the system we have 
to, therefore, recognise that whatever changes are 
contemplated ought, primarily, to reinforce and not 
undermine effective government. 


, Then there ıs need to consider another comple- 


mentary aspect — the powers of the “sword arm’ of 
the executive, the bureaucracy. The extent of its 
ability to do or ‘not do’ ıs extraordinary. It 1s 
reasonable to be alarmed at the extent of this 
arbitrary power. but ısıt just to place the responsi- 
bility for ıt at the civil services doorstep? Underly- 
ing the current morass of bureaucratic petty foggery 
is no Machiavellian design by succeeding generations 
‘of civil servants At worst, 1t 1s the perfectly curable 
disease of sticking on to tiny little centres of power 

Instant and effective remedy lies 1n the exercise of 
honest and even handed political will. 


Is Parliament, then, an 1mpediment ın the exercise 
of that ‘will’? Does ıt standin the way of effective 
governance? On the other hand, ısıt able even to 
do what the founding fathers expected of it? Does 
it provide a check on the executive? Parliament 1s, 
ın theory, meant to legislate but does it really do 
so? Although ıt is not the Parlaments ‘business to 
govern the country' 1t 15, however, expected 'to call 
into account those who govern it' How does ıt do 
this? Likewise, theoretically again, Parliament has to 
control finance and be the agency through which 
grievances can be redressed. It ought to express the 
minds of the Indian people on all ‘matters which 


come before it’ and debate the ‘great issues of the 
day”. In the process, ıt 1s performing a teaching and 
an informing function How does the Parliament 
measure up when this roll 1s called? 


At the very dawn of our independent destiny we 
adopted a paraphrased version of a liberal, West- 
minster style of democracy Dissent and tolerance 
of a divergent viewpoint 1s the kernel of this system 
After a glorious beginning we became impatient in 
the heat of day and attempted to stifle the contrary 
view. It is a ‘Catch 22’ kind of situation Insuffi- 
cient recognition of dissent leads it into more and 
more unchartered avenues of expression The blur- 
ring of distinction between party and government 
(also, possibly, insufficient development of the poli- 
tical party system as such), leads the majority to 
intolerance and from there headlong into adversary 
politics We must recognise here that consensus in 
the running of a State ıs not the norm Only great 
events, like national peril, bring ıt about and that 
too only temporarily The reality about the func- 
tioning of our democracy is confrontation Fis 
confrontation requires thought and skill in handling. 


In their absence, divergent viewpoints easily congeal 


into suppurating masses of discontent 


The democratic bus next arrives on the doorstep 
of ‘populism’, which, predictably enough, solves 
nothing Soon, thereafter, 1s voiced the demand for 
a greater concentration of power and for decisive 
action. Dissent begins to be equated with disservice 
to the nation Parliament begins to be used as an 
inconvenient democratic vehicle In Parliament, the 
function of ‘calling into account’ treated perfunc- 
torily by the Treasury benches, degenerates into 
a battle of lungs Parliament, instead of ‘debating 
the great issues of the day’, ‘teaching’ or ‘inform- 
ing’, beconies one continuous electoral campaign, 
a forum from where direct appeals are made to the 
masses Unquestionably, Parliament must after all 
be reflective of our society. Organs of the people 
must, ın some sense, mirror the collective identity 
of the people. But then what of the ‘teaching’ func- 
tion and what about ‘leadership’? Are the ills of 
the Parliament of its own making or are they 


inherent in the structure Are these the factors res- 
ponsible for a decline in the prestige of our Parlia- 
ment or are there any others? 


Then there 1s the aspect of the ‘man for the job’. 
The art and science of modern day government ıs 
complex It needs a certain technical expertise The 
electoral system 1s not weighted ın favour of this 
requirement The first past the post gets ın Once 
inside the august House, there 1s bewilderment at 
the complexity of procedures, some archaic, some 
purely functional, others mere formalities The form 
ıs there, the spirit lacking Then, the work load 
ıs Staggering The volume of legislation involved 
in running a modern State of our size ıs mind 
boggling It is physically not possible to pursue all 
of 1t intelligently, no matter how conscientious and 
diligent the entrant. An ordinary member cannot 
even afford the Secretariat assistance necessary for 
handling the physical bulk of it Hus aspirations 
propel him towards seeking exposure 1n the national 
press. He badly wants to be heard. The cold and 
impartial 1ndifference of the back bench slowly dis- 
illusions him. We need to reduce the volume of 
work on the floor of the House How do we do 
this without compromising the concept of parlıa- 
mentary sovereignty? We need a better deal for our 
members of Parlament. How do we equip them 
as more effective instruments for their task without 
unduly ruffling egalitarian feathers? 


All these questions constitute the genesis of this 
issue Of the S.MINAR. Primarily, to reaffirm the rele- 
vance of the Parliament To suggest reforms so as to 
make it a more effective instrument of functioning 
democracy. To suggest such evolutionary changes as 
would enable it to perform its role of ‘stewardship 
of the executive’ effectively and with efficiency. 
We could have chosen only the established names 
and experienced parliamentarians to contribute. 
We felt that perhaps they might be too conditioned 
in their thinking. So we also asked a ‘new mental 
generation’ of MPs to talk about themselves, their 
work, their problems and where they think the solu- 


tions lie. 
JASWANT SINGH 
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THIRTY. years of the working of 
the parliamentary system of govern- 
ment in India has proved beyond 
doubt that, given.the political will 
and an  enlightened leadership, 
parliamentary democracy can pro- 
vide the answers to the problems of 
the people It has not been easy 
Tensions and problems, differences 
and clashes, riots and _ killings, 
demonstrations and movements, 
famines and wars — we have had 
them all Yet, we have had the in- 
herent strength and stability in the 
system to be able to meet these chal- 
lenges and march ahead towards the 
goal of establishing a truly socialist, 
secular democracy, in which freedom 
and equality and the Rule of Law 
will prevail. 


The credit for this certainly goes 
to the leaders of the freedom move- 
ment and the makers of our constı- 
tution, for the foundations they laid 
and the lofty goals they set for free 
India. No doubt, ıt was Jawaharlal 
Nehru, with his broad vision and 
enlightened leadership, who resolu- 


Instrument of social change 


MARGARET ALVA 


tely took us along the chosen path 
in the early traumatic years of free- 
dom A faltering step then would 
have taken us over the precipice 
But, more than any individual it 1s 
to the people of India that we must 
pay our tribute for having helped 
to build and sustain the democratic 
institutions of the nation Legis- 
Jators and executives must remem- 
ber always that they have but one 
goal and one task — of working for 
a common master — the people of 
India. 


Historically speaking, ın all 
ancient societies, the king was the 
law giver, the executor of the law 
and the judge. But, gradually, there 
grew a tendency to delegate these 
powers As the king’s powers come 
to be checked and constitutional 
ideas came into prominence, this 
simple fact became a theory —a 
theory that the basis of liberty lay 
in the absolute separation of these 
powers ın different hands.. 


It was Montesquieu in his Esprit 
des Lois published ın 1748, who first 


^ 


T 


— 


propounded thıs theory ın the West 
stating that — ‘when the legislative 
and executive powers are united ın 
the same person or body of persons 
there can be no liberty, because of 
the danger that the same monarch 


_-or senate should enact tyrannical 


laws and execute them 1n a tyrannı- 
cal manner’ 


^ 
~ 


Twenty years later, the English 


jurist, Black Stone, ın his commen- 


taries on the laws of England (1765) 
expressed himself on this point in 
almost identical terms when he said 
‘wherever the right of making and 
enforcing the law is vested in the 
same man or one and the same body 
of men, there can be no -publıc 
liberty?” This view became a definite 
part of the political philosophy of 
the later eighteenth century. It was 
incorporated ın the French Consti- 


.. tutions of the revolutionary period, 


and was also adopted by the fathers 
of the American Constitution. The 
application. of this theory means 
not only that the executive shall not 
be the same body as the legislature 
but that these two bodies shall be 
isolated from each other so that the 
one shall not control the other 


ii T. Umted States of America 1s 


the “best example of a State which 
has carried the theory of separation 
of powers to ts logical conclusion 
and has an executive placed beyond 
the control of tbe legislature France 
has abandoned the system and lıke 
most of the European Constitution- 
al States, has adopted the broad 
features of the British executive 
system (known as the cabinet sys- 
tem) 1n whicha cabinet of minis- 
ters 1s dependent for ıts existence. 


_ onthe legislature of which it 1s a 


part, the members of the executive 
being also members of the Iegisla- 
ture i 


To trace the development of the 
cabinet in Britain 1s not the same 
thing as to trace the growth of the 
office of Prime Minister — though 
the two developments  coincided 
under Walpole (1721 42) It was his 
long administration that gave the 
cabinet its basic character, but the 
cabinet as such was nowhere men- 
tioned in the Jaws of the land till 
1937 The cabinet in Britain ıs 
dependent upon the good opinion 


; 


-. 


of Parliament which, under modern 
conditions, means the confidence of 
the House of Commons This 1mp- 
lies that the ultimate control of the 
executive 1s in the hands of the 
electorate 


The characteristics of the cabinet 
may be sunimarised as homogen- 
eity, solidarity and common loyalty 
toa chief The essence of this exe- 
cutive system is that the cabinet 1s 
a committee of Parliament tending 
to be, with. the advance of demo- 
cracy, a committee of the House of 
Commons Thus, far from liberty 
being achieved (as Montesquieu 
and Blackstone had asserted) by the 
separation of the legislative and 
executive functions, British history 
has shown that liberty 1$ ' secured 
by their intimate association 


Yet, the powerful position of the 
British Cabinet and the Prime 
Mınıster vis-a-vis Parliament can- 
not be ignored It ıs saıd,, ‘The 
cabinet is a creature but unlike all 
other creatures, ıt has the power of 
destroying its creator — the legis- 
lature.’ For, 1f the cabinet 1s defea- 
ted in the legislature (House of 
Commons) it can, instead of resign- 
mg, advise the dissolution of the 
legislature 1tself It1s pertinent to 
note also that the British system 
which was called parliamentary 


” government in the latter half of the 


nineteenth century, came to be cal- 
led cabinet government in the first 
half of this century and ıs now cai- 
led the Prime Minister's govern- 
ment 


It ıs not surprising therefore that 
the decision. to make the atom 
bomb was taken by Atlee without 
consulting his cabinet or even his 
defence minister, or-that Harold 
Wilson decided to close the Bank 
of England for three days without 
a cabinet decision This 1s the ex- 
tent of power, prestige and patro- 
nage of the British Prime Minister 
today! 


Xu Indian Constitution. — the 
longest written constitution in the 


- world, has tried to combine or fuse 


many positive features of different 
constitutions 1n an effort to build 
ın the necessary, safeguards, . and 
checks and balances, to maintain 
the stability of the system Thus, 


while we have borrowed the essen- 
tial features of the British. parlia- 
mentary system, we have an elected 
Head of State (the President) un- 


like the British monarchy Yet our 


President 1s only the ceremonial 
Head of State, who is bound to 
act by the advice of the cabinet 
Again we have the American feder- 
al pattern modified to guarantee a 
strong central government butan 
executive that 1s dependent on the 
majority support of the elected re- 
presentatives of the people We 


. havea sharing of powers between 


the Union and State governments, 
the fields of control being clearly 
demarcated by the constitution 
through the three lists —Union, State 
and Concurrent, with the Centre 
enjoying not only residuary but also 
overriding powers 


As ın Britain, the Council of 
Ministers in India may be describ- 
edas (a hyphen which joins ora 
buckle which fastens, the legislative 
part ofthe State to the executive 
pait .. For, they are linked together 
as partners by a whole network of 
relationships Yet, there is a. clear 
distinction ın their functıons—Par- 
lament legislates and controls the 
executive which must implement 
and administer the policies and pro- 
grammes adopted by Parliament. 
The cabinet 1s dependent on the 
majority support of the House of 
the People. and 1s therefore subject 
to the will of the people It ıs 
more correct therefore to describe 
the Indian Cabinet as 'a grand 
committee’ of Parliament, subject 
and responsible-to its will 


Su this 1s the constitutional 


position, the reality of the situation 
cannot be ignored The cabinet 
enjoys powerful executive authority 
and once assured of its comfortable 
majority in Parliament, does not 
consider the role of Parliament very 
important in matters other than 
essentia] procedures Thus, while the 
essence of democracy 1s supremacy 
of the legislature over the executive, 
ıt ıs today more a theory than a 
practice—for not only has the ınıtı- 
atıve for legislation been usurped 
by the executive, legislation 1s very 
often steam rollered through the leg- 
islatures by the sheer powel of num- 
bers of the ruling party The party 
system and the discipline it imposes 
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on individual legislators often cur- 
tails their freedom of speech and 
restricts their options Suggestions 
or amendments on the floor of the 
House are seldom accepted because 
the government considers itself the 
best judge on all matters and makes 
the passage of government bills 
(without amendments) a prestige 
issue 


It is admitted that the relation- 
ship between the legislature and the 
executive cannot be a static equa- 
tion It must change and adjust it- 
self to changing times and sıtua- 
tions The tasks of governments and 
parliaments today, particularly in 
the developing countries, are comp- 
lex and gigantic Imported or im- 
posed solutions are no answers to 
national aspirations An acceptable 
political system - emerges from 
adjustments and adaptations made 
ın response to the requirements of 
the society in which they must oper- 
ate 


In Britain, the norms of relation- 
ship between the legislature and the 
executive developed ın the course of 
a long drawn out struggle between 
Parliament and the monarchy. 
Legislatures ın newly independent 
countries have to face special chal- 
lenges ın attempting to fill the gap 
between popular expectations and 
existing legislation With the evolu- 
tion of the welfare State, the ınıtıa- 
tive in legislation and financial 
matters has come to rest largely 
with the executive As a result, the 
executive has assumed enormous 
powers and the legislature has tend- 
ed to concentrate on its scrutiny 
role for influencing and controlling 
executive actions and policies. How 
fa1 this succeeds depends on work- 
ing procedures and on the zeal and 
initiative of the members them- 
selves 


I, is a popular fallacy that the 
procedures and practices of the 
Indian Parliament are a replica of 
those obtaining in the British Par- 
hament Though the mother of 
Parliaments did provide the initial 
inspiration and the model for the 
legislature ın India, ın many mat- 
ters of detail we have made signi- 
ficant departures and have ovcı the 
years developed our own conven- 
tions and procedures. The daily 


question hour, half-an-hour dıscus- 
sions, adjournment motions, call- 
ing attention notices, motions of 
no confidence — are all devices 
available to the legislators to elicit 
information from the executive on 
specific issues and to censure it for 
its failures. 


No doubt, now more than ever 
before, popular institutions and 
traditional procedures have to be 
viewed from the perspective of their 
relevance and adequacy in taking 
us nearer to our goals of a just and 
democratic social order. The all 
pervading scope of legislation today, 
the intricacies of public admınıstra- 
tion and the technical expertise it 
involves, often makes the legislator 
feel inadequate and insufficiently 
informed This coupled with the 
enormity of the legislative agenda 
results ın only a superficial involve- 
ment of the legislators in the whole 
process of Jaw making 


Experience also shows that pro- 
cedures are more often than not 
applied to suit and facilitate execu- 
tive functioning rather than to aid 
legislative participation This has 
led to the general impression that 
Parliaments have evolved into mere 
‘debating societies’ or ‘talking 
chambers’ with no scope for mean- 
ingful control of the executive by 
the representatives of the people 


Ty. Standing Committees of Par- 
lament, especially the three finan- 
cial committees on Public Accounts, 
Public Undertakings and Estimates 
are meant fo exercise a continuous 
and thorough vigil over govern- 
mental spending and performance 
Yet, their role 1s only post-mortem, 
for they scrutinise governmental 
actions, long after they are done, 
and their voluminous reports are 
seldom studied or implemented. The 
meetings of Consultative Commıt- 
tees serve only as briefing sessions, 
with very little scope for altering 
policy decisions or for administra - 
tive supervision On the other hand, 
delegation of extensive powers to 
the administration. has become the 
rule, and quasi-legislation is a 
powerful tool ın the hands of the 
bureaucracy for abuse of executive 
power 


The bureaucracy is by far the 
most powerful arm of the executive 


in the modern State Because of 
its permanent character and exten- 
sive powers, ıt plays an important 
role — for good or for evıl—ın ad- 
ministering legislation and imple- 
menting policy Unfortunately, there 


has not been a recasting of this set. 


up after freedom The old British 
traditions continue to dominate its 
thinking and the bureaucracy con- 
siders itself apart and above the 
common citizen, whom ıt ıs there 
to aid — nay, serve To it the 
legislator 1s a nuisance, the minister 
a temporary boss, and legislative 
controls a waste of time. How can 
It serve as an instrument of social 
change? 


T, does not mean that the legis- 
latures ın Indıa are absolutely help- 
less and ineffective. It 1s 1n. these 
forums that organised articulation 
of the various shades of public opı- 
nion in the country takes place; 
principal issues are thrashed out, 
the details of legislation scrutinized 
and the views of affected parties 
heard. Assessing Parliament’s con- 
tribution in law-making by simply 
computing the percentage of legis- 
lative proposals that have under- 
gone modification on the floor of 
the House, would be only a routine 
exercise stopping short of the real- 
ity. For, this would ignore the 
pressures and influences that Parlıa- 
ment keeps continually exerting on 
the executive, to the extent of al- 
ready shaping the legislation that 1s 
introduced in Parliament 


The judiciary has played an ım- 
portant role in maintaining the 
balance between the legislatures and 
the executives Not only in India, 
but ın many democracies around the 
world, whether parliamentary or 
presidential, the review of legislation 
by the law courts 1s an accepted con- 
stitutional provision by which the 
rights of the individual citizen are 
protected against executive exces- 
ses Judicial decisions also help to 
apply, clarify and limit legislative 
measures. Therefore the clash bet- 
ween the judiciary and the legisla- 
ture or the executive 1s not uncom- 
mon While the supremacy of the 
legislature should place its actions 
above challenge, the need to defend 
the rights of the minority and of the 
ındıvıdual -against the onslaught of 


\ 


^ . 
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the majority, requires an indepen- 
dent raachinery that the courts pro- 
vide But when the courts are pack- 
ed with judges appointed by the 
executive, can they really be inde- 
pendent? 


Democracy ıs a participatory 
system ın which government, Par- 
liament and the people have their 
own distinct responsibilities and 
roles to play And, the success of 
the parliamentary system would 
depend upon how carefully the 
equilibrium between Parliament and 
the executive is preserved. The 
ideal situation would be one in 
which there 1s mutual respect and 
confidence, with the executive en- 
joying the freedom it needs, remain- 
ing at the same time responsive to 
parliamentary influence and direc- 
tion Yet, the will of the people as 
represented by Parliament must 
always remain supreme There can 
be no compromise on this basic 
premise. The executive, however 
powerful ıt may get to be, must 
nevertheless remain responsible, 
nay subject, to the legislature." 


T legıslature and the executive 
must function. with the full aware- 
ness of the fact that both are equal 
and actıve partners ın a democratıc 
enterprise with a common stake ın 
its success The duty and responsi- 
bility of Parliament to control and 
guide the administration arises from 
its role as a link between the gov- 
ernment and the people, and 1s 
meant to ensure and aid better pub- 
lic administration and management. 
Parliamentary practices, procedures, 
and conventions, besides making 
for orderly and expeditious trans- 
action of business, impart an ele- 
ment of stability and predictability 
in the proceedings within the cham- 
ber and afford a chance to members 
of every side to make their contri- 
bution to the business before the 
House. 


Our goal ultimately 1s a strong 
executive tempered and controlled 
by constant vigilance and represent- 
ative criticism Arrogance of the 
majority or the frustration of the 
minority would be disastrous. There 
are no short cuts to freedom— 
extra parliamentary methods, whe- 
ther by the government or the op- 
position are self defeating, because 


they carry the focus of the masses 
away from the real centre of constı- 
tutional power - the Jegislature. 


j three 1mportant persons who 
must guarantee the proper function- 
ing of the parlıamentary system 
are, the speaker (or the presiding 
officer), the Prime Minister, and 
the leader of the opposition Each 
must accept and respect the role 
and position of the others and 
cooperate 1n maintaining the norms 
and procedures of the game. Con- 
sensus rather than confrontation 1S 
the essence of a good democratic 
system. legislatures provide the 
safety valves for expression of 
public opinion — they must func- 
tion effectively if they are to serve 
as people's chambers Unfortun- 
ately, presiding officers often 
become guardıans of executive 
prestige and consider their positions 
‘executive patronage...” When the 
opposition senses this ‘collusion’ 
between the executive and the pre- 
siding officer (who 1s expected to 
be the impartial custodian of the 
individual member's rights and 
privileges) ıt naturally takes to 
obstructionist tactics to beat the 
government at its game This 1s 
where the legislature and the 
executive drift apart and become 
hostile opponents 


The key to harmonious function- 
ing 15, therefore, ın the hands of the 
presiding officers ın the legislatures 
The opposition has a special role 
to play ın a democracy This has 
to be recognised by the executive 
and necessary safeguards provided 


to its members Freedom from . 


arrest and expulsion from Parlıa- 
ment for political activity 1s a must 
to guarantee their functioning 
effectively. 


The real challenge then 1s not the 
relationship between the executive 
and Parliament, but whether this 
institution as a whole can succeed. 
Unless the parliamentary system 
can serve as an Instrument of social 
change and solve the contradictions 
that exist, unless it can feel the 
pulse of the people and keep in step 
with their hopes and aspirations, 
this system will, with all its checks 
and balances, procedures and con- 
ventions, be confined to the dust 
heap of history. 
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Future prospects 


PRAMILA DANDAVATE 


PARLIAMENTARY democracy 1s 
under attack ın our country An 
impetuous ‘debate’ on the efficacy 
of the parliamentary system has 
been initiated by the ruling party 
The Congress(I) came to power with 
a promise to give a government that 
worked and ın just one year it has 
found that it cannot govern, not to 
talk of delivering the goods 


Initially, the ruling party found 
1t convenient to hang its failures on 
the peg of the alleged non-perform- 
ance of the previous government 
But eventually the spokesmen from 
the treasury benches had to admit 
on the floor of Parliament that the 
performance of the Janata Govern- 
ment ın the fields of Irrigation, 
agricultural production, industrial 
growth, price stability, and so on, 
was much much better. Hence, such 
a peg could not hold for long. A 
new hanger was necessary. 


After a hectic search, yet another . 
explanation for the failures of the 


party which had ruled for more than 
thirty years with a break of only 
two and a half years was found: 


“The root cause of the malaise 1s the 
parliamentary form of govern- 
ment’, 


By blaming the parliamentary 
form of government day ın and day 
out, the rulers sought to spread 
confusion and scepticism about the 


efficacy of the system among the ^ 


people In their zeal to campaign 
for a changeover to the presidential 
form of government, they dubbed 
the parliamentary system as *Dict- 


atorship of the Judiciary’. The-: 


repeated public denigration of the 
parliamentary form by the members- 
of the ruling party. holding impor- 
tant positions at the Centre and in 
the States strengthens the suspicion 
that a move 1s afoot to switch over 
to the presidential form and that 
too a very ingenious one. 


These pleas for a presidential 
form of government bya group of 
members of the ruling party are 
made with the objective of vesting 
unlimited power in the executive — 
in the current context, ın one leadér. 
There are, however, a few individu- 
als whose bonafides need not be 


du 


challenged, like the late VV Giri, 
M G. Ramachandran and NA 
Palkiwala, who have advocated the 
presidentia] form But have they 
tried to find out whether parliamen- 
_tary democracy has been given a 


f fair trial and whether the system 


can be reformed?. 


Tu leaders of our freedom 
movement had accepted the prin- 
ciple of democracy After carefully 
studying the different forms Of 
democratic government, members 
of the Constituent Assembly opted 
for parliamentary democracy 
Whatever its imperfections, parlıa- 
mentary democracy was found to 
be the best of all the prevailing 


* polrtical systems since ıt offered the 


most effective expression to the 
spirit of man and his democratic 
aspirations The presidential form 
too was weighed against the parlıa- 
mentary form and the latter was 
preferred for 1ts quality of accounta- 
bility and résponsiveness 


If the parliamentary system 1s to 
succeed, the political. parties partı- 
cipating ınıt must have distinctive 
features — ideologies, policies and 
programmes — -ın addition to a 
steadfast commitment to democratic 
values and norms of functioning. 
Against the advice of Gandhıjı, the 
“pre-independence Congress which 
was a broad anti-1mperialist. front 
of diverse elements, continued even 
after Independence as the ruling 
party because- most of its leaders 
could not tolerate the thought of 
remaining out of power The break- 
“up of the Congress into political 
parties certainly could not have 
ensured power for all or most of the 
aspirants 


In the successıve elections, the 
Opposition parties found that fight- 
ing elections on their own split the 
opposition vote and contributed to 
increasing frustration apart from 
defections and splintering They 
experimented with adjustments, al- 
ignments, joint fronts and united 
fronts and partially succeeded in 
1967. However, since the experiment 
of the SVD governments was guided 

~ more by a negative political com- 
pulsion, it failed to sustain The 
Janata Government experiment ins- 
pired by Jayaprakashjı, though 
born out of the post-Emergency 


mass upsurge and guided by more 
positive politics, also could not last 
for long 


Unde: the then prevailing condi- 
tions during and 1mmediately after 
the Emergency, the formation of 
the Janata Party had to be hastened 
through summit level efforts Even 
then the fall could not have occur- 
red had the homogenisation process 
started ın earnest and the group 
and faction leaders appreciated the 
exceptional situation and the poten- 
tial of the alternative evolved after 
thirty years However, the Janata 
Party, even if it had continued ın 
power for some more years, could 
not have lasted permanently ın that 
form 


Ys. fall of the Janata Govern- 
ment once again set in motion the 
process of fragmentation However, 
almost identical slogans were adop- 
ted by the newly formed parties, 
thus blurring the political picture 
and confusing the electorate With 
no distinctive programmes and by 
professing the same ideologies and 
echoing the same slogans, they 
tried to justify their separate exis- 
tence by adding a suffix or prefix to 
their names 


Whatever the other consequences 
of the fall of the Janata Govern- 
ment and the splitting of the party, 
the most important was the shaking 
up of the self confidence of the 
people and their revived faith in 
democracy which the 1977 elections 
had generated People’s confidence 
ın political parties also suffered and 
most of the opposition leaders lost 
their credibility 


It isin such a sullen atmosphere 
that the ruling party which governed 
this country for more than thuty 
years ıs trying to sell its new thesis 
— that the parliamentary system 1s 
a hurdle — and hopes to make it 
stick The executive’s accountability 
to the legislature, the legislature’s 
accountability to the people, the 
independence of the judiciary, the 
sovereignty of the people are the 
most important integial features of 
parliamentary democracy. 


Our Constitution has defined the 
responsibilities entrusted to the 


- 


people, the Parliament and the judi- 
ciary The people are sovereign in 
electing the government. Parliament 
1s. supreme ın enacting the laws and 
amending the Constitution, And the 
judiciary 18 supreme in deciding 
whether the laws enacted and amend- 
ments made are within the frame- 
work of the Constitution. If none 
encroaches on the field of the other, 
there would be no confrontation 
between the Supreme Court and 
Parliament. 


However, there ıs a continuous 
confrontation between Parliament 
and the judiciary on the one hand, 
and the executive and legislature on 
the other Though the balance bet- 
ween the executive and the legisla- 
ture seems to have tilted ın favour of 
the former, nothing 1s being done 
to correct ıt Things do not seem to 
be moving What ıs the 1mpediment 
ın the execution of policies? Is it 
the politica]. will that 1s lacking or 
Parliament that 1s blocking the 
progress, or the judiciary that has 
become a hindrance? Is ıt the inter- 
ference of politicians in the working 
of the judiciary that 1s eating into 
the very basis of our democracy, 
bringing the executive machinery to 
a standstill ? 


Frequent defections and horse- 
trading by the politicians and legis- 
lators ın all parties sabotage the 
ımplementatıon of every progressive 
measure, while the irresponsible be- 
haviour of the bureaucracy, nepo- 
tism and corruption and favouritism 
ın the administration and at politi- 
cal level, creates strains in the 
system. 


What are the functions of Parlia- ` 


ment? Primarily to legislate and 
ensure _accountability of those who 
govern. Parliament should reflect 
the aspirations of the people on the 
different issues that come up and 
be an agency through which ınjusti- 
ees and grievances are brought to 
light and discussed on the floor of 
the House, thus helping to redress 
them It is also the duty of parlia- 
mentarians to debate the basic 
issues concerning the people and the 
country. 


.A democratic system can be suc- 
cessful only if the spirit of dissent 


- 
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is respected and conformism not 
ınsısted upon. Dıssent should not 
be considered destructive or antı- 
democratic and harmful to the na- 
tion, 


The fact that only a responsive 
ruling party can help to build a 
responsible opposition 1s forgotten 
and attempts to stifle the opposition 
viewpoint are ever on the increase 
The judiciary is either treated with 
contempt or sought to be demorali- 
sed Public controversies regarding 
supremacy of the directive princi- 
ples over fundamental rights, or 
Parliament versus the judiciary, 
only produce doubts about the effi- 
cacy of the parliamentary system. 


| | e cannot ignore the fact that 
the tensions ın our society are grow- 
ing ın proportion to the widening 
of economic disparities and social 
inequalities. After thirty years of 
parliamentary democracy we have 
not succeeded ın solving the basic 
problems of poverty and under- 
development. 


But, we must try to locate the 
source of our failure because the 
failure of individuals cannot be 
equated with the failure of the 
parliamentary form of government 
Countries like the UK, Canada 
and Australia were able to banish 
poverty through the parliamentary 
system Scandinavian countries also 
raised their standards of living 
under the parliamentary system. 
War-torn Japan and Germany adop- 
ted the same parliamentary system 
and prospered So, any lapse or 
deficiency 1s not due to the failure 
of the system but to the failure of 
the leadership. Within the frame- 
work of the present system and the 
Constitution, a peaceful transforma- 
tion of society 1s possible as are the 
much needed socio-economic re- 
forms, but only if the political 
parties and the executive help the 
system, with sincerity, to become 
more purposeful and meaningful. 


Fair and free elections are the 
first precondition of parliamentary 
democracy, while the major respon- 
sibility for conducting these falls 
on the shoulders of the ruling party. 
The role of money power and the 


use of State machinery has reduced 
elections to a mockery. Exorbitant 
costs compel political parties to 
collect funds from industrialists. 
Collusion of the ruling party and 
big business and industrial magnets 
for raising these fabulous funds has 
polluted the democratic system and 
increased the grip of vested interests 
on economic policy. 


or booths with the help 
of anti social and casteist elements, 
preventing weaker sections of voters 
from voting, exploitation of deve- 
lopmental projects on the eve of 
elections, are some examples of 
corrupt election practices. The be- 
lief that only those who can control 
money power and caste and com- 
munal forces can win the elections 
is gaining ground. One ıs shocked 
to Hear defeated candidates lament- 
ing over their miscalculations about 
capturing booths ın certain areas 


How can those elected with the 
help of money power and anti-social 
elements be responsible to the elec- 
torate? Unless elections are freed 
from the stranglehold of all such 
elements, fair and free elections will 
be a myth 


The electoral system will have to 
be reformed in such a way that the 
seats won by different political par- 
ties will be commensurate with 
votes polled without introducing 
an element of instability in the 
government 


In a parliamentary democracy like 
ours where there 1s neither the pro- 
vision of the right to recall nor the 
referendum, in the face of total 
failure of the government on the 
econonuc and political fronts, peo- 
ple cannot helplessly wait for five 
years to depose the government 
through elections They must there- 
fore exercise their right to launch 
peaceful extra-parliamentary mass 
struggles for the redressal of their 
grievances and for securing justice. 
Only a responsive government can 
help build a responsible opposition 
as mentioned above In the face of 
aninsensitive government and cor- 
rupt machinery, people will have to 
organise themselves effectively to 
save parliamentary democracy from 
total collapse. 


~ 


Correctives needed 


VB. RAJU 


ARTICLE 79 of the Indian Constı- 
— tution reads: 


*There shall bea Parliament for 
the Union which shall consist of 
the President and two Houses to 
be known respectively as the 
Council of States and the House 
of the People ' 


The President of India 1s not only 
the constitutiona] Head of State 
but also an integral part of the 
parliamentary system 


The powers and functions of the 
President have been widely debated 
in the past and.now it ıs a settled 
matter that the President 1s a cons- 
titutional head of State, bound to 
act upon and only upon the advice 
of the Council of Ministers Article 
74 was amended twice to remove 
any ambiguity, if at all ıt was 
there The President 1s an append- 
age of the executive and all execu- 
tive action 1s carried on 1n his name 


Article 75 (2) says that the minis- 
ters shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the President In rea- 

, lıty, ıt ıs not so It ıs the pleasure 
of the Prıme Mınıster that matters. 


Only when no party in the Lok 
Sabha commands a majorıty does 
the President have some discretion 
in inviting a person to form the 
government, but even this 1s very 
limited discretion. The events that 
led to the dissolution of the Sixth 
Lok Sabha and the manner 1n which 
it was done raised some dust, and 
the action of the President came 
under fire The results of the elec- 
tion to the Seventh Lok Sabha 
saved the President from further 
embarrassment and the issue was 
consigned to history, 


What distinguishes the parlıa- 
mentary system from the presiden- 
tial system of the U.S. type is the 
fusion of executive and legislative 
powers. The parliamentary system 
works on the basic principle that 
the executive ıs responsible to the 
Parliament for all its official actions 


The Parliament, as 1s constituted 
under the present electoral system, 
is not fully representative of the 
people, and the government that 1s 
formed 1s a majority party govern- 
ment with a munority of votes 
Interestingly, 1n all the seven elec- 
tions to the Lok Sabha we have had 
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a Parliament with a dominant 
majority party and the rest consist- 
ing of splintered groups Added 
to this, ‘defection politics’ further 
exposed the ineffectiveness of the 
opposition In fact, the Indian 
parliamentary system has been 
functioning without a viable opposi- 
tion in Parliament The electoral 
system 1s partly responsible for this 
The pluralistic society, the uneven 
development and a score of histort- 
cal factors are causes for the emer- 
gence of a multi-party system 


Parliament, as it 1s functioning 
today, does not leave any impact 
on the functioning of the executive 
nor does it inspire the people to 
hold the country’s supreme politi- 
cal institution in great esteem 


The Constitution provides for a 
bicameral structure of Parliament — 
the House of People and the Coun- 
cil of States — but ın fact there 1s a 
third House in the ‘Central Hall’ 
where more members are found 
than in the two Houses, deeply 
engrossed for long hours, in the 
exchange of notes on power and 
personal politics I do not thmk 
there exists in any part of the globe 
such a lively place as the Central 
Hall of the Indian Parliament 
House where pressmen and politi- 
cians communicate so freely 


This reveals that either. the pro- 
ceedings in the House are drab or 
very few members take the business 
of the day seriously The members' 
interest 1n. the proceedings of the 
House ıs gradually waning Except 
during question hour or when the 
division bell rings, very few mem- 
bers are present ın the House. 


fu broad functions of Parlia- 
ment are two — legislation and 
deliberation Normally, legislative 
business 1s transacted in the after- 
noons when the attendance is very 
thin. In fact, leg:slation ıs the first 
casualty of the members' disinter- 
est Thatis why much of the legis- 
lation ıs defective — it has not been 
well considered There are 1nstances 
when legislation 1s rushed. through 
Few bills go to select committees 
where they are considered in depth 


The business of Parliament 1s 
broadly divided into official and 


non-official Legislation is both offi- 
cialand non-official. There are no 
instances when any non-official bill 
has had a passage ın Parliament 


The working of Parliament does 
not provide any scope for speciali- 
sation and expertise Apart from 
legislation, which has become very 
complex ın nature, another impor- 
tant function of Parliament 1s the 
sanctioning of money for running 
the machine of State. Both legisla- 
tion and appropriation do not 
receive the studied attention of the 
members who cannot be persuaded 
to show greater interest, particular- 
ly 1n these two fields 


D, 1976, a serious effort was 
made to introduce the Committee 
system of functioning (to supple- 
ment the open-House deliberative 
system) to facilitate going into mat- 
ters ın depth by sitting face to face 
with the administration and to de- 
velop specialisation and expertise 
among members This was almost 
accepted but ıt could not see the 
light of day as some ın office at 
that time felt that their personal 
power and authority would get ero- 
ded under the new system [ learn 
that Kerala State 1s making a trial 
of the committee system 


It 1s only at the time of appropri- 
ation approval that Parliament has 
an opportunity to discuss the state 
of the economy The speeches on 
the budget cover everything under 
the sky with very little focus on the 
complicated structure of the econo- 
my and public finance An ımpor- 
tant function of Parliament 1s the 
control and regulation of national 
finance and it ıs here that Parlıa- 
ment is least effective - 


Under Article 292 of the Constı- * 


tution, the borrowing power of the 
Union government and giving of 
guarantees, upon the security of the 
consolidated fund of India, was to 
be limited by law of Parliament 
But no law has been made to this 
day. The executive has unfettered 
freedom to add to the indebted- 
ness of the nation The financial 
lıabılıty of the nation has already 
exceeded fifty thousand crores of 
rupees The interest payments and 
the redemption of debt are placed 
as chai ged items ın the budget, and 


an 


the vote of Parliament is not neces- 
sary 


There are three Standıng Com- 
mittees — Public Accounts, Esti- 
mates and Public Undertakings — 
which present 
Parliament but which are never dis- 
cussed in the House The same is 
the fate of the valuable reports of 
the Bureau of Public Enterprises 
which throw light on the Union 
Government's inyestment of thous- 
ands of crores of rupees ıh corporate 
activity Itis unfortunate that Par- 
liament spends more time on non- 
issues or less important issues. This 
ıs mainly due to the reluctance of 
the executive to bring before the 
House matters of ımportance ın the 
form ofa white paper or ın any 
other manner and seek guidance 
from Parliament The executive. 
forgets the fact that it 1s a projec- 
tion of the legislature and not inde- 
pendent and coordinate The exe- 
cu'ıve has also a tendency to hide 
things from the legislature, 1t con- 
ceals more than 1t reveals 


A an from the main function of 
legislation, other functions of Par- 
liament are over-seeing the admınıs- 
fration, articulating public griev- 
ances, presenting of petitions, etc 
Among the rights of the members 
of the House, the right of interpel- 
lation to seek information 1s the 
most effective It 1s during question 
hour that the government 1s most 
exposed, but the usefulness of ques- 
tion hour is not fully exploited 
That precious hour 1s usually was- 
ted by long and sometimes not 
very relevant answers by ministers, 
and the lengthy preface to the sup- 
plementaries by the members, there- 
by, out of the thirty or more 
questions listed for the day, not 
more than two or three come up 
for oral answers. This ıs the normal 
experience of the Rajya Sabha. 
Large amounts of public money 
Spent on the collection of informa- 
tion for answering questions, thus, 
goes waste. 


The effort of the opposition 1s to 
pull out the executive from its hid- 
Ing place and expose it to public 
gaze, this 1s mostly done through the - 
instrumentality of interpellations, 
adjournment and censuré motions. 
On current happenings the atten- 
tion of the ministers 1s called. This 


useful reports to y. 
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takes place after the guestion hour 
andıs most exciting and attracts 
the attention of the press gallery. 


Among the items of unofficial 
business, non-official resolutions 
are taken up on alternate Fridays 
when the House sits but the govern- 
ment does not provide the neces- 
sary response to the business that 
it deserves. There are other non- 
official functions of the members 
in the House—like presentation of 
petitions and no-day-yet-mentioned 
motions which rarely find place in 
the agenda. 


The sessions of Parliament, 
though properly scheduled, suffer 
for want of tıme to transact fully the 
business planned. Even the partici- 
pating members are handicapped 
due to ‘rationing’ of time for spee- 
ches. Back-benchers have to exercise 
pressure to be taken note of by the 
whips 


M... than the system as such, 
what really matters 1s the response 
to the challenges of democracy. 
Democracy and 1ndustrialisation are 
two social forces which are the re- 
sult of western intervention in the 
Indian sub-continent Any new idea 
which 1s transplanted on foreign 
soil takes time to acclimatise to the 
new environment and historical 
experience 


Indian democracy 1s not a carbon 
copy of an outside model The 
party system ıs new to the genius of 
the people of the country The 
woid ‘party’ 1s nowhere mentioned 
in the Constitution or the Peoples’ 
Representation .Act . Only ın an 
executive order of the Election 
Commission, the word ‘Party’ finds 
a place for the limited purpose of 
symbols in elections In the legis- 
lative houses of Indian democracy, 
parties are also recognised by the 
Chair. D 


The collapse of the party system 


ın recent times has caused difficul- . 


ties to the working of the Parlıa- 
ment, It ıs an accepted fact that 
democracy cannot be worked with- 
out a well organised party system 
What happens outside 1s bound to 
reflect ın the Parliament It 1s said 
correctly that Parliament should be 
the mirror of public opinion and the 


executive should respond readily to 
the wishes of Parliament The 
successful functioning of Parliament 
ıs assured when there 1s not only a 
viable opposition, but also a readi- 
ness of the executive to accommo- 
date the opposition's point of view 
in a spirit of give and take 

Maintenance of decency and deco- 
rum ın the House, a climate for a 
purposeful and enlightened ex- 
change of opinions and views and 
a democratic temper are the sine 
qua non of parliamentary demo- 
cracy. Much of this 1s achieved by 
established conventions and prac- 
tices but not merely by rules of 
business The Indian Parliament, in 
its early stages, did make a bid to 
rise to the expectations but ın later 
years 1t began to falter 


| e still have a long way to go 
before we can promote the thinking 
that the opposition 1s the govern- 
ment in-waiting. The absence of 
such a realisation is the root cause 
for pushing matters on to the streets 
If solutions to problems are to be 
found in the streets, the need for 
democratic institutions. does not 
arise 


The functioning of the executive 
IS typical ın that, by its dilatoriness 
and absence of sensitivity to public 
opinion, 1t has allowed an impres- 
sion to grow that only when street 
agitation 1S carried to the limits of 
preventing normal administration 
to function, will ıt take note of the 
problem It 1s due to this very attı- 
tude that, of late, every social 
group, political or non political, 1s 
taking matters to the streets Even 
governments are competing with the 
opposition on the question of who 
can organise larger street demon- 
strations Very rarely do the debates 
ın Parliament reveal a sense of give 
and take The response to rational 
argument and intelligent persuasion 
is nof available ın the House. 

It ıs a clear case of the executive 
sitting ın Judgement over the legis- 
lative wisdom of Parliament by not 
issuing notification for enforcement 
of a constitutional amendment 
adopted by both the Houses by a 
two-thirds majority Art 22 of the 
Constitution was amended by the 
Constitution (Forty Fourth Amend- 
ment) Act, 1978, but ıt 1s not en- 
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forced to thıs day as it is not 
notified ın the official gazette In 
the legislation, it 1s provided as ‘It 
shall come into force on such date 
as the Central Government may by 
notification in the official gazette 
appoint.’ 


Normally, this provision 1s made 
in the bills only to avoid difficulties 
which may be caused by automatic 
enforcement — some time 1s given 
but the executive takes undue ad- 
vantage of this by sitting tight over 
it and the appointed day may not 
come ın the lifetime of the partıcu- 
lar government. i 


Much of the busıness in both the 
Houses of Parliament 1s duplication. 
The purpose for which the Council 
of States was created, 1e., to take 
care of the interests of the States 1n 
the Federal Union, 1s lost sight of. 
Its functioning 1s also on party 
Imes. 


E the last three decades, the par- 
lhamentary system in this country 
has crossed valleys and rıdges and 
has yet to reach the plateau With 
growth ın economic development, 
corresponding social and .political 
development should take place. 
Otherwise disharmony 1s bound to 
emerge The time has arrived when 
a deep probe is needed into the 
working of the political system ın- 
cluding the political institutions lıke 
Parliament It is not the search for 
alternative systems that we should 
aim at but the continuous assess- 
ment and evaluation of the workmg 


-of the system by an in-built mecha- 


nism in the system itself which can 
also apply correctives. 


For the present ineffectiveness of 
the Parliament, the public media 
should also share responsibility. A 
free and responsible press is not 
only a helpful informant of public 
feelings but also a corrective to the 
vagaries of politicians’ and civil ser- 
vants The. press shall not be 
tempted to give wide publicity to 
the unparlıamentary performance of 
some members at the expense of the 
useful contribution by a large sec- 
tion of the House, under the pretext 
of news value and readers’ interest 
In the long run ıt becomes counter- 
productive even to the interests of 
the public press. 


"L 
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Necessity for reform 


SYED SHAHABUDDIN 
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DEBATE 1s the lıfe-blood of demo- 
cracy and in this context the current 
debate focusing on our constitution- 
al experience over the last three 
decades 1s welcome, if only to dis- 
pel the clouds of disillusionment 
gathering on our intellectual hori- 
zon and menacing the very conti- 
nuance of the democratic experi- 
ment. Indian society ısın the 
process of evolution and a dynamic 
situation demands constant evalu- 
ation to identify inadequacies and 
failings, to take remedial measures 
in time and to keep the future 
course of development within well 
defined and impregnable channels. 
All living institutions must be res- 
ponsive to change in the environ- 
ment. 


Fundamentally speaking, nothing 
is sacrosanct ina democracy but 
the sovereignty of the people. 
Democracy is not synonymous with 
any particular form of government, 
or any specific arrangement of gov- 
erning powers except the essential 
bases and attributes of democracy 
such as an elected legislature, the 
power of the people to change their 
government through free exercise 
of their right to vote, the rule of 
law, the fundamental rights ınclud- 
ing the right to form political parties 
and associations, etc. 


Every society has its own demands 
and compulsions and no imported 
model can be transplanted success- 
fully without taking into account 
the characteristics and requirements 
of the ‘soil’ Hence, if the West- 
minster model cannot fully serve 
our needs, ıt would be foolhardy 
to imagine that any other imported 
model, the American or the French 
or the Indonesian or the Ugandan, 
can serve us well. 


The pluralıty of Indian society 
1s writ large on its. face, We have a 
multiplicity of religions, languages 
and cultures We have regional and 
sectional disparities which have 
become more glaring with. develop- 
ment. Apart from the class differ- 
ences, we have a super-ımposed 
caste pattern and a growing conflict 
of interests among competing 
groups, newly emergent, with a 
strong sense of 1dentity. Our society 
suffers from a number of inbuilt 
dichotomies such as between village 
and town, between producer and 
consumer, between the people lıvıng 
in the plains and ın the hills, bet- 
ween the Adivasis and the non- 
Adıvasıs, between the religious and 
linguistic minorities on the one 
hand, and the corresponding majo- 
rities on the other, between the 
upper and the lower castes, between 
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the hıgher and the lower classes 
Each set of dichotomy is indenti- 
fiable with an ingroup and/or out 
group. The democratic process pro- 
vides us with the only means of 
modulating and balancing com- 
peting interests and bringing about 


, “change with stability 
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However, during the last thirty 
years, Indian democracy has become 
a prisoner of the elite, of the ın- 
groups and the vested interests. 
Today it can well be defined as the 
government of the elite, by the elite, 
for the. elite The system has been 
reduced to a formality It has failed 
to deliver the goods, the dreams 
have turned into nightmares Dıs- 
parities persist Frustration stalks 
everywhere The economic and 
social goals have not been achieved 
The institutions have been eroded, 
undermined, subverted and down- 
graded Even the Parliament has 
been turned into a farce, a charade 
A sense of unreality pervades the 
deliberations in the chambers of 
democracy and even the  partici- 
pants sometimes have the feeling of 
bemg spectators at a theatrical 
performance. 


This sense of dısıllusıonment 
raises many questions Logically, 
either something must be wrong 
or unrealistic with the goals the 
nation placed before itself at the 
moment of its tryst with destiny, or 
there is something wrong with the 
system adopted, or there is some- 
thing wrong with the people them- 
selves, or finally, there may be 
something wrong with the power 
structure, with the quality of those 
chosen to run the government 


Nobody can find fault with the 
goals enshrined ın the Constitution 
and no one believes that the people 
of India are congenitally incapable 
of running a democratic system 
Nor do I find anything basically 
wrong with the constitutional pro- 
visions Therefore, my conclusion 
is that we have not been very for- 
tunate in the choice of the people 
entrusted with power. The fault 
lies with the dancer and not with 
the shape of the courtyard, with the 
rider and not with the horse, with 
the monkey rather than with the 
sitar in his hands 


Since democracy must remain 
our unchanging commitment, my 
contention 1s that we are yet to 
exhaust all the possibilities inherent 
in the parliamentary system With- 
out any fundamental change or 
switch-over to the presidential 
system, 1t 1s still possible to experi- 
ment because around the globe the 
parliamentary system has nurtured 
a number of mutations which are 
worth taking a close look at 


The proponents of the presiden- 
tial system parade many desirable 
objectives and cite a number of 
weaknesses ın the parliamentary 
system But all of these can be 
cured through electoral reforms 
and through some constitutional 
amendments 


It 1s ın this sense that the current 
debate appears to be artificially 
inspired and motivated—a pseudo- 
debate whose purpose is to divert 
public attention from and to find 
alibis for the failures of the govern- 
ment This ıs further reinforced by 
the fact that those who appear an- 
xious to preserve democracy ın India 
by a switchover to the presidential 
form are persons of doubtful cred- 
entials—yesterday thy were heroes 
of the Emergency; today they are 
the avante-garde of authoritarian- 
ism 


L. us examıne their argument 
The maın ıssue 1s whether the execu- 
tive should have more or less 
powers Their contention is that 
the executive needs more powers 
to do its job well and that more 
powers are available only under the 
presidential system It ıs forgotten 
that the executive power under the 
presidential system 1s neither total 
nor absolute nor unlimited There 
are constant constraints on the 
exercise of executive power by the 
President chosen directly by the 
people. 


The first constraint 1s provided 
by the legislature itself which can 
block all legislative measures pro- 
posed by the President The 
second is the judiciary which with 
its power of judicial review, can 
act as the third chamber of the 
legislatures. The third constraint 1s 
provided by the party system which 


establishes a direct linkage between 
the voter and the government and 
can thus force the President to take 
into account the wishes and the 
mood and the capacity of the 
people. 


In every democracy there are in 
addition well entrenched political 
and economic interests, there are 
regional interests The permanent 
cıvıl service exercises its own influ- 
ence The federal polity, unavoid- 
able in a country of India's dimen- 
sions and variety, exercises ifs own 
pressures 


T. Presıdent ıs further con- 
strained by the limited period for 
which he 1s elected. He takes time 
to settle down and soon thereafter 
he has to worry about his re-elec- 
ton At no time can he totally 
ignore public opinion or popular 
attitudes The exercise of power 1S 
also defined to a very large extent 
by the competence of the team that 
the President puts together, by his 
rapport with the mass media in 
which his personality plays a big 
part in building up the national 
consensus And, finally, ına world 
of growing inter-dependence the ex- 
ternal environment places limits on 
the untramelled exercise of execu- 
tive power 


In a given society much will 
depend on its history and traditions 
but the US example clearly points 
out that not all presidents have been 
strong and indeed many have been 
found to be weak. Neither have all 
presidents been acclaimed as suc- 
cessful This proves that it 1s not 
constitutional power which 1s of 
importance but the power to persu- 
ade, the wisdom to take acceptable 
decisions and the competence to 
execute such decisions Total power 
is foreign to the spirit of democracy 
as it would end up ın total corrup- 
ton In a fast-changing world, any 
system must be flexible enough to 
meet new challenges that may arise. 
Flexibility partly results from the 
inherent checks and balances 1n the 
system and partly from the compul- 
sion faced by the chief executive 
that he must take the people along 
and show beneficial results 


Unfortunately, our democratic 
experiment has been vitiated during 
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the last thirty years by the growing 
concentration of power which has 
led to obvious misuse such-as re- 
moval of governors through mıd- 
night coups, appomtment and 
removal of Chief Ministers by the 
Delhi Darbar, the dissolution of the 
State governments without any 
ryhme or reason, the induction of 
criminal elements in the legislatures, 
the reduction of the head of the 
State to a rubber-stamp, the erosion 
of the collective responsibility of the 
cabinet, the intimidation of the 
judiciary through transfers and 
threats of transfer and through delı- 
berate delays 1n confirmation, mass 
defections engineered in the legis- 
latures, use of money power and 
muscle power in the elections, the 
demoralisation of the permanent 
civil service and the subtle ero- 
sion of the freedom of the press 
through a stick-and-carrot policy 


These anomalies are not inherent 
ın the system but have developed 
primarily because of the quest for 
total power which has become the 
main object of the ruling elite 


P — speaking, our country 
18 too big, too diverse, too complex, 
to be run from one power centre or 
by one leader. One decision-maker 
can never be omnipotent or omnis- 
cient. Centralisation can only result 
in immobility and stagnation Fur- 
ther, the impact on the democratic 
set-up of the newly emergent forces 
have to be taken into account Their 
aspirations and expectations call for 
mediation and balance The politics 
of strength or authoritarianism can- 
not bring about the necessary 
compromise 


The essential argument against 
the presidential system lies in the 
fact that ın our country feudal tradı- 
tions are ever-present and a monar- 
chic syndrome is part of our psyche 
The question 1s to find the proper 
balance between power and accoun- 
tabılıty' The essential difference bet- 
ween the parliamentary and the 
presidential system lies not so much 
in the quantum, of effective power 
available to the chief executive but 
in his constitutional accountability 
before the people through constant 
scrutiny of all. executive acts by the 
Parliament. 


Yesterday, when leaders lıke 
Nehru, Patel and Azad were on the 
national scene, men of vision and 
dedication who had been steeled in 
the freedom movement and had 
made great sacrifices for the nation, 
we had voted for the parliamentary 
system in order to curb the inherent 
urge towards power without res- 
ponsibility It 1s indeed ironical 
that today much lesser men want 
much more power! 


Hİ ever there is no doubt that ` 


in order to inject an element of 
stability 1n the parliamentary system 
we have to introduce some reforms 
in it in the light of our experience 

There 1s urgent need for a law for 
political parties to make them 
accountable before the people and 
to make for public funding of elec- 
tions A number of difficulties in 
the present system can be cured, 
including the problem of defection 
by the adoption of the proportional 
representation system with a cut-off 
limit and a ban on communal, cas- 
teist and regional parties so that the 
legislators who defect automatically 
cease to be members and are replac- 
ed by others on their party list. The 
tendency towards an irresponsible 
motion of no-confidence can be con- 
trolled by adopting the West Ger- 
man practice where a no-confidence 
motion must name the person who 
will lead the successor government 

The discretion of the president or 
the governor to invite a person to 
form a government should also be 
controlled through election of the 
Leader of the House on the floor of 
the House itself and not in the 
caucus of the majority party 


The quality of parliamentary re- 
presentation can be improved by 
providing for mínimum educational 
qualifications for the legislators The 
competence of the government can 
be 1mproved by the induction of men 


. Of talent and national eminence in 


the cabinet, from outside the Parha- 
ment, who can be subsequently 
elected to the Rajya Sabha or the 
Legislative Councils. This would 
restore the status and prestige of 
these bodies which have, over the 
years, tended to become a dumping 
ground for retired politicians or for 
those who lose elections but who 
have to be rewarded for services 
rendered 


- 


The working of Parliament itself 
can be improved as also its effec- 
tive participation ın the legislative 
process It can act as a check on the 
arbitrary and unlawful exercise of 
executive power through the efficient 
and meaningful use of its tıme in 


serious debate and discussion Also ^. `} 


through the creation of standing 
committees and, if possible, the 1ns- 
titution of a select committee sys- 
tem, through defining and limiting 
the scope of secrecy and confiden- 
tiality, through probing the plea of 
public interest often used to keep 


` the skeletons hidden in the cup- 


board, through extension of func- 
tional facilities to the MP's, through 
developing healthy conventions- 
about the zero hour and through 
limiting the deafness of the treasury- 
benches to argument Only because 
the government enjoys a majority, 
it should not treat criticism with 
contempt and only because the op- 
position. does not share power, it 
should not abdicate the responsibi- 
hty it shares to run the system 
smoothly 


* 


A change of, Constitution shall 


achieve nothing so long as politics 
is confined to elections and that 1s 
why electoral reforms should have 
the first priority in order to elimi- 
nate the growing role of money 
power and muscle power The Chief 
Election Commissioner. has made a 
number of excellent suggestions in 
this regard which deserve serious 
study and urgent implementation 
It has often been said that as a 
society we suffer from a crisis of 
character Even if this 1s true, the 
character of the people will not 
change overnight with the adoption 
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of a new system of government nor . 


will angels come down from heaven 
to run the country for us Perso- 
nally, I believe that the character of 
the people has remained the same 
throughout history The democratic 
experiment does call for a commit- 
ment to some basic values like free- 
dom to dissent and respect for the 
voice of dissent There is no doubt 
that the democratic system 1s under 
strain and people are disillusioned 
with politics, they have nothing but 
contempt for the average politician 
or, for that matter, the average par- 
hamentarian Will the politician at 
least make an effort to rehabilitate 
himself and redeem his pledge? 
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The system works 


N C. PARASHAR 


IF one looks upon Parliament as 
the reflection of national will, and 
as a repository of the people's con- 
fidence for a given period, many of 
the cobwebs that obfuscate a clear 
perception and ‘understanding will 
disappear In a democracy like 
ours, which has endeavoured with a 
large measure of success to mitigate 
the economic and social hardships 
of a vast and growing population, 
the role of Parliament assumes real 
significance 


Legislation aimed at bringing 
about social justice and removing 
from our social structure many 
inequitous legacies of the past, has 
formed part of the larger legislative 
process aimed at achieving econo- 
mic reform and an equitable distri- 
bution of wealth Parliament has, 
thus, ın the last thirty years, 
brought on to the Statute Book 
many laws leading to economic 
and social justice of which we can 


-not only forceful 


be proud. It could well be said that 
few such institutions ın the world 
have legislated so profusely and 
progressively ın such a short span 
of time. The recent unanimity 
shown by the House on the Reser- 
vation question, is a reflection of 
enlightened public will and indeed 
it should set at rest, once for all, 
the cynical view that observors 
sometimes take of our public repre- 
sentatives Here is a shining exam- 
ple of moral imperatives having 
taken precedence over political 
expediency, to say the least 


The play and interplay of politi- 
cal forces and factions in the 
working of Parliament ıs but 
natural. To quote Jawaharlal Nehru 
would be appropriate here ‘The 
Parliamentary system of work re- 
quires not only stout opposition, 
expression of 
opinions and views but an essential 
basis of cooperation between the 
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ópposition and the Government.’ 
A strong and coherent ruling party 
IS aS essential to parliamentary 
functioning as a credible and con- 
Structive opposition which could 
be looked upon by the people as a 
possible alternative. Barring the 
years 77-80, we have not had a 
credible opposition which could 
be looked upon by the people as 
viable. This phenomenon has often 
clouded the functioning of Parlia- 
ment, and polemics and partisan 
considerations have come to the 
fore The galleries 1ather than the 
nation as a whole, have become the 
sole spectators and the audience. 


It 1s here that the press has a role 
to play. Political views emanating 
from Parliament is only to be 
expected. But there 1s much more 
that goes on In a country like ours 
most problems relate to the com- 
mon man and, in as far as his well- 
being 1s concerned, there is hardly 
any scope for political differences. 
If one looks through the lists of 
questions tabled every day when 
Parliament 1s ın session, it would 
become clear that members of 
Parliament are concerned with their 
constituencies first and foremost, a 
water supply scheme here, and a 
Post Office there A pension case 
of a group of ex-soldiers to be 
expedited or the facilities to pass- 
engers on a train and numerous 
other issues which reflect the 
interest and care with which mem- 
bers look to the basic human needs 
of our people Question hour thus 
enjoys an important place ın parlıa- 
mentary procedure and work and 
1t ıs through a perusal of the starr- 
ed and unstarred questions tabled 
that the real feelings and aspıra- 
tions of members are expressed. 


T. ımportance of adhering to 
procedures and rules, conventions 
and rulings becomes absolutely 
necessary if the parliamentary 
system has to be sustained and 
strengthened The procedures of 
our Parliament are basically derived 
from the Houses of Westminster. 
However. a galaxy of distinguished 
representatives have built up strong 
conventions and traditions of our 
own dating back to 1921 when the 
Central Legislative Assembly 
came into existence. In fact, Sardar 
Hukam Singh, one of our disting- 


uished Speakers, went on to say, 
"So far as I am aware, in no Parlia- 
ment ın the world so many radical 
changes in procedure have been 
made in such a short time.' Our 
rules and procedures, though 
fashioned on the British pattern, 
have many variations and here the 
contribution of a string of eminent 
Speakers over the last 50 years, 
ranging till today, must be acknow- 
ledged and accepted The flexibility 
of their rulings and directions have 
made :t possible for Parliament to 
deal with the most intractable and 
complex problems. The position of 
the Speaker and his role is thus 
pivotal to the parliamentary system. 
Here ıs an office and a position 
which has isolated itself from 
partisan politics and given the 
proceedings of the House not only 
an element of orderliness, but also 
fair play Indeed, if the fairness of 
the Speaker was not palpably evid- 
ent, as it 1s today, orderliness in 
the proceedings would become near 
to impossible. 


T... are times when feelings run 
high After all, Parliament must 
always be a mirror of the people's 
feelings When they do run high, 
and this ıs not a new phenomenon, 
itis the understanding, sympathy 
and farsightedness of the Presiding 
Officer which diffuses a situation, 
by mixing firmness and flexibility in 
such proportion, not to speak ofa 
sense of humour, that order 15 main- 
tained without giving the impression 
that an idea or a grievance has not 
found expression It 1s thus surpris- 
ing to note the reactions of some 
people who look aghast at such ın- 
cidents in Parliament The ‘human 
factor’ cannot be obliterated from 
the psyche of a member of Parlia- 
ment, Feelings have run high ın the 
past and will do so in the future. 
This happens ın every represent- 
ative institution all over the world. 
It would be tempting to ask whether 
this was not better than disorder 
and violence ın the streets? 


One would naturally wish to 
know the devices available in Par- 
liament to air. grievances and bring 
about reform and whether they are 
sufficient 1n the context of today. 


The usefulness of questions for 
eliciting information from the 


Bovernment, airing a grievance or 
highlighting a matter with a view 
towards its solution, has briefly 
been dealt with above It may be of 
interest to note that the right to 
elicit information. from government 
was conceded under the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 Ever Since, 
this 1mportant device has undergone 
considerable change to make the 
question a precise instrument of get- 
ung information and drawing atten- 
tion of Parliament and thereby the 
government and the country asa 
whole. Question hour is thus not 
only the beginning of each day of 
the session and sets the tone for the 
day, but also requires a member to 
be precise, brief and. alert and fully 
conversant with the subject. The 
minister who replies has to be equal- 
ly vigilant and briefed well İt is 
thus an effective way of drawing the 
attention ofthe government to a 
matter. The short notice question 
dispenses with the prescribed period 
of notice and, 1f permitted, allows 
members to raise urgent 1ssues 1m- 
mediately after thequestion hour. 


Besides questions, the members 
can raise in the House issues ın the 
form of adjournment motions, cal- 
ling attention to matters of urgent 
public importance, resolutions, bills, 
half-an-hour discussions, motions 
of no confidence and matters under 
Rule 377 However, all these are 
subject to the consent of the 
Speaker and admissibility under the 
rules of the House. 


An opposition member can draw 
the attention of the government 
through an adjournment motion, 
to a matter of urgent public 1mpor- 
tance, so as to influence the decision 
of government in an urgent matter 
about which a motion or resolution 
with proper notice, may be too late 
The procedure for moving an ad- 
Journment motion has remained un- 
altered since the formation of the 
Central Legislative Assembly ın 
1921, but the purpose and effect of 
such motions have naturally changed 
Since independence. 


B... 1954, there was no precise 
procedure for a private member to 
raise at short notice an Important 
matter except through an adjourn- 
ment motion. As the scope of 
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motions was usually then restricted, 
it was considered necessary that 
some other way should be found 
whereby members could bring ım- 
portant matters to the attention of 
the House The concept of ‘calling 
attention notices’ was thus evolved, 
which was an innovation, purely of 
Indian origin, ın parliamentary 
practice. This combines the asking 
of a question for an answer with sup- 
plementaries and short comments m 
which all points of view are expres- 
sed concisely and the government 
has adequate opportunity to state 
its Viewpoint. 


Members can raise discussions on 
matters which have been the subject 
of a recent question, starred or un- 
starred, the answers to which need 
elucidation on a matter of fact. If 
admitted, such discussions are lımı- 
ted strictly to half an hour and are 
held in the last 30 minutes of sit- 
tings. This procedure was introdu- 
ced in 1950. 


Members also have opportunities, 
subject to the previous consent of 
the Speaker, to bring to the notice 
of the House any point which they 
wish to raise The minister concer- 


ned takes note of such matters and ' 


gives the relevant information to 
the members raising the issue but 
no statement on the matter 1s made 
on the floor of the House 


Another convention was estab- 
lished in the Lok Sabha ın 1953 
whereby members could raise dis- 
cussions for a short duration, with- 
out a formal motion or vote there- 
on, on matters of 1mportance. This 
also 1s an innovation of our Parlia- 
ment 
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A he above 1s illustrative of the 
opportunities available to members 
to raise a variety of 1ssues 1n various 
forms suited both to the 1mportance 
of the subject and the availability 
of time A member has thus to 
function at two levels, as an 1ndivi- 
dual and secondly as a member of 
a party or group. Experience has 
shown that the most successful 
members have been those who uti- 
lise every moment of their time and 
take advantage of the various 
avenues open, to make an impact 
on the decision-making processes of 


the government through introdu- 
cing private bills and resolutions, at 
the same time conforming to the 
discipline of the party. The talents 
ofa member usually emerge in both 
these capacities. Debating skills are 
best brought out when either defen- 
ding the government or opposing it. 
However, the ingenuity, sensitivity 
and imagination of a member in 
relation to the burning issues of the 
day are brought out best by moving 
resolutions or introducing bills, 
either to amend existing laws or to 
introduce new laws on the Statute 
Book. l 


du relationship between the Par- 
liament and Judiciary has come in 
for considerable interest and scru- 
tiny during the last few years. In- 
deed, in an evolving parliamentary 
system, it ıs only natural for every 
aspect of the State to come in for 
discussion It may be said that vast 
social and economic changes have 
brought about a greater awareness 
of all the arms of the State, and the 
Judiciary 1s no exception. However, 
Parliament has treated the Judiciary 
with the utmost respect and there 
are well-defined conventions which 
prevent the legislature from discus- 
sing the conduct of judges in the 
House. This ıs as ıt should be, as it 
preserves the delicate balance laid 
down in the Constitution defining 
the relationship between the judı- 
ciary, Parliament and the executive. 
This 1s not merely a one way traffic 

The proceedings of Parliament aré 
not subject to question before a 
court of law and the presiding 
officer 1s outside the jurisdiction of 
courts in this regard Courts can- 
not issue a writ or order concern- 
ing an act of Parliament. This state 
of mutual respect and accommoda- 
tion has so far stood the test of 
time. 


The executive, which 1s commonly 
understood to include the govern- 
ment consisting of its political. and 
civil service elements, has attrac- 
ted great attention lately, both 
as regards the relationship between 
Its sections and with Parliament. 


Here, again, there are well- 
defined conventions and proce- 
dures The accountability of a 


minister to Parliament ıs as clear 
as the responsibility of a cıvıl 


servant toa minister. The highest 
parliamentary traditions have en- 
abled the minister to take responsi- 
bility for the actions of an official. 
The relationship between a cıvıl 
servant and Parliament ıs thus chan- 
nelled through a munister and the 
civil servant is neither referred to 
by name nor can he in turn reply to 
Criticism, which 1s the role of the 
minister, Several rulings of the 
Speaker have made this position 
clear. Our Parliament has therefore 
in its functioning taken a pragmatic 
and harmonious view vis a-vis these 
matters. It 1s important this be so 
because ın a complex situation, 
where many a knot has to be un- 
tied, the role of Parliament has to 
be soothing, constructive and must 
reflect the harmony of our Consti- 
tution 


j role of the press has been 
alluded to briefly. The relations bet- 
ween the press and Parliament have 
been generally in keeping with our 
democratic norms The responsıbı- 
lities of the press, however, are 
increasing day by day The manner 
of reporting has to be objective on 
the one hand and moderate on the 
other. One need hardly mention 
that with growing tensions, whether 
social or economic, which are bound 
to reflect on the floor of Parliament, 
the press 1s a valuable ally of Parlia- 
ment and must constructively report 
events thereby acting as an objective 
voice of the people. The need to 
avoid provocative and inflammatory 
attitudes need hardly be emphasis- 
ed. To that extent our press has 
given a fairly good account of itself 
and it ıs hoped that in the years to 
come, this valuable ally will further 
enhance the prestige of Parliament 
Parliament on its part has zealously 
guarded the freedom of the press. 
The responsibilities arising from 
this freedom are well within the 
reach of the genius of our press. 


Less than two decades from now, 
Parliament would be celebrating its 
Golden Jubilee. Looking back to 
the record, it would be reasonable 
to expect that our Parliament will 
become, as 1t 1s even today, one of 
the premier democratic institutions 
of the world, geared to fashion in 
every sense of the word, the destiny 
of some 700 million of our people. 
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İhe workings 


P. 


RAMAMURTI 


THE preámble to the Constitution 
of India, framed after India ceased 
to be a colony of. Great Britain and 
became an independent country 
begins with the solemn declaration 


“In our Constituent Assembly 
this twenty sixth day of Novem- 
ber, 1949, do hereby adopt, 
enact and give to ourselves this 
Constitution.’ 


The preamble thus, gives expres- 
sion to the basic principle that in a 
democracy sovereignty rests with 
the people. 


The Constitution seeks to bring 
into practice this principle and by 
the parliamentary system on the 
British model The governance of 
the country although has to be 
carried on by the executive arm, the 
executive 1s subordinate to and res- 
ponsible to the Parliament elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage. 


The three decades since the Con- 
stitution has come into force 
shows: 


(1) under this electoral system, a 
party commanding a minority 
of votes ranging between 30 to 
45 per cent of the total votes 
cast, has been able to capture 
more than two thirds of the 
seats in Parliament and to 
parade itself as the representa- 
tive of the people. 


(2) Given the class division in our 
society and the legacy of castes 
and religious obscurantism, the 
upper classes, particularly the 
big monopolists and landlords, 
have been able to manipulate 
the elections with their vast 
money power, their control over 
the mass media and the unscru- 
pulous exploitation of caste and 
religious feelings. 


Despite these, Parliament reflects 


to a degree the political awakening 
of the masses These limitations 
apart, which can only be overcome 
by a social revolution ın which pro- 
perty relations are changed, the 
questions we are concerned with 
just now 1s how far Parliament, in 
its functioning since Independence, 
has been able to exercise control 
over the executive and make the 
latter’s accountability to the former 
a reality. 


It must be confessed that more 
and more this fundamental prıncı- 
ple of a democratic government 1S 
becoming a myth in our country. 
Most of the time of Parliament 1s 
devoted to legislative business, 
debate over the President’s address 
at the opening session, the debate 
on the Railways and the General 
Budgets and 1n the Lok Sabha over 
the demands for Grants for the 
various ministries In these debates, 
it 1s possible to raise certain policy 
issues. 


In former times, the leaders of 
the ruling party used to accept 
some of the criticisms of the opposi- 
tion, and make some modifications. 
But today, you have a government 
that ıs totally impervious to any 
criticism by the opposition. It 1s 
often found that ın many cases 
although members of the ruling 
party themselves begin and end 
their speeches with the mantram 
that they support the particular 
measure, their speeches are full of 
criticism. Even then by the use of 
the party whip, the government 
which represents only a minority 
of the electorate, streamrollers its 
measures by its brute majority of 
numbers ın Parliament. 


But even ın these debâtes the time 
allotted to each party 1s 1n. propor- 
tion to the number of members of 
the Party 1n the House. The ruling 
party gets more than two thirds 
while opposition parties together get 
less than one third of the time. The 
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Professional Interchange Unit 


The Professional Interchange Unit of the “Water Resources Delegated 
Authority Project” of the Ford Foundation located at the Indian Institute of 
= Management, Bangalore, has the main objective of dissemination of information 
and related extension activities among water resources professionals, academics, 
and other interested persons. The aim of the Unit is to help the formation of a 
7 competent and cohesive group of water resources professionals in the country 
and to foster and encourage cooperation among them to tackle problems of 
national relevance. The Unit publishes a quarterly Newsletter “Wamana” on 
Water Management. 

In this connection, the Unit is compiling a list of Social Scientists interested 
in planning, development, and management of irrigation systems and who may be 
able to contribute to, and participate in, inter-disciplinary workshops, symposia 
and research activities in this area. Individuals with advanced degrees in a 
relevant social science discipline (such as rural sociology, anthropology or 
political science), and affiliated with a reputed institution are requested to send 

their name, address, and brief description of professional background and 
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interest in irrigation to: 


Professional Interchange Unit, 

Attn: Prof. A. Sundar/Prof. P. S. Rao, 
Indian Institute of Management, 

33, Langford Road, 

Bangalore-560 027. 
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opposıtıon partıes have to artıculate 
the feelings and aspirations of the 
people on various 1ssues concerning 
their welfare, with this severe 
limitation 


.The mass media give copious 
‘publicity to the opening speech and 
the reply of the minister concerned 
and generaly only mention the 
—names of the opposition members 
who speak in these debates, thus 
keeping from the people any know- 
ledge of how their representatives 
utilise the parliamentary forum 
even within these severe limitations. 


I, an  underdeveloped country 
like India, with the constraints of 
Scarce resources, controls, licences 
for putting up industries, for expan- 
sion of installed capacity, allocation 
of scarce raw materials and loans 
from banks and financial institu- 
tions, for imports and exports and, 
most 1mportant, for 1mport of tech- 
nology and collaboration with 
foreign companies, government's 
power 1s enormous. In such a situ- 
ation, the vested interests — big 
monopoly and business houses, and 
foreign multinationals, build up 
links with the higher echelons of the 
~- executive. The financial institutions 
and public sector undertakings are 
manned by JAS officials Function- 
ıng members of these are also 
bureaucrats The directors appoint- 
ed by the government are mostly 


--from those connected with the 


monopoly and big business interests. 


So far as these transactions vital 
to the country’s economic develop- 
ment are concerned, parliament 1S 
kept completely ın the dark. The 
selection of foreign technology, the 
need for it, its cost implications, the 
selection of the collaboration, the 
terms of the collaboration — of all 
these members of Parliament are 
kept blissfully ıgnorant. 


True, there are three statutory 
committees, viz, the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, Committee on 
Public Undertakings and Estimate 
Committees They have to function 
under severe limitations Only from 
the Auditor General’s Report they 
pick up some glaring instances of 
malfeasance and hear the officials 
and others. These are post-mortem 
examinations 


The same ıs the case with the 
Committee on Public Undertakings. 
Members of this committee are 
placed in a still more difficult situ- 
ation They have practically nothing 
to go by. And even when something 
leaks out, and these parliamentary 
committees have brought out grave 
cases of malfeasance on the part of 
officials, it 1s remarkable that the 
government has rarely taken any 
action worth the name. 


I; executive ıs well protected 
under the ‘official secrets act’, which 
was enacted during the British colo- 
nial regime Whenever information 
leaks out and are nailed in Parlia- 
ment, the ministers refuse to divulge 
information and take protection 
under the ‘official secrets act’, on 
the specious plea that disclosure of 
such information will be against 
public interest! Take the case of a 
recent report by a team of officials 
of the Ministry of Law, Justice and 
Company Affairs, which revealed 
that some big industrialists were 
deliberately resorting to under utılı- 
zation of capacity 1n order to create 
artificial scarcity and make more 
trading profits. The minister refused 
to place this Report on the table of 
Parliament under the plea that this 
would be against public interest! 
Public interest, obviously means, for 
the executive, the unconscionable 
profits of the monopolıstıs and 
big business houses. 


When the draft ofthe umbrella 
type of collaboration agreement bet- 
ween BHEL and Siemens of West 
Germany was made public, the 
minister ordered an investigation 
by the CBI to find out how the draft 
leaked out and on the basis of the 
report by the CBI, disciplinary pro- 
ceedings were instituted against an 
Engineer of BHEL, although the 
‘official secrets act? does not apply 
to a public sector undertaking and 
covers only the department of the 
government! 


Then, there are Consultative 
Committees of Members’ of Parlıa- 
ment constituted for each ministry 
Every member of Parliament is on 
one or other of these committees ac- 
cording to his choice. These com- 
mittees are really adornments 
They meet for three hours once 
during the sessions of Parliament 


and no detailed discussion on any 
issue 18 possible These committees 
also meet once during the inter- 
sessions period, programmes are so 
arranged that the meetings take 
place Just for three hours and the 
members are taken out for sight- 
seeing and dinner and lunch parties! 
The biggest handicap for these 
committees ıs that the members 
have no access to official files and 
they have to be satisfied with the 
explanation given by the secretaries 
of the ministry and there is no pos- 
sibility of verification of the truth or 
otherwise of these statements. Dur- 
ing the last few years, adjournment 
motions have been an effective 
method of exposing misdeeds Mem- 
bers give notice of Resolutions on 
important subjects and they are 
admitted by the presiding officers as 
‘no-date-mentioned’ Resolutions. 
It ıs for the government to allot 
time fora discussion of these A 
perusal of the records will show that 
the government refuses to allot time 
to any one of these 


i trend is not fortuitous. 
With the government attempting to 
build capitalism under the garb of 
a ‘mixed economy’, with its reviving 
and fattening of monopolists, with 
increasing dependence on foreign aid 
from imperialist countries and col- 
laboration with multinationals, 
with its refusal to attack big land- 
lords, the economy ıs in doldrums 
and ıs sinking deeper and deeper 
into the morass of acrisis This 1ne- 
vitably leads to growing burdens on 
the common people, infliction of 
poverty, want and unemployment. 
Resistance to these attacks and poli- 
cies 1s mounting day by day. Parlia- 
ment 1s becoming an unwanted 
mstitution, which checkmates to 
some extent the attrocities on the 
people Hence the calculated at- 
tempts to completely subvert it and 
make the executive all-powerful 


How ineffective the government 
seeks to make the Parliament, can 
be glaringly seen by the fact that 
the Sixth Five Year Plan, drafted 
by a set of bureaucrats, has not been 
discussed by the Parliament and the 
Planis already being implemented! 
This strangulation of Parliament 
is just one facet of the drive to 
dictatorship. 
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Books 


POLITICS OF PRESIDENT’S RULE IN INDIA 
by J R Siwach Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Simla 


ARTICLE 356 of the Constitution which provides 
for the imposition of President’s Rule when there 
is a ‘failure of constitutional machinery in the 
State’ has been most controversial The ambiguity 
of the expression 1f ‘a situation has arisen ın which 
the Government of the State cannot be carried on 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion’ has led to the Article’s persistent misuse by 
all governments—Congress, Janata and Lok Dal. 
This 1s evident from the fact that President’s Rule 
has so far been imposed about sixty times in the 
States and has varied from 17 days in Uttar 
Pradesh to 1192 days ın Pondicherry It has been 
imposed in eighteen out of twenty-two States and 
in three out of four Union Territories which have 
Assemblies 


When Jawaharlal Nehru was Prime Minister, 
President’s Rule was imposed seven times ın six 
States, twice in one State when Lal Bahadur 
Shastri: was at the helm of affairs, six times in 13 
States and Union Territories during the tenure of 
Morarjı Desai, once ın Charan Singb's and forty four 
times in seventeen States and Union Territories 
during Mrs Gandhrs tenure 


The author has arrived at the depressing conclu- 
sion that many a time President's Rule has been 
imposed on wholly untenable grounds such as (a) 
a stable government 1s not possible, (b) the govern- 
mentis misusing ifs powers, (c) the government 
has lost the confidence of the people, (d) the 
government 1s ındulgıng in secessionist activities, 
and (e) the Chief Minister has refused to resign 
when the major partner withdrew support. These 
were some of the pretexts used by the party in 
power at the Centre either to dismiss the State 
ministry having the confidence of the Assembly or 
to prevent the largest opposition party from form- 
ing the government either immediately after the 
election or when a vote of no-confidence was passed 
against the government This also happened in 
certain cases when the Chief Minister resigned in 
anticipation of his defeat. While imposing Presi- 
dent’s Rule, the Assemblies were either suspended 
or dissolved keeping in view the interest of the 
party 1n power at the Centre. 


Siwach, in this solid and spectacular study of 
President’s Rule in India, whole-heartedly agrees 
with the recommendations of the Rajamannar 
Committee on Centre-State relations that Article 
356 should be deleted and ‘the sooner it 1s done the 
better it will be because it has been used as a 
wonder drug to cure the maladies from defection 
to law and order, from agitation to voluntary 
resignation and from political instability to mal- 
administration ? 


It ıs obvious that the Constitution makers in 
including the Article had not intended it to be used 
SO indiscriminately by the party in power at the 
Centre. Dr Ambedkar had said ın the Constituent 
Assembly that the ‘President will take proper pre- 
cautions before actually suspending the admınıstra- 
tion of the provinces. I hope the first thing he 
will do would be to issue a mere warning to the 
province that has erred that things are not happen- 
ing in a way in which they were intended to 
happen in the Constitution.’ But neither the 
Governor nor the Central Government have follow- 
ed these principles in practice 


For example, in 1967 the Governor of Haryana 
continued to administer. the oath of office 
to defectors without warning the Chief Minister 
that such a large Council of Ministers was a. misuse 
of constitutional powers, and then recommended 
the imposition of President's Rule on the ground 
that the Chief Minister had abused his constitutional 
powers by creating too many ministerial offices 
‘If it was to be so’, says the author, ‘he should 
have either refused to administer the oath of office 
to such persons or should have at least given warn- 
ing to the Chief Minister. 


There 1s no doubt that though the framers of the 
Constitution relied upon Parliament asa primary 
safeguard against the abuse of emergency powers, 
there has been gross violation of parliamentary 
procedure According to Article 356(3) of the 
Constitution, every proclamation except the procla- 
mation of revocation 1s to be placed before each 
House of Parliament There have been instances 
where this has not been complied with Other 
examples of the violation of constitutional proce- 
dure are that some of the Proclamations were not 
at all placed on the table of Parliament and some 


of them were continued without parliamentary 
approval. 


Sıwach ın this monumental, 533 page book has 
also highlighted and discussed ın great detail the 
Governor's role ın the imposition of President's 
- rule ina State What ıs 1mpossible to accept 1s his 


4 justification of the action of the Janata Government 


ın dissolving the nine State Assemblies ın 1977 
(repeated by the Congress-I goverament in 1980) not 
because there was a failure of constitutional machi- 
nery or that a situation had arisen ın which the 
Government of the State could not be carried on 
In accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion or on the basis of the Governor’s report, but 
because their dissolution would not have under- 
mined the federal structure of the Constitution, 
that 7 out of 9 Assemblies had no moral right to 
exist because their terms had expired and in 2 
States—Uttar Pradesh and Orissa—the rule of law 
had ceased to exist and the power had been usurped 
by extra constitutional centres of power So, he 
concludes, the dissolution of 9 Assemblies was 


___. justified on moral, legal and constitutional grounds 


Siwach thus foolishly contradicts all that he had 
expounded in the earlier chapters about how ‘some 
Governors on probation—some of whom were 
Governors on daily wages or till further orders — 
were ever ready to oblige the Central Government 
in recommending the imposition of President's 
Rule on grounds which were most unconvincing' 
Even so, this 15 an extremely useful, detailed and 


incisive study done on a scale never attempted 
before 


Lalita Eswaran 


GOVERNOR IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
by VK Varadacharı Heritage Publishers. 








OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR IN INDIA by 
MS Dahıya Sundeep Prakashan 








THIRTY years after India became a Republic, the 
debate on the Governor's role, functions and actions 
continues. In a sense ıt has never stopped ever 
since controversies began in 1967 when the fourth 
general elections heralded a number of coalition 
governments in the various States As a writer 
pointed out “the debate has merely ebbed and 
flowed with the political currents’? The ambiguous 
language of the Constitution, a lack of understand- 
ing deliberate or otherwise by the powers that be, 
the Courts’ interpretation of certain provisions of 
the law ın isolation instead of 1n its wider context, 
the partisan character of most of the Governors 
because of their previous affiliations with the ruling 
party together with the numerous political consı- 
derations — all this inevitably led to controversy 


The two books under review are good attempts 
to analyse the role and functions of the Governor 
The first written by a lawyer is from the standpoint 
of constitutional law and practice and the second 


written by a lecturer 1n political science 1s from the 
viewpoint of politics Both authors feel that there 
IS persistent misuse of article 356 of the Constitu- 
tion (which provides for the imposition of 
President’s rule) and one of them has strongly 
advocated its abrogation. Although they both 
arrive at the conclusion that Article 356 1s used for 
partisan ends, their analysis of different phases and 
individual cases of misuse differ 


Both Varadacharı and Dahiya have drawn on the 
debates ın the Constituent Assembly to show that 
some Governors have interpreted the law in a 
manner never intended by the framers of the 
Constitution While Varadachari’s book contains 
a particularly useful and revealing chapter on the 
Governor’s role ın relation to civil servants, the 
attraction ın Dahıya's book 1s the analysis of the 
constitutional position of the Governor against a 
political backdrop There 1s also a fairly extensive 
and very useful bibliography 


The office of the Governor ın the Indian political 
system is an old institution which can be traced 
back to the year 1600 and to the establishment of 
the East India Company The role of the Governor 
then was that of an agent of the British economic and 
commercial interests in India Later, however, he 
assumed certain political powers, and as years went 
by the Governors in the provinces played an 
increasingly dominant role 


With Independence ın 1947, the Governor was 
reduced to a constitutional head aided and advised 
by the Council of Ministers ın all matters The 
framers of our Constitution were inclined to adopt 
the parliamentary system of government. The found- 
ing fathers also felt that the Governor should not be 
a rival centre of power 1n any sense and must act 
only in accordance with the advice tendered by the 
Council of Ministers. However, as Justice M.M 
Ismail has pointed out, ‘there 1s no express provision 
ın the Constitution requiring the Governor to act 
only 1n accordance with the advice of the Council of 
Ministers at all times and under all circumstances .. 
the Governor takes his oath to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution and therefore when he 
finds that a particular advice tendered by the 
Cabinet wil not enable him to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution, he ıs bound to reject 
such advice ? 


The provisions pertaining to the office of the 
Governor have not been clearly stated. The ambi- 
guities of the Government of India Act 1935, 
coupled with the power-hungry nature of our 
politicians, have created a number of ugly incidents 
in the post-1967 period and have raised many 
pertinent questions about the suitability of demo- 
cracy to the Indian people 


Under the Constitution, the Governor can be 
appointed for a period of five years and he holds 


office during the pleasure of the President. A’ 


provision that still continues to be mısused to 
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Secure narrow politica] gains ıs that he 'shall not- 
withstanding the expiration of his term, continue 
to hold office until his successor enters upon his 
Office’. Miss Padmaja Naidu, for instance, continued 
as Governor of West Bengal for more than a year 
till her continuance was challenged in the Calcutta 
High Court. Although the petition was rejected, 
the proviso was intended for only a short period 
and the President had to re-appoint her for another 
term 


One can only agree with Dahiya that the position 
of the constitutional head in a parhamentary 
democracy, regardless of the provisions, 1s deter- 
mined by ‘his own personality, balance of forces 
and the prevailing circumstances,’ his own role 
perception and nature and inclinations When 
BC. Roy, for example, was Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, the Governor was a mere puppet In 
Punjab, Chief Minister Gurnam Singh made the 
Governor, Dr D.C Pavate, read his own criticism 
contained in the Governor's address , On the other 
hand, Dharam Vira ın West Bengal ignored the 
Chief Minister by omitting certain portions critical 
of his actions 


In short, ıf there 1s a coalition with a weak Chief 
Minister or a single party government ridden with 
factional fights, the Governor 1s likely to exert his 
influence and interfere in the administration But 
if there 1s a strong Chief Mınıster, the Governor 
will be insignificant and may even seem redundant. 


Homi Mody, the Governor of Uttar Pradesh in 
1951, Dahiya points out was so badly treated that 
^t was only when he switched on the radio for news 
that the Governor discovered that he had just 
appointed a new mmister’. Even persons like 
Sarojymi Naidu, KM. Munshi and  Pattabhi 
Sıtaramaıyya paled into insignificance while B.C 
Roy, GB Pant and Ravi Shankar Shukla ruled as 
Chief Ministers in their respective States. 


The Committee of Governors appointed by the 
President in 1970 had stated that the appointment 
of the Chief Minister and reporting the failure of 
the constitutional machinery falls under the 
discretionary powers of the Governor — Varadachari 
points out that the Supreme Court in 'Samsher 
Singh v State of Punjab’ had implied that ‘discre- 
tion’ had no technical meaning given to it under the 
Government Act 1935 The Court referred to Arti- 
cles 200 and 356 of the constitution as illustrative 
of functions to be discharged by the Governor in 
his direction. Under Article 200, the Governor may 
act irrespective of any advice from the Council of 
Mınısters and refer a bill to the President for 
consideration. In making a report under Article 
356, the Governor will be justified in exercising his 
discretion even against the aid and advice of his 
council of mınısters. But Dahiya, citing various 
legal luminaries, holds a completely opposite point 
of view. He says, for example, that if a particular 


party secures absolute majority 1n the Assembly and 
has a recognised leader, the Governor 1s bound to 
appoint hım Chief Minister. and 1s not called upon 
to use his discretion and appoint someone else to the 
post. When no single party gets a majority, the 
Governor follows certain principles of parliamentary 
democracy In short, even here he does not use- 
‘discretion’ although in a number of cases 
Governors are known to have been partisan ın their 
behaviour. 


Again, the Governor does not act on the behest 
of the State Government in reporting to the 
President the failure of the constitutional machinery 
ın the functioning of a popular government All 
these require a ‘parliamentary climate’ and a proper 
understanding of the constitutional provisions of 
the governors. Varadachari’s book 1s marred by 
the unnecessary use of jargon and frequent quota- 
tions from widely differing source material Serious 
students wil find it very useful but the casual 
reader would probably find it too 1ntimidating to 
dip into On the other hand, Dahiya's is a solid 
but spectacular contribution to the growing shelf 
on Governors Hıs 1s a highly perceptive research 
job, refreshing and stimulating. 


L. E. 


PORTRAIT OF PARLIAMENT: Reflection and 
Recollection (1952-77) by Hiren Mukerjee. New 
Delhi, Vikas, 1978 


THE communısts who came out of their under- 
ground hide-outs (some were still underground) or 
prison, to contest and win seats in the first 
Parliament were a different lot from the communist 
MPs of today to whom May's Parliamentary Prac- 
fice 15 more sacred than revolutionary practice. Six 
parliaments have taken their toll of revolutionary 
ıdealısm. Hiren Mukerjee, the CPI member of five 
Lok Sabhas until he lost the 1977 elections, comp- 
lains that reliance on Indira. Gandhı's good offices, 
“even after the sinister entry on the scene of her 
power-hungry progeny’ and the corresponding 
weakening of his party's link with its own class (the 
inevitable result of its fixation with Parliament), 
turned out to be something of a disaster. One could 
understand this of the CPI which went overboard ın 
the wake of the 1956 Khrushchevian formulations 
on peaceful transition to socialism via the road of 
national democracy But pray, why did the CPI(M) 
meet the same fate, if one were to ignore for 
the moment its electoral successes ın West Bengal, 
Tripura, and Kerala which can be traced to num- 
erous other factors 


Hiren Mukerjee, who speaks immaculate oxfor- 
dese, is an academic turned MP He took his new 
role with a commitment which ın turn was derived 
from his basic commitment as a communist which 1s 
what he had been all his conscious lıfe The book 1s 
a portrait, a changing one, of the Lok Sabha since 
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Swami Shraddhananda: His Life and Causes 
J TF JORDENS 


Swami Shraddhananda (1857-1926) was, after Dayanand, the 
most eminent leader of the Arya Samay Shraddhananda’s 
career was as many-sided as his personality was towering and 
controversial Basing his analysis of this charismatic 
personality on practically all the scattered sources, both 
English and vernacular, and ın particular on the Swamı's 
copious writing, Dr Jordens has drawn a vivid and finely 
chiselled portrait of Shraddhananda, his life and causes, which 
ıs also a picture of a formative period ın the growth of the 
Arya Samaj 


Rs 90 


Muhammad Iqbal: Shikwa (Complaint) and 
Jawab-ı-Shıkwa (Answer) 


Translated by KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Though much of Iqbal s best poetry 1s written ın Persian, he 
Is a poet of colossal stature 1n Urdu, the language he chose 
to put across his ideas of a regenerated Islam as the hope of 
the world Iqbal espectally does this ın two of his most 
controversial poems, Shıkwa (1909) and Jawab-ı-Shıkwa 
(1913) They extol the legacy of Islam and its cıvılızıng role 
in history, bemoan the fate of Muslims everywhere, and 
squarely confront the dilemmas of Islam in modern times 
Shıkwa is, thus, ın the form of a complaint to Allah for 
having let down the Muslims, and Jawab-1-Shikwa 1s Allah’s 
reply to the poet's complaint This translation by Khushwant 
Singh makes Iqbal come alive on the page It includes an 
introduction and explanatory notes by him, and a foreward 
by Dr Rafiq Zakarıa 


Rs 25 


An Introduction to Head Injuries 
ASOKE K BAGCHI 


Beginning with an elaborate study of the anatomical, 
physiological and pathological consideration involved in the 
treatment of head 1njuries, this text gives detailed advice on 
the clinical examination and management of head injuries, 
with a sequence of original line drawings explaining visually 
an entire process of treatment It devotes chapters to studies 
of head injuries ın neonates, children and infants, and in 
modern sports It has an appendix containing the 1mportant 
normal biochemical values and a special intensive care chart 
for serious cases Sixty-six illustrations supplement and 
substantiate the text 


Rs 65 


Mahatma Gandhi: A Biography 
BR NANDA 


Few men ın their lifetime aroused stronger emotions Or 
touched deeper chords of humanity than Gandhi BR Nanda’s 
biography, widely acclaimed on first publication by Allen & 
Unwin ın 1958, has stood the test of tıme and 1s regarded by 
many as the standard and fullest ‘life’ of Gandhi Affectionate, 
carefully researched and objective, capturing all the nuances 

of momentous events, it 1s not only the biography of a 
remarkable man but also a record and analysis of a critical 
period ın South-Asian history. 


Forthcoming c Rs 80 
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the euphoric days of the first adult franchise elec- 
tions 1n 1952 to the blatant subversion of the demo- 
cratic and parliamentary processes between 1975 
and 1977 and the political upheaval resulting ın the 
defeat of Mrs Gandhi and her party With this 
change, the old glory of parliament was generally 
supposed to have been restored When he completed 
this book ın 1978, Professor Mukerjee could not 
have foreseen what was yet to come. 


On February 17, 1980 for the first time members 
ofthe Lok Sabha traded blows and that 1s nothing 
to be shocked about. As sociologists would say, 
behaviour in Parliament was beginning to corres- 
pond to the norms of political behaviour outside. 
Uglıness ın Parliament was a pale reflection of the 
ugliness ın politics outside But, then, a point has 
been reached where political parties have begun to 
become irrelevant. Most movements during 1980 
were outside the traditional party structures. Extra- 
constitutional movements aim at extra-constitutional 
solutions Parties are losing credibility and so is 
Parliament 


And the government, with its overwhelming majo- 
rity, treats Parliament with contempt and, as Piloo 
Mody said, as but a necessary evil. In sum, Parlıa- 
ment has become an irrelevant adjunct to govern- 
ment 


In the past, fears had been expressed about a 
possible breakdown of the system and of the unsuit- 
ability of the Westminster model for a country of 
India's heterogeneity The crisis 1s not. the result of 
a deadlocked Parliament, with no party command- 
ing majority In 1967, the Congress got a jolt when 
it won a thin majority in Parliament. But in 1971, 
1977 and 1980, one party or the other got a decisive 
majority in the Lok Sabha But a stable majority has 
not meant stability or legitimacy Thereis a growing 
gap between the electoral processes and the political 
processes. 


Professor Mukerjee can retire on memories 
after a distinguished career as an MP, but the con- 
tours of the crisis of the Parliament began emerg- 
ing after he was out of ıt. Could he have imagined 
that a government with a steam-roller majority for 
a conformist party would take recourse to ordinan- 
ces even on issues that could have been debated 
by Parliament The Parliament is being confronted 
with fait accompli situations. And it is not only 
in the Lok Sabha that members debate with their 
fists. It 1s happening in several legislatures Parlia- 
ment and the legislatures do not function in a 
vacuum. They are part of the political milieu Even 
communists cannot insulate themselves from the 
milieu because they are the most impassioned vota- 
ries of the parliamentary model, ostensibly to mını- 
mise the cost of revolution But listening to com- 
munist MPs declaim on Parliament’s privileges vis-a- 
vis the poor citizen facing the charge of contempt 
of Parliament, one cannot help wondering if Lenin 
was right in identifying the real opiate of the people. 
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it should be taken in the most ğ Take Ranbaxy s Garlic Pearls— everyday 
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moulding our varied resources — human, ° 
'«  - natural, technological —forthe : + 
common good. : 


Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process .. which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 

_ evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism .and , 
our resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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That's one way of describing 
the broad spectrum of IOL's 
tecim»logies 


The technologists' supermarket 
is IOL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 


those from the wayside welder 
to the shipbuilder, the small 

tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 
fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
services are available cryogenic equipment, and liquid 


IOL's technological hamper He explosives for mining 


includes gases for anaesthesia, : i m 
welding, cutting, inerting, : i l 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment, special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research , anaesthetic equipment, 
welding and cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
"o meet needs as diverse as 





IOL offers the best in technology 








Backing this hardware is a 
package of services—consultancy 
and advisory, after- sales, and 
training 


[OL's leadership in all its 
activities is the leadership of | 
technology. Cross-fertilising 
latest trends with existing knowe 
ledge to breed a new genera- 
tion of products and services, 
For progress. 


Indian 
Oxygen 
Limited 2 
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SLHEL: . : 
design for progress | 


Steel spells progress and steel plants are vital to 
India s continued economic progress 





DASTURCO is consultant to the Government of 
India for O India s first coast-based steel plant at 


DASTURCO has been closely involved, since its My itd E SD rr eae 
inception ın 1955, in the planning, design and O CRGO/CRNO plant of Rourkela Steel Plant 
HS of steel and allted projects in India, for ! 0 Superalloys Plant, Hyderabad D Bokaro 

the Central i 

the A m i Governments as well as Steel Plant (expansion) etc it is also consultant for 
! India's first sponge iron plant, Kothagudem and 
Pioneer of self-reliance in steel plant engineering in for TISCO modernisation 

India DASTURCO is in the forefront of new As in India, DASTURCO is actively participating 
technologies O direct reduction O pelletizing in steel development in the Arab countries 

O electric arc steelmaking O continuous casting South-east Asia and Latin America. İt is ' 

= s rM ye ei Stals the principal consultant to the Mısurata Iron and 
DJ superalloys etc Steel Complex—the first large integrated steel 


plant in Libya [n Venezuela, it is providing 
engineering services for the expansion of the SIDOR 
steel plant at Matanzas ın specilied plant areas 

In Peru, it is consultant to SIDERPERU at Chimbote 
for its expansion. [n South-east Asia, DASTURCO 
ıs assisting ASEAN member countries in planning 
their steel development strategies and programmes 
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The Taj Mahal 
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Pandyan Hotel, 
Mladurai 





The 





West End Hotel, 
Bangalore. , 
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Introducing a rather better Way 





to go about your business. 


British Airways presents ‘Club’ service 


on our 747 flights 
British Airways Clubs reserved 


exclusively for those who have paid the full 


economy fare, and offers a number of 
rather dıstınctıve privileges 

'These begin with a separate check-in 
deskand ourexecutivelounge Onceon 
board, there’s a separate ‘Club’ cabin with 
free in-flight entertainment,a wide 
selection of complimentary drinks and a 
choice of menus, including vegetarian 


«> meals And,ofcourse,rather more 


1981 


individual attention from our Indian and 
British stewardesses 

You’ll also be able to leave the plane 
sooner than most passengers 

For details of this superior , 
service,contact your travel 
agent or British Airways 
Andjoınthe'Club @ 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 


Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 


Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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When the nearest road is 
twenty miles away 
and the nearest hospital 
another thirty, 
it's good to know you have a 
Mahindra Ambulance. 


MAHINDRA AND MAHINDRA LIMITED 
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CONCEPTS IN CHANGE 


a symposium, on 





some emerging 


frameworks of thought 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement 
of the 1ssues 1nvolved 


NEHRU REMEMBERED 

James Manor, political scientist, Editor, “Journal 
of Commonwealth and Comparative 

Politics’, London 


SECULARISM AND SOCIALISM 
Sailen Ghosh, Senior Fellow, Indian 
Council for Social Science Research 


SCIENCE, AUTHORITARIANISM, CULTURE 
Ashis Nandy, Fellow, Centre for 
et aed of Developing Societies, 

elhi 


PIECE-RATE EDUCATION 
Raj Krishna, Professor of Economics, 
University of Delhi 


SOCIAL USES OF TIME 
Romesh Thapar, Editor, 
“Seminar” 


BOOKS 

Reviewed by Kusum J Singh and Bertram Gross, 
Bharat Wariavwala, Akhilesh Mithal, Vivek Ghosał 
and Aditya Khanna 
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CONCEPTS, hke everything else, age with time, change with usage and 
experience But, the words- that denote them continue to be voiced Jong after 
the original meaning has been all but wrung out. Our contemporary politi- 
cians mouth ‘socialism, secularısm and democracy’ as mantras, bhssfully obli- 
vious of what Nehru once used them for.- , : 


"The:great words of our age started with colonialism, imperialism, socialism, 
democracy and went on to development, growth, underdevelopment, equality, 
third world, appropriate technology, scientific socialism, grassroots democracy, . 
to name only a few. All of these have been bandied about, often ın such violent 

, and contradictory ways, that the need to listen to them again, to tune ın, as 
-ıt were, 1s becoming imperative if we wish to shake out of the rigid postures 
which are making us increasingly incoherent d - 


- 
` 


The ‘imperialism’ of yesterday has a different connotation to the “ımperial- 
ism’ of today, it ıs a qualitative difference. The ‘third world’ and *under- 
developed’ have become words of derision although initially they were meant 
to signify the exploited. The hidden contempt 1s revealed by the smugness of 
those who think they are ‘advanced’ because of their excessive production and 
consumption capacities — forgetting that these were based on that one-dollar- 
a-barrel of oil of our colonial past. They look down upon those who have been 
deprived of those equivalents, although the ‘deprived’ may possess skills far 


ın advance of those dependent on electronic buttons, and cultures that give 
them a natural self-reliance. i 


On the other sıde, belongıng to the “third world” gıves people an ınstant 
inferiority of having been left behind in the race. 'Backwardness” evokes a 
picture not of people denied their rights but of a people incapable. The ıdea of 
‘progress’ 1s the speed with which the industrialised giants set out to conquer 
nature with the ‘help of “scientific” and ‘technological’ advance. Today ıt 
conjures up a picture of an authoritarian robot, bent on the conquest 
of man through a terrifying maze of depleting natural resources, accu- 
mulating pollution, acquiring wéapons for ultimate devastation, leaving people 
helplessly dependent on systems outside their control, limiting the time neéded 
to discover their own resources. And all this m the name of science. 


Socialism, the slogan of our age, has moved many miles away from Marx, | 


and in the third world has come to mean all things to all people, mouthed by 
dictators, by religious fanatics, by administrators run riot, by upholders of 
State capitalism. Nowhere does ıt conjure up the withering away of the state 
but of societies where the state impinges on every aspect of the individual's 
life. Elsewhere the democratic process 1s throwing up would-be dictators and 
mafia men straight out of the ballot box. 


One could go on like this ad infinitum. The main point 1s that we must look 
once again at the words we fling around, at the concepts behind them, if the 
experiences of our age have to hold any meaning for succeeding generations. 
This issue Of SEMINAR 1s one such tentative attempt 
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Nehru remembered 


JAMES MANOR 


MANY years ago, the great Dutch 
historian, Pieter Geyl, wrote a book 
called Napoleon: For and Against 
which has become a classic It dis- 
cussed the widely differing views of 
Napoleon as an historical figure 
which had developed as generation 
succeeded generation, through the 
century after Napoleon’s death 

Geyl’s book helped us to see what 
all good historians have always 
known, that by examining our views 
of the past — even the recent past 
— we can learn a great deal about 
ourselves and the times ın which we 
live He also showed us how imper- 
fect, fragile and changeable our 
memories and interpretations of the 
past are. There is no such thing as 
a final, definitive pronouncement 
upon the past If this makes history 
more frustrating, ıt also makes it 
intensely interesting. 


Our view of the past can change 
in at least three ways: because new 
historical evidence comes to light, 
because the past 1s studied ın new 
Ways or from new angles of vision 
and because the times in which the 
historian lıves alter his or her per- 
ception  Geyl's book on Napoleon 
finds the third of these to be partı- 
cularly important An historian who 
lived ın a time of authoritarian rule 


in France might want to remind his 
readers that the French people had 
once revolted against autocracy, So 
he might depict Napoleon as a man 
who harnessed the dynamism of the 
revolution and carried its ideals 
across Europe. Another historian 
who was similarly worried about 
the threat to civil liberties might 
attack Napoleon as the creator of 
Europe's first police State Stull 
another might be writing at a time 
when disorder was widespread and 
therefore might describe Napoleon 
as a sensibly autocratic ruler who 
imposed order upon the chaos 
which the French revolution had 
unleashed 


Napoleon Was such a hugely 
ımportant figure and such a comp- 
lex man who played so many differ- 
ent roles, that these and other wide- 
ly varying interpretations of his life 
were possible. Even at this early 
date, ıt 1s possible to see a similar 
process beginning to unfold 1n writ- 
ings dealing with Jawaharlal Nehru 
and his time This 1s inevitable. 
Nehru was another figure of great 
complexity, depth and historical 
importance and he lived ın an 
immensely complicated era and 
nation. This essay will examine just 
a few of the views of Nehru that 


have begun to emerge, in an 
attempt both to understand hım 
better and to understand how we 
have changed ın the years sınce hıs 
passıng 


So much has been written about 
Nehru and his influence was felt in 
so many ways both within India and 
beyond that it 1s possible to discuss 
only a handful of the different views 
that have been expressed about 
him To keep our topic manage- 
able, we will confine ourselves 
mainly to his role in India's internal 
politics after independence. More 
specifically, we will concentrate 
upon his relationship with India's 
central political institution in those 
years — the Congress Party — and 
the role of Nehru and Congress ın 
the development or decline of popu- 
lar democracy This ıs still a huge 
topic and in such a brief essay, 
it ıs necessary to exclude some ım- 
portant schools of thought on these 
matters But the five viewpoints 
presented here will provide a rough 
introduction to the way that memo- 
ries can differ and change. 


T.. first view of Nehru, which 1s 
still the most widely held both ın 
India and abroad, might be called 
the ‘inspirational’ school of thought, 
since those who hold it are clearly 
inspired by his life and work. Like 
all of the other views presented 
here, it appears in the work of 
writers both ın India and overseas. 
These commentators are at one ın 
their admiration. for Nehru's 
breadth and subtlety of vision and 
for his achievements as a nation- 
building democrat 


His nation-building began ın the 
jails of the British Raj where he 
joined Gandhi in his campaign to 
create ın people from different social 
backgrounds and regions a system 
of shared values and a common 
national consciousness, by putting 
them through an experience of com- 
mon adversity. As Prime Munister, 
Nehru consolidated national inte- 
gration by promoting unity and 
diversity simultaneously, in a care- 
ful balance. The new constitution 
gave State governments substantial 
powers beneath a strong centre and 
representatives from all regions and 
sections of society were given posi- 
tions of influence at the centre 


The ‘inspirational’ school points 
with pride to the restraints which 
Nehru imposed on his own power 
as evidence of his commitment to 
democracy. Despite the fact that 
he was virtually unchallenged after 
the death of Sardar Patel, he often 
followed the lead of the consensus 
within the ruling party and scrupu- 
lously respected the rights of the 
opposition 1n. Parliament. He pat- 
1ently tolerated press criticism. With- 
ın the Congress, he kept alive the 
principle of representation in filling 
key posts at all levels — a principle 
which has been largely abandoned 
for the last decade or so. 


Writers who take this view say 
rather less about the socio-economic 
base upon which Nehru's Congress 
rested They sometimes refer to 
*conservative' elements in the party, 
but these are not seen as major ım- 
pediments to the Prime Mınıster's 
reforms. On the contrary, Nehru's 
inclusion of ‘conservatives’ ın Con- 
gress ıs usually viewed as a clever 
tactic to prevent. such forces from 
cohering ın opposition and thwart- 
ıng progressive government.! 


l.. sort of praise for Nehru was 
bound to generate a critical reac- 
tion and before long writers dealing 
with all-India affairs, with high 
politics, began to dissent They 
form a large and varied group, but 
for the sake of discussion we will 
herd them together and call them 
‘critics on a grand scale’ Most of 
thes^ people saw Nehru as humane, 
intelligent and reflective But they 
were troubled by what they saw as 
his misjudgements ın conceiving 
policy and his ineffectiveness and 
indecision 1n implementing 1t. 


Some saw him as foo reflective, 
as a man who was so aware of the 
subtle ambiguities of the great issues 
that faced him that he was unable 
to commit himself to a clear line 
of action that might have cut 
through at least some of the difficul- 
ties that faced India In this view, 
he was also too preoccupied with 
the grand design to deal effectively 
with mundane details and short- 
term problems that had to be solved 


1 See for example, M. Brecher, Nehru. 
A Political Biography, (London, 1959) 


if his vision of the future was to be 
realised 2 


Others saw serious contradictions 
in his grand strategy. He sought to 
score a breakthrough in economic 
development by adopting central 
planning and other elements of a 
vaguely Soviet-style mobilizational 
economy. But he wedded this to a 
British-style political system in 
which the government did not mobi- 
lıze and lead popular sentiment but 
responded to ıt. There was a clear 
contradiction between the logic of 
the economic and the political 
models that he chose and yet he did 
not see this The result was the 
failure of economic mobilization 
and, ın some eyes, the discrediting 
of open politics?. 


These observers also criticised 
Nehru as a poor administrator. He 
refused to delegate sufficient auth- 
ority, partly because of vacillation, 
and yet failed to control or sack 
lieutenants who were corrupt or dis- 
loyal to him and to his policies. He 
failed at times to act forcefully to 
exploit his pre-eminence within Con- 
gress ın order to advance hıs 1deals 
and, at other times, was obstinate 
and temperamental to little creative 
purpose. They argue that he lacked 
a mundane but essential understand- 
ing of how an economy functioned 
and how nuts and bolts politics 
worked. 


B, the late 1980s and early 1970s, 
these voices were joined by another 
group that for convenience we can 
call ‘critics on a small scale’. These 
writers had done research on politi- 
cal change wıthin various local and 
regional arenas all across the sub- 
continent, and while most of them 
concentrated on the pre-Indepen- 
dence years, their discoveries had 
plenty of relevance to events after 
1947 Evidence from various regions 
indicated that while inspiration 
with the struggle against the Raj 
sometimes played its part, there was 
a great deal of petty quarrelling, 


parochialism, hypocrisy and corrup- 


2. R Segal The Crisis 
(Bombay, 1965), pp. 307-09. 


3 BR Nayar, ‘Political Mobilization in 
a Market Polity Goals, Capabilities and 
Performance ın Indıa'ın RI. Crane (ed), 
Aspects of Political Mobilization ın South 
Asia, (Syracuse, 1976), pp 135-59, 


of India, 
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tion ın the pre-ındependence Cong- 
ress Narrow self-interest was far 
more important in governing 
people's actions than the inspira- 
tional literature suggested 


B.., before and more especially 
after 1947, when the sacrifices of the 
struggle had no longer to be faced, 
the stated aims of Nehru and Cong- 
ress were not achieved Democracy, 
socialism and secularism were being 
thwarted, not promoted, by Cong- 
ress Far from being a force for 
reform and social justice, ıt had 
been captured by domınant landed 
groups, by corrupt clıgues who used 
State power to enhance the position 
of their 1mmediate supporters. In 
most regions of India, this corrup- 
ting process developed very subs- 
tantially as early as the late 1930s, 
when Congress shared power in 
many provinces It grew to 1mmense 
proportions after Independence. 


In the view of these writers, 
Nehru sat atop the politica] machine 
which Congress had become and 
presented progressive legislation to 
his party colleagues They cheerfully 
passed ıt at the Centre and ın the 
State assemblies, but then hastened 
to their constituencies to prevent 
Hs implementation because ıt would 
have threatened the prosperous 
groups that they represented They 
knew that these landed groups were 
essentıal to Congress at the next 
election because they had the power 
to entice or coerce many rural 
dwellers into following their ‘sug- 
gestions' on polling day 


The system was so formidable 
that Nehru began to seem less the 
leader ofthe Congress than its pri- 
soner He seemed to be unaware of 
much of this corruption and, to the 
extent that he was aware of it, he 
seemed to tolerate ıt in the hope 
that poor villagers might some day 
realise their strength within the elec- 
toral system and force politicians to 


— oe 


4 M Edwardes, Nehru A Political. Bio- 


graphy, (Harmondsworth, 1971), pp 245- 


5 See some of the Essays ın J Gallahar, 
G Johnson and A. Seal (eds ), Locality, 
Province and Nation. Essays on Indian Poli- 
tics, 1870-1940, (Cambridge, 1973) and D A. 
Low (ed ), Congress and the Ray Facets of 
zi under Struggle, 1917-1947, (London, 
1977). 


make real reforms. In the Jate 1960s, 
this seemed hopelessly naive and 
Nehru seemed something of a fool 
This group of critics may have 
Operated ın their research ‘on a 
small scale’, but the implications of 
their findings were anything but 
small 


N one of the critics. discussed so 
far could be described as Marxists, 
but there has long been a rich and 
varied Marxist literature on Nehru 
and Congress — some of ıt sympa- 
thetic, most of it critical In the 
space available here, we will confine 
ourselves to a brief look at one 
particularly interesting group of 
Marxist writers, which we simply 
call ‘one voice from the left” 6 


In their view, there 1s and always 
has been far more discontent and 
pressure from below in Indian 
society than is usually supposed 
Those at the bottom of the social 
ladder are less deferential to those 
who oppress them than we realise. 
They kick against the authority of 
wealthier groups much more routi- 
nely than we have tended to think 
Evidence to support this view has 
been found ın records of the police 
and civilian departments under the 
Ray and in the recollections and re- 
cords of participants ın these events 
Their simmering resentment and, 
under the right conditions, their 
active resistance to injustice under- 
mines the belief among many social 
scientists that village society posses- 
ses a spirit of community amid and 
despite hierarchy 


In the struggle against the British, 
Congress leaders naturally found it 
useful to draw upon and in some 
cases to catalyse the resistance of 
depressed groups to existing pat- 
terns of authority. But since ıt was 
the authority of the British that was 
the target of Congress and since 
Congress sought to maintain the 
support of all important Indian 
groups, Congress backing for de- 
pressed groups was necessarily lımı- 
ted When their challenge to richer 
peasants threatened to turn the 


6 R Guha, “Indian Democracy. Long 
Dead Now Bured’, Journal of Contempo- 
rary Asta, (1976), pp 39-43 and R Guha 
et al, Subaltern Studies, vol 1, (New 
Delhi, forthcoming) 


latter against the national move- 
ment, Congress leaders tended to 
cut off support to poorer folk whom 
they had earlier encouraged. 


Scholars who take this view have 
argued that Jawaharlal 
understood these things more clear- 
ly than most nationalist leaders, 
but that he nonetheless manipulated 
the poor In so doing, he 1s seen to 
have sacrificed their interests after 
they had made themselves vulner- 
able in the service of the struggle. 
He also cut the ground from under 
peasant movements which, it 1s 
claimed, had begun to overcome 
barriers of caste, clan and faction 
which have often weakened resis- 
tance from below in India 


This indictment of Nehru extends 
to the post-Independence years as 
well. He may or may not have be- 
lieved that the electoral process and 
politicians’ need to seek support 
from a mass electorate would even- 
tually become a force for socio- 
economic justice by enabling ordı- 
nary citizens to learn of and assert 
their rights But, during his lifetime, 
he profited from Congress electoral 
victories based upon the manıpula- 
tion of vote banks by dominant 
Janded interests that had captured 
the party. 


Indian ‘democracy’ is thus seen 
asa sham to many writers of this 
school and Nehru himself 1s seen — 
On occasion — as a ruthless enemy 
of poorer folk. The evidence most 
often cited 1s the suppression of the 
Telengana revolt and the use, over 
the years, of preventive detention 
under Article 22 of the Constitution, 
in defence of an alliance of wealthy 
urban and rural interests The 
Emergency 1s thus seen not asa 
departure from the Nehruvian tra- 
dition but rather as its fulfilment. 


Eus there ıs a rather curious 
group of ‘partly reformed sceptics’, 
one-time critics of Nehru who in 
recent years have begun to doubt 
their former scepticism about him 7 


7 DL Sheth, Poverty, Social, Cons- 


ciousness and Radicalism, (New Delhi, 
forthcoming) and J Manor, ‘Pragmatic 
Progressives ın Regional Politics The Case 
of Devaray Urs’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, annual number, February, 1980, 


pp 201-13. 
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They accept the view that ınthe 
1950s and 1960s Congress depended 
heavily upon the coercive power of 
important landed groups for votes 
at elections. They believe that Cong- 
ress operated, particularly in the 
regions, as an anti-democratic poli- 
tical machine which was largely con- 
trolled by the leaders of these 
powerful landed elements. Congress 
then seemed to be subverting, not 
promoting, Nehru’s dream of a poli- 
tical awakening among the masses 
and Nehru, sitting atop the party, 
seemed sadly naive 


But things have happened since 
Nehru's death that have prompted 
a revised assessment of him Evi- 
dence from recent years suggests 
that ın the long run, Nehru's vision 
of a mass awakening within the 
framework of electoral politics was 
not so 1mplausible as ıt once appear- 
ed Since 1967, surveys and electo- 
ral studies by social scientists and 
studies of regions and localities have 
indicated. that the poorer groups 
that form the majority in rural 
areas are now more fully aware of 
their rights under law. 


T, awareness has brought an 
ımportant shıft ın poor people’s 
outlooks, has made them 1mpatient 
for change and has led many of them 
to begin to assert themselves by 
voting for change and, less often, 
by starting to organise themselves. 
This awakening was partly a cause 
of, and partly a result of the break- 
down of the Congress political 
machine ın the late 1960s and early 
1970s 


As a result, politicians no longer 
find 1t so easy to control voters by 
intimidation or to hoodwink them 
by promises, token concessions Or 
pay-offs "The weaker sections have 
begun to demand real substance ın 
return for their votes and have 
begun to reject politicians who do 
not provide this. This has had at 
least two important implications 
First, ıt has become possible in a 
few States for political leaders to 
forge majority electoral coalitions 
based largely on support from dis- 
advantaged groups. 


In a few States, then, the domi- 
nance of powerful landed groups 


over State politics has been broken 
and — particularly 1n Karnataka — 
it has stayed broken, an event of 
great historical significance. Second, 
the day may not be far off when 
self-interested, pragmatic politicians 
who are not committed socialists or 
radicals feel compelled by pressure 
from disadvantaged voters to be- 
come progressives ın order to gain 
or hold power. That, in short, 1s 
what Nehru dreamt of. 


T... are plenty of reasons for 
doubt about this view. Pragmatic 
progressıves have as yet only 
appeared ın a few States and condi- 
tions ın many regions — Bihar, for 
example — have proved unpromis- 
ıng And if the breakdown of the 
old Congress machine has opened 
the way for the appearance of such 
leaders, 1t has also created prob- 
lems which may threaten the sur- 
vival of open politics, on which the 
emergence of pragmatic progres- 
sives depends. It ıs particularly 
ironic that Nehru's chief heir 1s 
among those who are most ım- 
patient with open political compe- 
tition and the relative autonomy of 
State governments, two conditions 
which seem essential to the realis- 
ation of his dream. Under the 
circumstances, it 1s naive to be opti- 
mistic about the chances of prag- 
matic progressives, but time and 
the Indian voter may yet surprise 
us 


The one thing of which we may 
be certain 1s that we will never get 
to the bottom of this debate over 
Nehru Indeed, ıt has only just 
begun and it ıs bound to grow more 
complicated. If events ın India were 
to lurch decisively ın one particular 
direction — if open politics were 
abandoned or (less probably) if 
pragmatic progressives began to 
spring up ina great many regions 
— then some of the views outlined 
above would gain credence at the 
expense of others But none would 
be extinguished. As spectator sport, 
the endless disputation of historians 
may be less elegant than hockey or 
cricket, but more enlightening about 
where we have come from and 
where we are today. And, unlike 
hockey or cricket, this 1s one game 
that the amateur 1s never too old to 


play. 
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IF waves of communal, casteist, 
linguistic and ethnic riots and orgies 
of violence now tear the country 
apart, the fault lies with our politi- 
cal and social philosophy and our 
strategy of socio-economic develop- 
ment The philosophy and the stra- 
tegy were both based on certain 
myths. These mythical beliefs were 
as follows 


1. Where there are loyalties at 


two or more levels, the loyaltıes to 
smaller groups need to be subordı- 
nated to the loyalties to larger 
groups This submergence 1s a car- 
dina! principle of integration. 


2. The model of development, 
which was a mixture of elements 


* 
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Secularism and socialism — 


SAILEN GHOSH E 


from — and yet sought to maintain 
near-equidistance from — the wes- 
tern and the Soviet models would 
quickly raise the standard of living 
of the people and make them happy 
and united. Centralısed planning, 
with a system of weightage ın favour 
of less developed regions to counter 
regional ımbalances, would ınteg- 
rate the provinces into a nation. 


3. Spearheading of development 
by the State sector and a sustained 
bias of policy in favour of the 
weaker sections of the society would 
usher ın a socialistic pattern of 
society and the existence of a 
reasonably strong private sector 
would be a safeguard against the 
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aberrant kind of socialism which 
rejects individual freedom Thus, 
the evils of both plutocracy and 
totalitarian power could be pre- 
vented 


4 Equal distance from all reli- 
gions ın matters of State policy, 
would create an atmosphere of 
equality of all faiths and hence 
amity and harmony between all 


5 State power is synonymous 
with people's power, and the power 
of the central apparatus of the 
State ıs an index of the nation’s 
greatness. 


I, accepting these myths, no cog- 
nisance was taken of certain basic 
principles/considerations, which are 
as follows 


1. It 1s wrong to downgrade any 
loyalty. The need is to reconcile the 
loyalties and sublimate each, not to 
subordinate one to the other. When 
any loyalty is sought to be unnatu- 
rally and artificially suppressed or 
superceded, ıt asserts itself with 
greater vigour To transcend a 
loyalty does not mean discarding 1t. 


2 Both parliamentary democracy 
of the Westminster model and the 
presidential democracy are systems 
of governance by representation 
system of governance which 1s bası- 
cally by representation 1s never a 
true democracy Genuine demo- 
cracy 1s governance by participation 
in deciding the issues affecting peo- 
ple’s daily lives Therefore, demo- 
cracy means utmost power in the 
hands of the local organs and only 
specific responsibilities — and 
powers therefore — in the State 
governments and central govern- 
ments, which have necessarily to be 
formed by a system of representa- 
tion 


3. Following from the above 
logic, there was no reason to regard 
the local organs as subordinate or 
less sovereign than the provincial or 
the central governments Similarly, 
there 1s no reason to regard the 
State government as less paramount 
than the central government. Each 
18 paramount ın its respective 
sphere. 


4. The essence of socialism 1s 
pervasiveness of social spirit and 
regard for social interest as the pro- 
pulsion for individual action. There- 
fore, socialism 1s far removed from 
a system of governance under which 
the major decisions regarding agri- 
culture, industry, education, health, 
housing, etc, that affect the every- 
day life of the people are taken not 
by people’s assemblies at the grass- 
roots level but by remote central 
agencies (1e, central cabinet, cen- 
tra] planning commission, Parlia- 
ment). 


5 The State sector ıs not the 
same as the public sector In most 
countries, State enterprise degene- 
rates into the ruling political and 
bureaucratic elite’s ‘free enterprise’ 
and leads to statism and build-up 
of bureaucratic power, not social- 
ism. 


6 It ıs not equi-distance but 
equal proximity that can build brid- 
ges between the followers of differ- 
ent religions Equal distance isa 
negative concept which has no role 
ın promoting mutual understanding. 


7 Secularism as a ‘doctrine of 
basing morality solely on consider- 
ations of the well-being of mankind 
in the present life to the exclusion 
of all considerations drawn from 
belief ın God or ın matters of life 
after death’ 1s alright as a matter of 
State policy But unless it 1s back- 
ed by efforts at the people’s level 
to promote understanding of each 
other's religions, a mosaic of reli 
gions can never be created nor can 
a congenial atmosphere build up 
for the practice of secularism by the 
State It ıs not a-religiousness but 
delving deep into the spirit of reli- 
gions and sustained efforts at re- 
interpretation of the Books that can 
help attain the pristine goals in the 
present-day world. 


Further, ın evolving the strategy 
of development, our founding 
fathers omitted the most important 
considerations The starting point 
should have been the life-style we 
aim at, the features of the society 
we want to give ourselves, our 
people’s aspirations and cultural 
traditions, the characteristics of our 
agro-clımatıc and bio-physical en- 


vironments; the kinds of techniques 
which were most suitable for our 
soils, rainfall and temperature con- 
ditions; the traditional agricultural 
and other practices and the reasons 
thereof, the distributive system of 
justice our people’s genius was 
capable of evolving ın order to 
promote utmost community hap- 
piness. Instead of proceeding from 
this direction, we decided to build 
some kind ofa socialism without 
even defining its values. That was 
a wrong start. We were, therefore, 
left without any frame of reference 
to measure the progress. 


II 


T. most glarıng episodes of 
violent outbursts ın recent times 
are i 
—ın Assam, Tripura, Meghalaya, 
Mızoram and Manıpur (over 
subnational cultures, linguistic 
and/or ethnic identities and 
economic issues). 


—ın Moradabad, Alıgarh, Jam- 
shedpur and Indore (communal 
riots) 


—ın the riots over the naming of 
Marathwada University in 
Maharashtra andın the bruta- 
lities in Belchı and Narainpur 
(caste oppression). 


The farmers’ wars which are now 
spreading from Nasik and Pune in 
Maharashtra to other States show 
the malaise in another dimension. 
The warcries that were heard in 
Kanjhewala near Delhi over the 
loss of pasture land on the one hand 
and land hunger of the landless 
Jabourers on the other were straws 
ın the direction of another kind of 
internal strife The anatomy of any 
of these conflicts would prove that 
it was the direct consequence of 
flouting some of the above-men- 
tioned basic. principles 1n expound- 
ing tbe philosophy of governance 
and strategy of development. 


The explosive situation. ın the 
North-East Region, for exaniple 1s 
compounded of many factors, such 
as, 


(a) a backlash of the evils of 
unnatural partition of the 
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country on the basis of reli- 
gion, the brunt of which only 
three States ın the East — 
namely, West Bengal, Tri- 
pura and the erstwhile un- 
divided Assam — were left 
to bear, 


(b) the fear of submergence of 
the cultural identities of 
some linguistic groups, 


(c) the fear of submergence of 
ethnic identities, 


(d) the fear of arise of demand 
for annexation (in future) to 
same other country on 
grounds of Muslim majority 
which 1s emerging ın certain 
areas of the State of Assam; 


(e) the pauperisation resulting 
from. 


(1) increase of population 
due to local natural fac- 
tors (normal population 
growth), 


(u) increase of population 
due to influx of refugees 
who took shelter to flee 
persecution in Bangladesh 
and the immigrants who 
came for economic advan- 
tage, _ i 


(ui the traditionally easy- 
going ‘Ahom’s’ loss of 
land rıghts to the ımmı- 
grants who, by virtue of 
their more industrious 
habits, and taking advan- 
tage of progressive land 
laws in Assam, have 
acquired titles to land 


(This advantage 1s continuing to 
attract immigrants both Hindus:and 
Muslims, from Bangladesh ) 
and- 


(f) last, but not the least, the 
Increase in mass poverty 
caused directly by the stra- 
tegy of development which 1s 
a boon to contractors, trad- 
ers and the skilled people 
from outside, leaving the 
*sons of the soil" dated by the 
demonstrative effect of con- 
Spicuous consumption and 
the mounting prices of the 
necessaries of life. 


Each of these factors 1s traceable 
to one or the other disregarded 
, principle or accepted myth 


All centre-State tensions, and 
casteist, linguistic and ethnic riots 
come under the category of failure 
to reconcile the ‘narrower’ and the 
‘larger’ loyaltiss The narrower 
loyalties are quite vibrant and have 
a vital role 1n the emotions of life 
and are, therefore, not less impor- 
tant. Unfortunately, the country’s 
political leadership has shown very 
little awareness of the importance 
of preservation of the subnational 
and ethnic identities Also, we 
have been content with condemning 
casteist riots but have made little 
effort to understand the causes of 
persistence of caste loyalties 


It is true that the only communal 
conflicts that occur in India are 
between the Hindus and the Mus- 
lims of the North and that often the 
Muslims pose some unique- ques- 
tions of loyalty. Every religion says 
that the loyalty to dhamma, 1e,, 
principles of virtue 1s higher than 
the loyalty to ‘mulk’, the land of 
living. But many mullahs interpret 
it to mean that the loyalty to pan- 
Islamic community, which is a 
socio-political entity, 1s higher than 
the loyalty to one’s land of birth 
and living But this was precisely 
the reason why the emphasis should 
have been on better. understanding 
of the revelations through the Pro- 
phet. 


III 
I, the country has not done its 


best to reconcile the loyalties in 
certain spheres, ıt has, on the ques- 


tion of centre-State-locale relations, - 


taken a positively wrong direction 
Articles 352, 356, 359, 362, give the 
Central Government over-riding 
powers. The fact is that in the 
matter of centre-State relations, 
the Constitution rests almost wholly 
-on the pattern that had been crea- 
ted by the Imperial Government 
in its Government of India Act, 
1935. Under the British rule, the 
Interests of the ‘paramount power’ 
and those of the provincial govern- 
ments or of-the native States were 
naturally ın conflict. The Britishers 
felt that the provincial governments 


to be manned by the elected repre- 
sentatives of Indian people, needed 
to be restrained and overriden 
whenever their paramount interest 


- was threatened. 


Ironically, this philosophy of 
overlordship was adopted by the 
leaders of independent India. Its 
basic tenet was. *The Centre can do 
no wrong'. This was diametrically 
opposed to the Draft Constitution 
for free India which Mahatma 
Gandhi had previously placed be- 
fore the nation, whose call was ^All 
powers to the village Panchayats” 
for the “people cannot do any 
wrong’. 


Yet, nobody can accuse the foun- 
ding fathers of consciously undemo- 
cratic tendencies The provision 
cannot also be explained away by 
the simplistic argument that because 
India ın ancient times had - been 
vitiated by internal wars between 
kingdoms (which was taken advan- 
tage of by foreign invaders), they 
found safety ın concentrating power 
in the Centre. 


- But the provision can be explain- 
ed by a set of techno-cultural 
beliefs. These were the myths at 
the basic level which supported the 
myths above. It 1s, therefore, neces- 
sary to lay bare the structure of 
these" myths. For, in the ultimate 
analysis, it íis these that impede 
national unity, socialism and har- 
mony between followers of different 
faiths. 


IV 


T.. fundamental techno-cultural 
beliefs that supported the myths ın 
socio-political ideology could be 
broadly listed as follows: 


]. Technology is wıpıng out 
national barriers. . Transcending 
national identities is now on the 
world agenda. Therefore, the nar- 
rower identities and loyalties will 
have to disappear (Transcending, 
which means 'going beyond? 1s being 
erroneously interpreted here to 
mean rejection or replacement of 
loyalty ) i 


2. The western countries have 
achieved a high standard of living 
through science and technology. 
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Technology is working wonders 
every day and the wizardry of 
machines seéms to have no end 
There is no limit to human inge- 
nui Therefore, technological 
innovations will be able to solve 
any problem that may arise in the 
future. 


3 Science and technology have 
progressed by conquering nature. 
Man, who evolved as part of the 
natural world, can continue to exist 
beating back nature’s forces and 
reversing natural processes all the 
time 


4 Man has a right to exploit all 
species of lıfe and all other resour- 
ces of nature infinitely and build 
his own prosperity. 


5. The scope of production and 
other amenities of life is limitless, 
infinite 1 


6 With the march of science and 
technology, the influence of religion 
will gradually fade out. 


rm 


1 hose who are under the spell 
of ‘modernism’ and are lured by 
the material progress of the West, 
would fall for these beliefs The 
facts are as follows. 


] The science and technology 
developed ın the West are based on 
the Judaıc philosophy of desacrılıs- 
ation of nature. Therefore, techno- 
logy has been marked by rapacity 
and the progress of science has 
been mainly ın the physical 
branches and engineering disciplines 
to the neglect of life sciences and 
environmental sciences As a result, 
holistic science has not been able 
to develop. Fragmented knowledge, 
which, speaks in the name of science, 
is better called scientific techni- 
calism or scientism. It 1s alien to 
the spirit of science. 
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1 This illusion about the possibility of 
‘unlimited food production’ and the infinite 
carrying capacity of our planet was the 
counterpart. of -the myth entertained by 
some scientists at one time about the possi- 
bility of building a machine which could 
operate to yield perpetual motion The latter 
myth was exploded by Carnot (in 1824) 
But the former did not disappear even 
with the *principle of a natural system's 
* Opposition to fürther change' enunciated by 
Henry Le Chatelier (in 1888) Some alleged, 
Drogressives were opposed to population 
planning till the end of the sixties 


2. Man ıs a part of nature and 
cannot be independent of the whole. 
In the name of progress, 1f he conti- 
nues to weaken the life-support sys- 
tems he will hasten his own destruc- 

‘tion. It 1s 1mpossible for man to 
survive by destroying the inter- 
species balance and  ravenously 
exploiting other resources 


3 So long as the philosophy 1s 
one of exploitation of nature, man 
cannot be free. Rapacious techno- 
logy 1s necessarily based on concen- 


trated forms of energy. The high- . 


energy-technology-based production 
processes are-above the reach of the 
vast majority. Thus, it. shuts out 
their chances Only when man 
understands the ways of nature's 
working, learns to woo her and act 
consonance with her processes, 
which are not subject to cornering 
by anybody, that man can be free. 
Fortunately, the beneficient pro- 
cesses of nature, e g, recycling -(of 
nutrients as also of wastes), sym- 
biosis, antıbıosıs etc, are open to 
all Thus, the freedom of man is 
lınked with the freedom of nature 
from rapacity. Herein lies the clue 
to the betterment of the masses — 
and hence, to economic democracy 
and socialism, and certainly, nation- 
al unity 


4 That technology can solve all 
problems is a myth. It has been 
found to be counterproductive in 
the use of pesticides to control in- 
sect pests Energy-intensive techno- 
logies ın agriculture are found to be 
producing less calories than those 
contained ın the inputs This conti- 
nually adverse balance ıs disruptive 
of life-support systems and can only 
bring ın cataclysms. Indications are 
that the once-alluring atomic power 
is gomg to prove more degrading 
than beneficial and a high-entropy 
source. - 


5 A technology whıch seeks to 
conquer nature tends to be destruc- 


tive of all lıfe. It begins by dehuma- . 


nising man and .progresses by an- 
nihilating one species after another 
and undercuts in the process the 
very basis of existence of man as a 
biological species Jacques Ellul put 
it correctly once technology really 
begins developing, it evolves in 


accord with a causally directed sys- ` 


tem that ıs internal to technology — 
that is to say, man has to be tailor- 


ed to ıt, not technology to man. 
Exploitative technology, moreover, 
provides solutions in oblivion to the 
biological processes Hence ıt creates 
problems which are larger than the 
original ones These larger problems 
treated with quasi solutions, gene- 
rate still greater disruptions and so 
on, ad ınfinıtum Since nature had 
Jarger cushions, the disastrous 
effects were not visible for a long 
time. Now, these are becoming in- 
creasingly visible and demanding a 
greater toll. 
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6 Only that technology endures 
which 1s 1mperceptible and can be 
interwoven easily with the texture 
of man’s living Such technologies 
would have the sanction of holistic 
science. 
understanding of nature processes, 

. the less expensive and more equit- 
able are the technologies we would 
be able to evolve. 


7. The concept of purpose in 
nature? 1s not antı-scıence Similarly 
metaphysics (i.e, beyond physics) 
ıs not by itself anti-physics. 


8. Science will not exhaust the 
function of dharma (religion). 
The more science advances, the 
more unanswered questions 1t faces. 
Moreover, the social consequence 
of scientific work needs to be tested 
by moral and ethical judgements 
which ıt 1s the business of a living 
religion to foster. The forays into 


2 The concept of purposiveness in 
nature 1s different from the concept of guid- 
ance, by an outside agent, of living struc- 
tures by predetermined goals. As for meta- 
physics, 1t 1s useful to remember the ridicule 
which TH Huxley, the great promoter of 
science, poured on those who wanted to do 
without metaphysıcs, He compared their 
situation to that of a naive enthusiast of 
scientific progress to whom a microscopist 
suddenly shows the little animals moving 1n 
a drop of the water that he uses to slake 
his thirst In fact, the refusal to acknow- 
ledge the legitimacy of metaphysics promo- 
tes, as a reaction, the seeking of sanctuary 
in dogmatic metaphysics Campbell said; 
“We are all metaphysıcıans, physicists ınclu- 
ded’ And Schrodinger, the great physicist, 
flatly reyected any anti-metaphysical stance 
as unworkable. He stated, “The final conclu- 
sion of western wisdom — that all trans- 
cendence has got to go, once and -for all — 
is not really applicable in the field of 
knowledge, because we cannot do without 
metaphysical guidance here: when we think 
we can, all that 1s apt to happen is that we 
replace the grand old metaphysical errors 
with infinitely more naive and petty ones’. 


The more perfect 1s our, 
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outer Spaces will create increasing 
demands for probes into the inner 
spaces of man, and the need for 
Integrating intellect and emotions 
within each ındıvıdual and for hold- 
Ing man on to his fellow-beings and 
the cosmic forces will ever remain. 


9 (a)? The belief that the spread 
of technology will wipe out smaller 
identities and create a world com- 
munity 1s not wholly true Spread 
of technology no doubt brings 
people of different cultures and ter- 
ritories ın closer contact but it also 
accentuates a contrary trend Afraid 
of getting submerged in the larger 
crowd, people seek to rediscover their 
identities in smaller. loyalties 


(b) Loyalties based on territory, 
language, custom or tradition. are 
neither a transıtory phenomenon 
nor necessarily a symptom of back- 
wardness. These meet some of the 
vital psychological and sociological 
urges of human beings. Hence, a 
nationalism, which provides scope 
of expression for a multiplicity of 
intermediate loyalties, 1s able to 
mspire the natural and genuine 
loyalties of its members Hence, the 
need ıs to reconcile the narrower 
and the larger loyalties 


The acceptance of a technological 
pattern asın the West and the non- 
recognition or half-hearted recogni- 
tion of the importance of reconcil- 
ing loyalties has led to the threats 
we witness today to national unity, 
democracy, socialism and secula- 
rısm Letus now see exactly how 
these technologies have affected our 
society 
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O.. a country adopts the 
“modern” technology which is an 
euphemism for rapacious techno- 
logy, ıt gets set on certain rails 
Even in the temperate climate of 
the West, which has a larger tole- 
rance than the mature tropical coun- 
tries, 1ts effects are proving detri- 
mental. 


‘Modern’ technology depletes the 
exhaustible resources quickly, it 


3 See Balraj Puri ‘Subnational Identities 
and National Integration’ ın Economic & 
Political Weekly, June 26, 1976, 


pollutes water and air and impo- 
verishes the soil Besides, it tends, 
to destroy the ozone layer which 
shields this planet from the deadly 
ultraviolet rays of the sun In addı- 
tion to these threats to the survival 
of life, ıt produces everywhere the 
following effects on the social, 
economic and political plane India, 
naturally, has been suffering from 
the same impact. 


1 High-energy capital-intensive 
technology restricts entrepreneur- 
ship to the microscopic minority 
it has thus an in-built drive towards 
social inequity. Inherently centri- 
petal, its trend ıs towards increas- 
ing centralisation of production. 
Hence it 1s a force for centralization 
of economic and political power, 
which 1s the antithesis of genuine 
socialism 


2. Heavy reliance on this techno- 
logy excludes the possibility of 
governance by participation A vıl- 
lage panchayat has little to do if 
agriculture 1s made heavily depend- 
ent on chemical fertilisers, pesti- 
cides and electricity generated from 
some central locations. There the 
initiative passes into the hands of 
agro-chemical corporations and 
electricity boards Even in the 
West, serious doubts are being cast 
on its compatibility with even a 
faint form of democracy It ıs inter- 
esting to remember that during the 
early days of Prime Minister 
Nehru's stewardship, Paul Appleby, 
ın suggesting admınıstratıve re- 
forms, had given the perspective of 
administration more and more by 
deputy secretaries. 


3 Not only does it make agrı- 
culture dependent on industry. it 
makes the countryside dependent 
on cities and industrial conurba- 
tions 


4 lt distorts the concept of 
development and makes large ındus- 
try the index of progress Corres- 
pondingly, 1t diverts people's atten- 
tion from renewable resources, the 
basic source of the creation of 
wealth 


5. It produces a pattern of deve- 
lopment which ıs recommended for 
universal application irrespective of 
the elime. Thus ıt blinds people to 


the potential of their own specific 
environment Also, ıt makes people 
oblivious of upkeep of the basic 
resources— namely, soil, water and 
air 


6. By unıversalızatıon of the pro- 
duction process, it sucks every ` 
country opting for modernization 
into the vortex of international 
technology and capital market with 
all the unequal trade relation that 
it entails and with allits business 
politics, intrigues and power 
politics. 


7. It blinds people to the scope 
for generation of technology accor- 
ding to each country’s specific 
requirement —1it produces a clamour 
for transfer of technology Thus, 1t 
completely distorts the orientation 
of development, puts the country 
on a wrong trail and gives an en- 
tirely wrong perspective. 


8. It tends to produce excessive 
urban growth. The more the urban 
growth, the greater the break in 
geo-biochemical cycles (for the 
wastes that could be readily dis- 
posed of on the farms in the villages 
often find their way to wrong 
places 1n the towns). Water supply, 
sewage, electrification are far cost- 
ler ın the cities This means far 
higher per-capita investments 
Hence the allocations under the 
above heads in the cities pre-empt 
the nation’s resources and drastic- 
ally reduce the availability of funds 
for the countryside or for the up- 
keep of those resources on which 
depends the survival of both the 
villages and the towns This 1s why 
Spengler says that ‘urbanization 1s 
the key to disintegration of 
civilization ? 


9 It produces a pattern of deve- 
lopment which, more often than not, 
produces adverse conditions for 
the ‘sons of the soul’. The job poten- 
tial of modern-technology-based 
industries is limited Hence only a 
fraction of the local people can find 
jobs But the whole population has 
to bear the burden of mounting 
prices and the drain of milk, fish, 
vegetables and poultry to the town- 
ship and the cities now connected 
by roads. In the North-East Region, 
for example, if more attention had 
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been given to forestry and its pro- 
ducts, the generation of mını and 
even micro-hydel power 1n addition 
to the large power stations, the 
people's condition could have been 
much better. 


Similarly, in the hilly regions, 1f 
every effort had been made to col- 
lect water ın some reservoir wher- 
ever there 1s some table-land amid 
the slope. A development lıke that 
would have required ıntımate know- 
ledge of the local conditions, the 
properties of the soil and the expe- 
rience of the past. That would have 
preserved the importance of the 
‘sons of the soil’. When ‘modernis- 
ation’ of agriculture takes away 
that advantage and the modern- 
technology-based factory, too, pro- 
duces a disadvantage, this pro- 
duces a revolt. It breeds grudges 
and becomes a running sore and 
hence ıs disruptive of national 
unity. 


10. It spreads monetization to the 
remotest corners of the country 
which brings ın its trail more mise- 
res to the poor. Cooperation, 
community planning for production 
and distribution always encounters 
greater resistance from a monetized 
economy than from an economy 
where barter 1n some form or other 
IS present. 


11 The trend of ‘modern’ techno- 
logy 1s towards producing a consu- 
merist society which “accelerates an 
incestuous cycle of runaway pro- 
duction and compulsive consump- 
tion.” Consumption becomes com- 
pulsive on account of the play of 
demand inducing mechanisms. 


12. Technology decides the values 
of a society. The U S.S R. and the 
U.S.A., ın spite of having different 
systems Of governance, have the 
same technological orientation. 
Hence their value systems are mostly 
the same. 


(1) It produces a 'leave-it-to-the- 
experts’ type of attitude, 
diminishing people's partıcı- 
pation. 

(1) It lays emphasis on efficiency, 

which 1s measured ın money 

terms, as distinct from consi- 


derations of social producti- 
vity 


(ui) It creates an obsession for 
looking at the society or any 
problem in parts, to promote 
specialization Buckmunster 
Fuller points to its danger by 
remembering that ‘all the 
known cases of biological ex- 
tinction have been caused by 
overspecialization ? 


An example of the piecemeal ap- 
proach from present-day planning 
in India 1s of interest ın this context 
India relies over much on nitrogen- 

-~ous production for increase ın cere- 
als production ın the process it re- 
tards the production of pulses in 
the fields and fish in the canals, to 
which the nitrates and the pesticides 
drain. The canal fish was the main- 
stay of the poor who have no means 
for pond-culturing. 


To sum up, modern technology's 
effect on India has been the debar- 
ring of participatory governance 
system, céntralisation of economic 
and political power, accentuation of 
social and economic inequity, sub- 
ordination of the countryside to 
industria] and urban commercial 
centres, deterioration of natural 
resources which contain seeds of 
greater unrest, hardships on the 
*sons of the soil' as a source of con- 
tinuing disruption of national unity. 


To this 1s to be added the effect 
of parliamentary democracy. Un- 
scrupulous politicking in our parlia- 
mentary democracy has sharply 
divided our nation. The division on 
party lines has percolated to the 
villages. In fact ıt has divided every 
village and every ward in any town. 
There has been little effort at natio- 
nal consensus. Moreover, national 
consensus cannot be brought about 
without fresh ideas which can re- 
concile the conflicts. 


VI 


A, interesting phenomenon in 
Indian politics 1s that although there 
are sharp divisions on party lines 
and clash of personalities, there is 
hardly any difference ın the app- 
roach to development between 
Cong (1), Cong (U), CPM or CPI, 
Tanata Party or any other party, 


with the sole exception of the Lok 
Dal Yet all these parties challenge 
one another's bonafides in general 
and in respect of socialism 1n parti- 
cular. Yet nobody has cared to 
define the contents of socialism. 


An idea held in common ıs that 
nationalization of the means of pro- 
duction 1s the hallmark of socialism 
Experience has shown that State 
Ownership and control does not by 
itself ensure protection and furth- 
erance of public interest. Where all 
the means of production are owned 
or controlled by the State, there the 
economic power and political power 
get concentrated in the same hands, 
producing a monstrous bureaucracy. 
Human values and individual free- 
dom are trampled in such societies. 
Socialist values are a far cry from 
such a situation. 


| | hat ıs, then, the solution? Years 
of 1ntrospection have convinced me 
that we should take a leaf from our 
biological system and from nature's 
kingdom ın this matter. Just as in 
our biological system we have the 
acids, alkalines and neutrals, so ın 
our socio-biological system we must 
have the private sector, the State 
sector and the cooperative sector. 
The cooperatives are to serve both 
as the cementing bond and the 
buffer. If one of these elements 
becomes weak, the whole system 
will get diseased. (Unfortunately, 
the proponents of socialism hardly 
spend their breath on cooperatives, 
leave alone practising cooperation 
as a way of lıvıng.) In nature's 
kingdom, there are the small, the 
medium and the large. The small- 
est are the largest ın number and 
the largest are the fewest. This 1s 
how nature maintains the balance 
and the trophic levels. In our ındus- 
try planning, the large industries 
need to be the fewest and the small 
industries have to be ubiquitous. 


In the absence of built-in correc- 
tive processes, in societies which 
rely heavily on State enterprises, 
the State functionaries become a 
new class of political and economic 
power holders. Among the world's 
top party leaders, Mao Tse Tung 
was the one who understood this 
correctly (dissidents like Milovan 


Djias apart). Yet he could not see - 
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-. hative to the hard high-energy  .there.is contempt or even suggestion ' 
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- the way out. That is why he tions of the group's inferiority in through superior knowledge has to 


launched on the abortive ‘cultural relation to another group on the be the motto. So long as this 
revolution’ which boomeranged. In corresponding level? And, why did heavy emphasis on the centre re- 
the absence of light for the way out. the larger loyalty fail to have a mains, ıt will mulitate against a 
of the labyrinth, China had no greater pull on the group and to healthy and constructive role for the 
escape from a relapse into “moder- weaken the near-exclusıve grip of different orders of loyalties. A feel- 


l .nisation'. Increasingly ıt will be the narrower loyalty? In other ıng of Suppression will find distorted 


exposed to the blasts which are the words, why could not the larger expressions verging on disruption 
inevitable concomitants of modern- loyalty be a more vital emotion? i 
technology-based developments. These questions were uppermost ın 

Things would have-been different ıf my mind when suggestions were T 
Mao could see an alternative to ~- being made ın 1977 about the loyal- 
these technologies in which central- ty-of the Jats to a leader of their. 
tsm inheres, ‘But he could not think. caste.” : a ° 
in terms of those alternatives. 


he national leadership must re- 
alize that this centralism 1s not con- 


l ] It overlooks the importance of 
- A loyalty -overreaches itself and 


"P" M E. - becomes aggressive when there 1s a 
The findings of the environmental -pent-up fury om account of the 
sciences and the signs of soft tech- ^blocKagé of its normal outlet It 
nologies emerging as a viable alter- — asserts itself with a vengeance when 


which nature's processes of recycl- 
ing, symbiosis and antibiosis oper- 


p 


these can be tapped for the benefit 
of mankind 1n an ecologically satis- 
fying manner. Thus, ‘plans from 
below,’ which should have the over- 
whelmingly important role, are 
reduced to the marginal. Integral 


technologies resolve- our problems ~of inferiority from another group. 
by making decentralised develop- This intense reaction 1s only an ex- 
ment more scientific, more econo-. pression ofits urge to re establish 
mic and more equitable These give the group's dignity. But by its ovér- 
a new dimension and produce a, assertion it creates a situation where 
new solvent in which the differences the original offender now requires a 
dissolve and thus synthesise Gandhi ‘defencé mechanism’. Thus, polarıs- 
and Mao These also help us re-- ation, accentuates and the loyalties 


their absence; and involvement of 
people does not proceed beyond the 
Stage of pious wishes - 


main faithful to the spirit of Marx -appear irreconcilable. The result ıs Up to now, the potential inherent ` 


by removing the base of mass --" national disunity. 


ın the continuing exchange ın nature 
poverty, the basis of exploitation in- 


.*— between the local plant and 
industry and agriculture ın a more A oe ^ animal kingdoms, between the local 
satisfactory way — thus ‘leaping <> creative approach can solve soil and water surfaces and the 
into the réalm of freedom’ which these problems. A group, by stead- atmosphere — has got little atten- 


was Marx’s passionate goal.. fastly refusing to be drawn into tion. This system of development 
i negative channels — and by its con:- has led inevitably to domination by 
VII i tınual ascent to the heights of posı-. the urban centres on the one hand 


N . tive achievements — can create a. and the industrial-trading-bureau-. 

W- . . "condition ın which even the conten- cratic elites on the other [n the 
e have now to come'back fo the ding group would feel drawn to- present setting, the 1ndustrial-urban 
question of national unity and see- wards it, to share ın its glory. Inan complex might look very prosper- 
how exactly we -can reconcile the approach like this, the larger loyal- ous The ruling ‘elites also might 
narrower and the larger loyalties ties develop -If, however, there isa appear very sophisticated. But these 
: P lack of appreciation of the other do not attest to the nation's health. 
We must first accept that it 1s .groups' emotions, that ıs, the Poet Tagore had very aptly said 
wrong to claim a- monopoly of reasons behind ther illogical over- thart if all the blood moves to the 
loyalty. Each loyalty has a definite assertion, the society asa whole'will face, starving other-parts of .the 


* place 1n the order of loyalties. Ifthe fail to develop the vitality which body, it cannot certainly be called 


loyalty of a particular order intru- alone can remove the separatism of: health A ‘strong centre’ 1s mean- 
des on loyalties of another order, ıt. some of its limbs, by measures of  ingless if the hmbs are lacking in 


1s expansionism And an over-expán- understanding sympathy. Absence strength . “4 
sıonıst loyalty is malignant, ıt does .oflarger loyalties and organic dys- s : : 
harm to itself while bringing about function of the society result from Since the islands of greater pro- 


"perity are at the higher levels of 
"M the social pyramıd,ıt may not be 

: : - An understanding of this princi- far wrong to say that the hierarchy 
There ıs, however, another side of . ple should convince the“centre that of elites has a correlation with. the. 


the collapse of the entire structure such situations. 
of loyalties, —  _ x i : 


, the coin. When a particular loyalty genuine federalism, 1nstead of trun- vertical structure-of parasitism. 


is found so aggressive that ttinvades cated federalism. coupled with ` 


the. spheres of other loyalties, a few, larger understanding and guidafice `` If this problem is to- bö tackled, - 


questions become pertinent Didthe- to a new approach to the full a decéntralized pattern of develop- 
impugned loyalty of the particular . flowering of potential of each locale ment has to be ushered in.*And 
group find its normal - channels; of ~ 1s the way to earn willing’ loyalty democratisation has to be at each 


expression? Was there any sugges- Not domination but guidance of the political, social, economic 


T gi b 
va 1 r * 


ducive to a deep study of any locale? - 


studymg the concrété manner in * 


. ate in each given region and how. 


local plans remain conspicuous by ` 
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and cultural levels. The socio-eco- 
nomic and the politico-cultural 
Joyalties are 1nterrelated; and each 
has a relation to national integra- 
tion 


Man has always known the world 
in concentric circles through him- 
self, his family and the immediate 
surroundings and, then, through 
ever-widening circles His attach- 
ment 1s, naturally, the greatest to 
himself, his family, the immediate, 
surroundings of his childhood, and 
to the language he learnt while suck- 
ing his mother's milk. The stories 
he heard in the grandmother’s lap 
moulded his emotions and formed 
part of-hıs tradition, his inherit- 
ance In a world where distance has 
shrunk due to modern technology, 
a person might move far away from 
his home But he would always have 
sweet memories of the landscapes 
that had stamped themselves on his ` 
mind ın his earliest days, and he will 
have a feeling of nearness to those 
who shared the same landscape, the 
same language, the same tradition. 
The kinship based on the spoken 
language can be transcended'only by 
affinity of language of the soul. 


In a shrinking world, a person 
can, very naturally, be a citizen of 
the world without sacrificing the 
national and subnational loyalties 
These loyalties belong to different 
levels; the legitimate role of one 
does not conflict with that of an- 
other. In a situation of perfect un~ 
derstanding, there would be no 
encroachment on the basic loyalties 
by the larger loyalties 
versa. ^ 


- 


| A trend needs to be particularly 
noted here. As contacts between the - 


world peoples are increasing through 
faster travel and faster verbal com- 
munication media, the tendency to 
discover one’s identity in smaller 
loyalties is also increasing. This can 
be explained only by the fear of 
losing one’s identity ın the larger 
crowd. The Shah of Iran,'before his 
downfall, had been emphasising the 
pre-Muslim period of Iran's history. 
Observance of the 2500th anniver- 
sary of Darius's rule was an attempt 
to establish Iran's identity and to 
distinguish ıt from the rest of the 
Mushm world. (His downfall has 
nothing to do with this. Some future 


^ 


and vice - 


leaders of Iran may also do the 
same to emphasise Iran's separate 
ıdentity) 


Balraj Puri has made references 
to the recognition that Great Britain 
ıs now havıng to give to Scottish 
and Welsh nationalisms; to the force 
of Quebec nationalism ın Canada; 
language riots ın the Netherlands, 
the decentralısatıon of power in 
Italy and France which had unıtary 
forms of government for centuries. 
It was wrong to condemn these out- 
right as disruptive movements. The 
local people saw ın these an insur- 
ance against facelessness. The great- 
ness of a country lies 1n its capacity 
to recognize a natural urge, welcome 
it as an emergence of interest ın 


'ocal culture, local tradition and 


local development; and forestall the 
chances of its developing into an 
aberration. C, 


1 


B, so doing, ıt can make ıt pos- 
sıble for the larger loyaltıes to strıke 
deeper roots. To employ yet another 
1magery of Tagore, the diversity of 
petals does not'ımpair the one-ness 
of the flower: rather ıt adds td the 
beauty. One can possibly go a little 
further. The distinctiveness of the 


different flower parts and thé indivi- ` 


dualıty of each sepal, petal, stamen 
etc, within these parts give the 
flower a completeness This indivi- 
duality at different levels 1s nature's 
design to help the flower fulfil 1ts 
purpose (to produce fruits - and 
seeds) 


The functioning of the human 
body ıs also highly ınstructıve ın 
this context. An adult man of an 
average build has about sixty thou- 
sand billion cells But each cell 1s 
differentiated, having its own life 
eycle The larger, the number- of 
specialised functions, the more 
differentiated the cells with their 
distinctive cycles of growth and 
decay. This distinctiveness allows 
the cells to die out without affec- 
ting the whole organism: it also 
allows the growth of new ones. In 
a human society, where old types 
of loyalties are likely to die out 
giving rise to some new — that, 
too, at many different levels — it 
is the recognition of distinctiveness 
-within a hierarchy of loyalties that 
should be the pattern. Even though 
the trme-intervals involved in the 


above two cases are incomparable, 
the requirements are similar from 
the functional point of view 


Just as in human biology, ın spite 
of — or, rather, because of — the 
differentiation of cells, there is an 
organic unity and even a coded 
message for the realisation of the 
universal in self, a nation’s organic 
unity and fulfilment depends on 
giving due place to- the subnatio- 
nal identities at various levels Sub- 
national loyalties need to be consr- 
dered in the light of the relations a 
nation would desire wıthın-a closer 
world communıty ın the future. 


The issues of polıtıcö-cultural 
loyaltıes and socio-economic deve- 
lopment merge at deeper levels. 
Great national advance 1s bound 
up with the resolution of weaknes- 
ses of the developmental approach 
in relation to the countryside, the 
poorer regions, and the poorer 
classes of people, that 1s, those who 
are now less vocalin politics and 


. who have not yet arrived on the 


national cultural scene We can 
reach the highest only by tackling 
the problems of the lowest. 
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| e we have stated that in 
India the key to communal accord 
ıs Hindu-Musltm unity. In order 
to-achieve this, it 1ş necessary to 
see what exactly is the difference 
ın their ethos and what they have 
ın common. , The Hindus who ac- 
cept all religions as paths to God 
and are the most liberal 1n religious 
outlook are so very narrow and 
rigid in social stratification (caste 
system) And the Muslims who are 


"so rigid in theology are so permis- 


sive m relation. to: anybody who 
-nominally accepts ‘Kalma’. The 
untouchability and caste hierarchy 
of the Hindus ırks the Muslims who 
also dislike 1mage worship. At the 
other end, the indulgence given by 
the Muslims to gross violators of 
principled conduct, their attitude to 
women, and the pan-Islamic trend 
which prompts many to extra-terri- 
torial loyalty and to support any- 
thing with .the Muslim tag irks the 
Hindus 


“The Mushms in India are going 
through a phase which ıs unique. 
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In the whole hıstory of world Mus- 
lıms, they have either ruled or been 
ruled 4 Wherever they have ruled, 
they have called that land Dar-ul- 
Islam (world of peace) wherever 
they have been ruled, they have cal- 
led ıt Dar-ul-Harb (world of con- 
flict) They have never shared power 
with any other religious community 
anywhere in the past For the first 
time, they are sharıng power ın 
India They do not know what ad- 
Justment to make Is India Dar-ul- 
Harb or Dar-ul-Islam? 


Á, against the differences, there 
iS so much in common on which 
accord can build. Islam means 
peace — peace with oneself, peace 
with fellow humans, and peace with 
God by total submission. to His 
will Islam believes that all people 
are the children of God. Unlike the 
Jews who believe that they are the 
only chosen people, it 1s an article 
of faith ın Islam that God sent his 
prophets to all lands and every 


people 


In the Holy Quran, Allah says 
‘In the name of the fig tree, ın the 
name of Mount of Olives (in. Jeru- 
salem), ın the name of Mount of 
Sinai and in the name of the city 
of security (Mecca), I affirm’ 
Through these names He expressed 
His endorsement of all major reli- 
gions — Hindu, Christian, Jewish, 
and Islam. The fig tree, which ıs a 
reference to the Aswatha tree 1s 
particularly sıgnıficant—ıt 1s consı- 
dered Sacred ın Indıa 


The sacrifice to God or in the 
name of God (or dharma) 1s com- 
mon between the two traditions 
The sacrifice of his own son by 
Abraham parallels with — King 
Karna's sacrifice of his son, Vrisha- 
ketu ın the Mahabharat The teach- 
ings of sufisaints are no different 
from the teachings of Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa or Ramana Maharshi 
The principle of zakat which Pro- 
phet Mohammad laid down and the 
ideal of sharing of properties to 
which he roused the people of 
Medina (to share with the Mujahıds 
from Mecca) are inspiring exam- 
ples to those who now want to 
build up community living 


4 This point was first make by Wilfred 


Cantwell Smith. 


This only shows that if there ıs a 
serious attempt to harmonise the 
relations, ıt has to be in the spirit 
of religiousness. For long, there 
have been talks of modernising the 
traditions We need to wake up to 
the importance of traditionalising 
modernity, too It1s important to 
note that ‘Islamic fundamentalism’ 
has raised its head only in those 
countries where, in the name of 
modernism, principles such as 
simple living and purity of personal 
life were thrown to the winds. If 
the modernists had respected the 
eternal values ın tradition, sucha 
movement would not have been 
able to come to the fore 


CO... the Hindus are able to 
carry through social reforms, it 
will not be difficult to convince the 
Muslims that the image worship 
by the Hindus is not the same as 
the idolatory of the Arabs in the 
7th century. The Arabs used to 
worship in the belief that these 
deities had a separate existence. The 
Hindus, who are believers in 
monism (single origin, same source) 
consider the gods and goddesses as 
different manifestations of the same 
God-head (Adwaita, 1e, non- 
dualism, Ekam Sat). 


In Islamic tradition, both tem- 
poral and spiritual authority was 
one This was intended to ensure 
that even temporal matters have to 
be guided by the light of the spirit 
Unfortunately, ın course of time, 
this one-ness of authority has come 
to mean that the domain of the spi- 
rit 1s being influenced by the holders 
of temporal power. Where the fun- 
damentalists have come to establish 
their sway, itis being subjected to 
the influence of mullahs without 
inner light 


However, a ray of hopeis now 
emerging on the Indian horizon 
İn certain places in India recently, 
the Muslims guarded the Ganesh 
Puja pandal and the Hindus partı- 
cipated ın Mohurram. More and 
more of such participation and 
dedicated efforts to discover the 
original purpose of the religious 
sermons will build up peace ata 
higher-level —a new Islam, so to 
speak —which will mean not merely 
abstention from conflicts but fervid 
collaboration in uplifting the spirit. 
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M N. ROY was always certain that 
he was fighting for the modern 
world. He was openly antı-tradı- 
tional and openly a ratıonalıst who 
sought to transcend his culture But 


*Thısıs the MN Roy Memorial Ad- 


dress, 1980, delivered at the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, New Delhi, on March 21, 
1980, under the title, ‘Science, Authorita- 
rlanism and Culture On the Scope and 
Limits of Isolation Outside the Clinic’ I 
am grateful to Gırı Deshingkar for his 
detailed comments and suggestions on an 
earlier draft. I regret that the lecture 


Science, authoritarianism, culture 


ASHIS NANDY 


is this the whole truth about him? 
Does commitment to one’s culture 
have to be explicit and aggressive? 
Or could ıt also be implicit and un- 
conscious? When Roy as a young 
revolutionary, running from the 


could not be published, as such lectures 


usually are, under the auspices of the Indian 
Renaissance Institute for reasons not un- 
connected with the contents of the lecture. 
I, however, thank CRM. Rao of the 
Institute for sustaining my faith that MN. 
Roy not bemg a Royist, would never have 
employed any thought police either to pro- 


tect the purity of his ideas or his public 
image. 
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colonial police, changed his name 
from Narendra Nath to Manaben- 
dra Nath, was it only carelessness 
that he retained in his new name 
the meaning of the old? Or was it a 
clue to his deeper awareness of the 
need to recognise continuities and 
traditions? In his later life, when he 
used the concept of cultural renais- 
sance, did he mean what he said or 
did he have only a naissance ın 
mind? ^ 


One discipline’s trivia are always 
another discipline's lifeblood and I 
venture the guess that Roy here 
was hıntıng at a psychological pro- 
cess which has always been a` mar- 
ginal strain within the experience 
of modernity, ‘namely, the affirm- 
ation of traditions and cultural con- 
tinuities in the face of the homo- 
geneity that the modern world 
seeks to impose in the name of 
universalism. Is such affirmation a 
pathology, a shared irrationality or 
a handicap which an old society 
must overcome to enter the modern 
scientific world? In-this lecture I 
shall try to amplify one possible 
answer to this question, exploring 
in the process one aspect of the 
linkage between modern Science, 
authoritarianism and culture. 


I 


I story begıns ın Europe when 
the mindless blood-letting of the 
first world war created a new aware- 
ness of an old psychopathology. 
As the range of human violence and 
the role of modern. science in. that 
violence began to weigh on the 
Social conscience, a number of 
European intellectuals woke up to 
the dangerous human ability to 
separate ıdeas from feelings and to 


pursue ideas without being burden- ` 


ed by feelings . 


It was Sigmund Freud who first 
gave a name to this ability He cal- 
led ıt isolation. He described it as 
an ego defence, a psychological 
mechanism which helped the human 
mind to cope with unacceptable 
inner impulses and external threats 
According to Freud, the ındıvıdual 
sometimes isolated an occurrence 
by cauterising 1t emotionally and by 
preventing it from becoming a part 


of his significant experience The 


occurrence was not forgotten;. It 


- 


was deprived of its affect.! This did 
not, Freud granted, really free ıdeas 
or actions from feelings It merely 
substituted conscious associations 
by unconscious ones and displaced 
the effect to other ideas or events. 
Freud also noted that there was 
particularly heavy use of the mech- 
anısm of isolation ın the psychopa- 
thology which went by the generic 
name of obsession-compulsion. 


Te TN two second generation 
psychoanalysts, Anna Freud and 
Otto Fenichel, were to define ıso- 
lation more formally Here ıs 


Fenıchel on the subject, at hıs text-- 


bookish best: 


‘The most ımportant special case 
of this defence: mechanism ıs the 
isOlation of an idea from the 
emotional cathexis (load of feel- 
ings) that originally was connec- 
ted with it...In discussing the 
most exciting events, the patient 
remains calm but may then deve- 
lop at quite another point an ın- 
comprehensible emotion, without 
being aware ofthe fact that the 
emotion has been displaced... 


"Ihe normal prototype is the 
process of logical thinking, which 
actually consists of the continued 
elimination of affective associa- 
tions 1n the interest of objectivity 
...Compulsion neurotics, in their 
ısolatıon activities, behave hke 
caricatures of normal thinkers... 
they always desire order, routine, 
system.'? 


Such a definition, however clini- 


cal ıt may seem to its innocent 


author, already verges on social 
criticism It implies. that order, 
routine and system are not absolute 
values, any over-commitment to 
them ıs an illness It also implies 
that objectivity, and the separation 
of the observer from the observed, 
1s not an unmixed blessing, ıt can 
sometimes hide fearsome passions. 


Psychoanalysis was not alone. At 
about the same time that the young 


———— 


1 Sigmund Freud, Inhibitions, Symptoms 
and Anxiety (1962), Standard Edition, Vol 
20, London Hogarth, 1959. 


2 Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis, New York. Norton, 
1945, p. 156 


-many of the comic 


discipline was forging the concept 
of isolation, the surrealist manıfes- 
tos of Andre Breton and his asso- 
ciates were tilting against conven- 
tional rationality and indirectly 
attacking the growing use of isola- 
tion 1n modern life 


Salvador Dali for instance ‘absur- 
dised" 1n his art and life exactly this 
pathology. His watches which melt- 
ed and his men who refused to be 
fully human were but instances 
where the lost affect was made to 
re-enter social perceptions, to shock 
or to entertain Many years after- 
wards George Orwell was to be 
scandalised when the . middle-aged. 
Dalı put into his memoirs, with 
obvıous - relish, the following ac- 
count of Dalı at the age of sıx: 
While crossing the hall I caught sight 
of my little three-year-old sister, 
crawling unobtrusively through a 
doorway I stopped, hesitated a 
second, then gave her a terrible kick 
ın the head, as though ıt had been a 
ball, and continued running, carried 
away with a ‘delirious joy’ induced. 
by this savage act 3 


Orwell correctly guessed that 
Dali’s pathology tied up with the 
pathology of a period and quoted 
a rhyme popular round.about 1912 
to make his point- Asif to prove 
Orwell right, Dalt’s naughty book 


.dutifully became a best-seller. 


a 


sas 


: ithin à decade or two, a num- 
ber of movements m literature and 
the arts caught up with the same 
pathology, often brilliantly, though 
rarely self-consciously For instance, 
devices of 
Bertolt Brecht can be read as at- 
tempts to tear away the mask which 
isolation allows” the industrial 
society to wear. When one laughs 
with Brecht'one also laughs at the 
subversion of the defence of isola- 
tion. If one pierces isolation by 
looking at-ıt from the outşıde, 
Brecht seems to say, one confronts 
either psychopathıc hypocrisy or 
sheer self-deceit 


^ 


Those of you who have seen this 


year's superb Hindi version. of Mr 


"n 


———— ARES RN 
3 Quoted in Orwell's *Benefit of Clergy, 


Some Notes on Salvador Dalr (1944), In 
Decline of the English Murder, Harmonds- 
worth Penguin, 1965, pp 20-30 


ar 
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Puntılla (1940) will know that it 1s 
the story of a businessman whose 
personality ıs split He 1s a heartless 
calculating machine when sober. 
humane and lovable when drunk. 
When sober, pathological isolation 
is the main feature of his self When 
drunk, the feelings he dissociates 
from ideas and actions re-emerge 
into his consciousness and get reat- 
tached to his ideas and ‘actions. 
That this happens only when he 1s 
drunk 1s, of course, Brecht’s final 
comment on the psychopathology 
of the modern society 


L, me give another example from 
the popular arts. Charles Chaplin's 
Monsieur Verdoux (1947), a black 
comedy set agamst the collapse of 
values 1n 1nter-war Europe, makes 
subtle use as well as criticism of the 
mechanism of isolation The movie 
tells the story of a lovable psycho- 
path who marries and then char- 
mingly kills hrs. wives for money 
In comic style, Chaplin off-sets this 
isolation against the larger isola- 
tions taking place in the European 
society and against the isolation 
that the movie mduces ın the view- 
ers As we isolate the acts of 
murder from the emotions they 


should arouse, we laugh at Chap-* 


lin’s murders and sympathise with 
his hero, who does on a small scale 
what societies do on a grander 
scale 4 


It was this awareness in Chaplin’s 
folk philosophy which found its 
clearest expression in Orwell’s essay 
on the use of the English language 
to sterilise thinking and to cover up 
violence and cruelty 5 


‘In our time, politica] speech and 
writing are largely the defence of 
the indefensible. Things like the 
continuance of British rule in 
India, the Russian purges and 
deportations, the dropping of the 
atom bombs on Japan, can in- 
deed be defenced, but only by 
arguments which are. too brutal 


- 


4 For the younger generation I mıght 
give the examples øf Stanley Kubrıck's 


for most people to face .thus 
polıtıcal language has to consıst 
largely of euphemism, question- 
begging and sheer cloudy vague- 
ness Defenceless villages are 
bombarded from the air, the ın- 
habitants driven out into the 
countryside, the cattle machine- 
gunned, the huts set on fire with 
incendiary bullets. this 1s called 
pacification Mıllıons of peasants 
are robbed of their farms and 
sent trudging along the roads 
with no more than they can carry: 
this 1s called transfer of population 
or rectification of fiontiers. People 
are imprisoned for years without 
triál,or shot nm the back of the 


neck or sent to die of scurvy in 


Arctic lumber camps" this 15 cal- 
led elimination of unreliable ele- 
ments '6 


- 


OQ. wrote this 1n the mid-for- 
ties. Roughly at around the same 
time, based on two major empirical 
studies, some psychologically-sensi- 
tive Marxists detailed the tendency 
ın the individual fascist to overuse 
the ego-defence of.1solation Erich 
Fromm described the authoritarian 
person not only as sado-masochistic 
but as having a mechanical, rigid 
mode of thinking ‘characterised by 
heavy use of isolation. Fascism, he 
said, thrives on the objectification 
of persons and groups 7 


Theodor Adorno and his assocıa- 
tes, too, wrote about the '...empty, 
schematic, administrative fields’ ın 
the mind of the fascist and about 
the constriction of his inner life 8 
The fascist, they said, partitioned 
his personality into more or less 
closed compartments He had a 


narrow emotional range and he re- _ 


jected emotional richness, intuitions 
and the softer side of life in general. 
He admired organisations and their 
formal hierarchies and he. sought 
security im isolating hierarchical 
structures.? 


Later, operating from a different 
vantage ground, Hannah Arendt 


6 Ibid,p 153 i 


“that science was, at times, 


was to enrich this description. with 
the help of her portrait. of Adolf 
Eichmann, a plainthinking, hard- 
working, bureaucratic killer who 
saw his genocidal responsibility as a 
problem of efficiency, organisation 
and objective planning. Arendt 
recognised that Hichmann was the 
final product of the modern world 
— pot because he established a new 
track-record in monstrosity but be- 
cause he typified the evil that’ grew 
out of everyday  1solation rather 
than from satanıc psychopathy. 


Thus, ever since the first world 
war, sensitive minds 1n the modern 
world have warned us of the dan- 
gers of affectless sanitised cognition. 
And, by the mudfifties ıt had be- 
come clear to many that fascism 
was the typical as well as the ultim- 
ate pathology of the modern world, 


for ıt merely took to logical con- 


clusion what was central to moder- 
nity, namely, the ability to partition 
away human cognition and pursue 
this cognition to its deadly ex- 
tremes H 


` M 


O,, one area of modern life 
escaped the full thrust of the crr- 
tique of isolation: modern science 
There were reasons for this. Modern 
science was structured isolation. 
The values ofobjectivity, rationa- 
lity, value-neutrality and inter-sub- 
jectivity were  definitionally the 
values of the modern scientific 
worldview.. And these values did 
heavily draw upon the human capa- 
city to ısolate Moreover, there was 
a latent awareness in the society 
ısolatıon 
at 1ts best and at its most exciting. 
Theodore Kroeber, a relatively un- 
known psychologist, once déscribed 
objectivity as a coping mechanism, 


the fascıst And I have already mentioned 
that in his earliest formulation of the 


problem Freud had posited a close bond 
between isolation and  obsession-com- 
pulsion 


10 E:chmann in Jerusalem, New York: 


Viking, 1963. 


7 Escape from Freedom, New York 
Holt, 1941 


8 The Authoritarian Personality, New 
York Harper, 1950 


9. All these traits were seen as aspects 
of the obsessive-compulsive personality of 


more recent efforts to build black comedy 
on isolation in Dr. Strangelove and A 
One Orange 


“Politics and the Englısh Language' 
(1946). in Inside the Whale and Other 
Essays, Penguin, 1957, pp 143-157 


11 The specific pathology of dönmedi 
fetishism becomes here a part of the patho- 
logy of non-specific fetishism, seen not 
merely as a feature of industrial capitalism 
ae the pillar, of the modern worldview 
it se - 
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which was the healthy counterpart 
of the defence of 1solation 1? 


esc: as a persona] search for 
truth and as a means of human self- 
realisation. seemed to be a form of 
this creative objectivity It could 
not seem that ısolatıng to many 
The attacks of the artists, writers 
and the fashionable mystics, ın 
contrast, were bound to wash off 
as eccentric responses to the crea- 
tive 150lation of modern science 


Moreover, a part of the attack 
on science was diverted to techno- 
logy As the dehumanısıng and 
mechanomorphic aspects of tech- 
nology became obvious after the 
first world war, there emerged the 
view that questions of ethics appl- 
ied mainly to technology, not to 
science, This was certainly the argu- 
ment of the major social critics 
who shaped the popular response 
to science. Take for instance the 
two literary figures who helped to 
bring us up in the first half of this 
century. George Bernard Shaw and 
H G. Wells. Shaw wrote a savage 
indictment of modern technology 
in Major Barbara and The Doctor's 
Dilemma, But he also wrote fiery 
tracts pleading for more modern 
scientific management of societies 
Wells’ science fiction could be read 
as a trenchant critique. of a science 
contaminated by human greed and 
violence. But when it came to so- 
cial problems, he became a votary 
of scientism. 


Implicit ın such an attitude was 
the belief that while the context of 
modern science and its applications 
were faulty, the content or the text 
of science was liberating In fact, 
the problem, as ıt was diagnosed 
by the dominant modern view, was 
that the objectivity of science had 
not yet fully informed the social 
uses of science. That ıs, while the 
scientific estate had used isolation, 
it had not isolated deeply and wide- 
ly enough. irrationality still domi- 
nated many sectors of human life, 
and these sectors were waiting to 
be liberated by the further growth 
of the scientific temper. 


Predictably, a majority of scien- 
tists were faithful to this line. Not 


12 ‘The Coping Function of Ego Mecha- 


nisms, The Study of Lives, RW White 
(Ed.), New York: Atherton, 1963, pp 
178-198 


So predictably, many social philoso- 
phers and social scientists chipped 
in with the same analysis They vali- 
antly tried to solve the social prob- 
lems of science by promoting more 
science. The new credo was the 
content of modern science is univer- 
sal and amoral but its social con- 
text 1s often parochial, value-loaded 
and evil Modern scientists, too, 
can sometimes be self-interested 
scoundrels. Change the social rela- 
tions of science and you will have 
finally an ethically pristine, fully 
liberating, modern science. 


IV 


Ton ın the second half of the 
twentieth century, another response 
1s conceivable — ın fact indispens- 
able Older, tired and wiser, we can 
*now take courage to affirm that 
science has already built a structure 
of near-total ısolatıon where human 
beings themselves — including all 
their suffering and moral experience 
— have been objectified as things 
and processes, to be  vivisected, 
manipulated, controlled or correc- 
ted. According to this view, the 
‘irrationality of the rationality’ in 
organised ‘normal’ science 1s no 
more an empty slogan. It 1s threat- 
ening to take over all of human lıfe, 
including every interstice of culture 
and every form of individuality. We 
now have scientific training in 
modern sports and recreations, our 
everyday social relations and social 
activism are more and more guided 
by pseudo-sciences like management 
and social work and by fourth-rate 
pseudo-technologies like transact- 
tional analysis and T groups. 


Our future, as we all know ın this 
society, is being conceptualised and 
shaped by the modern witchcraft 
called the science of economics If we 
do not love such a future, scientific 
child-rearing and scientific pedagogy 
are waiting to cure us of such false 
values, and the various schools of 
scientific psychotherapy are ever- 
ready to certify us as dangerous 
neurotics Another set of modern 
witch-doctors have taken over the 
responsibility of making even the 
revolutionaries among us scientific. 
In fact, scientific study of poverty 
has become more important than 
poverty itself Even ın bed our per- 


formance 1s now judged according to 
the objective criteria of some highly 
Scientific how-to-do-it manuals on 
love-making 


V a process has continuously 
Justified our ability to freeze or “fix” 
a subject for study and to place it 
at a ‘distance’ to evaluate In its 
more extreme form ıt has sometimes 
become what Fromm calls necro- 
philia, the passion to kill so as to 
freeze and love.18 


The importance of this second 
position— which says that the social 
problems created by science cannot 
be handled within the format of the 
existing culture of science — has 
grown because the idea of more 
science for curing the ills of science 
no longer enthuses anyone except 
the 'committed'  over-profession- 
alised scientists and their faithful 
page boys among the wide-eyed 
ratıonalısts ın the social sciences. 
It has become too obvious that the 
slogan of internal criticism and the 
search for the hair of the dog to 
cure dogbite are merely a means of 
avoiding criticisms from the outside 
and a ploy to establish the scientific 
worldview as the ultimate standard 
by which other forms of conscious- 
ness are to be judged. 


I shall not go into details here, 
as I have discussed this issue in 
another recent essay.14 Let me how- 
ever give a rather well-known 
example Paul Feyerabend, no lover 
of astrology himself, examines at 
one place the response of 168 
modern scientists, 18 of them Nobel 
laureates, who signed a statement 
hostile to astrology 15 He shows 
that none of the 168 had cared to 
study astrology before attacking it. 
Some of them, when contacted by 
Journalists, were unashamed that 
they knew nothing about astrology. 


That of course did not stop them 


13 Anatomy of Human Destructiveness, 
Connecticut: Fawcett, 1973. See also 
George Devereux, From Anxiety to Method 
ın the Behavioral Sciences, the Hague: 
Mouton, 1967 

14 See my ‘Science in Utopia Equity, 
Plurality and Openness’ Paper written for 
the Third Meeting of the group on Alter- 
native Visions of Desirable Societies to be 
held at Mexico City, 1981, Mimeographed. 

15. ‘The Strange Case of Astrology,’ 


Science ina Free Society, London NLB, 
1978, pp 91-96, 


f 
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from passing a scientific. judgement 
on the subject Evidently, they were 
unwiling to apply their rational 
scientific method to areas outside 
Science 


_ Feyerabend also alleges that the 

^ statement shows a total ıgnorance 
of the relevant aspects of modern 
science At any rate, he asks, why 
does one need 168 signatures in- 
stead of one, if the arguments are 
so good and so conclusive 


It 1s time we had greater mutua- 
lity than that shown by these 168 
‘scientists ın the world of know- 
ledge If we give science the right 
to criticise systems and nonsy- 
stems extraneous to science, let us 
at least restore the legitimacy of 
criticisms of science from the view- 
points of the non-scientists Let us 
atleast grant that a part of the 
ethical and social restraint on 
modern science must now come 
from outside science, from the 
totality of human experience Until 
now, giving full autonomy to 
modern science has meant giving 
full autonomy to the traditions of 
the modern scientists. I suggest that 
if one chooses to operate on the 
basis of traditions, there are better 
and more holistic traditions to fall 
back upon. 


| ouis the ıdea of external 
control on science seems like a 
denial of free thought to many 
Discredited by the clumsy, cruel 
and sometimes tragic battle waged 
against science by the medieval 
church, the idea of external control 
seems dangerous even now, when 
science 1s regnant in the world. But 
could ıt be that the church in its 
obscurantism was expressing, with- 
out knowing it, its fears of a system 
of knowledge freed from the leash 
of ethics and social conscience, 
however faulty that ethics and how- 
ever rigid that conscience? The 
answer may well be ‘yes’ today 
when we face a different configura- 
tion of social forces, when science 
is a part of the global Establısh- 
ment, when unorganised religion 
has been marginalised and organ- 
ised religion 1s currying favour with 
science Today, we have to decide 
anew what we want to defend and 
whose pathology has become more 
unsafe for human survival and lib- 


eration, that of scientific rationality 
or that of its ‘irrational’ subjects? 


V 


T. problem I am posing 1s, I 
hope, clearer I am suggesting that 
when the world of uncritical tradi- 
tionalism faced the first onslaught 
of organised modernity, the princi- 
ple and practice of isolation played 
a major role init Modern science 
at that stage was a creative, and 
modern authoritarianism a patho- 
logical, use of the ability to 1solate 
But, gradually, over-isolating orga- 
nised science has become another 
pathological correlate of the demise 
of traditions and the erosion of 
cultures, the bogus claims of the 
rationalists and the liberals not- 
withstanding 


The moral of the story ıs this. 
Modern science can no longer be 
an ally agamst authoritarianism 
Today it has an in-built tendency 
to be an ally of authoritarianism. 
We must now look elsewhere ın the 
society to find support for demo 
cratic values. 


Why has something which began 
as a movement of protest become a 
part of the Establishment? How 1s 
it that, even after this, the modern 
world continues to vend science as a 
cornered voice of dissent struggling 
against heavy odds? Why do we 
ignore the all too visible fact that 
modern science now owns the world, 
and that even the so-called radicals, 
who reject constructive criticism 1n 
other areas of life as reformism, 
stick to the rules of science when 
criticising science? (Do we have to 
be religious when criticising religion? 
Do religions, 1n spite of their alleged 
authoritarianism, expect their critics 
to be religious?) 


Any answer to these questions 
must admit that modern science 1S 
both a social institution. and a 
search for new meanings and for 
more aesthetic and orderly struc- 
tures of cognition İn its early 
halcyon days, ıt was the second 
aspect of modern science which pre- 
dominated. In Europe, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the scientist was claiming the right 
to search for another truth and 
adopt another mode of contempla- 
tion and self realisation. But that 


was a hang-over from the days of 
classical science and the scientists 
recovered from ıt soon enough to 
produce, by the end of the nine- 
teenth century a formidable orga- 
nisation and a strong support-base 
for it 


Within another five decades, the 
scientist. has almost totally given 
up his role as a lonely dissenter and 
critic of the Establishment cosmo- 
logy So much so, that to see him 
now as a weak, unorganised but 
brave fighter against obscurantism 
can spell disaster for all of us 


| hen science was primarily a 
search for self-realısatıon, however 
arbitrary or subjective that search 
might have been, it allowed for 
plurality. Now that organised scie- 
nce reigns supreme, there is little 
scope for the individual scientist to 
protect his ındıvıdualıty as a scien- 
tıst Over-organised science has now 
managed to do the impossible it 
has become simultaneously a mar- 
ket place and a vested interest It 
has an organisational logic inde- 
pendent of the creativity of the in- 
dividual scientist but dependent on 
— and subserving — his material 
interests, It 1s this which has pre- 
empted basic internal criticism ın 
science No scientist can. now say 
anything about scientific choices 
which could be presumed to be un- 
coloured by his interests or taken 
at face value 


To put it differently, modern 
Science claims a special status for 
scientists so far as the goals of 
Science are concerned But, para- 
doxically, it refuses to recognise 
that scientists have a vested interest 
ın science Add to this the fact that 
science does not admit criticism 
from the outside and one gets an 
idea of how the domineering pre- 
sence of science in society has made 
the laity the prisoners of a small 
group of professionals who, unlike 
the political elites in their position, 
are relatively exempt from  critici- 
sms, checks and competition. 


This totalism of modern science 
1s further strengthened by the mo- 
dern world's abılıty to produce a 
total socıalısatıon of the ındıvıdual 
through unıformısıng educatıon and 
mass media. Ultimately it ıs the 
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scientists who decide not only what 
should be done with scierce or, as 
is more and more the case with 
many scientific societies, with social 
life in general, but the laity too 
consider such control to be proper. 


Increasingly, scientists are taking 
over the world with the enthusiastic 
approval, in fact, on the demand, 
of the non-scientists ın modern so- 
cieties The traditional cultures, not 
being driven by the principles of 
internal consistency and parsimony, 
did allow the individual to create 
a place for himself in a plural struc- 


‘ture of authority in the name of 


the collectivity In such cultures the 
individual always had some play 
vis-a-vis the institutions he worked 
with. For instance, a guru's truth 
may have been a false conscious- 
ness of many but, traditionally, 
one man's guru could always be 
another man's antı-guru Such frag- 
mentation of the world of gurus 
was presumed by every disciple of 
every guru So there were at least 
varieties of false consciousness com- 
peting for the allegiance of the be- 
lievers. 


Such multiplicity 1s not granted 
by modern science which, because 
1it presumes universal norms and 
unitary truths, must reject all 
gurus, and claim religious allegiance 
toone truth and one form of libe- 
ration So you have religion after 
all but without different forms of 
godmen, revelations or prophets 
which enriched the traditional reli- 
gions. 


`t 


E an, take the four charmıng 
pluralities science accepts In each 
case, there 1s an 1mplicit but irrevo- 


` cable principle of hierarchy as well 


as a totalist vision of social conscı- 
ousness First, there 1s the classical 
science and the modern sciences 
The former ıs seen as a heroic, but 
earlier and inferior, stage in the 
evolution of true knowledge, the 
final stage of which 1s presumed to 
be modern science Here classical 
science and ıts 1deology are fitted ın 
a hierarchy as a museum-piece, not 
as an alternative view of nature and 
humanness 


The second plurality is that of 
modern and non-modern non-wes- 
tern traditions of science. Here the 


survıvıng traditional sciences are 
seen as semu-scientific reservoirs 
from which- modern science may 
have to pick up insights and prac- 
tices, rejecting the rest as so much 
mythology and magic The borrow- 
ing by modern medicine of the 
drug reserpine from Ayurveda does 
not imply any respect for the philo- 
sophy or the structure of Ayurveda, 
it implies some openness towards 
some specific findings of Ayurveda 
for reasons of practical utility It 1s 
no different from the respect we 


Show an alert child who accıden-” 


tally finds a misplaced railway ticket 
which the elders should have found 
in the first place but, through a 
Series of accidents and oversights, 
did not. 


T.. thırd pluralıty is ınternal to 
modern science, ıt 1s the plurality of 
competing theories It, too, has no 
intrinsic legitimacy. If science has 
more than one explanation of'a 
phenomenon, the scientific expecta- 
tion 1s that only one of them will 
finally win and establish its hege- 
mony or otherwise a new theory 
will emerge and supplant all the 
competing theories Usually, of 
course, there 1s one dominant theory 
In existence, this is held by the 
scientists ın the fashion of, to use 
Thomas Kuhn’s over-used theory 
again, a totalising dogma. 


The fourth plurality, too, 1s an 
internal one Scientists grant legiti- 
macy to the differences between 
what J R. Ravetz calls the mature 
and the immature sciences Though 
theoretically any kind of science can 
be immature, ın practice the social 
sciences are classified under that 
rubric, mainly because of their 
paradigm-surplus nature. In fact 
all paradigm-scarce disciplines are 
definitionally put into the class of 
the mature sciences a /a Kuhn This 
is - done irrespective of the fact that 
the strength and critical power of 
the human sciences lie ın their para- 
digm-surplus nature which allows 
these sciences to provide wider 
social choices and to maintain a 
certain openness of vision.76 It 
seems, the main function of this 
division between the mature and the 


16 I have discussed the problem of these 


pluralities ın some detail ın my “Science ın 
Utopia," Op. Cit 


Immature sciences 1s to avoid criti- 
cal social sensitivity close to the 
centre of the imperium of science. 


The pluralıtıes of science, there- 
fore, are no pluralities at all Per- 
haps it ıs necessary for modern 
Science to have them in exactly in 
this form for its progress But to 
be a part of such a culture of 
science and to manage it requires a 
complex of psychological skills that 
are most frequently found in the 
authoritarian personality 


VI 
I have said that modern science 
was once a movement of dissent It 


then pluralised and democratised 
the world of ideas I have said that 


it ıs now the centre-piece of the 


Establishment cosmology and can 
function neither as an instrument 
of basic criticism nor as an expres- 
Sion of $ceptıtısm and self-doubt. I 
have also said that modern science, 
at its best, was once a creative res- 
ponse to a psychological problem, 
the pathological response to which 
was authoritarianism I am now 
Suggesting that modern science, 
Which began as a creative adjunct 
to the post-medieval world and as 
an alternative to modern authori- 


tarianism, has itself acquired many 


of the psychological features of. the- 
latter. In fact, 1t 1s now moving to- 
wards acquiring the absolute narcıs- 
sism of a blood-thirsty Caligula. 


Modern science began by giving 
a dissenting meaning to the man- 
nature system İt was not only a 
different ideology but also a diff- 
erent, perspective on the human 
condition It disturbed the older 
world 1mage not by being uncondi- 
tionally true but by demystifying 
those aspects of the pre-modern 
cosmology that had become stale, 


- ritualistic, self-justifying and 1ncom- 


patible with changed human experi- 
ence 

The critique turned into an on- 
slaught on human survival when 
Science proudly opted for all-out 
tough-mındedness.1? What was first 





17 The word ıs not mine, I have bor- 
rowed ıt from modern psychology which 
uses 1t to indirectly distinguish. the more 
scientific from the less. 
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a new consciousness and a quality 
of thinking. slowly became institu- 
tionalised — and ‘concretised’ — 
as a thing and as an independent 
reality, ın fact the only reality. This 
reduced objectivity to objectifica- 
Especially in the life sciences 
(for example in medicine and the 
social sciences), the affirmation of a 
clear distinction between the obser- 
ver and the observed was bound to 
bring in mechanomorphism by the 
backdoor. Behaviourists JB Wat- 
son and B.F. Skinner have only 
taken to its logical conclusion this 
process of objectification. How far 
they derive their legitimacy from 
the promise of scientific control over 
human fate 1s obvious from the fact 
that behaviourism remains the 
official ideology of both western 
modernism and Soviet Marxism 


The moment one says this, the 
natural scientists are apt to haran- 
gue one on particle physics and 
Werner Heisenberg. (And then the 
social scientists join them with 
Freud’s concept of counter-trans- 
ference or with Claude Levi Strauss 
on the savage mind.) As if the cul- 
ture of these subdisciplines among 
them constituted the mainstream 
culture of modern science Actually, 
modern science, as we know ıt, will 
collapse if 1t gives up the dichotomy 
between the observer and the ob- 
served. The difference maintained 
between the expert and the non- 
expert and between the scientist 
and the layman are but special 
cases of this basic dichotomy. 


T., ıs the other sıde of the 
pathology whıch many psychologısts 
have identified as a basic feature of. 
fascism, Fascism, too, cannot do 
without all-round objectification 
and without the idea ofa leader- 
ship representing the true interests 
of the masses as well as a superior 
cognition Af its most benevolent, 
fascism 
whose subjecthood ıs no different 
from that 1mposed on thelaity by 
science The sometimes-creative 
distance between the scientist and 
his subject of study becomes here 
the vulgarity of self-declared 
elites — ‘revolutionary vanguard’ 
ın some versions of Marxism— 
manipulating the socalled immature 
masses, with their unripe social 


“framework 


sees citizens as subjects . 


consciousness, towards a better 
future Modern science at this 
plane isa part ofa more general 
theory of imposed liberation: mate- 
rial, cultural and spiritual 


It ıs therefore nota paradox of 
our times that to contain science 
we might have to fall back on what 
has been directly or indirectly öne 
of the main targets of modern 
science, namely, cultural traditions. 
It would be a natural consequence 
of the attempt to protect the plural- 
ity of human consciousness. 


Likewise, to contain authori-~ 


specially within the 
of a participatory 
system, we may have no other alter- 
native but to providea critique. of 
the modern industrial sóciety which 
will not arise out of modernity and 
yet make sense to the contempor- 
ary man who lives ın modernity 

In so far as the various versions of 
scientism cannot provide this cri- 
ticism and in so far as modern 
science 1s 1nextricable from modern 
consciousfiess, heré also we may 
have to fall back ón the traditional 
worldviews and theories of life. 


tarianism, 


B ut what kind of traditions. and 
which worldviews? I cannot hope to 
discuss 1n this one lecture thé tra- 
ditions which renaissance science 
criticised or the traditions which 
survived this criticism. But I think 
I can assume some knowledge in 
you about the isolating, heartless, 
frozen aspects of traditions in gene- 
ral. After all, the last two hundred 
years of Indian lıfe has been pri- 
marily a struggle against these 
aspects of Indianness Cultural tra- 
ditions too can become, as post- 
medieval science so dramatically 
revealed, - ritualised, — self-justific- 
atory, non-contemplative, a means 
of perpetuating structural violence 
and hidden and not-so-hidden op- 
pression. 


If I have succeeded in arguing 
that both modern science and 
modern authoritarianism depend 
heavily on the human capacity to 
.solate, I should also add that tra- 
ditions too are constantly pushing 
us towards further isolating their 
contents. It 1s probably in the na- 
ture of any complex cultural system 


* 


to seek self-perpetuation through 
ısolatıon Let us not forget that the 
main role of rituals, as Freud hım- 
self pointed out, ıs to isolate 18 


The question of choice of tradi- 
tions 1s, therefore, not a question 
of choice from among the myriad 
elements of traditions, as believed 
by many good-hearted reformers 
who regularly exhort us to retain 
the good traditions and reject the 
bad. It ısa matter of chaice bet- 
ween two broad types of traditions, 
the critical and the non-critical, or, 
if you like, between the contempla- 
tive or self-analytic and the non- 
contemplative or non-analytic 19 


L, the first half of tbis century 
Ananda Kentısh Coomaraswamy 
wrote his brilhant critique of the 
modern civilisation He contrasted 
the assumptions of this civilisation 
with the traditional vision. of man 
—humane, contemplative and just. 
He thus took to an elegant conclu- 
sion the critique. initiated. by Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, Blake and Tolstoy on 
the one hand and a galaxy of non- 
western thinkers on the other 


However, even if one grants the 
premise, as I do, that everyone has 
the right to project a utopia 1nto the 
past, Coomaraswamy's tradition 
remains homogenous and undiffe- 


rentiated 1n the name of wholeness , 


and internal consistency. His nos- 
talgic defence of sati, for example, 
never honestly takes into account 
many of those who were forced to 
commit satı for the-sake of the 
charming and romantic theory 
behind ıt Often, as I found out 
when working on the subject, they 
died without the benefit of. Cooma- 
raswamy's beautiful evocative 
theory By refusing to consider this 
intellectually dull issue, Coomara- 
swamy’s traditionalism ceases to be 
critical It demystifies modernity to 


-18 See Freud, op cit 


19 I have in mind the meaning of 
‘analysis’ that emerges from the works of 
Philip Rieff on Freudian ethics See special- 
ly his The Triumph of the Therapeutic The 
Uses of Faith After Freud, New York: 
Harper, 1968 Such a meaning ın some 
ways ties up with the concept of criticism 
as used throughout this paper. Though 
neo-Freudian and neo-Marxian ın origin, 
such a concept does have a great degree of 
cross-cultural validity. 
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further mystify traditions 20 He can 
be said to be promoting here a new 
form of 1solation 


ve E one may concur with 
Coomaraswamy that the position 
of the untouchables in the caste 
system was better than that of the 
industrial proletariat ın the modern 
world. But this can be an empty 
Statement for many of those at the 
receiving end of the Indian system. 
When we see the untouchables 
opting for proletarianisation ın con- 
temporary India, can we summarily 
reject their choice as a. function. of 
false consciousness? How then are 
we different from those who draw 
a clear line between the scientist 
and the technocrat on the one hand, 
and the layman on the other, or 
between the high and the low which 
authoritarianism cannot do with- 
out? 


I am afraid Coomaraswamy's 
tradıtıonalısm not only does not 
leave any scope for antı-tradıtıona- 
lism but, also, inspite of being hoji- 
stic by design, 1t does not allow any 
creative critical use of the modern 
consciousness İt remains partial 
because modernity 1s alien to it not 
only ethically but also to some ex- 
tent cognitively 2 (Lam convinced 
without any evidence that if Coo- 
maraswamy did not have that odd 
middle name, 1f he did not have to 
disown his mixed origin and bıcul- 
tural consciousness, he probably 
would not have defended Indian 
culture so uncritically.) 


Today, when there is all-round 
revival of interest ın cultural vision, 
these have become vital issues 
Commitment to traditions, too, can 
objectify by drawing a line between 
a culture and those who live by that 


20 See my ‘Evaluating — Utopias' ın 


Eleonora Masini (Ed ), Visions of Desirable 
Societies, Vol 2, London Pergamon Press, 
ın press Shorter version in Mazingira, 
1980, No. 12 


21 This never happens with authentic 
traditions which Coomaraswamy theoreti- 
cally supports The Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata, for instance, take into account 
the modern consciousness 1n the form of 
the personality types represented by 
demons and asuras and by individuals like 
Ravana and Karna That these types are 
rejected should not blind us to the fact that 
they are also considered seriously and even 
respected and used as correctives to the 
types generally favoured 
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culture, by setting up some as the 
true ınterpreters of a culture and 
the others as falsıfiers, and by tryıng 
to defend the alleged core of a 
culture from its periphery Such an 
approach always  underestimates 
the folk as opposed to the classical, 
the contextual as opposed to the 
textual, and the  reinterpreted as 
opposed to the ‘professionally’ 
interpreted Asın science, so in 
culture. A closed system tends to 
become a vested 1nterest, sometimes 
ın the name of openness. 


lake, for instance, some of the 
new models of Hinduism produced 
ın India during the 150 years, they 
often accept Hinduism but reject 
the Hindus. Such traditionalism 
leads us to the stand of Viveka- 
nanda who defended the texts and 
symbols of Hinduism fully but con- 
sidered the Hindus fallen and 
sought to ımprove them by giving 
Hinduism an institutional structure 
borrowed from Christianity and the 
West He supported the traditional 
symbols and institutions of Hindu- 
ısm and attacked most reformers 
of Hinduism, but he also tried to 
Christianise Hinduism by erecting 
a church, by accepting the idea of 
proselytisation, by introducing a 
sacred book and an organised priest- 
hood He openly sought to create 
a western society of the Hindus to 
pay the Imperial West ın its own 
coin 22 


l. philosophy of Hindu nation- 
alism, based on a vulgar reading of 
Hindutva, ıs the reductio ad absur- 
dum of such pseudo-tradıtıonalısm. 
Its whole aim 1s to disown the 
Hindu as he 1s and to improve his 
character, morality and potency so 
that he resembles the westerner and 
the Muslim, and finally defeats 
them at their own game. In their 
self-hatred as defeated Hindus, the 
Hindu nationalists want to rewrite 
Hinduism as a proper religion, well- 
organised and well-bounded. Such 
an approach rejects the 1dea of cul- 
tural autonomy as well as authenti- 
city and 1n. the name of protecting 
Hinduism judges the Hindus by 
norms alien to them. No wonder, 
Hindu nationalism 1s basically an 


22 See my “Psychology of Colonialism 
sex, Age and Ideology in British India,’ 
Psychiatry, 1n press, 


urban, semi-westernised, muddle- 
class phenomenon 28 


The origin of such nationalism 
has been best explored in Rabindra 
Nath Tagore’s novel Gora, which 
tells the story of an ultra-Hındu 


who turns out, towards the end of Y 


the novel, to be the abandoned child 
ofan English couple An accident 
of a life history here becomes a 
symbol of a deeper cultural equa- 
tion Gora however proves himself 
a truer person than those he symbo- 
lises. At the end of the novel he opts 
for the wisdom of a more inclusive 
Hinduism, not as a compromise but 
as a superior form of Hinduism. 


I like to believe that Tagore here 
is hinting at another kind of tradı- 
tion which 1s contemplative as well 
as self-critical, which does not re--- 
ject the experience of the modern 
world but incorporates it Sucha 
tradition refuses to give primacy 
to the needs of pure cognition at 
the expense of the wholeness of 
consciousness and 1t refuses to build 
a community’s self-concept in res- 
ponse to outsiders either through 
Imitation or through compulsive 
rejection Nor does it try to be the 
alter ego of other cultures asa 
means of winning self-esteem. Even 
in defeat, it refuses to lose its 
authenticity, though ıt incorporates 
the experience of ‘defeat’? as rele- 
vant. 


Not being a Gandhian, I can say 
without being apologetic that 
Gandhi represented such a concept 
of critical traditionalism aggressi- 
vely Not being a Maoist, I can also 
say, even ın these post-Maoist days 
when he is no longer ın fashion, 
that that fortunately-half-educated 
peasant probably had some inkling 
of what was involved in such a de- 
fence of traditions But not being a 
Marxist, I can say with some tre- 
pidation that Marx, as opposed to 
many later-day Marxists, was more 
or less a complete prisoner of nine- 


23 Apathetic expression of this 1deo- 


logy was Nathuram V Godse, the assas- 
sin Of MK Gandhı For an analysts of 
the clash between two forms of Hinduism 
protesting differently against colonialism, 
see my “The Final Encounter The politics 
of Assassination of Gandhi,’ At the Edge 
of Psychology Essays in Politics and 
Culture, New Delhi Oxford University 
Press, 1980, Chapter 4 
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teenth century scientism İn spite of 
his seminal contribution to the de- 
mystification of the industrial so- 
ciety, he did not have a clue to the 
role modern science had played in 
the legitimation of such a society 2 
The product ofa more optimistic 
age, he faithfully put science out- 
side history That is why Stalin 1s 
notan accidental entry in the his- 
tory of Marxism. He remains the 
brain-child of Marx, even 1f, when 
considered 1n the context of Marx's 
total vision, an illegitimate one * 


The authentic critical tradıtıona- 
lism Iam talking about does not 
have to see the modern world or 
modern science as alien to it, even 
though it might see them as aliena- 
ting. It sees modernity and modern 
science as parts of a new tradition 
which could be used for critical 


_purposes within the earlier tradi- 


tions and their long-term concerns. 
Such a traditionalism insists that 
modern science recognise itself as 
only one of the many traditions of 
science. Such traditionalism uncom- 
promisingly criticises isolation and 
the over-concern with objectivity, 
but it never denies the creative pos- 
sibilities of individual objectivity. 


Wisdom recognises continuities 
as much as change, it recognises 
optimality and limits of applıcabı- 
lity of concepts and character- 
traits. As ın the clinic, so. in the 
culture, Ultimately, intelligence and 
knowledge are poor — 1n fact, dan- 
gerous — substitutes for wisdom. 


VII 


a I may be able to make 
my point better by remembering a 
brief and ‘trivial’ episode in the life 
of M.N. Roy It is said that once 
when he was 1ll during his last days, 





24 A third-generation Marxist like 
Jurgen Habermas bas done better in this 
respect See his ‘Science and Technology 
as Ideology’ 1n Toward a Rational Society, 
London Heinemann, 1977, pp 81-222 


25 See on this subject Leszek Kola- 
kowski, *Marxist Roots of Stalinism', and 
Mihailo Marcovic, ‘Stalinism and Marx- 
ism ’ In Robert C Tucker (Ed), Stalinism* 
Essays ın Historical Interpretation, New 
York Norton, 1977, pp 283-319 On 
the roots of technocratic Marxism in 


the posıtıvıst Marx, see Albrecht Wellmer, — 


Critical Theory of Society, New York. 
Herder and Herder, 1971 


Roy insisted that his American wife, 
Ellen, wear, while nursing him, a 
red-bordered white sarı as his 
mother used to do 1n his childhood. 
Others have disputed the veracity of 
the story Being rationalists, they 
evidently see the irrationality of any 
rationalist as dangerous spicy gos- 
sip. That a person may not choose 
to work with objectivity 1n all situ- 
ations seems to them not merely 
vulgar; it is a fall from humanness 
itself, 


b. should objectivity work 1n all 
cases? I suggest to you as the final 
comment of this lecture today that 
when Roy reportedly fell from his 
rationalism by seeking a symbolic 
reaffirmation of his private concept 
of motherhood and mothering, he 
was merely admitting the continui- 
ties 1n the symbols of nurture and 
caritas He was admitting some of 
the undying concerns of his culture 
and some of the contmuities in the 
cultural communications that go on 
among human beings who are ready 
to ‘listen ° That 1s, on the one hand 
he was accepting the limits of the 
conventional concept of ratıonalıty, 
on the other, he was being true to 
the full meaning of his own faith 
that human reason and morality 
expressed the harmony of the 
cosmos 26 


That is why Roy wanted his wife 
to be content with not only the ins- 
titution of nursing and the hard 
reality called medical after-care, but 
also wanted these institutions to be 
given meaning with the help of the 
traditional symbols, feelings and 
aesthetics associated with them He 
was recognising the mysteries called 
maternity and wifelmess and pro- 
bably accepting Thomas Mann’s 
maxim that ‘It ıs love, not reason, 
which ıs stronger than death.’ He 
was de-1solating. 


That 1s why I want to believe that 
this disputed episode ın Roy's life 
ıs true. Admitting that such an 
episode could take place in his life 
is another way of admitting that 
Roy was showing, 10 his apparent 
irrationality, his superior cognition 
and his superior wisdom, if not a 
higher form of rationality itself 





26 Reason, Romanticism and Revolution, 
Vol, 2, Calcutta. Renaissance, 1955, p 301 
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Piece-rale education 


RAJ 


KRISHNA 


THE treatment of any educational 
theme in India ıs bound to be 
associated with a bit of boredom 
and cynicism One feels bored 
because everything that can be said 
about the pathology of the educa- 
tional scene, and about what needs 
to be done, has been said earlier in 
Innumerable speeches and reports 
One feels cynical because, ın Spite 
of the piling up of diagnoses and 
prescriptions, major segments of the 
educational system continue to 
deteriorate, and in some parts of 
the country the system is virtually 
dead. Knowledge about the system 
grows; but the system itself decays. 
Men in authority as well as 
men of knowledge have regularly 
spoken about the need for remedial 
action, but all of them including 
the Prime Minister, the Education 
Minister and Vice-Chancellors, have 
been equally powerless to implement 
any effective means of reform 


It is this universal helplessness, 
unique to India, which evokes 
cynicism about the delineation of 
more and more ‘visions’ of a good 
educational regime Men of action 
are supposed to act, but ın India 
even their ‘action,’ like the action 
of the intelligentsia, ends with prea- 


ching. It is futile to ask. to whom 
are the authorities addressing their 
Pleas for the reforms which they 
are themselves supposed to carry 
out? 


Future educational thinking needs 
to be focussed, therefore, not on 
what reforms are necessary but on 
why reforms are impossible. The 
answer to this latter question lies, 
of course, 1n the domain of politics 
This presentation 1s intended to 
offer some hypotheses on this ques- 
tion, and then to make a few pro- 
posals not to reform but to make 
the best of a bad situation. 


It seems that the vast majority of 
students ın India's university sys- 
tem today wish to study as little as 
possible, the vast majority of 
teachers, being permanent, public 
sector employees, wish to teach (and 
learn) as lıttle as possible, and a 
large majority of ‘karmacharis’ (also 
permanent, public sector employees) 
wish to do as little “karma” as pos- 
sible Non-performance by these 
classes hardly attracts any penalty 
while good performance by ındı- 
viduals brings diminishing real re- 
wards Large numbers of teachers 
and karmacharıs, as permanent 
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public sector employees, can and do 
absent themselves from duty for 
Jong periods with absolute impu- 
nity. And when they are not absent, 
they are, as a rule, ‘going slow. 
Any educational administrator who 
expects normal work ısın constant 
danger of being burt or killed, with 
no assurance of State protection 


Politicians are interested ın stu- 
dents mainly as their potential re- 
cruits in the cadres of musclemen 
and mouthpieces which they need 
in elections They are also afraid of 
students as potentially hostile agit- 
ators and rioters Hence all poli- 
tical parties liberally foment and 
finance ın every college and unıver- 
sity the most amoral and antı-ıntel- 
lectual kind of partisan politics 
Teachers and  karmacharis too 
appear to politicians primarily as 
potential voters or the poisoners of 
youthful minds. Therefore, they are 
appeased whether they work or not 
The maximum effective punishment 
for a non-performing public sector 
employee 1s a transfer, but any em- 
ployee can now easily buy his/her 
way out of any transfer by paying 
an appropriate bribe to an appro- 
priate politician. In fact, ın most 
States the prevention/promotion of 
transfers 1n the education sector has 
become a significant and most re- 
gular part of the financial return 
which small-time politicians earn 
from the business of politics 


u T. essence of the sıtuation 1S 
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that politicians now have a strong 
interest ın the antı-socıal behaviour 
ofallthe three constituents of the 
educational system As ‘rulers, 
therefore, they encourage rather 
than punish non-performance on 
behalf of society. They have carried 
the politicisation of every segment 
of the educational constituency to 
the point where the education 
system, instead of generating and 
transmitting maximum knowledge, 
1s only delivering votes, recruits 
and money to the practitioners of 
politics 


In order to avoid misunderstand- 
ıng, 1t ıs necessary to qualify this 
description Within the vast dismal 
scene of the Indian education 
system, there do exist small spots 
of light and excellence—a few good 
private (wrongly called 'public") 
schools, and a few good colleges, 


university departments and teach- 
ing/research institutes Students 
who are lucky to flow through this 
channel emerge as the world-class 
elite who export themselves, or man 
the modern, high-technology big- 
business or multi-national sectors 
in India There are also in every 
bad or average institution a few 
teachers and students who feel psy- 
chologically driven to excel ın their 
studies despite an adverse milieu 
The average quality of education in 
the elite sector has even improved 
over time. But the average quality 
in the mass sector has been stag- 
nant or sinking. And even ın some 
institutions 10 the elite sector, the 
institutes of management and tech- 
nology for example, the destructive 
force of politics 1s now making it- 
self felt and may soon pull them 
down to the level of the non-per- 
forming mass sector 


Lis the present Indian version 
of democratic politics, there 1s little 
hope of improving the mass sector. 
In this politics the absent or ineffi- 
cient student, teacher or karmachari 
simply cannot be made to suffer a 
meaningful loss In most other 
democratic polities ın the world, 
with a high quality education, all 
but a tiny minority of teachers are 
temporary; they can be turned out 
for non-performance or poor per- 
formance Individual educational 
institutions are sovereign in laying 
down stiff or soft conditions of 
admission, syllabi, examinations 
and grading norms They can mete 
out punishments, including expul- 
sion, to non-performing students 
against which there 1s no remedy — 
except to move to softer institutions 
which have a low reputation ın the 
labour market In progressive non- 
democratic societies the conditions 
of education are even stiffer 


Because performance 1s a condi- 
tion of survival in the tough educa- 
tional systems of these democratic 
and progressive  non-democratic 
societies, they have managed to be- 
come, and remain, technologically, 
economically and culturally dyna- 
mic societies But we in India have 
concocted for ourselves a peculiarly 
rotten version of the democratic 
process which almost guarantees 
continuing educational and, hence, 
techno-economic, stagnation. 


I would like to stress only three 
thoughts about how this drift ın the 
university system may be side-track- 
ed One of these ideas ıs very old; 
and two are rather new. 


| J the educatıonal ‘dualism’ 
— the coexistence of a high-quality 
elite sector and a low-quality mass 
sector — mentioned above has to 
be accepted as an unpleasant neces- 
sity. While everything possible 
should be done to improve the 
mass sector, the elite sector and its 
stiff standards have to be protected. 
For, the continuation and growth of 
the elite sector is vital for our 
national survival as a nation. If we 
cannot train manpower to ensure 
the continuous growth of an eff- 
cient and technologically updated 
capital goods and infrastructure 
base, we shall be dominated and ex- 
ploited by rich nations under the 
present unequal international dis- 
order. If our military capability 1s 
not kept up ata critical minimum 
level we shall be bullied, blackmail- 
ed and nibbled by aggressive 
nations. The top-level civil bureau- 
cracy too has to be recruited from 
the alumni of the elite sector. 


Therefore, there can be no reduc- 
tion in the absolute quantum of 
resources allocated for the elite sec- 
tor, though its percentage share in 
the total educational outlay may 
perhaps decline to some extent. The 
managements of the elite sector 1ns- 
titutions have to be kept autono- 
mous and tough ın maintaining and 
raising their high standards of 
admission, teaching, equipment and 
examinations Politicians will have 


to avoid interference at least in these , 


institutions and support their man- 
agements without reservation when 
they reject any demands of students, 
teachers or karmacharis intended to 
soften the sector All those who can- 
not live up to the high standards of 
the elite sector should be shiftable 
by the managements to the soft 
sector. 


However, access to the elite sec- 
tor should be open to all those who 
qualify according to the high norms 
of this sector. And, of course, 
entrants to the system from low- 
income families, who fulfil the aca- 
demic requirements without com- 
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promise, should receive financial 
assistance from the State. 


lhe acceptance of dualism and 
elitism 1s anathema to many educa- 
tionists, but 1t 1s an 1nescapable fact 
of lıfe which must be accepted. No 
modernising nation can do without 
producing and sustaining a techno- 
managerial elite minority with high- 
grade knowledge And it 1s idle to 
pretend that, in a mass society, the 
standard of mass education can be 
raised beyond a point, or that every- 
body can or needs to have the most 
advanced knowledge. 


i second idea which I select for 
special emphasis 1s the appointment 
of a Public Sector Qualifications 
Commission — similar to the Pay 
Commission — for rationalizing the 
whole structure of essential and 
desirable qualifications for public 
sector posts The Commission would 
reduce the number of job tiers, lay 
down detailed task-oriented specıfi- 
cations for each job category, and 
delink the required qualifications 
completely from general arts, science 
and commerce degrees The posses- 
sion of job-specific knowledge and 
skills on the part of candidates 
would then be tested by means of 
open public examinations for which 
no general educational gualıfica- 
tions may be required. A restructur- 
ing of public sector recruitment on 
these ]ines will bring down the pres- 
sure of demand for general graduate 
degrees on the formal college 
system. 

‘Side by side, similar Boards 
should be appointed to review rec- 
rutment policies and required 
qualifications in individual ındus- 
tries ın the organised private sector, 
with the cooperation of employers’ 
organisations.” (Draft Five Year 
Plan 1978-83, New Delhi, 1978, 


p 89) 


This delinking of job require- 
ments and general degrees 1s an old 
thought which was concretised in 
the abandoned Draft Plan. I believe 
that this is the most critical single 
change required for reducing the 
load on the sick university system. 


The third and the last thought 
I present here 1s that the present 


State-subsidised and State-control- 
led university system be ıncreasıng- 
ly supplemented by the growth of 
what I would like to call a Parallel 
Pıece-rate Sector The basic concep- 
tion 1s that there should be no in- 
voluntary, bonded students and no 
permanent time-scale teachers who 
minimise their learning and teach- 
ing, and no permanent time scale 
karmacharıs who always minimise 
karma by striking and going slow. 
Individual teachers and groups of 
teachers should offer, through adver- 
tisements, short courses of lectures 
on selected subjects at specified 
times and places (public halls) And 
anybody who wants to attend them 
should be free to do so by purchas- 
ıng tickets at the hall gates exactly 
as one attends and purchases tickets 
for artistic performances and film 
shows The ‘box-office’ receipts for 
every course of lectures can be 
shared between the lecturer and the 
hall rent 


T.. numerous advantages of 
developing this sector are 1mmedia- 
tely obvious Teaching will become 
strictly client-oriented and teachers 
would earn their living only by 
delivering good and solid lectures 
in an effective way on themes in 
which students are voluntarily in- 
terested. The system would put an 
end to “student trouble’, ‘teacher 
trouble’ and ‘karmachari trouble’, 
and reduce the explosive growth of 
the vast State subsidy system Only 
those students who want certain 


' types of knowledge (for open public 


competitions for example) would 
pay for it and get it from teachers 
whom they themselves regard as the 
best ın open competition There 
would be no involuntary and expen- 
sıve Mass examinations at the end 
of each year and no ‘examination 
trouble’ 


Again, members of low-income 
families can be given education 
coupons which can be used to buy 
lecture tickets up to a monetary 
ceiling every year. 


This new sector can gradually 
grow, at least 1n the social sciences 
and humanities. Later, its extension 
to other fields can be considered. 
In this connection, some recent 
developments in Kerala and Karna- 


taka are very promising, though 
the education establishment frowns. 
upon them In Kerala, a client- 
oriented piece-rate education sector 
is booming ın the teeth of opposi- 
tion from the State-subsidised 
structure In Karnataka, the Chief 
Minister has been allowing private 
medical colleges to be set up with 
funds collected in the form of do- 
nations and high capitation fees 


T: growth of parallel education: 
sectors along these lınes can and 
should be encouraged ın other States 
as well It ıs surprısıng that even 
economists have not recognised 
thıs development as a sımple exten- 
sion of the principle of dual pricing 
which they have generally suppor- 
ted as desirable ın all essential 
sectors. Its essence is the coexis- 
tence of a subsidised low-price 
market, and a  high-price open 
market Its application to education 
will expand the capacity of the edu- 
cation system in areas where it is 
insufficient to meet the demand, 
without adding to the financial 
burden on the excheguer. The 
State-subsıdısed sector can conti- 
nue to serve those who need subsi- 
dised education But the resources 
of those who can afford to pay the 
full cost of their education are 
mobilised for expanding capacity. 
Thus the load of the well-to-do 1s 
taken off the State system. 


The average quality of education 
ın generalin the State sector has 
sunk so low and so fast that the 
piece-rate sector cannot now have a 
worse quality. People who pay the 
full cost of their education would 
demand a minimum quality, and 
would not be usually on strike. 
Non-permanent teachers in private 
establishments, preferably paid on 
a plece-rate basis, would also be 
unable to afford going slow most of 
the time And it ıs easy to see that 
rapid capacity expansion under a 
dualıst regime would not allow a 
Gujarat-type problem to arise, for 
Its root cause is the shortage of 
capacity 1n relation to demand. 


Unless there 1s sufficient pressure 
for at least the three types of chan- 
ges outlined above, the mass unı- 
versity system will continue to be- 
come more and more useless for 
the country and its youth. 


The social uses of time 


ROMESH THAPAR 


a 


IT 1s significant that at the end of 
a century of technical triumphs we 
should move from esoteric discus- 
sions about leisure and begin in 
some parts of the world to grapple 
with the tangled problems connec- 
ted with the social uses of time 
That we have been way behind in 
our understandings 1s clear from 
the rash of work-shırkıng, ‘moon- 
lighting’, dole-seeking alienation, 
violence and terrorism that now 
mars the face of almost every 
society. 


These manifestations are rooted 
in a variety of modern social crises, 


but ın essence they are a reflection 
of our failure to retexture and blend 
the increasingly complex tasks of 
living, ‘making a living’ which we 


call ‘work’ and being with and for - 


ourselves which we call ‘leisure’ in 
an increasingly oppressive techno- 
logical environment. The use of time 
is a deliberate individual choice 
motivated by competition and the 
need to succeed, by being part of a 





* An intervention at a Symposium in 
Paris organised by Assoctation Temps Libre 
ın, collaboration with Y'Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes en Sciences Sociales 
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recognised system and by prevent- 
ing the recognition. of aloneness. 
But the pressures of the technologi- 
cal age take much of the indivi- 
dualıty out of the choice, leaving 
the individual ıncapacıtated to live 
with himself or to pursue success in 
a creative way. 


I, the past, we were fairly clear 
about our comparatively limited 
perspectives and the use of time. 
Ihe thrust of society and institu- 
tions, whether under feudalism or 
capitalism, was based on the acti- 
vity of an elite dedicated to its very 
specifically (and, narrowly) defined 
notions of excellence However, the 
engine of industrialisation came to 
be inevitably geared to the maxımi- 
sation of profit. The spread of 
education and technical skills was 
sparked in the interests of expand- 
ıng, competitive and ruthless 
growth. Soon the stress on quality 
was being replaced by the demand 
for equality. 


In our times and, more precisely, 
with the flowering of extraordinary 
technologies following World War 
II, the explosion of growth — based, 
incidentally, on the one dollar barrel 
‘of oil — was phenomenal. We failed 
to organise ourselves for this. 
School, college, laboratory and 
place of work were overwhelmed by 
numbers and by the engines of re- 
lentless growth which quantified 
humans into numbers. Systems of 
management coped, but with dimi- 
nıshıng success. The growing col- 
lapse of human organisation became 
only too visible at various levels in 
various parts of the world. 


It 1s not a management failure 1n 
the strict sense of the term. It 1s a 
systemic crisis, fed initially by our 
desire to use our machine culture 
to relax and, then, by our growing 
despair that living 1s becoming 
more and more demanding — and 
leisure less and less relaxing. And 
we do not have the weapons to 
change this state of affairs 


At this moment, the technology 
which destroyed the infrastructure 
inherited by us from the past has 
spawned new electronic/computer 
instruments which it 1s believed will 
reduce drastically (expectediy by 


some forty per cent!) the numbers 
needed to nurture and preserve “the 
good life’. We are, ın other words, 
again offered the chance to do some 
restructuring of human life before 
the new technology creates its own 
layer of chaos and confusion, of 
1diotic choices, destroying as always 
the creative potential of time We 
are being told that micro-processors 
are programmed to take over — 
and, ın the dream-world of high 
technology, might even return us to 
the guidance of a new elite. capable 
of ensuring the excellence of long 
ago This nonsense cannot really be 
peddled widely The experience of 
the last century ıs too real in his- 
torical memory 


Indeed, without some solid re- 
thinking about our human condition 
we cannot possibly snuff out the 
angers of those who will be under- 
employed and redundant even with 
assured welfare and security pro- 
vided by the productive capacities 
of the new and revolutionary tech- 
nology and by the growing coffers 
of the welfare State which too will 
be computerized. Whichever way 
we look at it, time is bound to 
become a critical problem in this 
unequal world, though ın very dıf- 
ferent ways in its various regions 
If ıt is not seen as such by insensi- 
tive political and economic estab- 
lishments, it will nourish social 
aberrations and global confronta- 
tions — worse than what 1s already 
very visible 


| | e can disagree here and there 
about our understanding of the 
over-all crisis, its history and its 
present-day components, but we 
cannot hope to break the vicious 
circle in which we find ourselves 
without taking a very long and 
self-critical look at the value sys- 
tems which we have acquired. The 
much-publicised model of the con- 
sumer society, fired by cheap oil 
and based on a never ending quest 
for more and more of what one 
does not need, ıs now an evil god 
commanding global allegiance. 


It threatens grievously to wreck 
our environments and our ecolog- 
ıcal balances and to destabilise the 
so-called ‘third world’ which con- 
tains the overwhelming majority of 
humanity. Actually, if ignored, it 


can make impotent a discussion. on 
the social uses of time. And, yet, 
even as we gather at our intellectual 
confabulations — a growth industry 


itself! — there is really no sustained - 
consciousness at any credible level ~ 


about this obsession We have as a 


first priority to devise remedial - 


action for this septic focus, and to 
transform a projudıced public opı- 
nion in open and free debate. 


T. planning of the social uses of 
tıme, made available to us by the 
triumphs of modern technology, 
would be self-defeating if ıt was 
neglectful of the relentless logic of 
competitive living. It would then 
be 1mpossible to mould the institu- 
tions of learning to equip the young 
for a fuller and more creative exis- 
tence, because the new technology 
would continue even in its auto- 
mation to feed the worst instincts 
in society. Perhaps more so. The 
perspective must change. 


Alternatives 1n the uses of time 
must be offered, alternatives which 
continuously reduce dull work 
routines and bring atomised, 1sola- 
ted, lonely people — operating at 
scales that have little to do with 
economies of scale —i1nto some kind 
of humane relationship buttressed 
by the creativities inherent in. every 
living person. This calls for a 
fundamental restructuring of space, 
the other twin of this space-time 
world of modern science. 


It calls, 1n a word, for decentral- 
ısation, a much misunderstood con- 
cept, yet the only basis of our 
liberation from the demon of high 
technology. Only then will the 
places of living, and of learning and 
working, and the connected systems 
of servicing these vital centres, res- 
pond to meaningful change. 


Deçentralızed work places which 
cut the time for commuting, 
neighbourhoods which provide 
schools, colleges and institutions for 
mind traınıng and skills preferably 
through early vocationalisation (as 
was the case in the decades gone by) 
and not through routine examina- 
tion-oriented education as we have 
known ıt, transport systems which 
dissolve the need for private vehi- 
cles and meet the feeling of mobi- 
lity and freedom, and the marketing 


-— 


of goods which are of the best 
gualıty, designed to last and to 
oyercome the emotions of throw- 
away fashions, can prepare the way 
for accepting the dıscıplıned and 
planned use of machines which pave 
the way for the fruitful utilizatron 
of time, spare time, even leisure, in 
the way we sometimes dream of it. 
The vision 1s not as far-fetched as 1t 
appears, but it ıs deliberately blur- 
red by the profit-maximisers of pre- 
seni-day consumer societies who set 
the style. 


| e have allowed ourselves to be 
so overwhelmed by the new infra- 
structures we have given ourselves 
that we refuse to change the terms 
of reference This we will have to 
do if we are serious about the talks 
ahead of us. In Indıa, for example, 
Isee no reason why science and 
technology 1n terms of growth pat- 
terns should be allowed to destroy 
the natural self-reliance and skills 
of our people living overwhelmingly 
in rural habitats ‘Modern’ develop- 
ment should be tailored so as to 
Strengthen this natural self-reliance 
and skill while at the same time 
bringing the triumphs of this cen- 
tury to the doorstep of our people 


. — power to reduce physical toil, 


pure water and remedial medicine 
to end debılıtatıng — diseases, 
machines which. enrich labour and 
lıfe, and transport which both mar- 
kets produce more swiftly and 
makes for greater mass mobility in 
our world. 


These crucial ım-puts can be so 
designed as to enable our people to 
grow ın dignity, increase their pro- 
ductivity and yet to reinforce those 
creativities which so many societies 
abandoned ın their frenzied search 
for a mechanised utopia We can 
learn from the experience uncovered 
by the cluster of crises now envelop- 
ing developed societies 


Similarly, the only road to sanity 


_ for the peoples of developed socie- 


ties is to 1nter-lock their atomisation 
through a return to less complica- 
ted lıvıng styles and more self- 
reliance. Naturally, ıt will be a step- 
by-step  re-texturing, but the 
perspectıves need to be cleared The 
confusion about value systems is a 
central fact Increasingly, the honest 
searchers for simplicity are seen as 


cranks. Tbe corrupt five-star culture 
ıs elevated to a cult. Daily, this 
thrust renders more and more sec- 
tions dependent on a growing and 
powerful State apparatus and 1ncap- 
able of looking after themselves. 


We have to thrash out the ideas 
and concepts, and the ınfrastruc- 
tures needed to buttress them, in 
order to counter the violation and 
brutalisation of individual lives and 
human environments In other 
words, we cannot any more think in 
compartments, or reduce time to 
compartments in the style of the 
statisticians A new philosophy of 
growth, sustenance and harmony 
has to be evolved. And a new 
philosophy of self-reliance as well, 
not the present reactive orientation 
of third world (and third worldish) 
radicals 


I. is against this background of 
the wages of modernisation that we 
have to formulate the questions 
related to the social uses of time, and 
hnk them to our perspectives ofa 
global future. Let me try to detail 
a few obvious concerns. 


t How do we introduce an 
understanding of ecological balance 
into the human mind from its ear- 
lest consciousness? Surely, this 1s 
fundamental today. 


2. What will compel formal edu- 
cation to become skill oriented so 
that over the years knowledge is 
organically linked with the capacity 
to do-it-yourself over a wide range 
of everyday activities? We ignore 
this element of humanisation des- 
pite the explosion of alienation. 


3. Is 1t possible at this stage in 
our consumerism to create at an 
early age a positive — and even 
aggressive — social aesthetic wed- 
ded toa satisfying, secure, simple 
lıfe style in contrast to the spread- 
ing vulgarity? So far, even the 
beginnings have not been sketched. 


4 Why are we failing to plan 
even on paper and to project widely 
a drastic overhaul of the urbanisa- 
tion crises and transporting patterns 
of societies which can be corrected? 
It 1s here that vested interests cor- 
rupt even the beginnings of an ap- 
proach to problems. 


5. Can we begin to blue-print the 
smaller, decentralised, self-employ- 
ing institutions of an electronics age 
as alternatives to the unwieldy 
monoliths which now reign supreme 
despite non-performance? In this 
process, the levers of insensitive 
power are disciplined. 


6 Where do we begin to revise 
the notions of optimum size and 
productivity at workshop and fac- 
tory ım a framework of decentralised 
growth to prove the truth that scale 
ıs very much a part of the human 
predicament? The thrust of research 
is within frameworks which are no 
longer socially relevant 


7. When will the moment arrive 
for the intellectual assault on those 
sacred cows of political and econo- 
mic theory without which there can 
be no softening of the centralısa- 
tions, rigidities and polarısatıons of 
today? The whole communication 
system has to be made to confront 
itself. 


8. Are efforts possible even at this 
late moment in the ‘development’ 
of the world to reduce the growing 
gulf between the living standards of 
the so-called developed and so- 
called developmg societies? The 
social insensitivity within. nations is 
cynically repeated between nations. 


9. Should not the so-called deve- 
loped world first set a series of 
examples which can then be discus- 
sed and debated more widely on the 
basis of concrete experience? In 
other words, the false and vulgar 
gods have to be pulled down. 


These are some of the questions 
which must be formulated in detail 
to fashion the directions of survey 
and research as a background to the 
social uses of time Only then will 
we. be 1n a position to project actrons 
which will ensure that our people 
are equipped not only to prevent a 
repeated misuse of new techno- 
logies, but also convinced that the 
time that becomes available to them 
can be creatively used Both factors 
are missing today and threaten the 
healthy contmuity of our several 
civilisations Let the ‘time’ that ıs 
released by the new technologies 
not become a new disruptor of these 
civilisations. 
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Books 


THE GEOPOLITICS OF INFORMATION: How 
Western Culture Dominates the World by 


Anthony Smith New York Oxford University 
Press, 1980 


THIS book is about an old instrument of oppres- 
sion that has been made more sophisticated by the 
use of new technologies and social relations: namely, 
the control of information and the management of 
people’s minds. Without discussing the use of this 
instrument within the so-called ‘western’ capitalist 
societies, Anthony Smith shows how western agen- 
cies have built and maintained control over third 
world — or so-called ‘southern’ — countries 
through their pre-eminence 1n cable, telegraph, news 
collection and dissemination, cinema, radio and, 
more recently, television, computers, data bases and 
satellite technology 


Anthony Smith, British author, journalist and 
television producer who last year became Director 
of the British Film Institute, has been a liberal or 
left-of center critic of western broadcasting policy, 
(The Shadow in the Cave, (1973). His more recent 
book, Goodbye Gutenberg (1980) 1s described by 
Kenneth Obank ın the Observer of London (August 
31) as ‘a seminal treatise on the information revolu- 
tion’. Smith's Geopolitics of Information 1s the latest 
on the third world information controversy, which 
was discussed extensively at a five-week UNESCO 
general conference in Belgrade beginning on Sep- 
tember 23rdlast year. In reviewing the effort of 
third world countries to counter western domina- 
tion, the author has provided important materials 
to fit into frameworks already pioneered by Herbert 
Schiller! ın the United States and Kaarle Nordens- 
treng* and Tapio Varis? in Finland and Jeremy 
Tunstall4 ın England. 





1 Herbert Schiller, Communication and Cultural Domination, 
(N Y : International Arts and Sciences Press, 1970), ‘Freedom 
From the “Free Flow”, Journal of Communicatıon, Winter 
1974, and “The Transnational Corporation and the Inter- 
national Flow of Information Challenges to National Sover- 
eignty, Current Research on Peace and Violence, (Tampere, 
Finland) Vol 1,1979 

2 Kaarle Nordenstreng and Herbert Schiller (eds) National 
Tae en) and International Communication, (NI Ablex, 

) 


Smith starts out by reviewing the ‘old interna- 
tional information order’, which developed as part 
ofthe old capitalist empires and has continued 
during the present period of neo-colonialism He 
then goes on to discuss the ‘cultural dependence’ of 
most third world countries and their subjection to 
"news imperialism.’ Against this background he 
focuses on the challenges to third world sover- 
eignty embodied ın the latest electronic develop- 
ments and on what he criticizes as basic contra- 
dictions in the response of third world elites 
Throughout he reviews the increasingly fierce battles 
being fought out on these matters at various 
sessions of the United Nations Assembly, UNESCO, 
and the International Telecommunication Union. 
He places his hopes for the future on the possibility 
that with the help of miore professionalized com- 
munication elites the third world countries will 
iid their information systems along western 
ines, 


In “The Old International Order’ Smith points 
out that since the 14th century, Europe and the 
West have called the tune in news-mongering — 
and ın the reporting that 1s the extension of explor- 
ation, “A kind of mevitability of domination is 
thus built into the western conception of the world. 
The globe 1s seen in terms of the West’s need for 
ıt . Every step taken towards enlightenment ım- 
volves carrying the weight of all the past concep- 
tions and misconceptions of the observing cıvılıza- 
tion. No explorer and no reporter work alone, for 
each brings with him that totality of past observing 
which has become part of his culture and therefore 
of his own conceptual apparatus ? (p 24-25) 


The more cynical of third world intellectuals 
argue, says the author, that the doctrine of free 
flow replaces Chrıstıanıty as the West's “cultural 
gift, and that while chanting hymns of freedom, 
democracy and development, the transnational com- 
panies turn newly independent African nations into 
branch-plant economies. Therefore, all of the issues 
which arose from colonialism and imperialism are 


3 Tapio Varıs, “Global Traffic in Television,’ Journal of 
Communication, Spring 1979 

4 Jeremy Tunstall, The Media are American (NY. 
Columbia University Press, 1979) 
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present ın *or read ınto the contemporary argument 
over the alleged imbalance" ın the flow of news, 
and the apparent ineradicable ethnic bias built into 
the reporting of the South by professional reporters 
from the North.’ 


- Freedom of the press, one of the most basic 
tenets of western democracies, according to Smith, 
has been a basic tool of capitalist expansion and of 
cultural imperialism The worldwide growth ın the 
19th century of the telegraph and cable led to the 
transformation of the newspaper publishing busr- 
ness The big three news agencies — Reuters of 
England, Wolff of Germany and Havas of France 
— carved up the world between themselves. They 
set out to feed the colonialist need for commercial 
information and to produce stories of high imperial 
drama for the public at home. 


War reporting in the late 19th century and 
throughout the twentieth helped strengthen further 
the imperial imagery which lies at the heart of 
western journalism Interestingly, Smith recalls the 
similarity between the US complaints ın the early 
years of the century against the domination of the 
American news market by Reuters and the new com- 
plaints made by the developing nations today against 
the four major news agencies of the world 


Shortly after the UN assembly promulgated its 
proposals for a New International Economic Order 
(1975), the third world complaints were embodied 
in demands for a New International Information 
Order, first presented to UNESCO’s International 
Commission for the Study of Communications 
Problems by Mustapha Masmoudi5, Tunısıa's 
Permanent Representative at UNESCO and frequent 
spokesman for the non-aligned movement This led 
to the Declaration on the Mass Media ın the 1978 
meeting of UNESCO It called for a ‘free and 
balanced flow’? of information in an attempt to 
eliminate the after-effects of the colonial era in the 
collection, editing, selection and dissemination of 
news Smith concedes that coverage by the western 
agencies 1s often unfair, and he calls for measures 
to achieve a more ‘balanced’ flow without a sacrifice 
in the ‘freedom of information’ principle espoused 
by the western organizations Yet, the author can- 
not help noting that the principles of ‘free’ and a 
‘balanced’ flow may not be easily reconcilable 
Therefore, Smith sees Many Voices, One World® (the 
latest UNESCO report prepared under the chair- 
manship of Sean MacBride) as the ‘intellectual 


5 Mustapha Masmoudı, ‘The New World Information 
Order,’ Journal of Communıcatıon, Spring 1979 


6 International Commission for the Study of Communica- 
tion Problems, chaired by Sean MacBride, with 15 members 
from the First, Second and Third World Many Voices, One 
World Communication and Society, Today and Tomorrow, 
Towards a New, More Just and More Efficient World Infor- 
mation and Communication Order (London and New York, 
UNESCO, 1980) Mustapha Masmoudi of Tunisia, referred to 
ın note 5 above, was one of the members of this commission, 
along with such internationally known figures as Gabriel Mar- 
cia Marquez of Columbia and Elie Abel of the United States 
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compromıse sought for by many involved ın 
UNESCO’. 

In all these discussions the interrelations between 
the proposed economic and informational orders are 
complicated by an ambiguous use of the words 
‘old’ and ‘new’ Like most writers in the field, Smith 
makes no attempt to clarify the terminology. 


The two terms ‘old’and ‘new’ are used to refer to 
three historical stages? colonial imperialjsm, the 


present stage of neo-colonialism and a sought-after 
future. 


In analyzing cultural dependency, Smith deals 
mainly with the present stage He documents rather 
effectively the cultural domination of the elite popu- 
lations of third world nations by the apparatus 
ofthe western media, which led to the repression 
of interpersonal networks and to the displacement 
of human forms of communication He describes 
how cultural resistance to foreign rule is broken by 
rising literacy in being able to read and write the 
English language -the greatest single homogenizing 
force in the world today The popular publications 
like Reader’s Digest and Time magazine, to take two 
examples, spread values more effectively than they 
spread information and are more powerful *Ameri- 


canizers than hamburgers or motor-cars or Coca- 
cola’. 


In discussing news imperialism, the author draws 
our attention to the obvious fact that Latin Ameri- 
can, and most other third world newspapers, 
receive 90 per cent of their international news from 
the four major wire services, and what 1s not 1m- 
portant to readers in Chicago 1s not distributed to 
Latin America either In other words, what the 
press of the western world reports 1s what the entire 
world reads The western press looks at the world 
from the view-point of its own cultural perspective; 
and when these stories are fed back to the third 
world, they judge themselves by western values. 


Thus, when Surınam received its independence 
in 1975, not one of its neighbouring Latin American 
newspapers recorded the historic event on its front 
page, but on the same days they covered celebrity 
stories from Hollywood Smith recounts a study of 
the image of Guyana ın news agencies reports of the 
Jim Jones massacre. Not only were there only the 
lightest references to the country ın which the ıncı- 
dent took place, but images of underdevelopment 
were simply borrowed where reporters didn't know. 
It was reported, forinstance, that the Guyanese 
were illiterate, although Guyana has 85 per cent 
literacy, and that people speak ‘pidgin’, although 
Guyanese English 1s a pure, if distinct, strain. 


The problem goes far deeper than that of wire 
service reporting, says Smith “The presence of over- 
seas owners of indigenous newspapers, the flow of 
advertising controlled by foreign agencies, the 
dependence upon foreign equipment to supply the 
whole of a radio or television system and the 1m- 
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portatıon of foreign mass entertainment material ın 
cities which have sprung up only ın the post-colo- 
nial era all mean that the whole outlook of a 
nation's media...takes place in the context of a 
foreign culture... Whatever indigenous elements are 
introduced, are found battling against what 1s at 
root a foreign medium with foreign values.” (p 46) 


How can the vicious circle of dependence be 
broken? Smith does not go beyond stating that the 
problem really lies outside the control of the agen- 
cies due to the colonial past—‘a product of the 
historical circumstances which make up the world 
as 1t 18 ° 


And now we have the new developments 1h elec- 
tronics which have created what the Japanese and 
many others call “the Information Society ? Infor- 
mation ıs at the center of the world economy, 
Smith argues in his chapter on the “New Informa- 
tion Electronic Order, and in the era of the com- 
puter, information has come to be seen as the raw 
material which, when reduced to the coded prog- 
rammes computers use, can be bought and sold as a 
commodity Telecommunication 1s growing rapidly: 
"fall the banks shut their doors but maintained 
their telecommunications links, writes Smith, ‘it 
would stil be possible for a monetary economy to 
continue in existence’ At the centre of the global 
information power stands the International Business 
Machines Corporation, which 1s responsible not 
only for 70 per cent of the world’s computer ınstal- 
lations butis taking a giant stride toward consolid- 
ating ıts dominance through the new satellite 
technologies. 


The information debate between developed and 
developing nations thus involves the serious threat 
to national sovereignty posed by direct broadcasting 
satellites and transborder data flows which respect 
no national boundary and move across frontiers 
without scrutiny Those cultures that are condemned 
to be observed rather than being the observers, 
Smith maintains, may ın this, as ın other matters, 
turn out to be not the ‘beneficiaries of modernity 
but rather the victims ' 


In the last chapter, ‘Double standards of freedom?, 
Smith focuses on the many contradictions within 
third world nations. The alternative to stem the 
flow of information from the industrialized nations 
has often led to very tight censorship in the third 
world The author observes, ‘In heaping blame 
upon the western media, these governments have 
constructed fake justification for their own domestic 
repressions of journalism.’ 


As for the demands that make up the UN’s New 
International Information Order, he writes, ‘Seldom 
can the charter of a great political cause have been 
so mean in Spirit, So ungenerous in sentiment, so 
obsessively petty, so insistent on the obligation of 
others and so niggardly in ascribing difficult duties 
to its own adherents’ The clear implication here 
seems to be that under the so-called new order, 


third world countries would — with but a few ex- 
ceptions — replace cultural dependence with natıon- 
alistic authoritarianism and news imperialism with 
home-grown despotism. 


Smith appears to equate the newest technologies 
with the mass media and the mass media with the 
totality of communication. Yet these are only parts 
— and sometimes very dependent parts of the new 
agencies of control. Behind the sophisticated techno- 
logical development which permits a greater degree 
of centralization, there have been significant changes 
taking place in the entire modern capitalist State 
apparatus Herbert Schiller, one of the most out- 
spoken critics of media imperialism, points out that 
the principle technological models for transmitting 
culture and information owe their existence to the 
alliance between the multinational industrial firms 
and the military apparatus. 


The computer, the satellite, and electronics itself 
are all direct descendents of this permanent associa- 
tion that has materialized in a certain type of State 
which emerged at the end of World War II, the 
National Security State. This interconnection ex- 
plains how a multinational telecommunication com- 
pany such as ITT could become not only an overseas 
manufacturer of telephones, but also an agent of 
order, and if need be, an agent of conspiracy and 
terror One cannot help feeling that Smith 1s being 
rather starry-eyed when he presents information as 
a resource placed at the service of everyone without 
taking into account the social relations (both 
national and international) that condition its pro- 
duction and use 


Moreover, Smith's entire presentation seems ın- 
fected with the UN-UNESCO style of writing in 
which abstract principles are used to veil funda- 
mental conflicts. His ‘geopolitics’ floats high ın the 
clouds above the harsh realities of those third 
world countries (such as Argentina, Chile, South 
Korea, Pakistan, the Philippines and others) whose 
dictatorial regimes are taking the capitalist road 
with the support of the largest transnational cor- 
porations. One could not surmise from his writings 
the profound informational problems being faced by 
both those regimes that are trying to build some 
new form of socialism (as in Cuba, Nicaragua, 
Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe and many others)” 
and those movements that are desperately trying to 
throw off the yoke of neo-colonial tyranny 


Finally, Smith seems to feel thatın the field of 
information there are only two alternatives before 
third world countries commercialized media 
(tempered with some public operations that help 
legitimize the so-called “free market’) or full-fledged 


7 A listing of such countries, together with their growing 
proportion of the world’s population, 1s presented ın the tables 
‘Growing of National Communism’ and *Socialistically Inclin- 
ed Third World Countries’ ın “The Challenge of a Shrinking 
Capitalist World' (Chapter Five) 1n. Bertram Gross, Friendly 
sm The New Face of Power in America (N Y : Evans, 
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central control by Stateor Party. Cıtıng the ınfor- 
mational tyranny exercised by dominant classes ın 
many third world countries, he ends up defending 
the ‘free flow’ of mformation ideology that often 
serves as a prop of such tyranny. This brings him 
rather close to Rosemary Rughter$, a conservative 
who strongly maintains that third world criticism 
of first world media comes entirely from authorita- 
rian despots who would subvert western ideals of 
freedom to control the flow of news for their own 
purposes 


But Smith's either-or approach to the free-versus- 
controlled media debate 1s conceptually and empırı- 
cally limited Those who have been active partici- 
pants in third world movements for development 
and social progress know from their own experience 
and observation (limited though they may be) that 
there are huge potentialities between these two 
extremes—not just a single third world way but a 
host of approaches that avoid both the commodity 
approach and the central control approach In 
the field of television and radio broadcasting, 
an important example ıs provided by a 1977 
report to the government by a Working Group 
on Autonomy for Indian Radio and Television. 
This group, chaired by the veteran journalist, 
George Verghese, proposed a national communica- 
tions policy or philosophy which would envisage 
‘a web of vertical and lateral communications 
.. designed to facilitate the transmission of informa- 
tional, educational and cultural messages not merely 
from government to people but from people to 
government people to people, masses to decision- 
makers, rural to urban, the young to the rest, 
and so on at all levels and as a circular flow 
with switches for cross-cultural exchange Dissent- 
ıng opinions and minority views must be heard 
to complete the true harmony of national debate 
and expression. As ‘mass media’ they must truly 
be media of and for the masses rather than retain 
a predominantly class structure, instructional and 
programming notwithstanding.’ 


In the meantime, progress has been made ın deve- 
loping both the philosophy and practice of non- 
commercial communication through decentralized 
use of small-scale, low-cost and intermediate tech- 
nologies This bas been the central thrust of the 
communications education and research under 
Prof S. Bashıruddın at Osmanıa Üniversity in 
Andhra Pradesh and Prof KE. Eapen at the 
Universities of Bangalore and Kerala. In The Vil- 
lage and the Communicator, a special issue of the 
monthly symposrum Seminar, attention has been 
given to the importance of simple reading materials 
ın Indian villages, where more than 75 per cent of the 
country's vast population still lives 9 Similar efforts 


8 Rosemary Righter, Whose News? Politics, the Press and 


the Third World. (N Y . Times Book, 1978) 


9 Seminar, March 1979 (Vol 235) The specific articles are: 
G. Haragopal, *Literacy and Education; GP Jain, “A Rural 
Press', AK. Das Gupta, ‘Need for Librartes’ Somewhat 
earlier, a remarkably creative approach to the problem of 


are being made in other countries of Asia, as well as 
in West Asia, Africa and Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 


Still more significant examples of third world 
communication practice and theory are to be found 
ın the profoundly important areas of interpersonal, 
organizational and political communication Those 
most intimately involved 1n third world movements 
for human progress have long realized that so-called 
‘rural development’ can amount to little more than 
‘ruler development’ unless many steps are taken to 
narrow the communication gaps among and bet- 
ween poor farmers, tenants, landless farm workers, 
bonded labour, small shopkeepers, artisans, crafts- 
men, urban workers, technicians, students and intel- 
lectuals While many of these steps require better 
use of small, medium and large-scale media, none 
of them can be properly defined, understood or 
developed in the narrow terms of technological 
‘hardware’ or their ‘software’ inputs Thus, there 
is a growing body of experience and literature on 
development communication through education 
for liberation, literacy campaigns, agricultural ex- 
tension work, local governmental assemblies, the 
organization of the poor, artistic activities, organı- 
zational communication and political organiza- 
tion.10 


It was through non-media communication activi- 
ties of this type that Gandhi and Mao, over the 
thirty year period before tbe British were forced 
out of India ın 1948 and the Kuomintang was 
beaten in China a little later succeeded ın develop- 
ıng mass communication without mass media. 
But this was not top-down communication from 
the leaders to the led. In both countries, rather, 
(at least during the 30 year period referred to 
above) organizational communication ın both move- 
ments was vitalized by a ‘mass line’ style of com- 
munication. Gandhi, Mao and their associates 
identified themselves with the led by setting personal 
examples of austerity and humility and developing 
interpersonal message flows in which listening and 
responding became even more important than telling 
and instructing. The movements they led were thus 
able to overcome the apparently snvincible structure 
of communication and control ın the hands of forei- 
gn rulers. armies, other bureaucratic organizations 
of State, the regular school system, the radio and 
the press 14 


reading materials ın villages was developed by Romesh Thapar, 


publisher of Seminar, ın ‘Access to Culture’, prepared for 
UNESCO ın 1974 


10 In the field of education, one of the seminal works 
comes from Brazil by Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
(London: Penguin, 1972) As for India, the special issue of 
Seminar, xeferred to 1n 9 above, also contains various articles 
that either criticize or go far beyond the media-only orienta- 
tion to information and communication’ Ashok Srinivasan, 
‘Communications Planning’, KE Eapen, ‘Pie in the Sky’; 
Michael Windey, ‘Learning to be Free’ 


11 Kusum J Singh, ‘Gandhi and Mao as Communicators: 
A Comparative Study of Practice and Theory’ Doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1978, Some 
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More than thirty years later, the development of 
a ‘mass line’ practice and theory of communication 
has become much more difficult. To a certain ex- 
tent, neo-colonialism 1s harder to combat than old 
style imperialists or foreign invaders Its breathtak- 
ing technological thrust — as embodied ın satel- 
lites, computers, television, teletext systems and 
laser communication—has sparked an over-concen- 
tration on information technology among third 
world leaders. This, ın turn, has led to a neglect 
of the non-media forms of communication that the 
mass media tend to dissipate or displace This neg- 
lect ıs mirrored, 1f not fostered, by the academic 
division of labour in schools and departments of 
education between media studies on the one hand 
and, on the other, political, organizational, mter- 
personal communication Accommodating themsel- 
ves to this environment, even Marxists often treat 
the forces of information production as though they 
consisted of machinery only and not the labour 
power of people, while ignoring the new networks 
of social relations that would be necessary to re- 
place control by private property, corporate mana-' 
gers and State capitalists. 


To a limited extent, the MacBride report, Many 
Voices, One World, restores a little bit of the bala- 
nce. The introductory and historical materials refer 
often to what MacBride himself calls “communica- 
tion 1n all its varied strands’ (p xvu). The report 
frankly recognizes that ‘the current world debate 1s 
inevitably political.’ (p. 23). Above all, the report 
is probably the liveliest and best written document 
ever to have been prepared under the auspices of 
UNESCO or all of the UN itself. But when the re- 
port comes down to brass tacks, all the preliminary 
recognition of the many facets of communication 
quickly fadesaway Thus the new programmes to 
be undertaken by UNESCO revolve around mainly 
the mass and elite media with various combinations 
of large-scale and small-scale technology Indeed, 
the operational definition of communication ın the 
report would even exclude UNESCO and the UN 
General Assembly themselves (let alone village and 
urban assemblies and councils) as modalities of 
communication. 


If the MacBride Report 1s a compromise between 
‘free flow’ and central control, as Anthony Smith 
suggests, the much larger compromise by third 
world regimes 1s the neglect of political, organıza- 
tional and inter-personal communication, and such 
fundamental areas of action as literacy campaigns, 
agricultural extensions, and the organization of the 
poor Fortunately, the new research studies contem- 


of the findings are summarized ın Kusum J. Singh, 'Gandh: 


and Mao as Mass Communicators,’ Journal of Communication, 
Summer 1979, and “Mass Line Communication Example as 
the Message," paper presented at the Internattonal conference 
on World Communications Decisions for the eighties held at 
the Annenberg School of Communications, University of 
Pennsylvania, May 1980 In an earlier work, Gand: Today 
(New Delhi Vikas, 1978), JD Sethi had already suggested 
some of the similarities (as well as the dissimilarities) between: 
Gandhi and Mao 


plated by UNESCO seem a little more open-ended. 
If some of them should venture out of the *tech-fix" 
constraints which neo-1mperialism seems to have 
imposed, some of the UNESCO studies might them- 
selves help delineate the many rich alternatives bet- 
ween the two extremes of commercialized infor- 
mation and central State control. 


Kusum Singh and Bertram Gross 


ENVOY TO NEHRU by Escott 
Oxford Untversity Press, 1981 


Reid Delhi: 


ENVOY to Nehru reveals the qualities of the author: 
hardworking, pragmatic, sincere These commend- 
able qualities have enabled Reid, former Canadian 
High Commissioner to India, to give an authentic 
account of the making and unmaking of the Indo- 
Canadian relationship, A balanced and authentic 
account, even if a little dull, is always welcome Of 
course, the reader of this book will miss the wit and 
elegance of John Kenneth Galbraith’s Ambassador’s 
Journal or the breadth and vision of Henry 
Kissinger’s White House Years. 


Reid came to India with a much publicized cre- 
dential — a liberal, well disposed towards the newly 
independent countries of Asia and a little apprehen- 
sive of Washington's cold war stance. With this 
credential he had little trouble ın establishing 
rapport with Nehru and Krishna Menon. 


It was easy to forge a special relationship between 
India and Canada Part I of the book deals with the 
issues like the future of the Commonwealth, the 
Korean armistice, China and Indo-China, on which 
the two came to share a common perspective. For 
Canada, an independent role in world affairs was a 
psychological necessity, for India an independent 
role ın world affairs was a political compulsion As 
some one has put it, Canada 1s British by tradition 
and American by subversion Canada thus wished 
to escape somewhat the weight of the tradition and 
lessen the attempts at subversion — thus the need 


oto have an independent role in Asia In its search 


for independence Ottawa found Delhi a worthy 
partner. 


What really brought the two countries together 
on the China, Korean and Indo-China issues was 
Washington’s unremitting hostility towards commu- 
nism. Nehru’s design for meeting the communist 
threat was simple: ‘in Asia, where many thousands 
of people were without primary necessities of life, 
the best defence against communism was to raise 
living standards’ (p 22). The design has as much 
relevance now as it had when Nehru formulated ıt 
in 1950 Canada found the Indian strategy for 
defence against communism appealing, the United 
States found it appalling 


But, without Washington’s support no solutions 
to the problems of Korean armistice or the more 
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intractable ones of an Indo-China peace settlement 
were possible. Nehru and the Canadian Prime 
Ministers, St Laurent and Lester Pearson were 
keenly aware of i£ The acerbic, irascible Krishna 
Menon, paradoxically, helped bridge the divergent 
American and Chinese positions on Korea Reid 
says Menon was a ‘brilliant, constructive negotiator 
and draftsman’ (p 181). 


It was really over the negotiations on Indo-China 
that serious differences between India and Canada 
surfaced As Reid says, ‘Menon helped the special 
relationship to flower. He helped it to fade’ From 
Ottawa’s point of view Menon was biased ın favour 
of the communist powers on the Indo-China issue. 
Former ambassadors Samar Sen and U S Bajpai, 
who have had something to do with Indo-China 
also believe that ıt was the Indo China issue that 
brought about the greatest strain in Indo-Canadian 
relations Even Lester Pearson who respected 
Menon’s skill and integrity came to see in him a 
‘bad person to have at the United Nations as the 
spokesman, not only of India but on many occa- 
sions of Asia The contrast between his moral 
lectures to us about the Middle East, his waverings 
on Hungary, and his tough realistic approach to 
Kashmir was too glaring to do anything but detract 
from India’s reputation’ (p 182). 


The key phrase in the above quoted statement of 
Pearson is ‘his tough realistic approach’. Yes, 
Menon, as also Nehru, were realistic when it came 
to furthering India’s interests and if our interests 
demanded that we be with Moscow and against 
Washington, Nehru had no hesitation ın doing so 
It was the clash of interests between India and the 
West that was responsible for the erosion of the 
special Indo-Canadian relationship after 1952 
Menon’s arrogance or his emotional outbursts 
against the United States was not the cause of the 
undoing of the Delhi-Ottawa relationship It was 
the clash of interests that undid ıt 


The one single event that soured India’s relations 
with the West was the American decision to arm 
Pakistan ın 1954, a decision which Reid and Pear- 
son deplored India’s subsequent stand on Kashmir, 
Hungary and Suez which so much ired Ottawa 
basically flowed from Delhı's resentment at 
America’s arming of Pakistan 


All throughout I get the impression that Reid 
thought that India was like Sweden — an unbiased 
umpire taking a moral stand on global affairs But 
India wasn't a Sweden 1n the fifties and much less 
so now The one overriding interest Nehru had and 
which his daughter pursues was to establish Indja's 
primacy in the sub-continent. True, the manner and 
style ın which Nehru pursued India's interest pro- 
foundly differed from Indira Gandhı's 


The envoy to Nehru returned as private citizen 
to India ın the winter of 1978-79. He was depressed 
to see the poor becoming poorer, the corrupt 
becoming richer. All this 1s familiar and 1s recorded 


in Reid's account But what was unique was India's 
experience of dictatorship All that Reid has to say 
about the Emergency is ‘In spite of this they 
(people) had not withdrawn their allegiance from 
the regime, though they had ın 1977 voted Indira 
Gandhi out of office because of the excesses com- 
mitted by her government during the emergency”. 
Reid, the liberal] representing a democracy, should 
have had something more critical to say on the 
departure from the democratic route Indira Gandhi 
took ın 1975. 

Bharat Wariavwala 


INDIA'S SEARCH FOR NATIONAL IDENTITY 
by Ainslie T Embree. Chanakya Publishing 
House. 


AT its ideological best, Indian nationalism has since 
Independence been a quest for human dignity Its 
manifestations at home have included attempts to 
eradicate age old discriminations based on birth and 
sex; abroad ıt has meant a seemingly quixotic pur- 
suit of peace and support for freedom struggles The 
non-aligned movement 1s, perhaps, the most remark- 
able example of the idealism that infused Indian 
nationalism 


Against the above background the title of Ainslee 
T. Embree's book, India’s Search for National 
Identity, appears curious It brings to mund the 
response of an Indian to the question *Who do you 
think you are” The reply ıs ‘I have no need to 
think about such matters—I know who I am.’ 


Identity is, however, dual—how other people see 
you and how you perceive yourself. The Arabs, 
Greeks and Romans have called this country 
(which till recently 1ncluded Afghanistan, Pakistan 
and Bangladesh) India The river which gave it the 
name 1s today mostly in Pakistan. The inhabitants 
of India are called Indians abroad. At home they 
call themselves Kashmiris, Dogras, Tamils, Mala- 
yalees, Maharashtrians, Gujaratıs, Kannadigas, 
Punjabis etc. The UP wallahs are called ‘Hindus- 
taanees’ by other Indians and may have qualified for 
being the true Indians but they refer to themselves 
as Jats, Kurmıs, Gujars, Kannaujıyas and Bhumı- 
hars This diversity bewilders outsiders used to 
the surface uniformity of people such as the Chinese, 
US Americans, the French and the Germans 


Embree quotes the 1888 observation of Sir John 
Strachey with approval ‘—there 1s not, and never 
was an India, or even any country of India pos- 
sessing, according to European ideas, any sort of 
unity, physical, social or religious. That men of the 
Punjab, Bengal, the North West Frontier provinces 
and Madras should ever feel they belong to one 
nation 1S impossible.’ 


The superficiality of the above view was exposed 
in the years that foJlowed The forecast that ‘not a 
single silver rupee nora virgin would survive the 
departure of the last Tommy from India’ has also 
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been proved wrong. India has survived calamities 
—natural and man made—and continued to bea 
nation State with cohesive forces predominating. 
How has this come about? 


According to Embree, Indian nationalism was 
made possible by the fact of the British. Empire 
providing India with the apparatus of a modern 
State “The technology, commercial methods and 
political institutions introduced into India were 
Brıtısh...but once they were accepted ..they ceased 
to be British and became simply aspects of moder- 
nity shared by India and the rest of the world ’ 


Embree’s detailed narration of the British India 
State of 1880 does not support this thesis. Two 
thousand British officers were commissioned to 
command the 200,000 strong Indian army. Indians 
were not given even subaltern rank. In civil ad- 
ministration the thousand strong I.C S. had hardly 
five Indian members. The legislative power and 
the highest court of appeal were vested 1n the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords respectively 
India was run on feudal lines and the distinction 
between the Viceroy and earher rulers ın India 1s 
difficult to see ın terms of political theory 


Embree fixes on the Viceroy’s Council as ‘fore- 
shadowing a parliamentary structure and the line 
between the present Indian parliament and the 
legislative council 1s direct and unmistakable.’ This 
1s a tenuous thread as can be shown from the Indian 
perception in 1934. Dr Tara Chand writes ‘The 
Supreme authority for law making for India 1s the 
British Parliament. In 1853 subordinate powers 
were delegated to the Governor General and six 
members added to his Council for legislative pur- 
poses.’ 


The first three Indians to join this council were 
the Maharaja of Patiala, the Raja of Benaras and 
Holkar’s Chief Minister, Sir Dinkar Rao. None of 
them could be called ‘modern’ even in 1861. 


The opening of the Suez Canal ın 1869 and the 
connection of India with Britain by telegraph cables 
laid through the Red Sea in 1870 made the grip of 
the Secretary of State on the Government of India 
much tighter. In India, the Governor General was 
the supremo. He tended to rely more on the 
governors of the provinces than upon the members 
of his council. British. India was a fascıst racial 
oligarchy which at its worst demeaned both the 
rulers and the ruled 1857 and, later, the terrorist 
movement and the INA were the modernised, 
westernised Indian responses to the humiliating 
consequences of alien rule. The bitterest fighting 1n 
1857 was between the erstwhile sepoys and JCOs 
of the East India Company and the British Regi- 
ments and Aurobindo and Subhash were both as 
westernised and ‘modern’ as Indians could possibly 
be. India however followed Mahatma Gandhi and 
transcended hatred. 


Embree’s history is well documented but his 
sympathies are racialist and misplaced. He cannot 


forget that he is of European descent and has to 
find ‘creative potential’ ın imperialism. It is a pity 
that such books are used to teach a comparative 
study of nationalisms at Columbia University, New 
York. The introduction is written by Eugene Rice 
who says ‘The Chinese knew accurately no other 
high civilisation. Until the nineteenth century they 
regarded the ideals of their own culture as norma- 
tive for the entire world.’ Embree’s thesis that ‘the 
modern State with its mechanisms for organising 
and controlling social activity is... the producer 
not the product of nationalism’ arises from his 
national experience His attempt to make the Indian 
experience fit into his theory shows that twentieth 
century US Americans are not after all very differ- 
ent from the Chinese of the nineteenth century. 


Akhilesh Mithal 


FORWARD WITH NATURE by JN. Mukherjee 
Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1979 
a. a a oa 


AT long last, the realization is fast dawning upon us 
that our non-renewable resources have remained 
grossly undervalued for a long time. Dr M ukherjee 
attributes this partly to the fact that our understand- 
ing of the fundamental values of these resources has 
been insufficient and partly to the legacy of political 
and economic exploitation 


The basic problems with which this book 1s con- 
cerned are ecological disruption, unemployment, 
poverty, inflation, exploitation and depletion of non- 
renewable and other scarce resources, etc. Accord- 
ıng to the author, the ‘Concession System’ ıs the 
main culprit for the above stated evils’ ‘Our conten- 
tion 1s that ıt ıs exploitation of resources and con- 
ditions under this concession system .which. has 
brought about the unwholesome development of 
giantism 1n all economic activities ? The concessions 
are in respect of land and water resource use in 
favour of large commercial houses, railways, etc., 
preferential and discriminatory tariff rates ın electri- 
city use, freight charges, cargo, etc. 


The most classic case quoted 1s the case of petro- 
leum mining at highly concessional terms under 
politico-economic pressure till 1973 Here the 
reviewer would like to add that exploitation is still 
not over. On the 3rd of July, 1979, Saudi Arabia 
conceded to lift o11 production by one million barrels 
a day and fight to limit oil. price rises — all under 
American pressure Apart from the quick depletion 
of resources and ecological disruption that are 
brought about by the concession system, ıt also 
creates and maintains economic poverty and ınegua- 
lıty. The author attributes the faulty development of 
the concession to the lack of coordination between 
our economic, political, social technological and 
agricultural activities 


As regards the solutions to these problems, the 
author reels off familiar courses of action like proper 
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redistribution of land, proper valuation of minerals, 
fuels, water and other renewable and non-renewable 
Scarce resources, removal ofthe concession system 
from electricity use, transport, etc . However, 1n the 
analysis of the respective courses of action. (positive 
and corrective), the study of implementation pro- 
blems 1s sadly lacking. 


The reviewer has a strange feeling that the author 
is totally ın the dark as regards the ‘time-horizon’ of 
the courses of action By saying that scarce resources 
need to be ‘conserved’ and that there should be a 
“long-term method of resource evaluation’ and that 
concessions have to be withdrawn in ‘stages’, the 
author only gives us a vague sense of direction. For 
how long have the resources to be conserved? What 
is the rate at which certain resources have to be 
consumed? Or does the author mean that we should 
take all our petroleum resources and put them in 
cold-storage. What is Dr. Mukherjee’s concept of 
long-term — 10 years, 100 years, 1000 years...? 


Also, the reviewer fails to comprehend how Milton 
Friedman, a professional economist and a moneta- 
rist, and J.K. Galbraith— generally labelled as an 
iconoclast—have been thought to represent the same 
line of economic thinking on some rather obscure 
criterion. of 'resource depletion! Another serious 
inconsistency 1s that neither small, intermediate or 
large technology 1s considered to be fit for use. Also 
*both small and big farming are by and large not 
sufficiently efficient’ (pp 35). I guess we will have to 
retreat to the stone-age ın that case. 


Part IV of the book, ın contrast to most of what 
precedes it, provides interesting reading. In his 
Energy-Strategy, the author ıs basically trying to 
advocate the ‘Soft-Energy Path’ (although he does 
not explicitly state ıt) Here the reviewer would 
like to point out the findings of one survey accor- 
ding to which the pursuance of *Hard-Energy Paths' 
by the U.S.A. could lead to the following: 

(1) Massive electrification will release heat which 
wil warm the entire fresh water run-off of the 48 
contiguous States by 35-40°F. 

(2) Mining coal and uranium 1n the western part 
of U S.A entails inverting thousands of communi- 
ties 

(3) CO, content in the atmosphere will double 
early ın the next century. 


Thus, although not enough justice has been done 
to the energy strategy, he has pointed to the general 
direction that needs to be followed. The benefits of 
tree plantation like providing bıomass, cleansing 
the atmosphere, enhancing raintall, preventing 
desertification, have been lucidly brought out. 


The reviewer cannot help commenting on the 
fact that Schumacher has had a strong influence on 
the author But, there ıs no doubt that ıt ıs worry- 
ing to see all so-called solutions run into the sands 
sooner or later Thus, the need of the hour ıs find- 
ıng definite solutions to our problems and in this 


respect Dr. Mukherjee hardly takes us any further 
from where we stood before. 
Vivek Ghosal 


THE NATURE OF MASS POVERTY by John 


Kenneth Galbraith. Harvard University Press, 


1979, 


IT is said that ‘the difficult part in an argument 1s 
not to defend one’s opinion but to know 1t and 
Galbraith has overcome this difficulty, expressing 
arguments in his usual clear, incisive and witty 
style The nature of ‘mass rural poverty’, afflicting 
all but the few, ıs that of an equilibrium which ıs 
Sustained by people and reinforced by their accom- 
modating to ıt. The causes of this nature of poverty 
have been much less investigated and, until the 
second world war, received negligible attention. 
Various causes were forwarded which were framed 
more out of convenience than by conviction, most 
of them being simply assumed. 


Poverty due to lack of natural resources, nature 
of government or economic system are rejected by 
the author on grounds of empirical evidence Lack 
of capital (the most frequently cited cause) and 
lack of trained, educated and experienced technica] 
and admınıstratıve skills are interchangeable with 
consequences. But, the author asserts that poverty 
1s surely a cause of under financed and otherwise 
inadequate public admınıstratıon. He agrees with 
Myrdal’s concept of the ‘soft State’ and draws a 
convincing distinction between politics of affluence 
and that of poverty. The situation 1s worsened by 
a low level of political performance and illiteracy. 
He ıs critical of the economic advice given by 
affluent countries to the poor since they disregarded 
conditions prevailing in those countries and sugges- 
ted policies successful ın their own. 


The legacy of colonialism, as another cause, 1s 
questioned by Galbraith because of its highly 
diverse effects and the length of period ın which it 
operated. It 1s difficult to compromise with him 
on this point so far as Asia and Africa are con- 
cerned. They have received political freedom only 
recently, economic freedom is hampered by disad- 
vantages and restrictions ın trade. Also, the moral 
degradation that the peoples of these countries have 
suffered over the centuries 1s slow to change. 


After the war, when most colonies got political 
independence, poverty in these countries got fore- 
most attention throughout the world, including the 
developed countries The main reasons attributed 
by the author for this change are compassionate 
feelings; of the rich, strategic interests and the more 
compelling fear of communism This led ın failing 
to identify the exact causes of poverty, which was 
the blunder — ‘we did not move from cause to 
remedy, we moved from the only available line of 
remedial action to the cause that called for that 
action ' The experiences of the affluent were Wrong- 


. ly assumed to be universally applicable. Its failures 
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A Sense of Time 
An Exploration of Time in Theory, Experience 
and Art 


SH VATSYAYAN: 


A celebrated Hindi novelist and poet explores the human 
experience of time, and the techniques evolved by writers ın 
presenting and communicating a sense of reality that 1s 
hedged with time. This volume comprises a revised version of 
four important lectures given ın honour of A G Stock, 
former Professor of Englısh;at the University of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur; the fifth essay 1s a translation of the Hindi work 
Samvatsara, which provides a useful extension as well as an 
illustration of some of the 1deas presented ın the book "T 
5 


The Inner World : 
A Psycho-analytic Study of Childhood and Society 
in India Second Edition 


SUDHIR KAKAR 

This book explores the developmental significance of Hindu 
infancy and childhood, and its 1nfluence on 1dentity formation 
Anthropological evidence, clinical data, mythology and 
folklore lead the author ınto the daily world of the Hindu 
family and the shadowy world of collective fantasy. Through 
his psycho-analytic study of Hindu childhood and society, 
Sudhir Kakar has revealed 1mportant aspects of Indian 
society and its myths, rituals, fables and arts The first edition 
of this work, published ın 1978, has been widely acclaimed as 
a pathbreaking contribution to the literature on Indian 
society For the second edition, the author has made minor 
revisions throughout the book and added an appendix 
entitled ‘Indian Childhood. Cultural Ideals and Social 


Reality Rs 65 


Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography 
Volume One: 1889-1947 


SARVEPALLI GOPAL 

Among the few great statesmen to emerge ın Asia, Jawaharlal 
Nehru achieved a national metamorphosis ın some ways 

even more astonishing than that of another towering patriarch, 
Mao Tse-tung This first volume of Sarvepallı Gopal’s | 
remarkable biography, covering Nehru's youth and ending 
with Independence ın 1947, 1s written from first-hand | 
knowledge of the man whom he served for ten years in the 
Ministry of External Affairs and from the unlimited access 
granted him by Prime Minister Indira Gandhı to her father s 


private papers 
Rs 100 


Mahatma Gandhi: A Biography 
B R NANDA 


Few men ın their lifetime aroused stronger emotions or 

touched deeper chords of humanity than Gandhi B R Nanda's 

biography, widely acclaimed on first publication by Allen & 

Unwin 1n 1958, has stood the test of time and 1s regarded 

by many as the standard and fullest ‘hfe’ of Gandhi 

Affectionate, carefully researched and objective, capturing all 

the nuances of momentous events, 1t 1s not only the 

biography of a remarkable man but also a record and 

analysis of a critical period ın South-Asian history m 
Rs 


A. . OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
J OP 2/11 Ansari Road, Daryagany, 
New Delhi 110002 


¥ Bombay Calcutta Madras 





have led toa detached and resigned attitude to- 
wards the UDCs 1n the developed countries 


This strengthened the equilibrium of poverty 
which adversely affected the economic motivation 
(which in turn was conditioned by culture) It led to 
the abandoning of the struggle Any increase ın 1n- 
come either worked to restore the previous equili- 
brium level, or equilibriated at some other level ‘of 
deprivation. But, the increase was not and is not 


.self-perpetuatıng. 


This phenomenon 1s reinforced by social resistance 
—'accommodation' resulting 1n the poor accommo- 
dating to poverty ‘...aspiration 1s in conflict with 
one of the most profound and predictable elements 
of human behaviour. Thisis refusal to struggle 
against the impossible, the tendency to prefer 
acquiescence to frustration.’ Explaining the rational 
character of accommodation, Galbraith agrees with 
Marx's views ‘Religion is the opium of the people’ 
since 1t preaches contentment. 


But, accommodation 1s never complete. A mıno- 
rity is always on the go to escape and as it succeeds, 
the logic and rationality of accommodation declines 
but does not disappear Colonialism, though it per- - 
petuated poverty, did act against it in the form of 
sharpenmg national consciousness, according to 
the author 


Galbraith’s policy framework 1s to break the 
chains of poverty with social effort. Education to 
combat accommodation is the main weapon. To 
facilitate escape, escape within an equilibrium, 1e, 
improving conditions 1n agriculture or employment 
generation, inside or outside the country, are the 
alternatives. Greater investment in agriculture 1s 
needed because excessive emphasis on 1ndustrialis- 
ation has already been placed Investments have to 
come from outside the 1mmediate rural household 
similar to British investments in India ın railroads, 
Irrigation, etc The objective of the British ın ım- 
vesting here was not to lessen poverty as the author 
says, but, as ıs well known, colonial exploitation. 
It was objected to by Adam Smith and Marx as 
well. Government should effectively intervene and 
should not hesitate ın taking harsh measures 


Since the pace of industrialisation 1s uncertain, 
migration to developed countries is emphasised by 
Galbraith because it 1s mutually advantageous as 
historical evidence proves Quoting statistics, he 
shows that 1f immigrants are sent back from major 
developed countries, their economy would fall into a 
state of jeopardy But, he does not say anything 
about the 1mpartial and healthy social, political and 
economic atmosphere that should be provided to 
them in order to get the best out of them The 
suspicious attitude towards them has to disappear 


On the whole, the book makes very interesting 
reading. 


Aditya Khanna 
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Benefit from our mE 
widest range of compressors, 


backed by the world's 
foremost air power 
technology. 


New additions to CP's 
expaading range 
TB-203 x 13 : 


Lubricated/Oil-less Horizontal, Reciprocating 
Compressors 


500-RO-2 

Rotary, Portable, Diesel Compressors. 
‘TU’ & 'TUO' 

Lubricated/Oul-less Vertical, Reciprocating 
Compressors 


Plus 25 other proven and 
trusted models 


Compressors of every description Portable 
and Stationary Electric motor/Diesel engine- 
driven Rotary and Reciprocating Single- 
stage/Two-stage Air-cooled/Water-cooled. 
Lubricated/Oil-less Horizontal/Vertical. 
Sıngle-actıng/Double-actıng Balanced- 
opposed & tandem İn capacities from 

3 m3/min. (108 c f m ) to 114 m3/min. 
(4000 c f m ) 


Together, our widest rango for every need. 


Why CP Compressors? 


CP Compressors are crafted to the highest 
standards of quality and workmanship, and 
incorporate international designs and know- 
how And they're backed by prompt and 
efficient service, both before and after sales. 
No wonder, CP-India are today the largest 
exporters of compressed air equipment to 
over 15 countries 


Now, what can we offer you? Please contact our nearest branch for literature. 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC 


CONSOUDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO (INDIA) LTO 


CAUTION $0118 Shastr! Marg, Mutund Bombay 400 080, Branches at 30 

insist on genulne CP spares tó keop J Nehru Roa alcutta ros Apartments ehru Place 
Now Delhi 110024 Finance House, Pattulos Road, Madras 600 002. 

your CP compressed air equipment damshedaut - Secunderabad — Goa — Bangalore. 

working efficiently. 











The power of air harnessed for higher productivity. 
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TEXTLES, SUGAR, 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
ALCHOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 

, PVC, RAYON TYRE CORD, 
EE BECTON An Ate vg 
RON CASTINGS, 


T; | IN THE- 
SERVICE OF 
THE NATION 
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Sy not raw Garlic? 


Raw garlic 
Cloves have 
to be chew 


RANBAXY'S 





ed before the 

da, ^ inside the 
body “But when chewed, 
they leave an unpleasant 


smell When swallowed, they 
are difficult to digest And the 
extraction Is ree 


“A few facts you should know. - 


Tox 4€ X. VE WEN Tm ^x 


Why RAN BAXY'S enean 


loe 


$ 


Garlic has been well-known 








On cooking, the effective 
medicinal properties | 
of garlic are lost 







? 








from earliest times for its 


authorities have accepted 


medicinal properties Medical 


Ranbaxy Laboratories, a trusted name with the medical 
profession, now gives you all the benefits of raw garlic 
—without the smell Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls contain 
the.pure extract of raw garlic in easy-to-digest, 

soft gelatin capsules—the most effective way 

of deriving the medicinal properties of garlic 









the valueof garlic in correcting | s 
various health problems 
Garlic can be taken raw or 
cooked Or in capsule form 
But to derive the maxımum 
medicinal benefits from garlic, 
it should be taken in the most 

effective way A = iia a ed 


The natural way to all-round health. 


RANBAXY'S (diyil 
Gp Help relieve gas and indigestion, 
ease heartburn 


€ Reduce high cholesterol levels 
© & Help ease disabling joint pains 
& Prevent and control recurring _ 
coughs and colds 
Take Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls — everyday 
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Attractive Sleek Two-toned USHA 
Streamlined —the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too 


Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tensior 


for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for  . 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo. 
adjustment of o feed-dog forward and thread tension. 
: pressure on position. reverse stitch 
cloth control and 
locking 
arrangement 





m lg s uio" RC ERRARE. 
MEL: ı Streamlined feature for feature a better machine g B. 
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(CARBIDE 


participating in the nation’s needs 
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Look how PSB is getting to be | 
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“. worked outa €^ . 
pension scheme for me 

> Through monthly instalments, 
EX Or fixed deposits in the 

Deposit cum Pension Scheme. 


^ ..came home to teach 
children the first lesson 


In savings" 

au Chhoti Bachat Scheme 
Re 1a day becomes 
4 Rs 1826 plus interest in 
; 9 years— without your having 
to step outdoors. 


y^ 


\ 


“mt 
—e 
-— 


sss ? proved that saving even 
Se rupees a month was good 
cnough to buy myself a present" , 


The effortless way to save 


A Recurring Deposit Scheme gives high o 
interest rates too. ^ A 





x oS .". .. showed me how a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 could double itself 
— and become a future 

for my children" 


Long Term Deposit Schemes. 
Tailor-made to suit you Start with 
Rs 1,000 or Rs 50,000. 

The choice 1s yours. 
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The first signs of gum trouble 





Plague Tarta Bleeding gums 


Plaque 1s the invisible 
film of bacteria that 
forms around your 

teeth and gums all the 
time If neglected, plaque 
leads to tartar 


Tartar collects at the 

base of your teeth, irritates 
your gums and causes 
swelling Later on, gums 
and bone may recede 
causing teeth to fall out. 


Weak and spongy gums 
may bleed during 
brushing. Although this 
may be painless, 
bleeding gums can lead 
to serious problems. 


Take care of your gums 
with Forhan’s, the toothpaste 
created oy a dentist 


Dr. Forhan’s exclusive formula 


Dr Forhan’s formula with its powerful astringent action 
strengthens your gum surface to help you resist gum troubles, 


Dentists say 


wi 


İlan 





Gum troubles can lead to the loss of even healthy teeth. FOR THE 

So brush your teeth and massage your gums GUMS İde) VE 
night and morning with Forhan's Toothpaste and Forhan's vor ver (İİ P 
Double Actıon Toothbrush WITH T m Eg 
ICE al ae TE as REER yer vu CIE MAE WEN MEN MENİ İm ME DE | 












EEE! “Care of your Gums $9 
and Teeth”, A colourful, informative | 
booklet on dental care, Please write | - 











| roubles with 30 P. stamps for postage, to: 

| ita to Forhan's Dental Advisory Bureau. 

t health Post Bag No 11463, Dept.P 193-239, the toothpaste 
troubles Bombay 400 020 | : 

k, Mention the language wanted created by a dentist 
arn - i mM MEM NNNM OE GENER a M E EMI 

239 F-203 Regd. T. M: Geoffrey Manners & Co, Ltd. 
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That's one way of describing 


the broad spectrum of IOL's 
teclwasiogies 


The technologists’ supermarket 


is IOL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 
services are available 


IOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment, special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research , anaesthetic equipment, 
welding &nd cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 

o meet needs as diverse as 


IOL offers the best in technology 
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those from the wayside welder 
to the shıpbuilder, the small 


tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 


fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
cryogenic equipment; and liquid 
oxygen explosives for mining. 


ro ~ er ~~ 


| : 


THE TECHNOLOGISTS 
MARKET 


Backing this hardware Is a | 
package of services—consultancy 
and advisory, after- sales, and 
training 


(ÖL's leadership ın all its 
activities is the leadership of ' 
technology. Cross -fertilising 
latest trends with existing knowe 
ledge to breed a new genera- 
tion of products and services. 
For progress. 


Indian 
Oxygen 
Limited 





tOx/CAS 7/80, 








TETTE ayak ara 1 sp tere ee v, 


PRODUCT QURLITU 


fe 
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D 


Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 


Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 


Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation. 


SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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Not many companies feel that 
way 
But Escorts does. 


That s because Escorte 
believes in a philosophy that has 
become a discipline with them, 


That of sharing And of 
interdependence 


, A belief that has led to 
growth and development In the 
small scale sector, 


Today, 7095 of the 
components of all major 
Escorts products are made by 
over 2000 ancillary suppliers 
from all over the country —the 
Company having provided 
technical as well as financial 

_assistance when needed 


This has helped the small 
ecale sector to mass-produce 
and specialise, with many of 
these manufacturers oven 
exporting quelity components 
to industriahsed countries 


Y 
This pol.cy of interdependence’ 
un paying off in a big way 
njoi merely ig tta cocios * 





economic concept of business, 
but it is broadening the industriaé 
base of the nation in the 
transfer of technology and 
professional management 


And now, when Escorts lookg 
at the;encouragement it has 
given to its fellow countrymen ia 
the small scale sector, it only 
deepens the Company's deter- 


mined belief that a job ‘half dong”: 


this way is 8 job well done, 


Indeed in whatever Escorts 
does, it remains committed In 
continuing its role of leadership 
—in fuil co-operation with 
national needs. 


It has been a company steered 
by one guiding spirit afl ii 
through the years. 


The spirit of Enterprise, 


€S ESCORTS LIMITED ` 


| Teday's symbol of Diversification, 


Qf End&ouevr, Aad of Entarprısa, 
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journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every 
«ade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single 
<oblem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions, 
pinions expressed have 1anged from janata to congress, from 
4rvodaya to communist to independent. And the non-political 


specialist too, has voiced his views. In this way it hi 
been possible to answer a real need of today, to path 
the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peop 
arrive ât a certain degree of cohesion and clarity | 
facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cultui 
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CONSCIOUSNESS 


a symposium on the 


effort to enlarge 


perception and understanding 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement of 
the ıssues involved 


THE HUMAN QUEST 
M Y Ghorpade, former Finance Minister, 
government of Karnataka 


THE MIND AND RENEWAL 
J Krishnamurti, philosopher and 
educationist 


WISDOM 

Sri Madhav Ashish, lives in the Kumaon 
Hills in charge of the ashram founded 
by Krishna Prem 


SADHANA 
Vimala Thakar, a Gandhian who has 
an ashram in Mount Abu 


MYSTICISM 

Paul Stange, lecturer on Southeast Asian 
history and religion at the Western Australian 
Institute of Technology, Perth 


AN HISTORICAL IMPERATIVE 

Janis A Roze, Editor of ‘Forum for Correspondence 
and Contact', International Centre for 

Integrative Studies, New York 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by A.K Joshi 


COVER 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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İhe problem 


SOMEWHERE ın the recesses of everyone's mind there survives a germ of 
consciousness, catalytic or otherwise, which 1s aloof or Separate from the 
intellectual tangles of politics, economics. and sociology This 1s particularly 
true of this land and its people, and the experience of centuries underlines 
this. 


A journal of hard-headed thought has every now and then to turn to the 
sanctuary of the mind and its various levels of consciousness if only to uncover 
the motivations and thrusts, the ethics, and the blatant incongruities, which 
mould the patterns and the movements of the events we control. For many, 


the exercise is futile. For others, there is in ıt the seeds of self-realisa— 
tion 


We take no positions, except to draw attention in-this exercise on levels 
of consciousness that only a micro development of the human brain has as 
yet taken place. What its future flowering will be, and whether serious neglect 
here or there has twisted or numbed our levels of consciousness, remains to be 
seen. But the existence of this human quest cannot be dismissed as a crazy, 
meaningless activity. It embraces too many millions all over our world to be 
so treated. 


The human quest 


M. Y. GHORPADE 


‘“SAMADHI or spiritual bliss ıs 
traditionally considered the ultimate 
goal of the human quest for happı- 
ness and of evolution ‘Ananda’ 1s 
the word used to describe happiness 
ın its deepest and all pervading 
form Ifthe nature of this search 
for bliss 1s to be subjected to scienti- 
fic enquiry and investigation, many 
basic questions will have to be 
asked with regard to the develop- 
ment of human consciousness Some 
of the questions posed by the 
human mind may not be capable of 
being satisfactorily answered by the 
rational mind alone. But yet they 
must be asked In the ultimate 
analysis, we want to know what lies 


12 P4 beyond the thinking mind. The 
/ quest ıs a challenge to the total 

L^ internal resources of man. What are 

NU a these internal resources? In what 


manner and for what purpose 
should they be used? What ıs the 
nature of choices available to us 
and how should they be exercised 
and to what end? That is the human 
quest. 


Let us accept ‘Ananda’ as the 
goal, for who does not like to be 
happy. How can we enlarge and 
improve the quality of happiness or 
bliss. That ıs the basic question. 
Happiness implies awareness. The 
tree 15 supposed to be more aware 
than the stone and the animal more 
aware than the tree. The animal is 
aware of the five senses and the 
Instinctive urges which enable it to 
survive and maintain an instinctive 
equilibrium in the environment in 
which it lives. Instinctively, its 
bodily and nervous system is kept 


in balance in a state best suited to 
its environment and nature In other 
words, with the faculties and instru- 
ments of awareness with which it 1s 
endowed, that 1s the best 1t can do 
to survive and optimise its satisfac- 
tion 1n living. Instinctively, its. be- 
haviour ıs regulated to suit nature 
and the environment in which it 1S 
born. 


B. man, the ratıonal anımal, has 
developed the thınkıng faculty 
Over the years, man has used thıs 
faculty to control and change hıs 
relationship with other fellow beings 
and nature in a manner which he 
thinks 1s to his advantage Whether, 
ın the ultimate analysis, it has really 
been to his advantage 1s a question 
which time alone will prove But 
then it might be too late. In this 
process of using the rational faculty 
to dominate and control man and 
nature, we have weakened the 
instinctive faculties and. safeguards. 
This ıs an observed fact of modern 
human development For instance, 
we cannot instinctively make out, 
with the same certainty as animals, 
what food intake 1s good for our 
system and what ıs not. Somebody 
has to do research and tell us this 


In other words, our capacity 
instinctively to keep our system in 
balance and harmony with nature 
has been eroded. The equilibrium 
has been upset The values of 
human culture and civilisation arise 
mainly out of the use of rational 
faculties to control man and nature, 
to suit what we think 1s ın our 
interest. Has this really stren gthened 
or weakened man's capacity to sur- 
vive and optimise his satisfaction 1n 
living? It seems as though our 
instinctive capacity for balance and 
bond formation has been weakened 
If that ıs so, our capacity for 
psychological security, satisfaction 
and happiness has been affected. 
There may be greater freedom of 
choices, but these choices, as reflect- 
ed in human values, seem to be 
weighted 1n favour of dominating 
man and nature rather than maxi- 
mısıng human happiness ın the 
truest sense, the experiencing of 
deep Joy, well-being and harmony. 


The conflict between instinctive 
and emotional needs and the 
demands made by many of our 


modern human values of competi- 
tive success and progress results in 
all kinds of hypocrisy and falsehood 
and consequential stresses and 
strains The psychic wholeness of 
man ıs endangered It ıs to avoid 
this tragic situation that the dis- 
cerning among the citizens of the 
world are turning to Yoga, so that 
the preces do not fall apart and the 
health and unity of man's cons- 
clousness 1s safeguarded It 1s this 
psychological imbalance that 1s the 
cause of a number of diseases in 
man Deep sleep 1s a great panacea 
and source of recuperation Yoga 1s 
soothing It consciously calms down 
the mind and minimises its mIs- 
chief The meditative rest and revi- 
talisation of Yoga 1s what makes 1t 
so vital to health and harmony. A 
scientific study of the exact manner 
ın which asanas, pianavama and 
meditation calms and regulates the 
human system, cures diseases and 
maintains health would obviously be 
very rewarding. But is that all? 
What 1s the limit of this journey to 
happiness? 


L ıs said that meditation. develops 
extra-sensory perception and powers 
such as telepathy and claırvoyance. 
What ıs the mechanics of develop- 
ıng these faculties? Can they be 
considered an extension of our 
awareness or merely the regaining 
of normal intuitive faculties by 
calming the rational mind Perhaps, 
human beings living in a natural 
state, and not suffering from a lop- 
sided development of the mind in 
an unnaturally competitive and 
acquisitive world, would have their 
intuitive faculties fairly well develop- 
ed, just as their instincts would be 
more intact Therefore, to what ex- 
tent can the development of these 
faculties be called progress, and 
does this necessarily enlarge our 
capacity for happiness 


Psychological stability depends to 
a large extent on our capacity to 
forget If one remembers everything 
and sees too much and too sharply, 
will it be conducive to peace and 
happiness? We have so many 
problems on the conscious plane. 
If we plunge into the sub- 
conscious, what will be the 
result? Will ıt not depend on what 
the sub-conscious contains? Does 
this mean that meditative probe 


into consciousness can have diffe- 
rent effects on different persons at 
different levels? Can only some 
people meditate profitably beyond 
the point of just calming the mind? 
What are the stages and the limits 
to which meditation and such other 
practices can develop consciousness 
and our capacity for harmony? 


mi and harmony are 
two different things It ıs worth 
developing consciousness to the ex- 
tent to which ıt develops harmony 
as well. Otherwise, ıt can cause 
imbalance and unhappiness. What 
are the methods of developing cons- 
ciousness consistent with harmony? 
This is where a ‘Guru’ who has the 
experience and the insight becomes 
necessary to avoid dangers and 
pitfalls It is notan area which 1s 
easily amenable to scientific experi- 
mentation But attempts have to be 
made to study and systematise ex- 
perience, and to forge safe instru- 
ments and practices of enlarging 
and improving the quality of cons- 
ciousness, without causing dıshar- 
mony or imbalance 


Thus, ıs ıt not the concept of 
harmony and balance that sets the 
limit to the conscious growth of 
certain faculties and types of aware- 
ness? Will this not vary with diffe-, 
rent individuals? Beyond a certain 
point, what 1s good for one may 
not be so good for the other. How 
are we to identify and match prac- 
tices with personalities? All this 
should come within the purview of 
any purposeful study of human 
consciousness 


What ıs the limit to which the 
mind can be transformed and con- 
sciousness developed ın meditation. 
Samadhı ıs said to be the lımıt. But 
what 1s Samadhi 1n terms of psycho- 
logy and science They say that in 
deep Samadhi there 1s no awareness 
of subject-object relationship. It 1s 
‘Advaita’ or non-duality But aware- 
ness of duality 1s the basis of action, 
ısıt not? Unless one is aware of 
oneself ın relation to the rest of the 
universe, one will not want to 
change anything and therefore will 
not act. When there 1s no awareness 
of duality or ‘Dvaita’ there can be 
no problems and no basis for move- 
ment or action either. Is it a kind 
of stillness where one 1s not even 
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aware of the stillness? What kind 
of experience is it where the distinc- 
tion between the experiencer and 
the experienced is not there? 


If this is the end of Samadhi, 
what 1s its value to life and the 
quality of living. Is one to reach this 
point of perfect peace only to return 
to life renewed and revitalised with 
the memory of bliss? Is it only the 
dipping into vital rest in order to 
return to action? Or is it a per- 
manent moving into a different 
plane of consciousness, where the 
rules of physical, emotional and 
mental health and harmony are very 
different? What 1s the psychological 
incentive to move 1n that direction? 
Is it a rarefied form of escapısm or 
are there some positive factors lead- 
ing one to grow into a different 
level of consciousness, which 1s more 
deeply satisfying than the one we 
are used to. 


Sus are known to plunge into 
‘ecstacy’. What could be the nature 
of this ecstacy? Lightness and light 
are two words often used to des- 
cribe spiritual experience. What are 
the rules of functioning on the Spiri- 
tual plane? Are they consistent with 
the rules of the body and the mınd 
or not? What happens to the norms 
of psychological security and satıs- 
faction at the instinctive and mental 
planes? If they become irrelevant 
and have to go, what are they rep- 
laced with? What are the steps and 
the stages in this process of trans- 
formation? How and why does it 
happen? Does the body and the 
rational mind wither away as one 
Inoves energy and consciousness to 
the spiritual plane, or does the 
development ofthe spiritual plane 
enrich the body and the mind? 


Here, again, ıt seems to be a 
question of balance, and moving 
from one point of equilibrium to 
another, with a progressive increase 
in the spiritual content of conscious- 
ness. But how does this movement 
take place? Is it the inevitable 
thrust of evolution? If so what is 
the motivation. and the mechanics 
of this process? 


It is generally accepted that there 
is a subtle body 1nside our physical 
frame. The nervous system, visible 
and subtle, plays a crucıal role in 


the movement of energy and 
"prana', or the subtle currents of 
life, so to say. The human system 
represents a workable compromise 
of the gross and the subtle elements, 
the physical and the spiritual. The 
spiritual currents have to be earthed 
and stabilised in the gross. Other- 
wise 1t cannot be contained and ex- 
perienced. Can the principles of 
physical electricity be vısualısed as 
operating on a subtler plane of 
spirituality. To what extent is this 
analogy valid? 


I, terms of happiness and. survival 
with maximum satisfaction, 1s there 
any virtue in disturbing  equili- 
brium at a given level if one is not 
sure of moving to a more satisfying 
equilibrium, 1n a given span of time 
and space? What are the rules of 
this movent and can ıt be measured 
and stated? Does not the optimum 
combination of body, mind and the 
spirit depend very much on the ın- 
dividual concerned? Can some 
guidelines emerge? Can the spiritual 
content be increased beyond a 
certain limit? This brings us to the 
question of whether there ıs a dif- 
ferent spiritual world in which 
subtler consciousness lives, 1n the 
form of gods and devils, after dis- 
carding the limitations of the body 
and the mund? If so, are we iney- 
tably moving in that direction? Will 
the present world of ours be trans- 
formed mto a new spiritual world 
or will spırıtualısed individuals 
become Gods or devils, living on a 
different plane, as the rules of this 
world are inconsistent with the 
requirements of the spiritual world, 


In short, do individuals escape 
from earth to heaven of can heaven 
be brought down to earth? What 
should and can happen for the 
healthy development of man? Will 
the human race enrich the quality 
and stability of life by spiritualising 
it or will it destroy itself by dise- 
quilibrium and imbalance which it 
might not be able to control? 
Freedom from instinctive safeguards 
and almost unlimited choice of 
action, takes the human race into a 
dangerous area where it is difficult 
to predict what will happen. To what 
extent Can man’s intellect and in- 
tuition try to cope with the present 
and future? Are we destined for 
future bliss or future shocks? 
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The mind and renewal 


Je 


KRISHNAMURTI 
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WE are here, if I may point out, for 
a very serious purpose. We are con- 
cerned with the transformation, 
psychologically, 1nwardly, of human 
beings We human beings have 
created this monstrous world, this 
insane, distructive, violent world. 
Unless our consciousness under- 
goes a radical transformation psy- 
chologically, actually there is no 


*A talk given in Madras on January 8, 


1978. 


hopefor man So can we take a 
Journey together into this whole 
problem of our daily existence and 
see if ıt 1s possible to transform, to 
bring about a radical psychological 
revolution 1n the very structure of 
our thinking, of our acting, of our 
behaviour and our outlook. That 1s 
what we are concerned with, not 
with any superstition, not with 
philosophical ideas or hypothetical 
examinations, but to be actually 


“ concerned with our own lives, with 
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understanding our lives, our daily 
miserable, conflicting, unhappy lives, 
and to see if we cannot possibly 
bring about a deep, abiding trans- 
formation 1n ourselves 


We have said, we are the world 
and the world is us You, asa human 
being, represent entire humanity 
You, because wherever one goes, 
one meets the same human prob- 
lems of suffering, of the utter lack 
of love, of confusion, of sorrow and 
everlasting conflict, wherever you 
go 1n every human being, within 
and without, this 1$ the common 
factor. You are the representative 
of all humanity, past and present. 
You are the world and the world 
1$ you. 


N don't know how you receive 
such a statement, whether you 
translate 1t into one 1dea, opposing 
one ıdea by another, or do you see 
the fact of it, the truth of it? Do you 
have an insight into ıt and there- 
fore become totally responsible 
Responsible not as an individual 
opposed toa community, but as a 
human being without any labels. 


Now, can we, together, the speaker 
and you, explore the problem of the 
brain, the human brain, which has 
been so damaged, so deformed, so 
distorted through constant pressure 
of propaganda, of culture, of ambi- 
tion, grief, anxiety, fear and plea- 
sure? There have been these cons- 
tant pressures on the brain And 
when there 1s pressure on the brain, 
there must be distortion, unless the 
brain has the capacity to renew 
itself, come back to itself after the 
pressure 1s over. Of this very few 
people are capable. 


It isa nice evening, isn’t it? I 
hope you look at the skies, see the 
light and beauty of the trees There 
is a great deal of difference between 
enjoyment and pleasure. When you 
enjoy a thing you are at the moment 
delighted with ıt, the beauty of a 
leaf, the beauty of a face, the curve 
of a branch, but when looking at ıt, 
registering it, you want to pursue it, 
then ıt becomes pleasure Joy 1s 
something entirely different from 
pleasure Pleasure can be cultivated, 
pursued, run after, hunted, but joy 
you cannot hunt or pursue. It hap- 


pens But unfortunately when it hap- 
pens thought comes along and says 
ʻI must have more of 1t. Then it 
becomes pleasure So, look at trees, 
have a delight ın them. 


| e have been saying that there 
ıs an art of listening; an art of 
Observation, seeing, and an art of 
learning. Please understand this. 
Perhaps through this art of listen- 
Ing, Observing, leaining, the pres- 
sure on the brain may never be felt, 
so that the brain remains pristine, 
pliable, young, fresh, innocent. It 
1s only a mind that 1s innocent that 
can see the truth, not a complicated 
mind, not an intellectual mind that 
1s concerned with theories. 


Through the understanding of 
“what 1s’, the understanding of pres- 
sure as 1t occurs in the brain, under- 
standing ambition, violence, anger, 
propaganda, tradition, as tremen- 
dous pressures on the brain, one 
sees that a brain that lives under 
pressure must inevitably be distort- 
ed, deformed and damaged. To see, 
that ın understanding the art of 
listening, the art. of observing, the 
art of learning the pressure on the 
brain can be resolved and the brain 
not be affected This 1s not a matter 
of agreement or disagreement, the 
quoting of one authority against 
another authority, we are investigat- 
ıng, exploring together, sharing 
together, this question which 1s of 
tremendous importance 


By observing oneself one can see 
that extreme pressure leads to neu- 
roticism and probably most people 
are deeply deformed, neurotic, like 
most traditionalists are neurotic 
Do you understand all this? Under- 
standing verbally 1s one thing and 
having an insight into the fact 1s 
another. Insight brings about trans- 
formation but mere agreement with 
words has very little effect. 


So, can we together investigate 
Into a very complex problem, whe- 
ther a brain that ıs damaged, that 
is caught ın illusion, a brain that 
may meditate for ten thousand 
years, but will not find the truth, is 
ıt possible for such a brain to 
awake to its original quality of 
freshness, clarity? so that it 1s a 
brain that 1s capable of instant deci- 


sion. Reason, logic, have a certain 
value but that value 1s limited. 


S, what we are doing now ıs 
together to go ıntd this question 
whether you can be aware for your- 
self, whether you are a lawyer, 
engineer, scientist, physıcıst, busi- 
nessman or Just an ordinary man 
going to the office every day, whe- 
ther you are aware that you are 
unde: great pressure? That 1s, are 
you conscious of it, know ıt for 
yourself not because the speaker 
points ıt out but know for yourself 
whether your conscious thinking 1s 
the result of various pressures and 
therefore that thinking is the out- 
come of a distorted brain Please 
look at 1t for yourself and find out 
whether it 1s possible to bring the 
brain to its origina] undamaged 
condition, so that it is not distort- 
ed, and therefore 1s able to function 
freely? Is ıt possible for a human 
being to remove this pressure, this 
weight, and be free? 


Then the question arises what 1s 
one to do? Do you understand my 
point? If you are concerned, then 
what are you, as a human being 
who 1s representative of all human 
beings, whose consciousness 1s the 
consciousness of the entire human 
race, and that consciousness 1S 
damaged when you divide yourself, 
call yourself a Hindu, a Muslim, a 
Buddhist, a Christian, what ıs that 
human being to do? 


We say ıt 1s possible, only when 
you understand, or learn the art of 
listening. To listen, and when there 
1s resistance to what 1s being said, 
to see that resistance 1s the out- 
come of pressure. You don't listen, 
not that you must accept, nor reject 
what is being said but just listen, 
without translating what ıs said 
ınto what you would like it to be 
Can one so learn the art of listen- 
ing? If you learn that, then it 1s 
very simple It is almost over 
Because there 1s a great miracle in 
listening Because ın that if there 
1s no interpretation of what you are 
hearing, if you are not making 1t 
into an idea, if you are listening 
with your heart, with care, with 
attention, with affection, then that 
very listening is like a flowering 
There 1s beauty ın that listening 


Art means to put everything in 
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its right place. In the same way 
to observe, to observe the world as 
ıt 15, the outer world, with all the 
misery, poverty, degradation, vulga- 
rity, the brutality and the appalling 
things that are gomg on in the 
scientific world, ın the technological 
world, ın the world of religious 
organisations, the crookedness, the 
ambition, the use of money and 
power. Toobserve all this without 
bringing into it your personal con- 
demnation or acceptance or denial, 
just to observe ıt Have you ever 
observed a cloud? — Have you ? — 
a cloud of an evening 1s full of light 
and colour, ıt has great beauty. 
Just to observe ıt without verbalız- 
img it, without wanting to see ts 
beauty, just to observe. 


And then from the outer to 
observe equally that which is gomg 
on inwardly, your thoughts, your 
ambitions, your greed, your violen- 
ce, your vulgarity, your sexuality, 
all that — just to observe and then 
you will see, 1f you so observe, that 
thing flowers; your greed flowers 
and dies and there ts an end to it. 
You are never greedy again because 
the flower 1s dead, withered, because 
you have let it come out and die 
naturally. 


Ay also to learn the art of learn- 
ing. Learning implies, generally for 
most of us, accumulation of know- 
ledge stored up ın the braın like a 
computer and action according to 
that knowledge. That ıs what we 
call learning But we are introduc- 
mg something entirely different, 
which is to learn without accumu- 
lation. That 1s, to learn means to 
have an insight into the fact Now, 
insight ımplıss grasping the full sig- 
nificance of say, for instance, your 
greed, grasping the full nature and 
structure of greed, having an ın- 
sight into it, a total comprehension 
of that reaction called greed When 
you have an insight there 1s no need 
to learn You are beyond ıt It is 
very Important to understand these 
three actıons— listening, seeing and 
learning— because then if you have 
captured the full sıgnıficance of the 
three, then the pressure on the 
brain can be understood and re- 
moved as you go along 


Pressure exists on the brain 
when there is no space ın the brain 


Everything exists in space — trees, 
fish, clouds, stars, birds and human 
beings. They must have some space 
tolıve And as more and more 
the world gets over-populated, space 
ıs becomung limited. That ıs an 
obvious fact That may be one of 
the factors of violence, and, inward- 
ly, we have hardly any space at all. 
That 1s, our brains are so occupied, 
our minds are so concerned with 
ourselves, with our progress, with 
our status, with our power, with 
our money, with our sex, with our 
anxiety, we are so occupied that the 
very occupation prevents space 


People may be occupied with 
meditation Their minds, their 
brains are occupied to find out how 
to meditate. They are occupied as 
a woman 1s occupied ın the kitchen 
with her utensils, food and all the 
rest of it. So your brain 1$. occup- 
ied Your inner world, psychologi- 
cally is in a state of constant 
occupation with something or the 
other. So there 1s no space and 
because there 1s no space the pres- 
sure of occupation becomes greater 
and greater. 


Does all this mean anything to 
you? It 1s like the people who have 
taken drugs, their brains are affec- 
ted If you drink alcohol a great 
deal, naturally the brain 1s damag- 
ed In the same way any human 
being who is completely occupied 
with something or other, whether 
with the most sublime ideas or with 
sexuality, that occupation prevents 
space and, therefore, the brain be- 
comes more and more damaged. 
You can see this for yourself The 
word ‘leisure’, rather, the word 
‘school’ comes from the word 
‘leisure’. It 1s only when you have 
leisure that you can learn. But when 
the brain or the mind 1s so occupied 
there can be no leisure, therefore, 
it can never learn anything new 
That is one of the problems of 
meditation 


T.. structure of the mind — lam 
usıng the word mınd to ındıcate the 
brain, consciousness with all its 
content — ıs capable of reason, 
logic, sanity, the brain can react, 
the mind 1S consciousness with all 
its content of greed, envy, brutality, 
violence, ugliness, affection, all that, 


the whole structure of that is the 
mind. That mind 1s occupied, within 
1t there 1s no space, no fresh air can 
come into it and therefore the 
damage to the brain through pres- 
sure becomes greater and greater 
and greater. So, the question 1s can 
the mind, the brain, consciousness, 
be free of all pressure? 


| e are investigating, please bear 
in mind what we are doing, we are 
investigating into what 1s medita- 
tion, not how to meditate. The ‘how’ 
means you want a system, a system 
of meditation. The word “system” 
implies perceiving the whole by col- 
lecting the parts, a system of varı- 
ables, the system of political parties 
lıke the system of communism, 
socialism, capitalism. So, when you 
say, teach me or teach us to under- 
stand or to meditate, you want a 
system which will help you to medi- 
tate. For the speaker, there ıs no 
system of meditation. Because you 
practise a system like a man who ıs 
practising the piano on the wrong 
note all the time and that 1s what 
you are doing 


SO we are asking, looking into 
this question of meditation, can the 
mind be totally free from any pres- 
sure? Which means no pressure of 
will. This becomes rather difficult 
and I hope you don’t mind if I go 
into it very deeply. Because, in 
meditation the act of will has to 
come totally toanend Will is the 
essence of desire, a heightened form 
of desire. And we act all our lives 
through will ‘I will do this’, ‘I must 
not do that’, ‘I will become some- 
thing great’. The very essence of 
will is ambition, violence Right? 
Js it possible to act in daily life 
without the act of will? Which does 
not mean you act without control 
but to understand the significance 
of will and control 


For most of us, all our lives we 
are trained, educated, cultivated, 
conditioned to control, to control 
anger, control sexuality, or what- 
ever you are controlling You never 
enquire into who 1s the controller? 
And if you say who is the controller, 
you will say 1t 1s the higher self, but 
ısıt? The controller is. put together 
by thought. Right? Now is there a 
permanent centre or a semi-perma- 
nent centre? Is there a centre which 
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thought has created as the control- 
ler who knows a great deal, who has 
experienced a great deal; therefore, 
he 1s wise and we say that controller 
controls our actions But we are 
questioning the controller himself, 
whether he is not also a part of 
thought And as you see that the 
controller is part of thought, the 
contradiction between the controller 
and the controlled comes to an end 


We are travelling together into 
this. Give your heart to all this, not 
just listen You are used to being 
lectured to, we are not doing that. 
We are investigating together hap- 
pily, easily, with care, affection to 
see this for ourselves. 


S. ısıt possible to act 1n life, in 
dai life, without will, without 
control? See the significance of that 
question. You will say if I have no 
control, I will do everything I want 
to do. The world will become more 
chaotic than ıt 1s. Perhaps the 
world 1s more chaotic because it 
has learnt to control. So you must 
go ınto this question. The control- 
ler 1s the essense of desire, varying 
from time to time. Therefore, there 
ıs always conflict between the con- 
troller and the controlled 


Have you ever done any kind. of 
traditional meditation? If you have, 
you will see that your thoughts wan- 
der off all over the place and you 
say, ‘I must concentrate, I must 
control my thoughts, and so the 
battle goes on — thoughts wander- 
ing off and you as the controller 
pulling them back This goes on 
for the rest of your lıfe and you 
think you are a tremendous person 
when you have controlled your 
thoughts completely But you have 
never asked if the controller itself 1s 
the product of thought, so that you 
have been playing games with your- 
self 


We are saying to pursue medita- 
tion to its utmost depth and height, 
the mind must be completely free 
of all action of will. The action of 
will exists when there 1s no choice 
Right? When there 1s a choice, there 
18 confusion Right? When you are 
clear, there ıs no choice So, choice, 

-Will, control, go together and pre- 
vent the total freedom of the mind. 


Now, you think your particular 
consciousness iS different from 
others. Is that so? Your conscious- 
ness contains the culture that has 
been poured into the mind, the 
tradition, the books that you have 
read, the struggles, the conflicts, the 
misery, the confusion, the vanities, 
the arrogance, the cruelties, the sor- 
row, pleasure—all that 1s your con- 
Sciousness as a Hindu, as a Bud- 
dhist, as a Muslim; that 1s your 
consciousness. The content of that, 
makes your consciousness. The 
book is its content. It is simple. So, 
consciousness 1S its content. Now, 
IS 1t possible to be free of the con- 
tent? That 1s, is ıt possible not to 
be a Hindu, not to bea Muslim, to 
see all the implications of it and 
be free; to end greed, envy, anxiety, 
fear, the pursuit of pleasure, sorrow? 
Can the mind, consciousness as we 
know it, be free of its content? 


j is very important if you 
want to take a long journey into 
meditation It 1s very important to 
understand this, not how to empty 
consciousness of its content, but to 
become aware of it first To become 
aware that you are Hindu with all 
the implications of it, the super- 
on the dogma, the degradation, 
the pooja, the many meaningless 
things that you do in religion. Are 
you conscious of your envy, greed, 
your ambition, your utter lack of 
relationship with another, your lack 
of love? Are you aware of this con- 
tent? Now, awareness implies to 
observe the world as 1t 15, to know 
the world, trees, nature, beauty and 
ugliness and also to be aware of 
your neighbour, your clothes, your 
sarı, and also to be aware of what 
you are, inwardly, actually, not 
what you think you are, but to be 
actually aware.of what you are 


And, if you are so aware, you 
will see that there are a great many 
reactions, the likes and dislikes, 
punishments and rewards, in that 
awareness So can you be aware 
without any choice? Can there be a 
choiceless awareness? Can one be 
totally aware of one's conscious- 
ness—which means, can conscious- 
ness become aware of itself, not 
being asked to be aware, for then it 
becomes a pressure, but to naturally 
become aware choicelessly of its 
consciousness? Which means also 


can thought, your thinking, become 
aware of itself? 


That ıs, the brain ıs like a compu- 
ter. It 1s registering your experience, 
your hopes, your desires, your ambi- 
tions. It 1s registering every impres- 
sion and from that impression, from 
that registration thought arises. 
That 1s, the original man, not ‘orig- 
inal man,” but the anthropoid ape 
for example, nearest to man, regis- 
tered, it remembered. Therefore it 
began to think. From registration 
thought arose. 


N Ow, we are asking whether 
there can be an awareness of 
thought arising, as you can be 
aware of your anger arising? As 
one can be aware of anger arising, 
So can you be aware of thought 
beginning. Which means, to be 
aware of the thing arising, flower- 
ing, growing. In the same way, can 
there be an awareness of your con- 
Sciousness, the totality of ıt? This 
IS the essence of meditation —to be 
aware without any choice, of the 
world outside you, and the ımmense 
conflicts of the world inside you. 
And when you come to that point, 
you will see that the world 1s not 
separate from you; the world 1s you. 


So, by consciousness, becoming 
aware of itself, the parts that make 
up consciousness disappear. Then 
consciousness becomes quite a dıf- 
ferent thing. Then consciousness 
1s of the whole, not of the part. But 
most of us are accustomed to sys- 
tems, to various forms of yoga, 
to various forms of government, 
various forms of bureaucratic rules. 
We go to a guru and he gives you a 
system of meditation, or you pick 
up a book and learn from that book 
a system. As I said, all systems 
imply comprehension of the whole 
through the part, and through the 
part you hope to understand the 
totality of existence. And system 
also 1mplies, 'starre', “to stand”, not 
move System is the opposite of 
‘dynax’ a dynamism So, your 
brain, mind, trained to follow 
systems; political systems, religious 
systems, yogic systems, 1S static. 


We have talked about awareness, 
concentration and attention. Now 
do you attend anything? To attend 
means to give your heart, your 
mind, all your senses completely 
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to something. When you so attend, 
that is, when all your senses are 
completely awakened and observ 
ıng, then ın that process or ın that 
gualıty of attention, there is no 
centre. When there is no centre, 
there 1s no limitation to space. But 
most of us have a centre, which is 
the *me', the age, the personality, 
the character, the tendency, the 
idiosyncracy, the peculiarities. 


There 1s a centre in each one of 
us. This centre ıs the essence of the 
self, and that essence 1s selfishness. 
Wherever there is a centre, space 
must always be limited. See this. 
Where there is no centre, there 1s 
no idea of border, and a mind that 
1s occupied 1s forming a centre all 
the time and therfore 1ts occupation 
1s limiting space. We are saying that 
when there 1s total attention, that is 
when you observe, listen, learn with 
all your senses awakened, there 1s 
no centre. 
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Do this ın daıly lıfe, in your rela- 
tionship with your wife, with your 
neighbour, in your relationship with 
nature. Relationship means to be 
related. You can only be related to 
another 1f you have no 1mage about 
yourself or about another, then you 
are directly related. But we have 
1mages, pictures — sexual or other- 
wise, And these pictures, these re- 
memberances prevent relationship. 


S. when there is total attention, 
when you observe, listen, learn with 
all your senses awake, out of this 
comes compassion; that 1s passion 
for all. And that can only take 
place when there 1s this perfume, 
this quality of love, which 1s not 
desire, which 1s not pleasure, which 
is not the action of thought. Love 
is not a thing put together by 
thought, by environment, by sens- 
ation. Love is not emotion, love 
is not sensation. Love means the 
love of rocks, love of trees, love of 
astray dog, love of the skies, the 
beauty of the sunset, love of your 
neighbour, love without all the 
sensation of sexuality with which it 
is now identified. 


Love cannot exist when you are 
ambitious, when you are seeking 
power, position, money. How can 
a man love his wife when his mind 


is concentrated on becoming some- 
thing becoming a power in the 
world? He can sleep with his wife, 
have children, but that 1s not love. 
That ıs lust, with all its misery. 
And without love, you cannot have 
compassion. Where there 1s com- 
passion, there 1s clarity of the mind. 
A clarity that ıs the light that comes 
from compassion. Therefore, every 
actis clear, and from that clarity 
comes skill, skill in communication, 
skill ın action, skill in the art of 
listening, learning, observing. 


S. we are saying meditation is 
the awakening of that intelligence 
that 1s born out of compassion, 
clarity, and the skill that intelligence 
uses. The word ‘intelligence’ means 
not only what is to be read between 
two lines, horizontally as well as 
vertically, but much more than that. 
Intelligence 1s non-personal, non- 
cultivable, 1t comes only out of 
compassion and clarity. All this ıs 
meditation and much more, and the 
more ıs when the mind is free and 
therefore completely quiet. It can- 
not be quiet if there is no space. 
The stillness of a night 1s, because 
there ıs vast immense space. So, 
slience can only come, not through 
practice, not through control, not 
the silence between two noises, not 
the peace between two wars; silence 
comes when the body, the mind 1s 
in complete harmony without any 
friction. Then, 1n that silence there 
is a total movement which is the 
end of time. That means, time has 
come to an end. 


There 1s much more ın medita- 
tion,;which 1s to find that which is 
most sacred. This is not the sacred- 
ness of the idol inthe temple, nor 
the church nor the mosque — nor 
in that which 1s man-made, hand- 
made, made by the mind, by 
thought. There 1s a sacredness 
which is not touched by thought. 
That sacredness comes about natur- 
ally, easily and happily when we 
have brought about complete order 
in our daily lıfe. When there 1s 
such order ın our daily life—order 
means no conflict—then out of that 
comes this quality of love, compas- 
sion and clarity. And meditation 
is all this, in your daily living, not 
something ın which you escape. 
And those who know the quality of 
this meditation are blessed, 
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Wisdom 


SRI 


MADHAV ASHISH 


WISDOM may be regarded as the 
greatest of all interdisciplinary func- 
tions, covering the interplay bet- 
ween two sorts of knowledge: know- 
ledge of events in this world, and 
knowledge of absolute being. This 
wisdom relates the individual to the 
roots of consciousness, the social 
order to the roots of harmony, and 
the universe to the roots of being, 
all roots uniting in absolute being. 


Perhaps at no tıme ın human 
history has this wisdom been so 
lacking from human awareness as it 
is now; and with this lack goes a 
crying human need. All over the 
world voices are calling for a reap- 
praisal of our human state. Social, 
moral and ethical values have 
crumbled, and our societies run on 
the reducing inertia of worn out 
codes of conduct, whose validity, 
such as it is, fails to carry con- 
viction. 


These old ethical codes were for- 
mulated centuries ago by men of 
spiritual vision who presented them 
as the pronouncements of extra- 
terrestrial gods, and embodied them 
in the religious doctrines of those 
ages. The codes held their validity 
until the total world views which 
provided their rationale were weak- 
ened by refutations of their inter- 
pretations of sense experience. The 
mythological cosmologies of the 
Puranas, for instance, are no longer 
accepted as valid guides to the 
nature of the material universe The 
new world view of scientific mate- 
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rıalısm takes no cognısance of they 
human soul and no cognisance, of; 
absolute being, and seeks to explain, , 
existence in terms of existential 
phenomena. 


But there can be no value in exis- 
tence as such. Value derives from 
relationship — the relationship bet- 
ween money and what it can buy, 
between existence and essence, bet- 
ween present being and absolute 
being. A world view based only on 
knowledge of events cannot support 
a morally compelling system of 
values. Without ethical guidance, 
societies tend to fall into chaos. 
However, out of chaos arises the 
need to find a firmer and more 
immediately relevant basis for 
ethics than traditional dogma could 
provide. 


The pragmatic validity of an ethi- 
cal code depends on man's ability 
to relate knowledge of absolute 
being to current knowledge of 
events so closely that every depart- 
ment of life is infused with a trans- 
personal significance which com- 
mands respect. The theoretical 
validity of an ethical code does not 
necessarily make us willing to 
follow it. To be effective, 1t must 
persuade us that we ought to follow 
ıt, even if we don't, and that the 
social order has a right to 1mpose 
its values on us because they derive 
from or resonate with consciously 
apprehended ultimate values, But 
even such ultimate, trans-personal 
values will have no significance for 
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us if we feel we ourselves lack ulti- 
mate significance 


| i and philosophy argue 
that truth and the values that derive 
from ıt are eternal. So they are. But 
the ınterpretatıons of eternal truth 
ın their applications to the affairs 
of men are subject to change Ap- 
plication of the mental discipline of 
science to the world of sense experi- 
ence has produced a pragmatically 
valid knowledge of facts which 
differs so widely from the religious 
interpretations of sense experience 
that, for practical purposes, the 
latter are totally invalid: they are 
unrelated to the current way of 
looking at the world. 


Just as there is an evolution of 
forms and an evolution in consct- 
ousness, an evolution of the know- 
ledge of forms and an evolution of 
philosophy in relation to that know- 
ledge, so there 1s an evolution of 
the wisdom which relates knowledge 
of absolute being to knowledge of 
the world. : 


The trouble here is that direct 
knowledge of absolute being 1s res- 
tricted to men of spiritual vision, 
for 1t. should go without saying 
that one cannot have direct experi- 
ence at second hand, and we are 
concerned with direct knowledge, 
not speculative theory How such 
men convey their knowledge to us 
depends on what 1t means to them. 
What it means to them, how they 
interpret their experience to them- 
selves and, later, to us, depends on 
the development of their intelli- 
gence and their familiarity with 
current systems of knowledge. 


Men capable of achieving mystı- 
cal experience without religious 
bias, simultaneously coming to 
terms with current knowledge, and 
relating the two meaningfully, are 
rare at the best of times Mystical 
experience, which is more common 
than may be supposed, ıs often 
either not understood at all, or 
grossly mısınterpreted, or under- 
stood within the confines of the 
seer’s religious framework Very few 
people see that the mystical enquiry, 
freed from religious trappings, 1s a 
direct enquiry into the nature of 
being through the one source of 
first hand experience which ıs open 
to every manas man, namely, the 
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focus of individual awareness 


While mysticism can be indepen- 
dent of religion, religion cannot 
neglect mysticism, except to its 
detriment — Religious — disciplines 
have often thrown up men who re- 
experienced and re-afirmed the 
essential truth of their religion. But 
their minds are often so cluttered 
with religious furniture that, instead 
of new affirmations of the eternal 
truth, they produce only re-state- 
ments of sectarian dogma. 


Mere re-aflirmatıon of the reli- 
gious validity of a doctrine, or the 
philosophical validity of a partı- 
cular school of thought, will not 
bring about the complete re-apprar- 
sal of human significance which our 
world requires We need wisdom. 
We need to rediscover our capacity 
to perceive those absolute values 
which lend significance to proxi- 
mate values, for rightness, wrong- 
ness, significance, meaning, purpose 
and direction are the very stuff of 
wisdom. But we cannot have wis- 
dom without both sorts of know- 
ledge: knowledge of events in this 
world and knowledge of absolute 
being. Wisdom emerges from 1nter- 
relating both. 


| | aiting for an avatara, a proph- 
et, or a mystic to give us a mode of 
wisdom suited to the present day 
belongs to the pre-rational, pre- 
scientific approach to problems. We 
must make direct enquiry into the 
nature of human consciousness, not 
ın terms of its objectifiable physical 
correlates, but in. terms of consci- 
ousness itself, for it 1s only in the 
highest function. of an instrument 
that we can hope to find a clüe to 
ıts significance. We need to see that 
we cannot solve the problems of our 
world without first discovering 
whether there is any significance in 
anything and, if so, whether we 
have à part init. To do this, we 
need to investigate the well tried 
disciplines of the mind by which 
individuals have gained. knowledge 
of the roots of consciousness. 


In the past, one set of results 
from this enquiry has been inter- 
preted as lending significance to 
human life (e.g, Christianity). 
Another set supposedly proves the 
insignificance Of existence (e.g., 
mayavada) — perhaps with the un- 


' recorded their experience, 


stated significance that existencé 
provides men with opportunity for 
experiencing their essential unity in 
absolute being We have to discover 
what, 1f anything, ıt means to us. 


| | hen we set out to reproduce a 
scientific experiment from which 
conclusions have been drawn, we 
do not necessarily expect either to 
obtain the same results or to reach 
the same conclusions. However, we 
usually accept that something 
worthy of attention has been ob- 
served, and we seek, both by ex- 
periment and by interpretation of 
results, to reach our own conclu- 
sions Much the same thing applies 
to the enquiry into consciousness. 
Others have made the same enquiry, 
drawn 
their conclusions, and found applı- 
cations to the value suytems, the 
organisations of human society, and 
the facts of the material world as 
understood at the time If we repeat 
the experiment, we are likely to find 
an essential similarity ın the ex- 
perience content that constitutes 
data in that field Butin regard to 
conclusions and their applications, 


' we may differ greatly from those 


whose mental constructs belong to 
a different age. 


Solutions to the problem of 
human suffering, aggravated as ıt 1s 
by overpopulation, food and 
resource shortages, environmental 
pollution and degradation, and dis- 
torted life aims and expectations, 
all turn upon our evaluation of the 
significance of human life. No 
single department of human activity 
or interest can be 1solated from the 
question of what man believes him- 
self to be. 


What the generality of men be- 
lieve themselves to be turns on 
what particular men know them- 
selves to be. But their knowledge 
cannot help others if it is not gene- 
rally accepted to be knowledge. If 
we do not accept even that such 
knowledge 1s possible, we cannot 
relate the disciplines of science to 
the disciplines of the spirit, with the 
result that wisdom leaves us, and 
with it goes both the sense of our 
significance and our sense of mean- 
ıngful existence. Lacking wisdom, 
not all our mundane knowledge can 
save us from falling into folly. 
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Sadhana 


VIMALA THAKAR 
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IN these communications we will 
see what is meant by sadhana and 
what ıt means, to become a jeewan 
sadhak. What are the stages involv- 
ed, what kind of self education 1s 
necessary and in what way sadhana 
can be made simple. 


There is a way of life and art of 
hving which the rishıs have spoken 
of for centuries 1n India. They have 
told us that there 1s an atman, and 
man's body ıs but ıts abode and that 
we should realise thus truth ın life. 





"Talks given by Vimalaji to sarvodya 
workers of Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh on what it means to be a Jeewan 
Sadhak. 


The purpose of sadhana 1s to hve 
this truth ın everyday lıfe In sadhana 
you look at life as a whole and do not 
isolate events. You become an ob- 
server of life. In sadhana you do not 
haveto give up anything or attain 
anything. You begin to work from 
where you are placed. That 1s your 
sacred soil from which to work and 
to do penance Sadhana 1s a pro- 
cess of purification ın which you 
live your understanding and try to 
understand the ısness of reality, the 
essence of life. 


Why do we say, ‘stop having the 
attitude of a worker but grow into 
the attitude of a jeevan sadhak?’ 
Maınly because of the fundamental 
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differences in the two attitudes and 
approaches to life. 


(1) A worker's attitude 1s centered 
in the self, ın the ‘I consciousness’ 
and he 1s busy thinking, ‘I have to 
change society, I have to serve, 
I have to work.’ He thinks in 
terms of ‘I gave, 1 did, I ser- 
ved. There ıs no place for such 
language in the sadhak’s life. 
The attitude of an experiencer who 
has to gain something 1s no longer 
there nor 1s he burdened with the 
idea that he has to serve or do 
something. The idea of service does 
not remain there for, who 1s there 
to serve 1f we are all one? For him, 
all that he does 1s for the purifica- 
tion of his life and his mınd Work 
is an offering to God or to his 
atman. 


(2) The motivating force in a 
worker's life 1s ideas and ideology. 
The motive may be to improve 
society, but attached with such mo- 
tives is always the desire and expec- 
tation for recognition and praise. 
Then there will be pain. and disap- 
pointment if there is failure and 
excitement and elation at success 
The motivating force in a. sadhak's 
lıfe 1s from 1nside. For him there 
isjoy ın the act itself and he 1s 
grateful for being given the oppor- 
tunity to act, as action. for him is 
a means of purifying his being. The 
sadhak’s attitude ıs ‘this 1s my 
choiceless action, I can do nothing 
else; it ıs my joy.’ He does not look 
for results of his work, nor 1s he dis- 
appointed at failures. Instead his 
only concern 1s to find out how he 
can improve his action, and ıf there 
was failure what was the reason 
for ıt; was ıt due to something lack- 
mg in himself, if so, how can he 
improve on himself. 


(3) In a sadhak's lıfe there are 
inner tesis and for the worker it 1s 
society who asks for an account of 
his activities. The criteria for mea- 
suring Success or failure in a 
sadhak's life 1s taken from within 
and for the worker from outside. 


T. are the main differences 
inthe attitudes of a worker a.d 
a sadhak. First the change 1n. atti- 
tude will be felt ın the mind and 
then ın the quality of action, for a 
sadhak begins to bring love and 
attentiveness into all his actions. 


When we become jeewan sadhaks 
we will change the method of func- 
tioning of our organisations. Our 
attitude towards profit and money 
will change. If there 1s profit it will 
be shared with those by whose 
efforts ıt was made possible 


Such workers are necessary to 
bring about a change in society. 
For a complete revolution we have 
to educate people to live as jeewan 
sadhaks Do we have such insti- 
tutions and organisations which 
will help bring about such change 
and provide the opportunity for 
such education? l 


For a jeewan sadhak, ‘life 1s for 
living" What do we mean by that? 
In lıvıng there are two aspests; 
movement and motionlessness. To 
live is to be able to move with, the 
movement of lıfe and to be motion- 
less when movement 1s not warrant- 
ed We need to educate the mind to 
be steady ın both, to be able to res- 
pond adequately, completely when 
faced with either. There should be 
an humility.to relax when movement 
1s not necessary and to have an alert 
sensitivity and attentiveness to 
move with life. We have to learn to 
observe the stillness and the move- 
ment. 


This is the reason for sadhana, 
this 1s what the sadhak has to learn 
by himself, for which he does not 
need another, a guru or a teacher, 
but it 1s something he can do on his 
own without any risks or danger. 


| hen we sit ın silence what do we 
do? We sit and observe the voluntary 
and involuntary activities. of the 
body and mind. Slowly the. volun- 
tary activities come to an end, but 
what 1s filled ın the mind, the 1nvo- 
Juntary activities we have inherited 
from birth, from our family, reli- 
gion, race, nationality go on, and 
we sit and observe their unfold- 
ment. 


Since we are used to working all 
the time we may find ıt difficult at 
first to sit quiet or the body may 
fall asleep due to accumulated 
fatigue. If that happens it 1s desira- 
ble to rest the body for a few days 
till ıt 1s fresh again. While you sit 
ın silence, thoughts will arise, as the 


mind has been working for 24 houri, 
The thoughts cannot be suppressed 
nor can they be thrown away any- 
where. You can only watch them, 
not naming them as good or bad. 
Then you are free from the roles of 
an experiencer and an actor, you 
enter into the state of an observer of 
non-reactional attention. 


As soon as the mind begins 
moving and says ‘I like’ or ‘I dıs- 
like,’ what ıt sees there 1s a distur- 
bance, a burdening of the mind and 
the role of the observer ıs lost and 
you are once more immersed into 
the roles of an experiencer and 
actor If you do not react to the 
thoughts you are observing, if they 
no longer have the power to elicit 
any reaction from you, then they 
will subside of their own accord. 


e have to extend this attitude 
of observation ın relationships. 
Once the observer state is awaken- 
ed, it changes relationships Ít is a 
tremendous energy that 1s awakened. 
When observation becomes a con- 
tinuous state throughout the day, 
then: 

(1) There is no self deception, 
we do not hide anything from our- 
selves There 1s nothing left as sub- 
conscious or unconscious, it being 
all revealed ın observation. There 
15 now only the conscious level. 


(2) We stop deceiving others or 
presenting a different image of our- 
selves to others The seeing of what 
1s, without justification or condem- 
nation, shatters the image We now 
have the courage to live and be 
what we are 


(3) We become aware of all that 
ıs happening within us, of the dıf- 
ferent emotions arising within us. 
For example, if we begin to get 
angry we are aware of it and so the 
grip of anger loosens its hold over 
us. 


(4) We recognise and admit our 
mistakes, asking for forgiveness 1m- 
mediately, thus, freeing the mind 
from the burden of residue 


(5) Through observation thoughts 


‘subside, hence the strain and pres- 


sure they cause on the neurological 
and chemical systems is also lifted. 
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İt 1s this tension which brings about 
anti-social behaviour. 


(6) Pain and pleasure are not 
taken further then the present mo- 
ment, thus no grudges or attach- 
ments are formed The art of living 
ıs to live completely ın the moment, 
not carrying any residue over to the 
next incident, person or day. 


A, you sit observing your 
thoughts you also become aware of 
the different sounds within and 
without. Sound is the essence of 
nature, It 1s composed of the ele- 
ments of fire and air in space Out 
of sound man makes words and out 
of words, thoughts Words have the 
strength to bind man or to lead 
him to freedom. There are two 
kinds of sound, sound born out of 
friction and the homogeneous 
sound. 


While sitting 1n. silence. one's at- 
tention 1s first drawn to the sounds 
without, that ıs to the sounds of 
man's voice, to the different sounds 
of nature After we have listened to 
these sounds we become aware of 
the different sounds within There 
are many different kinds of sounds 
in man's body There ıs the sound 
of the pulse, of blood carousing 
through the veins and arteries, the 
sound of food being digested, of 
the inhalation and exhalation of 
breath, the sound of blood and 
breath meeting, of the air going 
through the different centers, creat- 
ing different sounds, and so on. 


If man is not caught up or ınfa- 
tuated by the experience of the dıf- 
ferent sounds 1n the body, then they 
will subside and there 15 an aware- 
ness of the homogeneous sound 
of OMKAR, which permeates the 
whole body and sounds as Hmmmm 
throughout the body With the ex- 
perience of this sound, healing 
forces are “actıvated and released 
and begin to work, healıng and 
revitalising the body 


If the mind does not get stuck 
here either, then we can take the 
Journey further into silence where 
there are no sounds but only empti- 
ness 


Emptiness First we sat to observe 
our thoughts, which not being un- 


limited subside after some time. 
When they subside there is an 
awareness of the emptiness within. 
There 1s a dimension of time and 
space. When we touch the dimen- 
sion of emptiness and stay steady 
ın it, nothing happens, there 1s only 
emptiness. The mind 1s then afraid 
for ıt has not been educated to live 
ın that motionlessness When there 
1s functionlessness of the ‘I cons- 
ciousness’ the I feels as if it is 
dying, there 15 fear and one wants 
to return to the mind, to more 
familiar grounds. 


The first touch of emptiness 1s 
like death, but there ıs not an ex- 
periencing of emptiness, there is no 
one to experience it, the I and its 
functional roles not being there any 
more, even the observer is not 
necessary any more. There is only 
a consciousness that this 1s empti- 
ness and after some time even that 
goes. To surrender all activity- to 
the emptiness requires. courage. 
Man must be able: to stick ıt out 
and not to run away.from this 
state, he must be able to digest it. 
After all, what 1s there to be afraid. 
of? It 1s a fact of the-organıc reality 
of life. It ıs a phase, that does not 
last but ıt comes in hfe and if man 
stays patiently with 1t, ıt will leave 
him as 1t arose. 


We have not reached the dhyan 
state as yet but are in. the dimen- 
sion of silence, of space. In this 
state there 1s nothing to experience, 
nothing to gain, nothing to see, 
there 1s only emptiness Whenever 
there is work to do, you do it, 
when someone comes before you, 
you respond, and when there 1s no 
need to act then the emptiness 
within becomes the abode of the ‘E 
consciousness’ The home js no 
longer the mind but silence. One 
lives ın silence all the tıme, one re- 
mains steady in the emptiness 


F rom the attıtude of an actor, of 
an experiencer, we moved into the 
attıtude of an observer From the 
state of observation we moved into 
the dimension of silence and from 
silence we move 1nto the dimension 
of dhyan We shall see what dhyan 
is and what dhyan 1s not. 


The light or energy within us 
works in many different ways and 


can be utilised in-many different 
ways Some people develop this 
energy by developing the powers of 
the mind, or the powers of concen- 
tration or psychic powers,’ but all 
these are activities and not dhyart. 
You can awaken energies in thé 
body but those who want to become 
Jeewan sadhaks, to know ‘what 
reality ıs, are not attracted ' or 
interested in such powers. ' 


Dhyan is not an activity Dut 'à 
state of being, a dimension ‘of 
being Itisa staté"of?'motionless- 
ness Where the €gö'is dissólved and 
you have not let it ‘be’ dissolved, 
where there ıs% Ho "éxperiencing 
but only a state Of "nón-knowing, 
non-doing. It has been described 
by some as the dark "night of the 
soul. There 1s no tension at all ih 
this state, the space within. 1s 
being activated, ıt 1s a very delicate 
state that has to be looked after. 
You need to be alone then and 
need time to adjust to it 


In the dimension of dhyan you 
have let the activities of the mind 
come to an end , The conditioned 
energy of the mind is. quiet. . The 
unconditioned part of the energy 
which 1s within and without. now 
begıns to work. There 1s an awaken- 
ıng of the perceptive intelligence, 
there ıs a new freshness and ecstasy. 
Universal consciousness has taken 
over. The mystics have called ıt the 
marriage of the 1ndividual and the, 
cosmic consciousness and in India 
it ıs described as the union of Shiva 
and Shakti. 
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Zu IS a new dimension andin 
this state itis difficult to function 
m society for some time but after a 
period of adjustment the individual 
can live 1n society — the difference 
will be that he will live m a state of 
egolessness He does not want or 
expect anything from others or 
from society. There ıs a. divine ın- 
difference, there is so much joy 
within that he needs nothing from 
outside or from anyone. Living 1s 
its own fulfilment. There is no 
centre or circumference of the mind 
ever to come back. Since there 1s no 
center or ego which desires things, 
there are no reactions of likes and 
dislikes but only a response to need. 
Nobody can make him unhappy 
though he will be affected by the 
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unhappiness of others. There is a 
difference between suffering and 
sorrow Suffering ıs a reaction of 
the ego which 1s always fragment- 
ary. In sorrow events are seen in 
the context of whole humanity and 
the response is to the totality of life. 


One of the by-products of the 
state of dhyan is that fearlessness is 
awakened. Fearlessness is very diffe- 
rent from bravery. Bravery 1s an 
attribute of the mind which can be 
.. and has been cultivated by the 
State, religion, family for their own 
purposes, but it 1s an attribute 
which can also be lost. Once fear- 
lessness 1s awakened 1t can never be 
extinguished, fear no longer enters 
the mind. Fearlessness 1s awakened 
when man has faith either in his 
own understanding or has faith in 
the universal intelligence. 


The mind obtains knowledge by 
grasping ideas. If this knowledge 
is not lived, ıt becomes a burden 
but if it 1s lived in relationship then 
the knowledge gets converted into 
understanding Knowledge can be 
forgotten but not understanding 
Nothing 1s as sacred as your own 
understanding You should start 
walking in the light of your under- 
standing no matter how small it 
may be Faith in one’s own under- 
standing awakens fearlessness and it 
brings about choiceless action. 


On the other hand, one may be 
mystically inclined having full faith 
in God and the Universal Intellig- 
ence. With such faith -grows a 
confidence that no harm can ever 
befall one who follows the path of 
truth, for he 1s working for God 
and with his plan. When one fol- 
lows such a path there may be pain 
and difficulties but these are lived 
through in fearlessness. 


e had said that there are two 
aspects of living, movement and 
motionlessness. We have seen what 
living in silence means; now we shall 
see what 1t means to move with the 
movement of life. 


To live ıs to be related. In re- 
lationships there can be either bon- 
dage or freedom, ın aloneness there 
ıs only existence. Relationship 1s 
very complex; there are many kinds 
of relationships, ıt may be to my- 
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self, to my body, to the elements 
around me, to my family, to other 
people. To live life is to go through 
the relationships, but there are 
many ways in which we get stuck 
in relationships, when we ımpede 
the flow of life; and thus we loose 
the opportunity that life has given 
us to live, to relate and every such 
moment lost is an opportunity lost 
forever. 


T. stream of lıfe gets obstructed 
1n relationships: 


(1) when the relationships are 
approached ın an inattentive, pre- 
occupied, anxious state of mind; 


(2) when there are reactions out 
of likes and dislikes; 


(3) when there is reaction out of 
habit, which brings about inatten- 
tion; 


(4) when there 1s selectivity in 
relationships and so the field of 
living 1s narrowed down by personal 
likes and dislikes, instead of being 
kept open to all that life brings, 


(5) when the mind carries it's 
hurts around, repeatedly thinking 
about them, forming grudges against 
others, which are lıke mental 
blood clots, 


(6) when there 1s 1nsistence that 
others should accept and follow 
one’s ideas. The likes and dislikes 
of the mind are worshipped and 
pampered, so instead of sharing, of 
there being an appeal, there 1s insis- 
tence Thus a rigidity and stiffness 
develops in the mind showing ın the 
eyes, in the behaviour and marring 
life. We should stand as firm as a 
rock in our understanding and liv- 
ing of the truth. However, disorder 
in relationships does not arise over 
fundamentals but ın the petty 
details. 


Freedom from insistence 1s posst- 
ble by understanding the nature of 
Once we understand that 
thinking 1s a mechanical, repetitive 
activity; that thoughts are a reaction 
of memory, of the conditionings 
engraved in the body, that thoughts 
do not belong to us, then there will 
be no reason to say. ‘these are my 
thoughts and others should accept 
them,’ 


(7) when there is attachment to 
others. The mind cannot be free 
from attachment by running away 
from those things which create 
attachment The mind can be free 
from attachment 1f 1t keeps ın mind 
that this body can die any moment. 


Relationships are the opportunity 
for self-discovery. A sadhak needs 
to observe from morning to night 
where he gets stuck ın relationships, 
where he 1s reacting out of habit, 
out of inattentiveness. 


A, negative attitudes of the 
mind lıke self-pity, anxiety, indiffe- 
rence,  despondency, depression, 
should be avoided for they sap up 
alot of vital energy causing a. lot 
of destruction By indulging 1n such 
thoughts the light of the mind is 
dimmed and extinguished, ıt being 
a very tender light. 


The mind ıs a machine in which 
lies the past and the many condı- 
tionings of society, family, religion 
etc When desire ıs awakened these 
condıtıonıngs get activated and the 
thoughts that arise with ıt create 
tensions and pressures on the chemi- 
cal and neurological systems. When 
a sadhak realises this he will use the 
mind with great responsibility. 


The mind wastes a lot of 
energy repeatedly thinking about 
the past and worrying about the 
future The mind must be made 
our friend, our cooperator We 
have to take work from the mind 
in a very cajolıng way and not 
by force. Thısısa new attıtude, a 
new approach to mental movement. 
We should catch the mind at the 
center and not at the periphery. 


If a sadhak lives this way for 24 
hours, bringing rhythm into his life, 
into his sleeping and eating habits 
and economises using the munds’ 
energy then when he sits down for 
silence the mind does not trouble 
him. If in the 24 hours his beha- 
viour has been harmonious and 
attentive, then no sooner does he 
sit down his mind becomes silent. 
Silence becomes the by-product of 
his attitude to life The effects of 
silence are with him the whole day 
and affects all he does, then he does 
not need to sit at any specific time, 
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The sadhak thus grows into a new 
dimension of consciousness, a new 
dynamics of relationship. 


T. question arises: ‘Why is it, 
even after the aspiration to live a 
different kind of life is awakened 
within us, we are unable to live as 
Jeewan Sadhaks? The awakening 
of aspiration to know God, Reality, 
IS Very rare and ıs a gift from God. 
Once it 1s awakened people are 
drawn to safsang; which 1s of two 
kinds; the satsang of books or the 
satsang with living beings. 


From satsang arises the desire to 
experience the reality which one has 
heard or read about. Some people 
do not go any further than that. 
Why ısıt so? 


1. Some are satisfied with the 
knowledge they have obtained. 
Others are satisfied with the happı- 
ness got from serving and being in 
the company of realised beings, that 
the desire to go further and become 
a sadhak does not arise. 


2. Another reason 1s that man 1s 
not accustomed to lıvıng without 
habits, compulsions, pressures, ten- 
sion. Man only knows how to act 
and react out of compulsions. His 
lıfe is spent reacting even against 
his wishes to the social, economic, 
religious, national pressures There 
IS nO joy in such action as he has 
to drag himself; there 1s no life in 
such activity as ıt 1s based on fear. 


3. Man 1s overcome by laziness 
and with the habit of postponement. 
This is strengthened by the natural 
biological tendency of the body due 
to the climate and water. Also the 
religious literature 1s full of referen- 
ces to support this tendency, like 
the world is maya so nothing needs 
to be done. 


4. Psychologically human beings 
are not used to individual freedom, 
independence and liberty. They are 
not used to living by the dynamism 
of their own understanding. In 
sadhana your lıfe 1s your own res- 
ponsibility. A true teacher will never 
enforce any disciplines on the 
sadhak, he 1s left in freedom to do 
his sadhana as he chooses Depend- 
ing on how genuine his enquiry, the 
further the distance he will travel. 


Man takes pleasure in disorder- 
ed, indisciplined life, a life with- 
out any restraint. Such habits are 
the content of his relationships 
as he lives them today. That 1s why 
he finds a spiritual life difficult be- 
cause ın sadhana there are no pres- 
surés from eutside Also, spirituality 
has nothing to offer man except an 
awareness of his own natyre and 
man is uséd to attaining things. 
You do not get anything from out- 
side You cannot say I got this or 
that. You cannot have ownership 
Or possession of your atman. All 
you get 1s to know that there 1s an 
ısness of reality, what it 1s, that 
such 1s the homogeneous complexity 
of life. 


A sadhak ânda worker çan get 
inspiration from the life of Gandhi 
who" was such a jeewan sadhak. All 
his actions and efforts were directed 
towards purifying his life. This ıs 
the direction and vision he has given 
us with which to approach the 
different aspects of social and 
national life. Gandhi based his 
actions on his faith ın man and saw 
the divine potential ın man. He 
tried to replace the motivations of 
revolutions for he understood that 
man does not live by bread alone 
but his divine urges have also to be 
taken into account, so the whole 
purpose and values of revolution 
changed and the foundation became 
non-violence, honesty and faith in 
man. This ıs what makes ıt so diffe- 
rent from the pale humanism of 
the western world. 


After Gandhi we had Vinoba who 
also told us that the time has now 
come to change our goals of lıfe, to 
change our methods of work and 
ways of behaviour. But we just heard 
hım and did not rise beyond the 
outer shell of his teachings and so 
got lost ın the goals and targets of 
Bhoodan. We lost the essence of the 
life and teachings of Gandhi and 
Vinoba. 


The crisis is 1n the individual 
consciousness and psyche. Spıri- 
tuality away from man 1s of no use. 
Life 1s ın the movement of living 
and learning, and living that under- 
standing at any cost. This is the 
historical necessity of this age. This 
country has a vision of the divine, 
of the spiritual; let us lighten it in 
our lives, 
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Mysticism 


PAUL STANGE 
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THERE are new movements and 
currents of thought ın all fields of 
contemporary life At the frontier 
ın each 1s a convergence character- 
ized by images of holism, synthesis, 
and interpenetration In varying 
ways ecological consciousness, 
intensification of global communi- 
cations, the multinational structure 
of political-economy, and the 
human potential movements all 
converge on paradigms of holism 
and interdependence. The social 
sciences have begun to focus on 
new movements and structures, but 
the images through which those 
movements are approached are only 
gradually shifting toward a new 
framework which 1s aligned to the 
process they are attempting to 


comprehend. It is argued here 
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that the core experience of mystı- 
cism 1s a subject matter which chal- 
lenges the underlying assumptions 
of contemporary social thought. 
As with the study of sub-atomic 
structure in physics, the study of 
mysticism 1s forcing us to shift 1nto 
new paradigms The reverberations 
of this shift will affect social theory 
as a whole, not only the aspects of 
ıt which touch on mysticism. 


At the frontiers of every disci- 
pline there 1s a continual challenge 
to adapt methods and concepts ın 
response to new subjects and prob- 
lems. Within the social sciences 
the study of religion raises persis- 
tent awkwardness, nowhere so 
sharply crystallized asın approa- 
ches to mysticism. Although ın- 
creasingly in the awareness of 
western peoples, mysticism remains 
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ambiguous as a subject and prob- 
lematic asa field of research The 
word is commonly glossed as 
meaning ‘irrational’; ıt 1s often con- 
fused with the occult and super- 
natural. Those meanings may 
have currency, but classically 
mysticism refers to religious ex- 
periences and practices of union! 
It 1s that sense, not popular usage, 
that I am concerned with 


A, the heart of mysticism lies the 
claim to total union with and 
awareness of an absolute which 
cannot be defined — though some 
call ıt “God? Everyone who claims 
this core experience stresses that it 
is only known to and validated by 
itself, that no external evidence 
can be a legitimate basis for judge- 
ment of 1t.2 Mystics also claim that 
their experience is the essence of 
all religions, that the distinctions 
and dichotomies of normal conscı- 
ousness dissolve ın the absolute. In 
general, religions claim the autho- 
rity of revelation or experience, 
calling others to accept faith. 
Mystics, on the other hand, look 
to direct and experiential gnosis, 
pomting internally to a journey 
each must undertake on their own ? 





1 Definition of mysticism remains pro- 
blematic mainly because of its subjective 
character — those who experience it. refuse 
to relate it unequivocally to any visible or 
concrete forms Thus traditions like Zen, 
movements like Subud, and individuals 
like Krishnamurti all deny association with 
mysticism The problem is semantic and 
my sense of the term would include many 
who reject ıt The increasing interest in 
mysticism within western societies 1s com- 
mented on 1n some excellent works, such as 
Jacob Needleman, The New Religions, 
New York, 1970 


2 See William James, 7he Varieties of 

Religious Experience, New York, 1958, 

The first component of James' 
definition of mysticism 1s 'ıneffabılıty ’ 


3 The mystical argument of an under- 
lying unity found artıculate recent clarıfica- 
tion in Frithjof Schuon. The Transcendent 
Unity of Religions, New York, 1978 (1948) 
The strength of that conviction within 
traditional societies 1s clear throughout 
Asia, see for example Clifford Geertz, The 
Religion of Java, Chicago, 1976, pp 336-38 
In general, though not in all instances, Max 
Weber’s formulation of the contrast bet- 
ween Semitic emphasis on revelation and 
Indic claims to experience rernains extreme- 
Jy useful (“The Social Psychology of the 
World Religions, ıs HH Gerth and CW 
Mills ed, From Max Weber, New York, 
1958 (1946), pp 267-301) It ıs clearın his 
discussion that despite contrasting bases to 


Naturally, such claims raise pro- 
blems for those concerned with 
‘scientific’ research. 


In this paper my aim 1s to suggest 
the relevance of an analogy: namely 
that mysticism ıs to the social 
sciences what atomic physics 1s to 
the natural sciences. I am intention- 
ally implying that comprehension of 
mystical experience may prove as 
fundamental to social theory as 
understanding of atomic structure 
has been to the natural sciences. I 
am meaning to suggest that there 
are substantive parallels. between 
the two fields, that some of the con- 
cepts rising from contemporary 
physics provide ınsıghts which. may 
aid exploration of the mystical. 


Capra and others have already 
argued that there are remarkable 
parallels between ancient mystical 
and modern scientific conceptions 
of the universe.4 My point, though 
related, has a different focus. Here 
the concern lies with the conceptual 
and methodological problems of 
studying mysticism, with the effort 
to establish that incorporation of 
mysticism asa subject has funda- 
mental implications for — social 
science as a field. I do need to 
emphasize that I can make no 
claams to understanding physics, 
that my aim 1s simply to point 
direction and stimulate reflection — 
not to present a synopsis of a cohe- 
rent theory 


| of mysticism from 
the perspective of social science 
offers special promise and poses 
correlatıvely unique problems Pro- 


religious authority, believers are still typi- 


cally called to ‘faith’, This contrast with 
mysticism provides one of the clearest ele- 
ments of a definition of the latter 


4 Fritjof Capra, The Tao of Physics, 
Fontana, 1976 provides perhaps the most 
cogent (to a layman like myself) discussion 
of parallels The work of Capra, LeShan, 
and others who have pointed to such paral- 
lels 18 critically reviewed ın Sal Restivo, 
‘Parallels and Paradoxes ın Modern Physics 
and Eastern Mysticism’, Social Studies of 
Science, V 8 (1978) Exploration of the 
ımpact new paradigms are having within 
society becomes clearer 1n places like the 
New Age Journal 1n the issue of October 
1978 there were articles by George Leonard 
dealing with the human significance of 
holonomy (‘The Silent Pulse’) and by 
James Baines on the global shift toward a 
holistic paradigm (‘The Peace Paradigm’) 


mise arises from the fact that the 
core experience 1s, according to 
those who claim it, a consciousness 
beyond cultural conditioning and 
accessible within any context5 In- 
asmuch as this 1s the case, we have 
the suggestion of a constant point 
of reference from which we may 
gain insight into the social process. 
In his scrutiny of rites of passage, 
Victor Turner has pointed out the 
special value in focusing ‘. atten- 
tion on the phenomenon and pro- 
cess of mid-transition It ıs these 
which paradoxically expose the basic 
building blocks of culture just when 
we pass out of and before we re- 
enter the structural realm '6 Within 
the core experience there 1s not only 
the claim to entry into dimensions 
beyond structure, but also insis- 
tence that there 1s consciousness 
within those dimensions and during 
transitional states. 


| Datever promise there may be, 
explofation from the social science 
stand" point remains tentative. I do 
not mean that there has been lack 
of 1nterest, or even of quality to the 
results Study remains tentative be- 
cause so far we have been unable to 
construct an approach which integ- 
rates the core experience into our 
analysis. Coping directly with the 
core requires more than acknow- 
ledgement of its existence, more 
than treatment of mysticism as a 





5 Krıshamurtı 1s one of those who puts 
the strongest emphasis on release from con- 
ditioning For example see Mary Lutyens 
ed, The Second Penguin Krishnamurti 
Reader, London, 1970, pp 277-83 Some 
students of mysticism frame their inter- 
pretation of 1t in terms which acknowledge 
its ‘deconditioning’ nature. See James, op 
cil, p 298 and Arthur Deikman, ‘Deau- 
tomatization and the Mystic Experience’, 
in Charles Tart ed., Altered States of Con- 
sciousness, New York, 1969, p 39 Perhaps 
the most noted scholar to unequivocally 
endorse this mystical position 1s Ehade, 
who states that * any cultural moment 
whatever can provide the fullest- revelation 
of the sacred to which the human condition 
is capable of acceding’ (in Shamanism, 
New York, 1964, p xri) 


6 The Forest of Symbols, Ithaca, New 
York, 1967, p 110 Although Turner’s 
concern in that instance was with ritual 
‘liminality’, Eliade makes the connection 
between such ritual and the mystical ex- 
plicit, arguing that “Yoga takes over and, 
on another plane continues the archaic 
and universal symbolism of initiation’ (in 
Yoga Immortality and Freedom, Princeton, 
1969, p 6) 
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social or cultural phenomenon ? We 
need a methodology which allows 
us to take the core experience 
seriously and then relate it to the 
structured dimensions of social ex- 
pression. Unless we find that, we 


/ are left hanging ın the void between 


reductionist analysis and. dogmatic 
claims 


A 


l. argument that mysticism bas 
special status and implications 1s 
tantalızıng to some, infuriating to 
others The crux of the problem lies 
ın the contrast between intuitive 
and intelectual — epistemologies 
Mystics everywhere state as an 
axiom that the knowledge they deal 
in 1s not accessible to the intellect, 
that those seeking 1t must first enter 
a meditative state within which 
critical facilities are suspended 8 
They further insist that no words 
can adequately suggest, much less 
define, the nature of the final con- 
sciousness reached As social scien- 
tists, operating ın the realm of ın- 
tellectual discourse, ıt seems that 
the tools of our trade preclude 
access to the core of mysticism. At 
this juncture our choice seems 
simple. either to forfeit our profes- 
sion, becomiog mystics, or to settle 
for analysis of those surface features 





7 At this point I would argue that most 
social scientists writing on aspects of mystı- 
cism are in fact dealing with the ‘shadows’ 
rather than the substance of it IM Lewis 
adopts an exemplary stance when he says 
that “The anthropologists task 1s to dıs- 
cover what people believe ın, and to relate 
their beliefs operationally to other aspects 
of their culture and society He has neither 
the skills nor authority to pronounce. upon 
the absolute **truth'' of ecstatic manifesta- 
tons ' (Ecstatic Religion, London, 1971, 

16) On the one hand his posture care- 
fully avoids the danger of misplaced judge- 
ments, but on the other ıt makes clear that 
as a social scientist the experiential subs- 
tance, the essence of the subject, 1s con- 
sidered beyond reach The same ımplıca- 
cation 1s clear in Clifford Geertz, Islam 
Observed, Chicago 1971, pp 108-11 He 
suggests there that 1t 1s impossible to simu- 
Itaneously participate and research 


8 Forexamples see Carlos Castaneda, 
A Separate Reality, New York, 1971 pp 
310-11. There Don Juan points out, ‘If you 
say you understand my knowledge, you 
have done nothing new ' Also Martin Lings, 
A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century, 
Berkeley, 1973, pp 27-28 The Sufi master 
al-Alawi explained, ‘If you came to me as 
my disciple [ could give you an answer 
But what would be the good of satisfying 
an idle curiosity? . The study of the 
doctrine and meditation .arenot within 
the scope of everyone ’ 


of ıt which are accessible to the in- 
tellect. The only apparent compro- 
mise lies in alternating between 
roles, no fusion seems possible 9 


The problem requires underlining, 
there 1s a genuine dilemma Any 
intellectual assessment of the ‘truth’ 
of mystical claims involves a priori 
dismissal of the mystical insistence 
that mental approaches preclude 
awareness of the core Many stu- 
dents of mysticism give due acknow- 
ledgement to this dilemma, -too 
many persist in building apparently 
sound arguments on false premises 19 
Ultimately, intellectual arguments 
about the authenticity of mysticism 
(whether to positive or negative 
effect) either rest on disguised Opi- 
nion or presume that the surface 
forms are the heart of the matter 
Rational arguments may be safely 


applied to the phenomenal! aspects 


nd 


9 Two recent methodological explora- 
tions of mysticism arrive, in different ways, 
at the conclusion that alternation between 
study and participation 1s the only solutton 
Frits Staal, Expl.riag Mysticism, Berkeley, 
1975, pp 147-154 and Agehananda Bharat, 
The Light at the Center Ross-Erikson, 
Santa Barbara, 1976, pp 81 86 Staal does 
not argue that alternation wiil be the only 
ulumate possibility, though he sees no 
other at the moment. Bnarati argues a 
rigid dichotomy between the ‘zero experi- 
ence’ (the ‘core’ in my terms) and the realm 
of rational discourse My aim 1s to go 
beyond Staal s alternation — into fusion 
Although I would agree with Bharat: s argu- 
ment that there has been great abuse and 
misunderstanding of the relationship bet- 
ween mystical realization and rational dis- 
course, I clearly do not agree that there 1s 
no linkage between them 
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10 For a recent, rather overwhelming, 
demonstration of mısdırection, seé the 
volume edited by Steven Katz, Mysticism 
and Philosophical Analysis, New York, 
1978, especially p 26‘ let me state the 
single epistemological assumption which 
has forced me to undertake the present 
investigation, There are NO pure (te un- 
mediated) experiences Neither mystical 
experience nor more ordinary experience 
give any indication, or any grounds for 
believing, that they are unmediated ' (em- 
phasis as in original Katz organized 
the volume as an attack on the mystı- 
cal claim of an underlying unity, his 
own essay is directed to that end Many 
points are extremely cogent and useful, but 
the premise he accepted to begin with could 
not be more devastating — 1t ıs the stron- 
gest and clearest example of a-priori dis- 
missal of mysticism Other arguments, like 
Rudolf Otto, Mysticism East and West, 
New York, 1959 (1932), make this same 
classic error of attempting to assess the 
fundamental nature of mystical experience 
on the basis of its forms of expression 


of mystical expression, but the coré 
lies ınvulnerable to reason There 1s 
no contradiction of reason 1mplied 
by acknowledging its limits; there 1s 
contradiction in building arguments 
on a priori grounds. 


Xu nature of esoteric knowledge 
ıs often and easily misunderstood. 
It 1s frequently assumed that mystı- 
cal knowledge is esoteric in that 
those with access to it refuse to 
divulge ıt openly 9 This sort of sec- 
recy does apply in some traditions, 
but even then it has nothing to do 
with the fundamental nature of the 
gnosis At the level of the core ex- 
perience it 1s axiomatic that gnosis 
is available to anyone who ıs truly 
receptive to 1t.!? The knowledge 1s 
esoteric not because mystics obscure 
It, but because conditioning warps 
our perception, because our own 
awareness blocks it. If this 1s so, 
then it becomes clearer why we can 
Only approach the core of mystic- 
ism through an internally directed 
and experiential process This sug- 
gests that mysticism presents us 
with the same difficulty psycholo- 
gists since Freud have wrestled with: 
maintaining an objective stance 
when we ourselves become the sub- 


ject of study 13 


11 For an example of this interpretation 
see Edward Tıryakıan, ‘Toward the Socio- 
logy of Esoteric Culture’, American Journal 
of Sociology, V 78, N 3, p 502 Harry 
Benda and Lance Castles take the same 
position in their interpretation of a Java- 
nese millennial movement See “The Samin 
Movement’, Bydragen tot de Taal — en 
Volkenkunde, V 125, N 2 (1969) p 255 


12 The South Indian saint Ramana 
Maharshi stated that * there 1s nothing 
more to be known than you find in the 
books, no secret te.hnigue, it 1s all an open 
secret ın this system’ (in Arthur Osborne, 
The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi, New 
York 197], p 139) Castaneda’s Don Juan 
explained that there ıs no reason to 
‘indulge’ ın secrecy — because if you are 
not meant to know something, you will 
not see ıt even if it 1s sitting in front of 
you (Tales of Power, New York, 1974, 
p 16) The Sufi tale of Mullah Nasruddin 
makes the same point Mullah Nasruddin 
lived near a border and openly boasted of 
smuggling Daily he led a donkey loaded 
with straw across the border, Each day 
the customs guards searched the donkey 
thoroughly, yet they found nothing Mullah 
Nasruddin got richer Years later one 
guard privately asked for a confession of 
what and how Mullah Nasruddin had been 
smuggling The answer was ‘donkeys’ 


13 See Clifford Geertz, Islam Observed, 
Chicago, 1971, p 109, 
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İn dealıng with mysticism we en- 
counter a unique and paradoxical 
resolution The core experience is 
defined by passage beyond the con- 
ditioning structures which generate 
what we would normally consider 
‘subjective’ distortions of percep- 
tion. lt 1s defined as experience 
beyond ego, beyond the dichotomy 
between subject and object. Within 
the terms of mysticism itself, ap- 
proach to the core ıs characterized 
by openness and awareness, not by 
leaps of faith or assumption Mysti- 
cısm 1S itself an empirical disci- 
pline.14 So on the one hand it seems 
clear that approach to the core 
rooted in skepticism implies preju- 
dgement — making it inaccessible 
On the other hand, taking the core 
seriously on its own terms requires 
no violation of intellectual rigor. 
The resulting logic implies that any 
study of the core of mysticism re- 
quires taking it seriously on its own 
terms. 


Let me hasten to add that this 
logic only applies inasmuch as study 
1s concerned with the core. It does 
not negate the validity of studies 
focusing on phenomenal aspects of 
mysticism and based on normal 
notions of academic distance. It 
does, on the other hand, clarify the 
limits of such studies 


A, this point it 1s instructive to 
explore the analogy between the 
study of mysticism and atomic 
physics 5 Twentieth century re- 
Search began with the Newtonian 
premise of a final building block, a 
basic particle of matter. Each tech- 
nical advance revealed increasingly 
minute particles until finally the 





14 This point 1s made very forcefully by 
William James, op cit, p 324 “Our own 
more “rational” beliefs are based on evid- 
ence exactly similar 1n nature to that which 
mystics quote for theirs,’ 


15 Here I am drawing on Capra op cit. 
In Capra and ın Werner Heisenberg, Phv- 
sics and Philosophy, New York, 1962, there 
are useful elaborations and summaries 
which provide insight to the non-ınıttate 
Many parallels could be drawn, ın the 
following my aim ıs only to be suggestive 
One of the most interesting areas 1s that 
suggested by holograms — which suggest 
powerful convergence with the Indian 
and mystical notions that all levels from 
microcosm to macrocosm correspond to 
and mırror each other, 


premise itself had to be discarded. 
In the process the dichotomy bet- 
ween mass and energy gave way, 
leaving us with the related formula- 
tions of relativity theory and the 
uncertainty principle The first in- 
structs us that mass and energy can 
only be coraprehended as transfor- 
mations of each other; the second 
that any instrument of measurement 
alters the nature of the subject stu- 
died Both combine to present us 
with a view of reality as a field of 
fluidly interacting aspects, a field 
we can only understand by entering. 


F ınally, ıt 1s worth noting that 
these theories apply to the specific 
field of atomic physıcs. In that field 
Newtonian premises no longer 
apply, but mechancial engineers and 
architects, operating at a different 
level, can continue to work produc- 
tively with the premise. of solid 
matter and assumption of objective 
distance Within science, the images 
emerging from the microcosmic 
level of atomic research converge 
with the concepts applyıng to the 
macrocosmic level of astronomical 
exploration At that level current 
images suggest a time-warp, a diale- 
ctical relationship between time and 
space not unlike the microcosmic 
interplay of mass and energy. As 
we progress toward micro and 
macro levels, ordinary senses of 
reality give way to dynamic and 
holistic 1mages. 


Mysticism ıs pre-eminently con- 
cerned with the unity of micro. and 
macrocosmic dimensions within the 
realm of individual experience The 
individual may be viewed as the 
atom, or basic unit, of the social 
dimension.16 The core experience 1s 
presented by mystics as a realization 
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16 The atom is the basic unit of phy- 
sical structure; the individual the basic 
unit of social structures Each scence 
builds on premises relating to the funda- 
mental nature of the units which systems 
are built from Both atoms and individuals 
are internally complex, but exploration of 
that internal complexity alters the field of 
exploration Although this point 1s funda- 
mental to the analogy, I am not concerned 
with demonstrating absolute parallels My 
argument as a whole 1s paradigmatic, rest- 
Ing not on the identity of atoms and indi- 
viduals, but on the concepts through which 
we relate to them 


of the unity of essence in the mic- 
rocosm with the macrocosm, a 
unity accessible only by entry into 
the consciousness within the indivi- 
dual. Once we enter, a social version 
of the uncertainty principle applies 
— we can no longer distinguish sub- 
ject and object rigidly, we have to 
acknowledge that whatever tools we 
apply will alter the nature of what 
we are studying This ıs precisely 
why mystics insist that ıt 1s only by 
suspending conceptual activity that 
we can know the reality of the core 
experience. At the same time, my- 
stical statements emphasize the un- 
differentiated unity of being — the 
release from dichotomy between 
material and spiritual dimensions. 


T. force of this analogy becomes 
clearer through illustration. It could 
be recalled that in natural science 
there has been debate as to whether 
light ıs a wave or particle, whether 
if ıs energy or mass. For the time 
being it 18 accepted that it can be 
conceived of as either, depending 
on the purposes of inquiry and tools 
of analysıs.17 In discussions about 
mysticism there are recurrent argu- 
ments centering on unity and diver- 
sity.18 Mystics themselves state that 
the core 1s a consciousness beyond 
time and space, an awareness which 
IS 1n essence the same within all cul- 
tures and historical moments, 


Rationalists tend to stress that 
all experiences differ with context, 
implying that there is no universal 
endpoint, that cultural conditioning 
extends into the farthest recesses of 
the mystical. Application of the 
scientific paradigm suggests resolu- 
tion As soon as we choose to view 
mysticism at any form level what- 
Soever, 1t appears diverse. Inasmuch 
as we recognize a formless void, it 
IS universal. Either conclusion has 
validity if there ıs explicit recogni- 
tion of the aim and basis of opera- 
tion. 





17, Capra, op cit. » Dp. 148-166, 


18, On the negative side see the volume 
edited by Steven Katz, op. cit, especially 
the essay by Robert Gimello, ‘Mysticism 
and Meditation’, On the positive side of 
the argument see Schuon, op. cit. and 
Daniel Goleman The Varieties of Medi- 
tative Experience, New York, 1977, p xxv. 
‘The unity of this transcendent experience 
18 veiled by the different names given it by 
various religions,’ 
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Within the framework of this 
analogy there 1s the suggestion that 
dualistic conceptions of subject/ 
object, mass/energy, time/space, and 
material/spiritual retain a relative 
usefulness within intermediate levels 


-.«^ of reality. All of them lose validity 
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as we approach the micro and 
macro levels of either natural or 
social reality. As we progress to- 
ward the extremities, the dualism 
of ordinary senses must give way 
increasingly to dynamic and holistic 
1mages. So paradoxically, precisely 
as we push. toward comprehension 
of absolutes the images used to 
relate to them pass beyond the rigi- 
dity of linear dichotomies, forcing 
us to conceptualize in fields of 
dialectical fusion 19 


I. is well established 1n all fields of 


research that different methods and 


concepts apply within differing 
dimensions This argument suggests 
that standard procedures of social 
research remain valid within the 
intermediate levels closest to con- 
tact with everyday social and physi- 
cal realities. Just as architects need 
not refer to the relativity theory in 
order to function, social scientists 
concerned with structures of social 
and politica] process can reasonably 
continue to build theories based on 
separation between material and 
spiritual, subject and object. In fact 
there 1s no violation implied ın ex- 
tending those procedures to analysis 
of the socio-cultural level of mysti- 
cal movements. A shift 1s required, 
however, if social theory attempts 
to integrate an understanding of the 
core of mysticism within larger 
analysis At that point the nature 
of the subject matter dictates that 
the researcher, whatever his or her 
perspective, 18 a part of the inter- 
action which determines conclu- 
SIOnS. 





19 It ıs significant, within the terms of 
this analogy, that ıt is specifically within the 
effort to identify absolutes that we end up 
with images of dialectical relationship, 
Psychology as a whole is concerned with 
internal human structures, but only rarely 
with fundamental ‘essence’. Most of the 
concerns evident in work within that disci- 
pline focus on 1nternal structures still ın the 
realm of phenomenon which can be identi- 
fied (eg particular desires, the imagery of 
dreams, etc) Jung, Maslow, and the 
Humanıstıc movement of recent years are 
more concerned with including compre- 
hension of ‘absolutes’, 


Mysticism is not only the core 
experience, but also the expression of 
that experience through verbal sym- 
bols, in cultural ritual, and within 
social movements. From the stand- 
point of mystics the core remains 
the heart, without which the mean- 
ing and significance of the forms 
remains elusive Although social 
scientists may, with caution, apply 
their standard tools to discussion of 
mystical forms, there 1s danger. If 
interpretations of the core are ex- 
tracted from the forms, then social 
research passes beyond the boun- 
dary of its current competence. it 
would be as though an architect 
takes 1ssue with a nuclear physicist, 
arguing that atoms must be solid, 
because the material of his trade 
responds as such At the same time, 
though most social scientists have 
no need to be concerned with the 
core experience of mysticism, when 
they turn to study of religion and 
mysticism they do need to To deal 
with religion and mysticism purely 
in socio-cultural terms would be 
analogous to studying language 
purely as phonetics and grammar — 
ignoring meanıng.29 


A, a result, there 1s a strong 
demand to construct paradigms for 
social research which integrate the 
core experience within analysis. In 
constructing the linkage between 
levels of analysis we need to be ex- 
tremely cautious The juncture bet- 
ween dimensions 1s not simply a 
switch from one sphere to another, 
it involves interplay between opera- 
tional planes This means that if we 
are committed to development of an 
integrated theory, the total frame- 
work must subsume rather than 
simply acknowledge 1ts components 
Most social scientists are well aware 
of the limits to their field, method, 
and theory. Yet study of mysticism 
provides a challenge to expand the 
framework of theory, working to- 
ward a unified system which does 
not preclude treatment of any sub- 
ject. It 1s 1n this sense that the study 
of mysticism raises fundamental 
challenges to anyone concerned 
with the total basis and framework 
of social inquiry. 


20 Hopefully, ıt 1s clear that I mean in 


no way to underrate structural studies This 
is meant to indicate a complementarity 
rather than conflict of approaches, 
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The first clear implication of this 
argument is that some current epis- 
temological postures become un- 
tenable The narrower versions of 
positivistic and empiricist social 
science, often reflected in behavi- 
orist schools of thought, clearly 
preclude treatment of subjects like 
the core experience of mysticism. 
They do so because they dogmatı- 
cally refuse to acknowledge any 
data which cannot be treated as 
‘matter’ and as separable from the 
research.21 Paradoxically, ıt ıs their 


_posture — not that of mystics — 


which suggests a fundamentalist 
style of religious commitment. 


In essence the mystical outlook 
refuses to begin with any assump- 
tions about the nature of existence, 
advising an open and empirical pos- 
ture far more congenial to the notion 
of experimental science than that of 
the posıtıvısts.2? This argument 
would allow that there is a clear 
place for the methods and theories 
of positivistic social science; it 
would make abosolutely clear at the 
same time that those theories can 
make no claim to laying the basis 
for a comprehensive and unified 
social theory. 


A,, study of religion, to claim 
grasp of its substance, must cope 


21 See note 10 above Generally there 
is a reductionist tendency ın these schools 
of thought. For instance 1t used to be sug- 
gested (though now only rarely) that 
shamanism 1S explained when understood 
as psychosis It 1s still often thought that 
religious impulses are explamed once they 
have been correlated to cognitive, social, or 
economic discontent For an example see 
Sartono Kartodirdjo, Protest Movements 
in Rural Jawa, Singapore, 1973. 


22 Staal, op cit, pp 123-34 Staal is not 
making precisely the point I do here, but 
he does argue that there 1s nothing intrinsic 
to mysticism which precludes open-minded 
and scientific approach, Elsewhere Staal 
points out that mysticism 1s not ‘irrational’, 
My argument is that mysticism is ‘a- 
rational’, but ın no sense irrational Most 
serious students of mysticism comment on 
its empirical and even experimental nature 
The point is not that the knowledge mystics 
deal ın 1s immediately open to everyone, 
or that anyone at random can get it. As 
ın the case of atomic physics, only certain 
people will have either the inclination or 
perseverance to actually develop the neces- 
sary discipline Yet the fact that people 
off the street are unable to pursue research 
ın particle physics 1s never suggested as an 
argument that 1t 1s irrational or unscientt- 
fic Study of mysticism, 1n the terms I am 
arguing for, requires no abuse of reason, * 
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with the internal dimension of it 
called mystıcısm. Asa result it 1s 
hardiy surprısıng that students of 
religion turn most often to dialec- 
tıcal and phenomenologıcal strands 
of social thought.” Those streams 
do allow systematic treatment of 
dynamics, fluidity, and interplay. At 
least potentially, they provide an 
overall system which includes the 
ineffable It 1s noteworthy, however, 
that even those streams have been 
twined within a continuing debate 
From their origins there have been 
materialistic and idealistic schools, 
competing to establish different 
claims of causality. Study of mystı- 
cism may have a substantive con- 
tribution to make to that ideolo- 
gical debate 


M sucs 1s monistic at root; the 
dominant elements of western social 
and religious thought are dualistic. 
Social science and traditional re- 
ligion both have a teleological pre- 
occupation, each is concerned with 
causalıty, even with determination 
ofa ‘final’ cause From the mys- 
tical standpoint ıt ıs clear that we 
chase this monkey of causality only 
when we ‘reify’ particular dimen- 
sions of structure — only so long as 
we assume autonomous existence of 
different levels of reality The impli- 
cation of monistic philosophy 1s 
that each level 1s simply one aspect 
within a unified field Causal se- 
quences still have significance with- 
ın the relative context of interplay 
Letween particular structures, but 
the overriding debate fades when 
the dichotomy between spiritual and 
material dissolves This suggests a 
transmutation, a fundamental shift 
away from the ideological wars per- 
vading social inquiry If the found- 





23, There are so many senses of the terms 


‘dialectics’ and ‘phenomenology’ that I - 


hesitate to become involved ın definitions 
Eliade, Levi-Strauss, Berger, Smart, NO 
Brown, Marcuse, and others each take their 
own twists on the terms In some cases I 
would take issue with definitions used, with 
others I am comfortable, Briefly, and with 
no claim to authority, my sense Is as 
follows Neither term implies particular 
causality By dialectics and phenomeno- 
logy I mean analysis of interplay between 
structural levels (psychic, ideological, cul- 
tural social, political, economic, ecological, 
etc ) within a framework which 1s holistic. 
By holistic I mean that it is understood 
that no element within the system can be 
corp rencaded apart from its relation to the . 
whole, 
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ation of theory is unitary then the 
ınterplay between structures, ınclud- 
ıng schools of thought, appears as 
a dance ra'her than a march. 


M., people feel, fora wide 
variety of reasons, that there 1s no 
point in exploring mysticism in 
these terms ; The feeling is as 
strongly rooted among mystics as 
among rationalists 24 For some this 
outlook merely reflects lack of 
interest or awareness, but for many 
ın both camps it involves conviction 
that ıt 1s theoretically impossible. 
For the latter Ido need to clarify 
that I am neither suggesting that 
mysticism can be reduced to social 
terms nor that the core experience 
can be compressed within Janguage. 
At the same time, however, facile 
dichotomy between intellect and 
intuition belies a dance between 
them, a dance as fluid as that of 
mass and energy. 


The interface of intellect and 
intuition, within social science ap- 
proaches to the mystical, ıs a fron- 
tier of human exploration Dogma- 
tic positing of boundaries can only 
reflect static attachment to current 
images, refusal to entertain expan- 
sion into new fields The implica- 
tions of this frontier are as pro- 
found for social scientists as for 
mystics Mysticism 1s not simply a 
test of existing paradigms, ıt pro- 
vides a fertile stimulant which has 
the potential to transform the roots 
underlying social theory. 


24 In practice, during the decade since 
my own research took this turn, I have 
encountered resistance of several sorts, 
Some academics assume that mysticism 1s 
forbidden ground. Some of the mystics I 
know, ın Java as well as the United States 
and Australa, immediately assume that 
1f academic research 1s 1nvolved, no serious 
practice 1s possible In Java, during the 
most intensive period of my research, I 
found that this tension dissolved almost 
immediately within the context of spiritual 
practice As many might suspect, the ten- 
sion between intellect and intuition pre- 
sents the most profound internal difficulty 
in practising the combination of mystical 
and academic Although the dance is not 
yet played out within the battleground of 
my own awareness, the trajectory 1s already 
crystal clear. as awareness 1s tempered 
through practice, the sharpness of division 
softens, as the core merges with everyday 
Consciousness, the dichotomy dissolves 
-Fmally it 1s not a matter«of alternating 
-between two activities, but Of fusion of 
intellect and intuition into one, 
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THE major parameters of the con- 
temporary world crisis (*world pro- 
blematique’) have been fairly well 
identified, and the directions for 
solution are becoming increasingly 
evident. There is the need for 
rational management of environ- 
ment and resources, for social 
justice and a new international 
order, for recognition of ınterdepen- 
dence and for cooperation among 
nations as a global network, a 
‘family of nations,’ ın such areas as 
disarmament and peace, control of 
population growth and several 
related aspects of these basic needs 
Identifying the achievement of these 
goals as the next critical step for 
human society leads to the inevi- 
table conclusion that, in order to 
accomplish these urgent, central 
tasks, a new set of human values 


* The International Centre for Integra- 
tive Studies would be interested in receiving 
comments on the paper. These should be 
addressed to the author, I C.I S., 45 W. 
18th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. 
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must be actualized on a broad basis. 
These new values would enable all 
the elements of human society — 
nations, corporations, individuals 
— to act out of the consciousness 
ofa world community rather than 
form that of independent, self-ın- 
terested entities, to carry out the 
changes required for attaining 
human or species goals. (See Laszlo, 
et al., Goals for Mankind; also 
Laszlo, Inner Limits of Mankind.) 


+ 

Recent efforts to find solutions to 
these contemporary world problems 
and to search for more viable future 
alternatives point increasingly to 
the need for mobilizing individual 
and collective human potential and 
engaging human creativity as a first 
step, rather than relying so heavily 
on efforts which place emphasis on 
natural resources, energy, popula- 
tion, environment, technology and 
their better management. In other 
words, the prime focus for solving 
the world problem complexes should 


be shifting to the utilization of 
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human resources or, better, to the 
application of constructive human 
qualities ın order to overcome the 
contemporary crisis and steer 
humanity toward a better future. 


At this point in human affairs, 
action on two interdependent levels 
appears crucial for the next few 
decades, even for the next several 
years. The wise management of the 
outside world ıs one level, in this 
area there are numerous studies in 
progress, and more will be done. 
The UN, for example, 1n spite of its 
difficulties, has established an 
agency, commission or some other 
mechanism to focus on every one 
of the major world problems defin- 
ed as the ‘world problematique’ ın 
the first report to The Club of 
Rome, Limits to Growth. 


T. other aspect demandıng 
attention ıs the courageous change 
of human behaviour on individual, 
societal and world levels; for ıt 1s 
the human change of the world 
within that will enable mankind to 
carry out the required outside 
changes. However, relatively little 
has been done as yet to understand 
what kinds of human changes and 
transformations are called for and 
what human qualities would help to 
achieve them. Moreover, there 1s an 
evident reluctance and refusal to 
challenge or to change significantly 
prevalent attitudes, values and 
behaviour — the inside world — on 
the individual, societal or national 
level 


Yet, there 1s a clear mandate for 
humankind to change because the 
world has changed An evolutionary 
principle clearly ındıcates that, when 
the environment in which an orga- 
nism lives ıs changed, the only way 
for the species to survive 1s to 
accomplish the kinds of changes 
(mutations) that improve adaptation 
and enable the species to establish 
anew and more harmonious rela- 
tionship with the changing environ- 
ment Genetics accomplishes this ın 
animal and plant species, and the 
process by which 1t 1s achieved. isa 
random one within a long, biologi- 
cal time frame 


In the human species, genetics has 
come to play a less significant role. 
Ideas, concepts, inventions are the 


‘mutations’ that allow for timely 
new cultural and societal changes to 
take place ın order to establish new 
and more harmonious human-envı- 
ronment relationships. These ‘cul- 
tural mutations’ provide an appro- 
priate balance between the inner 
and outer human environment 
shaping the total process of human 
evolution. i 


But at present these changes are 
not occurring. The ‘ought to’ pres- 
criptions remain ın a wishful think- 
ıng stage and are not actualızed. 
A predominant attitude ıs that the 
power to change the world ıs not in 
my hands but 1n ‘their’ hands, the 
‘they’ being governments, politi- 
cians, business and 1ndustry, and so 
on. In addition, there is a. tendency 
to continue pursuing the same solu- 
tions on the same level as the pro- 
blems: treat poverty with a little 
more money, meet the threats to 
world security with more power and 
armament, and resist any trends that 
challenge the well-established ar- 
rangement of the world, especially 
around one's specific interests if we 
as individuals or as a nation are 
well placed ın the societal or world 
fabric. 


Repeated application of *more of 
the same' remedies continues to 
produce partial, expedient solutions, 
displaces problems from one area 
to another or creates new tensions 
ın other parts of the societal and 
world system, while having at best 
a Shortlived effect. Thus it seems 
that solutions to world problems 
are not at the level on which the 
problems are found, and the situa- 
tion 1$ Very serious because many 
of the problems are now planetary 
in scale. 


T.. Situation tends to generate 
fertile ground for doomsdaying, cy- 
nicism, defeatism, fear, arrogance, 
shortsightedness, emphasis on self- 
preservation and survival of the 
fittest. Such attitudes frequently are 
psychological defense mechanisms 
against the uncomfortable feelings 
that are evoked by a challenge for 
change and the sense of uncertainty 
which such a challenge can bring 
Today, however, ın addition to the 
personal challenge, there is also a 
societal challenge or, simply, a 
challenge for human growth, pro- 


gress and maturity. (See Harman’s 
An Incomplete Guide to Human 
Future ) 


In order to offset the negativity 
and the attitude of defeatism, 
several questions must be answered: 
what human qualities or attributes 
can be mobilized as a force for car- 
Trying out the actions required for 
reshaping existing world affairs, for 
resolving major world problems and 
redirecting the endangered path of 
human continuity and well-being (a 
matter of human survival in the 
eyes of many concerned persons)? 
What could enable us to reset the 
inner psychological and phycho- 
social dials ın order to actualize 
those new values which would ım- 
pulse the process of reorganization 
of human society, establishing a 
more genuine human justice and 
bring peace and increased well-being 
to all, rich and poor, wise and 1gno- 
rant, powerful and powerless? 


There 1s already abundant evi- 
dence of the crisis nature of our con- 
temporary life and of the negative 
and destructive aspects of ındıvı- 
duals and societies. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that we must now give 
‘equal time’ and focus, equal or 
even greater energy to those human 
qualities that are constructive, 
growth enhancing, confidence and 
trust inspiring, so that the power of 
these qualities can be consciously 
developed and applied both to ın- 
dividual lives and to the directing 
of societal and world affairs 


D... the last fifty or so years, 
the effort to understand human 
nature, societal dynamics and world 
politics has been organized around 
past-oriented aspects and partial 
characteristics of man. It has been 
geared towards defining humanity 
ın terms of its evolutionary or his- 
torical past. The examination of 
man’s animal predecessors and the 
social behaviour of higher present- 
day animals (see Wilson's Sociobio- 
logy) and the attempt to derive from 
this an explanation of what man 1s 
all about has resulted ın a partial, 
restricted, reductionistic, mecha- 
nıstıc and incomplete picture. In 
its extreme, this trend is repre- 
sented by such writings as Morris’s 
Naked Ape, Ardsley’s Territorial Im- 
perative and Monod's Chance and 


E 
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Necessity, to name a few. These 
publıcatıons evoked actıve responses 
from many other authors emphasız- 
ing the “human side' of human 
evolution, including Alland’s The 
Human Imperative, Lewis’ and To- 
wers’ Naked Ape or Homo Saptens, 
d Koestler' s (ed) Beyond Chance and 
Necessity , and many more. 


The intensity of the present-day 
crisis and in particular its global 
nature calls for a radical reorienta- 
tion in the study of human and 
societal dynamics. Instead of focus- 
ing on the negative, restrictive and 
past-oriented human characteristics 
and the historical past of human 
society, human nature and future 
alternatives must be increasingly 
defined in terms of what human- 
kind can become, emphasizing its 
species potential for growth and 


— cooperation. An emerging global 


imperative calls for mtensification 
of the study of the uniquely human 
aspects of human nature, of the 
positive, creative and growth-orient- 
ed potential of the individual and 
of society (see Maslow’s Further 
Reaches of Human Nature, Teil- 
hard’s Phenomenon of Man, and J. 
Huxley’s trans-humanism in New 
Bottles for New Wine) 


Rather than viewing humanity 
from the perspective of the evolu- 
tionary past with its heritage of 
drives, instincts and conditionings 
and rather than emphasizing those 
dynamics ın present-day human and 
world affairs that matntain frag- 
mentation, partiality, provincialism, 
competition, hate, domination, fear, 
arrogance, expediency, conquest, 
and fascination with violence and 
crime, the focus must be on huma- 
nity’s trans-human, transpersonal 
and, should we say, more mature 
human characteristics which until 
now have remained unexplored, 
little understood and only hap- 
hazardly applied 


|. E the laws and principles 
of nature are neutral and deter- 
mınıstıc, at the human level, there 
1s the element of choice and free 
will In reaching towards a better 
future, the choice is between 
discouragement, pessimism and 
doomsday feelings on the one hand 
and a constructive and positive out- 
look on the other. It 1s not only 


within the human capacity to be 
growth-oriented, human-concerned, 
trust-inspiring and positively strong, 
but also within our choice possibili- 
ties as well. The choice includes the 
willingness to be positive 1n tbe face 
of obvious societal invitations to be 
cynical, pessimistic and negative, as 
much as ıt 1ncludes the courage to 
be positive in the face of real world 
difficulties, confusion and fragmen- 
tation 


Instead of being indifferent vic- 
tims ‘flowing down the drain of 
human destruction,' there 18 an 1n- 
dividual option to accept the res- 
ponsıbılıty of becoming an active 
participant ın the push for a more 
viable future Participation. can 
start by generating and defining 
new ways of thinking about human 
nature and human future, by study- 
ıng the positive and constructive 
human features required for true 
change and, subsequently, by deter- 
mining the means of nurturing and 
actualizing these features. 


T.. power to initiate change ısın 
the hands of a small but growing 
number of scholars, scientists, social 
activists, professionals, politicians 
and writers who are actively ex- 
pressing a genuine human concern 
for societal and world conditions 
and affairs. They are supported by 
a few dozen institutes, associations 
and ‘invisible colleges’ which have 
as a central aim the search for more 
harmonious and more human fut- 
ure alternatıves. They are also in- 
creasingly supported by the growing 
consciousness of ‘one humanity’ 
within the private sector of world 
Society. 


Thinkers and scholars, ın due 
time, might also become men and 
women of power, or they mught 
inspire men and women of power 
to constructive and positive actions. 
Without denying or diminishing the 
reality of negativity, pessımısm and 
destructive trends in man and 
society and the real world crisis on 
which they are based, emphasis 
must be placed on constructive 
thinking and action in order to 
overcome the world problems that 
have produced them. This calls for 
human excellence and self-renewal 
as two constructive human capa- 


a 


cities, (See Gardner, On Excellence 
and Self-Renewal.) 


Integral to the process of actualı- 
zation of constructive human char- 
acteristics 1s the process of learning. 
In the past education has been in 
the mainstream of human affairs 
and has been an agent for growth 
and for the sharing of new know- 
ledge. In recent decades, however, 
education has become overly struc- 
tured and conditioned by the needs 
and requirements of the past. In 
spite of some encouraging experi- 
ments and movements, self-renewal 
has yet to come into the educational 
process. At the present time a new 
type of constructive societal learn- 
ing 1s required that would further 
the development of creative and 
positive characteristics of human 
beings and thereby the ‘positiviza- 
tion of society’ The actualization 
of excellence and the self-renewal 
process of society could be 1mpulsed 
by innovative learning that is con- 
structively anticipatory and orien- 
ted toward human survival and 
human dignity. (See Botkin, Elman- 
djra and Malitza, No Limits to 
Learning ) 


In summary, human society can 
no longer afford behaviour that is 
selfish, arrogant or separative. The 
time has come to mobilize every 
major discipline ın human affairs 
— psychology, sociology, philo- 
sophy, theology, economy, art, writ= 
ing, drama, science and technology, 
business and industry and all that 
our electronic and computerized 
age is able to offer — for an all-out 
effort to inquire into those human 
characteristics that are growth direc- 
ted, future oriented, species cen- 
tered and globalizing, altruistic and 
open ended, and that include love 
and altruism, faith, trust, courage, 
humility, creativity, empathy, shar- 
ing and a sense of community, 
human potential for change, growth 
and maturation and many other 
constructive human characteristics. 


NONE social and human 
problems are immediate, intensive 
and demand solutions within a re- 
latively short period of time. They 
evoke suffering, unhappiness and 
anger, pressig around contem- 
porary life within a small radius of 
space and time The evolutionary 
perspective, on the other hand, is 


one that stretches over thousands 
and mıllıons of years, does not 
evoke emotional reactions, but pro- 
vides understanding for major 
movements and -forces concerning 
human and cultural evolution. 
While an evolutionary considera- 
tion does not directly offer solutions 
to immediate problems, ıt can help 
to elucidate human qualities. that 
could provide the basis for ınstıtut- 
ing social and human changes re- 
quued for solving humankind's pro- 
blems 


Seen from this perspective the 
present process of human evolution 
necessarily includes greater under- 
standing and application of love 
and creative altruism, together with 
other constructive human character- 
istics, as a force for gradual inte- 
gration of humankind and for deve- 
lopment and actualization of global 
values which will be adequate for a 
creative approach to the contem- 
porary human predicament 


T... ıs no other energy that 
binds people together as fully and 
creatively as love. The roots of love 
seem to bein the basic attraction 
of opposite poles, positive and nega- 
tive. Viewed from the evolutionary 
beginning of the organization of 
matter, this attraction 1s found on 
each evolutionary level, moving 
from mineralto vegetal to animal 
until 1t emerges 1n the human king- 
dom with a unique expression of 
its own It ıs chemical bonding 
in mineral, propagative in vegetal, 
reproductive in animal, and, in 
addition to the previous character- 
istics, it 18 transpersonal, unifying 
and leads to selflessness in the 
human kingdom The basic energy 
th t, on the human level of evolu- 
tion 1s called love, regardless of the 
particular meaning or form of ex- 
pression for different people, is an 
energy or force or phenomenon that 
is an expression of the fundamental 
process of the universe—the process 
of evolution. (One might wonder 
how the energy we call love on the 
human level expresses itself on the 
next higher evolutionary level. Did 
Christ and Buddha give us a flavor 
of 1t?) . 


Love ıs the universal, evolution- 
ary force that, becoming aware of 
‘itself im human consciousness, 


moves the evolutionary pathway of 
the individual toward a fuller ex- 
pression ofits potential asa mem- 
ber of humankind Thus, the op- 
portunity and the responsibility of 
each individual is to utilize the will 
to love and all the constructive 
human qualities to achieve greater 
and greater excellence in his/her 
own life and to increasingly recog- 
nize and actualize a growing sense 
of relationship to the human famuly, 
of humanhood ın one’s own con- 
sciousness, on mind as well as on 
gut levels As each individual in 
his/her own consciousness and life 
1s responsible for the evolution of 
the total human species, he/she 1s 
also a true participant init. Ina 
real evolutionary sense, it is not, 
and has never been, that ‘they’ 
alone are responsible, ‘they’ alone 
have to carry the burden of improv- 
ing the world, and ‘they’ have the 
potential for doing it, because ‘T’ 
is included in ‘they’. 


By having consciousness of the 
individual self, the individual auto- 
matically is related and becomes 
an authentic part of all the other 
individual selves,  Teihard de 
Chardin in his Hymn of the 
Universe puts it in this way: 
‘Nothing 1s precious save what 1s 
yourself in others and others in 
yourself’ Therefore, the sense of 
specieshood and its evolutionary 
advances are contained and expres- 
sed in the individual self-conscious- 
ness. Since the beginning of the 
human race, ‘I’ as an individual 
expression has carried within itself 
all that humankind ıs and can 
become as much as ‘I’ has carried 
within its confines all that human- 
kind has been as well. Each ‘J’ 
has a unique and individual expres- 
sion of itself which ıs limited but 
also carries blended ın its totality 
the shared characteristics of human- 
kind that are displayed by all mem- 
bers of the species and by which we 
know we belong to the same 
species. (See Dubos, So Human 
an Animal ) 


T.. fear of change, the clinging 
to the comfort of stability, the need 
to be safe and to be ın control, the 
expression of selfish love of self, 
the desire to preserve one’s person- 
al separate identity forever and the 


denial of death are expressions of 
man's self-preserving, separative, 
‘perishable’ aspect It seems that 
another very different aspect of 
human nature, the ‘unperishable 
self,’ 1s expressed through the sense. 
of adventure for lıfe, 
ability to live with uncertainties 
and the unknown, trust in life, 
longing for advances and maturity, 
a fearless, selfless love and accept- 
ance of death. Perhaps these two 
distinct aspects really are not two 
and distinct but represent two in- 
separable, co existent realities of 
human existence. 


At this evolutionary stage of 
cultural complexity what is called 
for 1s radical action wherein the 
intellectual, intuitional and experi- 
ential power of the best scholarly, 
Scientific and humanitarian. minds 


courage, : 


would be mobilized to develop à^ ~~ 


"crash programme' on the study of 
love, creative altruism and other 
positive human characteristics on 
horizontal and vertical dimensions. 


I, recent times, one such effort 
was ınıtıated by Pıtırım A. Sorokin, 
the Russian-born Harvard profes- 
Sor of sociology, with his books, 
including The Ways and Power of 
Love and Exploration of Altruistic 
Love and Behaviour. A Symposium 
(ed ) and his Society for the Study 
of Creative Altruism. Some of the 
leading western minds of the 1950s 
were associated with this, unfortu- 
nately short-lıved, effort A focal 
point of Sorokin's and his collea- 
gu&s activities was a rather 
remarkable conference at the 
Massachusetts Instıtute of Techno- 
logyın 1957, the results of which 
were edited ın New Knowledge in 
Human Values by Abraham Mas- 
low, another great scholar who 
stood for the process of human 
growth and maturation. 


Other contributions from well- 
known authors who formed part of 
this initial push, include Fromm's 
The Art of Loving, May's Love and 
Will, and some more recent books 
such as F. von Báder's Philosophy 
of Love, Arsoumanınan's Love and 
Mankind's Future, Kahn’s The 
Psychology of Love, Singer’s The 


Nature of Love, Butterworth’s Life 


is for Loving, Hardin’s The Limits 
of Altruism, Matter’s Love, Altruism 


—, 
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and World Crisısand Merton's Love 
and Living. 


Thus, many individuals engaged 
1n scientific, scholarly, professional, 
or humanistic activities have been 

nd are contributing to a gradually 
preda understanding of the 
growth-enhancing and positive 
human characteristics, central to 
which are Jove and creative altru- 
ism. At present love is seen ‘through 
a glass but darkly’ because there 1s 
still much confusion and many par- 
tial views concerning the nature of 
this quality/energy/force Perhaps 
more important than the definition 
of love, which may always remain 
incomplete and partial. is the un- 
derstanding of ‘the ways and power 
of love.’ What individual and 
societal dynamics can be intensified, 
changed or actualized by the use of 


— the individual's love and creative 


altruism as natural features of 
human nature? 


The whole spectrum of human 
life 1s touched by and involved in 
the expression of the energy of love, 
from the profane to the divine, ın- 
cluding all human traits and needs 
for power, possession, gratification 
and fulfillment Love has been one 
of the central powers in human 
relations throughout the ages To- 
day, ıt well might be the central 
power to introduce the new age of 
integration and globalization of 
humankind 


O.. contributing impetus to laun- 
ching an effort to mobilize scholars, 
scientists, professionals, artists, 
writers and others with a demons- 
trated, deeply felt and expressed 
human concern for contemporary 
societa] and world affairs was by 
Robert Muller's recent book, Most 
of All, They Taught Me Happiness. 
In this work he expressed his fer- 
vent faith in the better aspects of 
humanity and a hopeful vision for 
the future of humanity from his 
vantage point as a world statesman 
and spokesman for the United 
Nations In spite of the horrors of 
two world wars and the dramatic, 
present-day world malaise, Muller 
calls for new efforts to engage 
human potential and all the growth- 
enhancing characteristics, including 
love, as powers for human better- 
ment. In a review of his book 
which appeared in the Forum for 


Correspondence and Contact, ıt was 
put this way: 


Norman Cousins, in the Fore- 
ward of the book says that Robert 
Muller is engaged ın a conspi- 
racy of love to save humankind 
I think that this conspiracy might 
even succeed, the other — taking 
the world by force, conquering 
and dividing, divide et impera, by 
fragmenting, hating, fearing, 
arming, destroying, ruling — has 
certainly not succeeded Do we 
have any alternative to Robert 
Muller’s type of conspiracy of 
love? (Roze, FCC 10:1, October, 


1978). 

I, would certainly takea global 
‘conspiracy of love’ — as Teilhard 
de Chardin also advocated — to 
upset the non-love and shortsighted 
self-interest which 1s so predomui- 
nant in present human affairs and 
human relations At this stage, the 
question before each of us 1s. can 
we identify ourselves as one in 
whose mind and heart there 1s con- 
cern for today's problems and hope 
for a better world future, not only 
for ourselves but also for our child- 
ren and the children of humanity — 
the generations to come? Are we 
willing to dedicate a greater amount 
of our talents, energies and actions 
to explore the ways and power of 
love and to apply them to help 
humanity take the next steps toward 
a better future? Do we want to be 
part of the ‘conspiracy of love’ in 
the name of humankind? 


The ‘conspiracy of love’ cannot 
be organized or directed by any one 
person, organization, institute or 
government. Nor can any single 
political ideology, religious doctrine 
or world philosophy alone generate 
enough mometum to change the 
ınadeguate contemporary human 
ways, resistances and stagnation, 
partiahty and fragmentation. Rather 
the 'conspiracy of love” must be 
said ‘yes’ to ın whatever lıfe situa- 
tion, task, profession or activity 
human beings are engaged. It 1s not 
an 1deology but, perhaps, a way of 
life, ıt ıs not a theory contrived or 
defined from without but a recogni- 
tion of a state of consciousness from 
within 


As much as the ‘conspiracy of 
love’ demands certain thinking and 


action, 1s main mode of expression 
IS selfrecognızed, — being.-reality, 
originating within one's own huma- 
nity, emerging from one's own self- 
hood It calls for self-ınıtıated 
and self-maintained responsiveness 
to everything in life, directed to 
doing one's own part, and engaging 
one's own potential ın the most ex- 
cellent possible way to increasingly 
carry out other-concerned, human- 
centered and globally minded actı- 
vities This conspiracy of love calls 
for the best and highest from us 
because it can come only from the 
best and highest ın us. In the ‘con- 
spıracy of love’ all are equals 
because it is a response from the 
same basic human root within Yet, 
its expression can take many forms 
and be organized in different sys- 
tems and focus on many individual 
problems and issues. (See Fergu- 
son's forthcoming book, 7he Aqua- 
rian Conspiracy.) 


T, be part of the ‘conspiracy of 
love’ ıs to be a very special person, 
not better or greater, but very 
special because ıt means to have 
recognized the centrality of human- 
hood within oneself and the univer- 
sality of selfhood as part of the 
evolutionary process of humankind. 
It means also accepting the self and 
the world as they are, acknowledg- 
ing the limitations and at the. same 
time to recognizing the trends and 
gualıtıes that contain hope for a 
better future, a more integrated 
humanity, a more just world order, 
more humane use of other human 
beings and of nature It means a 
respect for human life, human rights 
and human well-being as much as 
a respect for one's own life, rights 
and well-being The conspiracy of 
love calls for enhancing all that 
leads to human growth and matu 

rity in all human relations and in 
all human affairs. It expresses itself 
ın building right human relations ın 
the best way we are able to define 
them and express them ın our own 
life actions. 


To participate ın the *conspiracy 
of love’ means, finally, to allow the 
natural love for humankind to flow 
freely because it ıs synonymous 
with a ‘selfless self-love’ and self- 
respect. 


Love for humankind is not a 
sentiment or feeling, even though it ' 
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can have overtones of sentiments 
and feelings, but an authentic, 
natural power of specieshood. What 
ın animals is known as an uncons- 
cious physiological/behavioural re- 
cognition of members of one’s own 
species, on the human level ıs a 
consciously expressed, natural, evo- 
lutionary power. ‘know thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.’ This evolutionary 
power, uniquely expressed ın the 
human kingdom, well might be 
actualized as a will to Jove (see also 
Rollo May's Love and Will and 
Assagioli’s The Act of Will), the ex- 
pression of which 1s as natural as 
the recognition. of individuals of 
one's own species The utilization 
of this power gives to each indivi- 
dual a sense of selfhood and the 
psychological longing/drive for bet- 
terment, growth and maturation. 


Through the active utilization. of 
love and creative altruism, an in- 
creasing state of ‘know thy neigh- 
bour as thyself” ıs achieved. Anyone 
able to identify oneself with the 
*conspiracy oflove' partakes in the 
process of human evolution 1n its 
fullest sense, no 1ndividual remains 
a stranger, no suffering 1s alien 
and, at the same time, every step 
for a better living and being 1s 
recognized, supported and fought 
for. 


Now, more than ever before ın 
human history, the will to love and 
all the constructive focus of human- 
kmd can and must be evoked for 
the conscious recognition of one 
humanity — to allow human society 
to evolve beyond separativeness, 
partiality and provincialism The 
process of globalization of human- 
kind 1s rooted 1n the more universal 
evolutionary power of recognizing 
one’s own species we are one 
humankind Never before has the 
achievement of this recognition 
been more imperative than it 1s 
today. Too much knowledge has 
been accumulated by the species — 
for creation or destruction — and 
it seems that only a rapid actualiza- 
ton of positive and constructive 
human characteristics, central to 
which are love and creative altru- 
ism, stand between a human tragedy 
and a mature humankind The ‘con- 
spıracy of love’ uncompromisingly 
stands for fuller human beings and 
a mature humankind. 
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Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
this moulding process... which involves 
executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 
, evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
antly infused with fresh dynamism .. and 
óur resources are utilised to the optimum. 
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Economic prosperity is the harbour light Our efforts keep us moving towards a 
that beckons us We try to reach it by definite harbour — economic prosperity 
developing technological expertise and threugh technological development. 

* manufacturing skill in every field of - AF 10,000 of us in the L&T Group are 
engineering prompted by the same sense of direction. 


We launched on this activity way back in IRR ee OU tne 
1938 and emerged as pioneers in manufac- çojlaborators —world renowned manufac- 
turing dairy equipment in India. Today, turers ın every field of engineering. 

we design, manufacture and instal plant 

and equipment for every major national 

project covering vital human needs like 

food, chemicals, petrochemicals, fertiliser, 


cement, steel, paper, nulear, power .. 
LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 


We have even extended the limits of our o where technology moves with time 


capabilities to cover space technology In 
order to support the nation's plans to P.O. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 | 


establish effective satellite communication 

systems Right now, we are embarking on i 
a totally different activity — cement [ee 
manufacture. . | 
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When a man does not know what harbour 
he is making for, no wind is right —seneca 
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exclusive features of 
TATA vehicles ensure 
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makes the TATA vehicle Matchless Engine Engıne Exhaust Brake e Easy availability of 
Fitted with ring carrier Ensures better control genuine spares 
piston and chrome-plated downhill, lower fuel countrywide 
steel top ring for low consumption, prolonged e Prompt countrywide 


brake lining and tyre life after-: sles’ service 
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the most preferred by fuel and oil consumption Other features 
transport operators 1n the low maintenance cost, » Improved clutch These, plus many other 
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ey say "the Tata vehicle periods between | 
is worth its weight 1n gold” overhauls : © E warranty of ES best value 
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= (wo centuries ago, no oné thought of 


producing aluminium industrially Even ar 
the turn of the century, aluminium was no 
more than a kitchen metal, Suddenly, in a 
few decades, aluminium has become the 
world's most valuable industrial metal, 
second only to steel, It ıs being used, more 
and more, for things we had never 
imagined Aluminium, today, ıs the metal 
of the future And in India, Indian 


Aluminium has been the catalyst of this 
change. 


The first to embark on aluminium 





production In India, the first to effect major 
exponsion, Indal has introduced almost 
the entire range of alloys in which rolled 
and extruded aluminium products are 
available tn the country In its constant 
drive towards diversification, Indal has 
ploneered the use of aluminium ın 
aircraft, currency, power transmission, 
Imgorion tubing, transportation, packaging, 
housing and a host of other applications 


Indal pioneering It's bringing the future 
closer and closer * 


Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
Anything's possible 
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Fly the only airline in the world. 
where you can sit back 
and read the decor, 


Just study the cabin walls You ll find Indian 

mythology come alive in Krishna's frolics 

with gambolling gopis Gods and 

' goddesses, and lesser mortals centuries old, 

a frozen in arts of love. in the frescoes of 
Ajanta and Ellora Men and women of India" 

ddwn the ages caught in their daily acts of work 
and play They're all part of the interior - 
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, Something good going for you _ 
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